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INTRODUCTORY. 

^OW  strangely  the  links  fit  in !  Little  did  the  British 
Government  think  when  issuing  the  orders  in 
Council  in  1786  for  establishing  a  Convict  Settte- 
ment  in  New  South  Wales,  that  th^  wpre  taking  the  init}^ 
steps  towards  founding  a  "  New  Britannia  in  the  Southern 
World."  Yet  so  it  was.  If  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence had  not  closed  the  plantations  of  Virginia  against  the 
reception  of  transported  offenders,  and  cast  upon  the  British 
Government  the  duty  of  fixing  upon  some  other  place  to 
which  they  might  send  some  pf  the  prisoners  who  then  filled 
the  gaols  of  Great  Britain  to  ovi^flowing,  the  wonderful  land 
of  which  Captain  Cook  had  spoken  as  having  been  discovered 
by  him,  and  concerning  which  the  interest  of  the  English 
people  had  been  considerably  excited  at  the  time  his  narratives 
were  published — the  land  which  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
richest,  most  populous,  and  most  progressive  of  the  British 
dependencies — might  to  this  day  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  aborigines;  producing  nothing,  promising 
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nothing;  locked  up  from  civilization  and  all  its  blessings  (and 
curses),  and  unknown  save  to  the  few  thousands  of  blacks  who 
might  from  year  to  year  inhabit  it.  And  what,  then,  would 
the  world  have  lost — what,  then,  should  we  who  live  in  it 
have  lost  ? 

Pessimists,  time  and  again,  have  raised  a  lachr3rmose 
wail  about  the  "  stain  "  which  must  always  rest  on  the  colony 
through  the  criminality  of  its  early  life  ;  but  these  men  can 
never  see  anything  but  the  evil,  and  even  that  evil  they  would 
intensify  for  the  sake  of  making  their  wailing  more  mournful. 
'Tis  true  that  the  beginning  was  in  some  measure  bad,  but 
that  bad  beginning  was  better  than  no  beginning  at  all ;  and, 
fresh  from  long  and  deep  research  among  old  records,  I  am 
bold  to  declare  that  the  earlier  convicts  were  not  the  worst 
criminals  who  came  out  to  the  colony,  and  that  some  of  the 
darker  and  bloodier  stains  which  deface  the  first  pages  of  the 
colony's  history  were  made  by  men  who  counted  the  poor 
chained  wretches  under  them  as  worse  than  the  offal  in  a 
charnel-house — men  who  came  out  free,  who  lived  freely,  lied 
and  robbed  and  murdered  freely,  and  who  literally  fattened  on 
the  blood  of  other  mortals  a  thousand  times  better  than 
themselves,  although  those  mortals  had  been  banished  from 
their  fatherland  in  chains.  The  facts  in  proof  of  this  assertion 
will  appear  in  proper  order ;  at  present  we  must  deal  with 
events  that  transpired  before  either  bond  or  free  from  Britain's 
shores  placed  foot  upon  Australian  land  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  their  home. 

Great  Britain  had  had  ex^rience  of  transport  colonis- 
ation before  ever  Australia  was  thought  of.  For  upwards  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  historians  tell  us,  great  numbers  of  convicts 
were  annually  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  American  plant* 
ations,  most  of  them  being  sold  to  the  planters  for  a  term  of 
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years  or  for  life,  and  from  this  source,  for  a  considerable  period, 
England  is  said  to  have  derived  a  revenue  as  large  at  times  as 
;f  40,000  a  year,  the  convicts  being  sold  to  the  planters  at  an 
average  of  £20  each.  But  here,  also,  out  of  evil  good  arose. 
Virginia,  one  of  England's  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempts  at  colonization,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  pros- 
perity outflowing  from  beginnings  of  the  darkest  moral  shade. 
In  the  case  of  AustraKa,  the  conditions  were  different,  but  the 
elements  were  the  same,  and  now  that  the  old  order  has 
changed,  giving  place  to  the  new,  we,  from  the  midst  of  the 
free,  beneficent  and  flourishing  institutions  now  existing — 
from  surroundings  of  the  most  favorable  character — from 
conditions  of  private,  social  and  public  life  of  which  any 
nation  might  be  proud — look  out  upon  the  fast-fading  picture 
of  the  past,  and  marvel  exceedingly  at  the  change. 

"  Read  me  anything  but  history,"  said  Walpole  ;  "  that 
is  sure  to  be  false."  And  a  good  many  in  Australia  living  at 
the  present  day  would  give  not  a  little  of  their  possessions  to 
be  able  to  create  a  general  distaste  for  and  hatred  of  colonial 
history,  and  to  induce  those  who  cared  to  read  that  history  to 
believe  that  it  was  false.  They  fear  the  record  because  of  its 
^ruth,  and  because  the}^  have  reason  to  know  that  in  this  case 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  And  I  purpose  giving  only 
such  facts,  in  this  somewhat  irregular  narrative,  as  can  be 
vouched  for  either  by  living  witnesses  or  by  written  (some  very 
badly  written)  official  records.  The  reader  can,  of  course,  if 
he  choose,  keep  in  view  the  maxim  of  Epicharmus — "  Be 
discreet,  and  bethink  thee  to  be  mistrustful,  to  disbelieve  rather 
than  otherwise;"  but  neither  doubt  nor  distrust  on  the 
reader's  part  will  render  less  true  the  records — some  of  which 
are  written  in  ineffaceable  letters  of  blood. 


PAUT  I. 

The  Story  of  the  Ten  Governors. 

CHAPTER  I. —GOVERNOR   PHILLIP— lySy  to  1792.- 

FIRST  SIGHT  OF  THE  ABORIGINES — THE  LANDING — REGULAR  FORM 

OF  GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHED — A  COMPARISON FIRST  LIVE 

STOCK  STATISTICS UNLIMITED    GUBERNATORIAL   POWERS— t^^ 

PROGRESS     OF      CULTIVATION TROUBLESOME      CONVICTS — 

TROUBLES      WITH      THE      BLACKS  —  STARVATION      TIMES  — 
STRINGENT    REGULATIONS — THE    LASH    AND    THE     GALLOWS- 

FIRST    GRANT   OF    LAND — FIRST    SETTLERS — FIRST   FREEI> 

CONVICTS  —  HIGH     PRICES  —  MORTALITY     TABLES "TRUE 

PATRIOTS     WE  " — FIRST    ATTEMPT     TO     PIERCE     THE     BLUE 
MOUNTAINS. 

dT  was  early  in  the  year  1787  that  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail 
could  be  seen  rendezvousing  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
names  of  the  vessels  being  the  Sirius,  frigate;  the 
Supply,  armed  tender ;  the  Golden  Grove,  Fishburn,  and 
Barrowdale,  storeships  ;  and  the  Scarborough,  Lady  Penrhyn, 
Friendship,  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Alexander, 
transports.  On  board  were  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  styled 
Governor   and  Commander-in-Chief  of  New  South   Wales, 
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with  Other  infeifior  officers — a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  chap- 
lain, a.  coramissdry,  judge  advodate,  surgeon,  adjutant, 
quarter-master,  two  assistant  surgeons  and  an  agent  for 
tran^xMrts ;  a  gajnrison  of  200  marines,  fully  officered ;  200 
soldiers,  forty  of  whom  were  allowed  to  take  their  wives  and 
families ;  81  other  free  persons*  and  696  convicts — making  a 
total  of  1044  persons.  Of  this  number  1030  were  safely 
landed  in  the  colony  in  January,  1788,  having  been  eight 
months  on  the  water.  Of  the  number  landed  about  300  were 
females,  twenty-eight  being  wives  of  the  military,  and  192 
convicts.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  male  and 
female  convicts  were  criminals  of  the  deepest  die,  for  they 
were  mostly  young  persons  from  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England,  and  out  of  the  wholfe  696,  only  55  were  sentenced 
for  longer  periods  than  seven  years,  and  the  sentences  of  a 
large  number  would  expire  within  two  or  three  years  after 
their  landing.  The  laws  of  England  a  century  ago,  and  their 
administration,  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now, 
and  large  numbers  of  those  who  crowded  the  gaols,  and  were 
sent  from  the  gaols  across  the  water  to  the  new  land,  had 
never  been  accused  of  anjrthing  worse  than  poaching  or 
smuggling,  while  many  of  them  were  suffering  for  political 
•offences  which  in  later  days  made  statesmen,  and  crowned 
the  **  transgressors "  with  imperishable  glory.  That  there 
were  some  very  bad  men  and  women  in  the  first  batch,  and 
in  the  batches  that  followed  in  their  wake,  is  true ;  but  the 
number  was  proportionately  small,  and  their  influence  for 
evil  was  necessarily  contracted. 

The  first  ship  of  the  fleets  the  Supply,  with  the  Governor 
on  board,  anchored  in  Botany  Bay  on  iSth  January,  1788, 
and  was  closely  followed  by  the  other  ships.  Concerning  the 
landing    we    find    the    following    record    in   the   history  of 
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Governor  Phillip's  voyage,  published  in  the  following  year : — 
[  "  At  the  very  first  landing  of  Governor  Phillip  on  the  shore 
of  Botany  Bay,  January  i8th,  1788,  an  interview  with  the 
natives  took  place.  They  were  all  armed,  but  on  seeing  the 
Governor  approach  with  signs  oi  friendship,  alone  and  un- 
armed, they  readily  returned  his  confidence  by  laying  down 
their  weapons.  They  were  perfectly  devoid  of  clothing,  yet 
seemed  fond  of  ornaments,  putting  the  beads  and  red  baize 
that  were  given  them  on  their  heads  and  necks,  and  appearing 
pleased  to  wear  them.  The  presents  offered  by  their  new 
visitors  were  all  readily  accepted,  nor  did  any  kind  of 
disagreement  arise  while  the  ships  remained  in  Botany  Bay." 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  aborigines  if  Governor 
Phillip's  spirit  had  animated  all  those  who  in  after  years, 
during  the  succeeding  efforts  of  colonization  and  settlement, 
were  brought  into  contact  with  them.  Some  of  the  facts 
detailed  later  on  will  prove  that,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  civilization  to  the  blacks  meant  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  physical  and  moral  ruin,  and  that  in  the  sound  of  the 
first  gun  fired  from  a  British  piece  on  Australian  soil  the 
original  occupants  of  that  soil  heard  their  death  knell. 

The  story  of  the  first  landing  of  Governor  Phillip's  mixed 
party,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  settlement  from 
Botany  Bay  to  Port  Jackson,  whose  harbour,  from  its  sheltered 
position,  deep  water,  and  almost  immeasurable  bays  and  bold 
headlands,  was  seen  to  be  the  most  desirable  haven  that 
anyone  could  wish,  must  be  familiar  to  the  reader ;  as  also 
must  be  the  formalities  observed  by  the  Governor  on  January 
26th,  1788,  in  taking  possession  of  the  land — hoisting  British 
colors  on  a  flagstaff  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Dawes'  Battery,  drinking  the  King's  health  around  the  pole 
amid  much  excitement  and  cheering,  while  the  blacks  saw  and 
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heard  from  a  distance  the  wonderful  sights  and  sounds,  little 
dreaming  that  the  company  of  white-faced  mortals  upon  whom 
they  gazed  would  in  so  ^ort  a  space  of  time  push  them  off 
the  land  which  Nature  had  given  them  to  possess. 

The  work  of  clearing  a  sufficient  space  for  tents  and  stores  on 
the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove  occupied  about  a  fortnight,  and  this 
done,  the  work  of  establishing  a  regular  form  of  Government 
was  carried  out  in  a  very  solemn  manner  by  the  Governor,  The 
military  was  drawn  up  under  arms,  the  prisoners  stationed 
apart,  and  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
authorising  the  establishment  of  the  Courts  of  Judicature 
having  been  read  by  the  Judge- Advocate,  a  volley  was  fired, 
and  his  Excellency  delivered  an  address  to  the  convicts.  He 
reminded  them  that  they  were  now  so  placed  that  by  industry 
and  good  behaviour  they  might  soon  regain  the  advantages 
which  they  had  forfeited,  and  promised  that  every  assistance 
should  be  rendered  them  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  position 
which  they  had  lost  by  their  offences ;  but  he  told  them 
plainly  that  no  mercy  would  be  shewn  to  offenders  against 
the  law.  He  advised  those  of  the  convicts  who  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so  to  marry,  holding  out  to  them  promises 
of  assistance;  and  he  closed  his  address  by  declaring  his 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  all  who  had  been 
placed  under  his  control,  and  his  determination,  with  the  help 
of  God,  to  render  the  colonization  of  the  new  land  advan- 
tageous and  honorable  to  the  colony. 

Speaking  of  this  time,  Collins,  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  colonization  of  New  South  Wales,  says :  "  The 
confusion  that  ensued  will  not  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
considered  that  every  man  stepped  from  a  boat  literally  into  a 
wood.  Parties  of  people  were  everywhere  heard  and  seen 
variously  employed ;  some  in  clearing  ground  for  the  different 
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encampnletttsv  others  in  pjtdnilg  tehts  oT  bringmg  up  such 
stored  as  were  more  immediately  wantfesd  ;  and  the  spot  whidh 
had  so  recently  been  the  abbde  of  sileince  and  tranquility  was 
now  changed  to  that  of  noise,  clamour  and  confusion ;  but 
after  a  time  order  gradually  prevailed  everywhej^e.  As  the 
woocfe  were  opened  and  the  ground  cleared,  the  various 
encampments  were  extended,  and  all  wore  the  appearance  of 
regularity."  Let  anyone  now  mix  with  the  thousands  of 
hurrying,  bustling  mortals,  of  every  age  and  color  and  clime, 
who  daily  come  and  go  to  the  water's  edge  where  this  landing 
took  place,  and  as  he  gazes  across  the  crowded  harbour  or 
turns  back  to  pass  through  the  mazes  of  buildings  and  the 
ever-thickening  stream  of  people  in  the  city  of  Sydney  and  the 
adjacent  suburbs;  the  one  great  surprise  of  his  life  will  be  the 
mai*vellous  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  short  space 
of  a  hundred  years. 

Four  months  after  the  first  landing — in  May,  1788 — the 
Governor  directed  every  person  in  the  Settlement  to  make  a 
return  of  what  live  stock  was  in  his  possession,  and  this  was 
the  full  record  : — i  horse,  3  mares,  3  colts,  2  bulls,  5  cows,  29 
sheep,  19  goats,  49  hogs,  29  pigs,  5  rabbits,  18  turkeys,  29 
geese,  35  ducks,  122  fowls,  and  89  chickens.  And  only  this 
from  which  the  Supply  of  fresh  meat  for  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  was  to  be  drawn!  From  this  sniall 
stock,  in  the  following  month,  the  two  bulls  and  four  of  the 
five  cows  were  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  them  ;  although  the  loss  eventually  ptoved 
a  great  and  permanent  gain,  the  stray  animals  being  after- 
wards discovered — in  November,  1795 — on  the  other  side  of 
the  Nepean  River,  a  place  thereafter  called  the  Cowpastures, 
the  seven  having  becoftfe  nearly  fifty.  Governor  Hunter, 
who  had  succeeded  Phillip,  in  person  went  in  search  of  the 
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missing  cattle  and  personally  inspected  the  herd^  satisfying 
himself  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  original 
importations  by  having  one  of  them  killed.'  These  wild 
<:attle  were  reK^ously  preserved  from  destruction,  and 
increasing  greatly  divided  into  mobs,  each  under  the  charge 
-of  a  victorious  bull,  until  the  geneirai  increase  of  stock 
diminished  their  value.  The  surroundibg  small  settlers  con- 
sumed not  a  little  of  the  wild  beef,  and,  subsequently,  when  heei 
-ceased  to  be  a  luxury,  thfe  remnants  of  this  wild  tribe,  which 
had  sprung  from  the  original  stock,  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  Government.  It  is  recorded  that  about  the  time  this 
wild  herd  was  discovered  three  miserable  cows  of  the  Indian 
breed  sold  for  ;f  189,  and  two  years  afterwards  two  ships  were 
employed  eight  months  in  bringing  51  cows,  3  bulls,  and  90 
sheep  from  the  Cape,  at  enormous  cost.  Running  along  the 
years  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  1887,  in  the  three  colonies 
-of  Australia  alone — New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queens- 
land— the  following  record  of  live  stock  possessions  : — 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pios. 

-Ntw  South  Wal«8          

Victoria       

"Queensland           

369,663 
308,553 
276,694 

1,867,844 
1,303,265 
4,071  563 

39,169,304 
10,700,403  • 
9  690  446 

209,576 

240,957 

61861 

Total        

956,910 

6,742,672 

59,560,152 

512,394 

And  this  is  not   the  only    illustration    that   Australia  has 
furnished  of  a  "little  one  **  becoming  "  a  thousand/' 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  1792  that  Governor  Phillip 
resigned  his  command  in  the  colony  and  returned  to 
England;  and  here  a  word  dr  two  may  be  said  in  praise 
of  his  uprightness  of  character,  kindness  of  heart,  firm 
<KscipKne,    and    administrative    ability.     His    position  was 
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a  peculiarly  onerous  one,  his  duties  were  most  difficult, 
and  the  noble  example  sd  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice 
set  by  him  on  fnore  than  one  occasion  when  actual  starvation 
stared  the  colonists — free  as  well  as  bond — ^in  the  face,  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  ruler  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  one  can  hardly  conceive 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  official  life  in  the  days  when 
Ggvemor  JEUuUip  held  absolute  sway.  The  rough  and  rude 
material  which  he  had  to  shape  Into  order  and  decency  would 
under  favorable  circumstances  have  tested  the  humanity  and 
statesmanship  of  the  kindest  of  mortals  and  the  most  ^olful 
of  generals ;  but  it  was  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
that  Governor  Phillip  successfully  carried  the  people  placed 
under  his  charge  through  the  initial  stages  of  colonization 
and  settlement.  The  convicts  at  times  gave  great  trouble, 
arid  had  it  not  been  for  the  strictness  of  the  discipline  enforced 
— although  no  approach  was  made  to  arbitrariness,  much  less 
official  cruelty — it  is  more  than  probable  that  felony  would 
have  proved  too  much  for  the  powers  of  militaryism,  and 
lawlessness  would  have  triumphed.  It  is  not  every  man  who, 
in  a  similar  position,  would  have  used  his  powers  so  wisely — 
powers  the  equal  of  which  have,  perhaps,  never  been  held  or 
exercised  by  any  other  official  in  the  British  dominions.  He 
could  sentence  to  500  lashes,  fine  ^500;  the  regulation  of 
customs  and  trade  were  in  his  hands  ;  he  could  fix  prices  and 
wages,  could  sentence  a  man  to  death  and  execute  him,  or 
grant  an  absolute  pardon ;  he  could  bestow  grants  of  land,  or 
prevent  a  would-be  purchaser  from  investing  in  any  article  text 
use  or  trade.  As  Samuel  Sidney  well  puts  it :  "  All  the 
labour  of  the  colony  was  at  his  disposal,  all  the  land,  all  the 
stores,  all  the  places  of  honor  and  profit,  and  virtually  all  the 
justice.     His  subjects  consisted  of  his  subordinate  officers — 
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for,  as  captain-generaly  the  commandant  of  the  troops  was- 
under  his  orders,— of  the  few  wha  resorted  to  New  South 
Wales  to  trade,  whose  profits  were  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
convicts,  outcasts  without  civil  rights.  The  distance  from 
England,  the  few  means  of  communication,  the  indifference  of 
the  English  to  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  penal  colony,  or 
of  any  cdony,  rendered  the  governor,  so  far  as  the  control  of 
law  extenckd,  actually  irresponsible.  As  there  was  no  laWr 
so  there  was  no  publicity  and  no  public  opinion  to  restrain  the 
despotism  which  was  the  only  possible  government  in  such  a 
penal  colony/'  More  powerful  than  many  Sovereigns,  yet 
exercising  that  power  more  like  a  kind  parent  than  a  despotic 
king^  what  wonder  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing order  in  a  community  and  under  conditions  most 
unfavorable^  and  where  failure  would  have  attended  the  efforts 
of  most  men  ? 

Under  the  unfavourable  circumstances  existing,  it  was- 
not  to  be  expected  that  during  the  four-and-a-half  years 
of  Governor  Phillip's  reign  any  great  progress  in  the 
direction  of  proper  settlement  would  be  made ;  but 
there  was  progress,  nevertheless.  The  work  of  cultivation 
was  carried  on  by  the  Government  as  well  as  it  was 
able  on  the  public  account,  but  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
labour  were  so  unsuitable  that  the  yield  was  not  nearly 
sufficient  at  the  best  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  numbers  were  ever  increasing  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  ship-loads  of  convicts.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  the  colony  was  put  in  the  greatest  straits  through 
the  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  absence  of  provisions.  During 
the  fifst  year  nothing  was  produced  in  the  colony  except  a 
few  vegetables,  and  the  stock  of  provisions  brought  out  from 
England  was  in  danger  of  being  exhausted    before  fresh 
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supplies  could  be  procured.  Everyone  was  put  upon  short 
allowance,  and  disaffection  among  the  troops  and  the  convicts 
speedily  manifested  itself.  Some  of  the  former  entered  into  a 
\  conspiracy  for  plimdering  the  public  store,  and  succeeded  in 
abstracting  a  quantity  of  provisions  before  the  plot  was 
discovered.  As  a  warning  to  others  the  chief  conspirators, 
seven  in  number,  were  hanged  by  th^'  Governor  straight  off. 
Starvation  stared  the  people  in.  the  face,  And,  regardless  of 
consequences,  the  convicts  broke  regulation  bounds  and 
strayed  into  the  bush  in  search  of  herbs  and  roots*  The 
result  was  a  natural  one — scores  of  them  were  murdered 
by  the  blacks,  and  so  many  were  being  cut  down  in 
this  way  that  an  order  was  given  for  every  one  found 
beyond  certain  boundaries  to  receive  one  hundred  and  ftfty 
lashes.  If  any  of  the  unfortunates  managed  to  get  away 
from  the  aborigines  only  wounded  they  were  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  flogged  as  soon  as  they  recover^.  In  those 
days  death  was  not  always  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall 
a  prisoner. 

The  early  records  declare  that  one  men  who  was  caught 
by  the  solitary  clerg)mian  in  the  settlement  steaUng  potatoes 
from  a  garden^  was  sentenced  to  300  lashes,  to  have  his 
ration  of  flour  stopped  for  six  months,  and  to  be  chained  for 
that  period  to  two  others  who  had  been  caught  robbing  the 
Governor's  garden. 

During  this  trying  period  Governor  Phillip  lived  on  the 
same  ration  as  was  allowed  to  the  meanest  person  under 
his  charge,  the  weekly  provision  issued  to  everyone  being 
simply  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  rice, 
and  two  pounds  of  pork.  The  humanity  of  the  Governor  is 
seen  in  the  fact  narrated  by  Collins  that  he  gave  up  3  cwt.  of 
flour  which  was  his  own  private  property,  declaring  that  he 
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did  not  wish  to.  have  on  his  table  at  such  a  time  more  tha.i;i 
the  ration  that  was  received  in  common  from  the  public 
stores. 

When  the  people  were  on  the  very  verge  of  despair  and 
death,  their  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  provision 
ship  sailing  into  the  harbour,  and  bringing  127,000  lbs.  of 
flour,  being  a  four  months'  supply  for  the  settlement.  A  few 
days  afterwards  four  ships  arrived  bringing  1000  male  and 
250  female  convicts.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  what  would 
have  happened  had  these  transport  ships  discharged  their 
living  freight  before  the  public  larder  had  been  replenished 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  vessel  with  provisions. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  first  grant  of  land  was  made 
to  a  settler  named  Ruse  in  179 1,  he  having  declared  that  he 
was  able  to  support  himself  without  aid  from  the  Government 
stores  on  a  farm  which  he  had  occupied  fifteen  months,  the 
grant  of  land  having  been  made  as  a  reward  for  his  industry. 
In  December,  1792,  there  were  67  settlers  holding  under 
grant  3,470  acres,  of  which  470  acres  were  und^r  cultivation 
and  another  hundred  cleared.  The  bulk  of  this  land  was 
near  Sydney,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  looked  at  from  an 
agriculturist's  point  of  view,  "  miserably  barren ;"  and  the 
little  provision  that  was  won  from  the  soil  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  work  was  done  by  convicts  and  without  pay. 
These  free  settlers — most  of  them  convicts  free  by  servitude 
or  pardon — were  supported  entirely  for  eighteen  months  by 
the  Government,  assistance  being  rendered  as  soon  as  they 
went  on  the  land.  They  were  clothed,  received  their  tools 
and  primitive  implements  of  husbandry,  and  grain  for  seed, 
from  the  Government  stores,  together  with  the  use  of  as  many 
convicts  as  they  would  undertake  to  clothe,  feed,  and  employ  ; 
while  huts  were  erected  for  them  also  at  the  public  expense. 
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The  Government  also  did  a  little  farming  on  its  own  account, 
and  the  site  of  the  present  Botanical  gardens  was  one  of  the 
first  plots  to  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

Among  the  first  settlers  were  some  of  the  marines  who 
had  formed  the  first  garrison  and  whose  places  were  filled  by 
detachments  of  the  corps  raised  expressly  for  service  in  the 
•colony,  afterwards  called  the  102nd  Regiment.  Those  who 
chose  to  stay  had  quantities  of  land  granted  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  rank,  and  several  of  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  became  wealthy  colonists 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  regulations  under  which 
land  was  granted  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
on  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  service  were  as  follows  : — To 
every  non-commissioned  officer,  an  allotment  of  130  acres  of 
land,  if  single  ;  and  150  if  married.  To  every  private  80  acres 
if  single  and  100  if  married ;  and  ten  acres  for  each  child  at 
the  time  of  granting  the  allotment — free  of  all  taxes,  quit- 
rents,  and  other  acknowledgments  for  the  term  of  five  years ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  term  to  be  liable  to  an  annual 
quit-rent  of  one  shilling  for  every  fifty  acres.  As  a  further 
inducement  to  engage  in  public  service,  a  bounty  was 
offered  of  ;^3  per  man  to  every  non-commissioned  officer 
and  private  who  would  enlist  /  in  the  new  corps ;  and 
an  allotment  ot  double  the  above  proportion  of  land  if 
they  behaved  well  for  five  years,  to  be  granted  them 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  allotments  not  to  be 
subject  to  any  tax  for  ten  years.  And  at  their  discharge  at 
either  of  the  above  periods,  they  were  to  be  supplied  with 
clothing  and  one  year's  provisions,  with  seed-grain,  tools,  and 
implements  of  agriculture.  The  service  of  a  certain  number 
of  convicts  was  to  be  assigned  to  them  for  their  labour  when 
they  could  make  it  appear  that  they  could  feed  and  clothe  them. 
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A  list  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  stock  and  produce  at  the 
close  of  Governor  Phillip's  reign  will  shew  how  scarce  were 
some  of  those  things  which  now  are  almost  beyond  counting. 
Flour  (ship's)  was  gd  per  lb.,  potatoes  3d  per  lb.,  tea  8s  to  i6s 
per  lb.,  sugar  is  6d  per  lb.,  (and  black  at  that !),  porter  is 
per  quart,  spirits  12s  to  20s  per  gallon,  sheep  (the  Cape 
breed)  ;^io  los  each,  milch  goats  £S  8s,  breeding  sows  £y  7s 
to  ;f  10  los,  laying  fowls  los  each.  Of  cattle  and  horses  there 
were  none  for  sale. 

The  rough  mortality  table  for  1792  shews  that  there  died 
two  persons  of  the  civil  department,  six  soldiers,  418  male 
convicts,  18  female  convicts,  and  79  children.  The  marvel  is 
that  under  such  unfavourable  conditions  of  life  the  mortality 
was  not  much  greater.  Referring  to  this  subject  Collins 
says : — "  The  weakest  of  the  convicts  were  excused  from  all 
kinds  of  labour;  but  it  was  not  hard  labour  that  destroyed 
them ;  it  was  an  entire  want  of  strength  in  the  constitution, 
which  nothing  but  proper  nourishment  could  repair.  This 
dreadful  mortality  was  confined  to  this  class  of  people ;  and 
the  wretches  who  were  detected  (stealing)  were  in  general  too 
weak  to  receive  a  punishment  adequate  to  their  crimes. 
Their  universal  plea  was  hunger;  a  plea  which,  though  it 
could  not  be  contradicted,  imperious  necessity  deprived  of  its 
due  weight,  and  frequently  compelled  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  when  pity  was  the  prevailing  sentiment."  When, 
however,  the  settlement  was  again  placed  on  full  rations 
(July,  1792),  there  were  better  filled  stomachs,  more  content- 
ment, and  fewer  deaths. 

The  year  of  Governor  Phillip's  departure  was  made 
remarkable  also  by  the  arrival  of  the  first  foreign  trading 
vessel.  She  was  firom  the  United  States,  and  entered  Port 
Jackson    in     November,     loaded    with     goods     which    the 
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enterprising  American  skipper  considered  suitable  to  the  ndw 
market.  As  it  happened^  the  goods  forming  his  cargo  Wi»re 
in  girfeat  demand,  and  he  disposed  of  them .  at  a  ^high  profit; 
In  the  same  month  one  of  the  first  warranl^s  of  etnancipation 
was  made  out  in  favour  of  the  notorious  London  pick-ppcket, 
Barrington,  to  whom  the  credit  of  composing  the  prologue  to 
one  of  the  first  dramatic  representations  attempted  in  the 
colony  was  given,  and  which  contained  the  oft^quoted  lines 

"  True  patriots  all,  for  be  it  understood. 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good." 

The  following  is  the  ftdl  text  of  that  peculiar  document : — 

From  distant  climes,  o'er  wide-spread  seas  we  come, 

Though  not  with  mad^  ecl&t^  or  be&t  of  dnmi ; 

True  patriots  all,  for,  be  it  understood, 

We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good  : 

No  priTate  views  disgrac'd  our  generous  s;eal. 

What  ui^d  our  travels  was  our  country's  weal ; 

And  none  will  doubt,  but  that  our  emigration 

Has  proved  most  useful  to  the  British  nation. 

But  you  inquire,  what  could  our  breasts  inflame. 

With  this  new  passioii  for  theatric  fame ; 

What  in  the  practice  of  our  former  days, 

Goiild  shape  our  talent  to  exhibit  plays  ? 

Your  patience,  ffirs,  some  observations  made. 

"t'ou'll  grant  us  equal  to  the  scenic  trade. 

He,  who  to  nudnight  ladders  is  no  stranger, 

You'll  own  will  make  an  admirable  ranger. 

To  seek  Macheath  we  have  not  far  to  roam. 

And  sure  in  Piloh  I  shall  be  quite  at  home. 

Unrivalled  there,  none  will  dispute  my  claim, 

To  high  pre-eminence  and  exalted  fame. 

As  oft  to  Gadshill  we  have  ta'en  our  stand. 

When  'twas  so  dark  you  could  not  see  your  hand. 

Some  true  bred  FalstefE  we  may  hope  to  start. 

Who,  when  weU-holster'd  well  wiU  play  his  part, 

The  scene  to  vary,  we  shall  try  in  time. 

To  treat  you  to  a  little  pantomime. 

Here  light  and  easy  colqmbines  are  found. 

And  well-bred  harlequins  veith  us  abound ; 

From  durance  vile  our  predons  selves  to  keep. 

We  often  had  recourse  to  th'  flying  leap ; 

To  a  black  face  have  sometimes  ow'd  escape. 

And  Hounslow  Heath  has  ixroved  the  worth  of  crape. 

But  how,  you  ask,  can  we  e'er  hope  to  soar 

Above  these  scenes,  and  rise  to  tragic  lore  ? 
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Too  oft,  alaa !  we've  f oioed  th'  unwilUiig  tear, 
And  petrified  tlie  heart  with  feal  fear. 
HacbeCh  a  harvest  of  applause  will  reap, 
For  some  of  ns,  I  fear,  have  mtirdeied  sleep ; 
EBs  lady  too  with  grace  will  deep  and  talk, 
Onrfemales  have  been  used  at  night  to  walk. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  so  various  is  our  art, 
^J»etor m^^^iupcDw ^p^BUD^^iisjm^ ?  ._.     v 
*^  Give  me  a  horse,^*^  Daw&^chud,  m^^ 
We'll  fln4  a  ipuin  would  helpTymsetf  to  one. 
Chrant  via  the  favoiir,  put  us  to  the  test, 
To  gaM  yotar  smil&  Wll  do  oar  very  iMst ; 
And,  witiioai  dread  of  fatue  T^riikc^  Lookitb, 
TlSQfl^  in  an  honest  wsy,  still  plift  y«qr  poiftets^ 

It  is'WQtthy  of  note  also  that  the  first^  attempt  to  pene- 
tiratfe  the  Blue  Mbuntains  was  tfrade  dnritig  Goveitibf  Phfllip's 
reign.  In  the  month  of  December  1789,  Lieutenant  Dawes 
and  a  party  essayed  the  task,  but  returned  to  Sydney  after 
illhe'  days'  absence  wiibut  having  as  milcK  as  touched  the 
cover  of  that  sealed  book  which  in  future  years  was  to  open 
up  to  the  people  of  all  countries  such  a  vast  area  of  wealth* 
proditcing  soil.  For  many  yeki^^  thereafter  the  Blue 
Mmititains  were  lobked  upon  as  a  curtain  hiding  fromVvSfe^ 
a  most  mysterious  land;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  dreairi  of 
wealth  and  beauty  then  crossing  the  mind  even  approached 
the'  reality  which  many  thousands  at  the  present  day  both  feel 
and  know. 

Governor  PMIHp  embarked  for  England  on  the  nth 
December,  1792,  and^settled  itf  Bath  on  a  pension  of  £s^^  * 
year,  which  was  granted  by  the  British  Government,  for  hiS 
servicesin  establishing  the  cdony.    He  died  at  Bath  in  i8i4# 
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CHAPTER  11.— THE  INTERREGNUM— 1792  to  1795. 

MAJOR  GROSE  AND  CAPTAIN  PATTERSON — A  MILITARY  DESPOTISM 
— THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  CORPS — DIVIDING  THE  SPOILS 
— FOUNDING  A  COLONIAL  ARISTOCRACY — ^JOHN  MACARTHUR, 
CAPTAIN  AND  PAYMASTER  —  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF 
SHEEP  —  AN  UNSCRUPULOUS  "RING"  —  OFFICIAL  HUCK- 
STERERS  AND  EPAULETTED  DEALERS — A  CURRENCY  OF  RUM 
— COMMISSION  OF  ENQUIRY — MONOPOLY  AND  EXTORTION— 
500  PER  CENT. — DISTRIBUTION  OF  CONVICTS — HIGH  PRICES 
—OUTDOING  THE  CONVICTS  IN  LICENTIOUSNESS — ^THE  RUM 
HOSPITAL — SELLING  A  WIFE — EMANCIPATED  CONVICTS  IN 
BUSINESS — A  GAOLER  PUBLICAN — KILLING  THE  TRAFFIC — 
INDUSTRIAL   PROGRESS. 

|UA  URING  the  greater  portion  of  the  three  years  following 
l^r  Governor  Phillip's  departure  the  Government  of  the 
settlement  was  practically  a  military  despotism. 
The  Government  devolved,  first  upon  Major  Francis  Grose, 
and  secondly  upon  Captain  Patterson,  senior  officers  of  the 
102nd  Regiment  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  and  these 
officers  by  incompetency  on  the  one  hand  and  wretched 
militaryism  on  the  other  succeeded  in  establishing  an  order 
of  things  the  whole  tendency  of  which  was  evil,  and  the 
ifesults  of  which  have  extended  down  the  whole  line  of  the 
hundred  years  which  have  now  passed  since  the  foimdation 
of  the  colony. 

A  word  or  two  here  concerning  the  "  New  South  Wales 
Corps,"  of  which  these  officers  were  distinguished  members, 
must  be  said.  The  corps  had  been  raised  in  England  in 
1 790- 1  for  service  in  the  colonies — a  service  which  was  not 
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considered  at  that  time  either  dignified  or  honourable  for  any 
British  officer  of  much  repute  to  engage  in ;  and  consequently 
'  many  of  those  who  found  their  way  into  it  possessed  a  very 
low  estimate  of  morality  and  honesty.  They  were,  therefore, 
.  quite  prepared  to  engage  in  any  work,  however  dirty,  or 
unjust,  or  arbitrary,  that  would  bring  pecuniary  profit  to 
themselves  or  satisfy  the  gross  sensuality  of  their  natures. 
And  they  found  in  the  convict  settlement  a  splendid  field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  evil  inclinations. 

The  first  use  Grose  made  of  his  power  was  to  issue  an 
order  merging  the  civil  in  the  military  authority.  From  this 
time  forth  the  officers  of  the  Corps  held  the  reins  of  power, 
and  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities thus  oflFered  for  self-aggrandisement ;  and  so  firmly  did 
they  batten  themselves  on  the  life  of  the  colony — social,  civil, 
,  and  political — that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
issue  of  Grose's  first  order  they  literally  wielded  the  helm  of 
State,  against  Governors  and  people  alike. 

Their  first  division  of  the  "spoils"  consisted  in 
land  appropriation.  Although  Governor  Phillip  had 
only  alienated  about  3,000  of  the  public  land  to  private 
individuals,  these  military  robbers  appropriated  more 
than  15,000  acres  to  themselves  within  a  very  short 
time,  their  own  immediate  friends  coming  in  for  a  share 
of  the  plunder.  And  for  long  after  their  messmates  had 
vacated  the  gubernatorial  seat  this  small  but  powerful 
class  continued  to  "  grab "  the  public  estate  with  greedy 
fingers,  and  those  of  them  who  were  steady  as  well  as 
imscrupulous  thus  became  the  founders  of  wealthy  families 
who,  even  at  that  early  day,  and  with  the  dirt  still  clinging  to 
their  fingers,  assumed  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  "  landed 
.aristocracy."    The  leader  of  the  class  which  assumed  such 
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privileges  w^  Mr..  John  Macartbur,  wJbo  was  captaia  aadl 
paymaster  of  ^he  CcwrpSf  but  who  after  a  few  years  service  left 
the  ranks  of.  honour  and  developed  into  a  large  landed 
Pfoprietor  an4  owner  of  stock;  subsequently  becoming  so 
powerful  as  to  disturb  even  the  seatf  of  Government,,  and 
plunge  the  whole  colony  into  confusion.  The  one  redeeming 
feature  in  his  career  was  the  successful  attempt  he  made  to -^ 
improve  the  breed  of  sheep;  but  it  is  questionable  whether, 
even  in  this  act,  he  hs^d  any  higher  patriotic  motive  than  that 
furnished  by  the  possibly  louder  jingle  of  coin  in  his  own 
pocket.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  he  set  a  virtuous 
example  in  private  and  social  life  which  put  the  conduct  of 
nmny  of  his  fellow-officers  to  the  blush,  his  family  being  one 
of  rtbe  bestTiTiBgulated  in  the  colony. 

Theposition  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  furnished  them  with  singular  advantages  in  the 
matter  of  mercantile  speculations,  and  history  supplies  no 
record  of  any  more  unscrupulous  or  successful  "ring"  than 
that  formed  by  them.  They  had  absolute  control  of  the 
King's  stores,  which  were  supplies  from  England  and 
contained  all  that  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  sustenance  of  the  settlement,  and  from  these 
stores  they  would  obtain  supplies  of  useful  articles  at  cost 
price,  to  retail  them  out  at  an  enormous  profit ;  and  in  time 
they  establi^ied  a  monopoly  that  was  as  immoral  as  it  was 
vexatious  and  disastrous.  At  first  they  confined  their 
operations  to  the  wholesale  line  of  business ;  but  as  time  went 
on  and  they  saw  emancipated  convicts  amassing  wealth  by 
petty  dealing  among  their  fellows,  they  plunged  into  that 
business  and  established  a  monopoly  in  that  line  also,  their 
official  command  of  appliances  and  facilities  giving  them  greats 
advantages  over  honest,  fair-dealing  men.    They  formed  a 
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:guild  among  themselves,  having  for  its  object  a  monopoly  of 
thB:prDfits  on  all  importations,^  by  levying  ia  sort  of  blackmail 
on  all  goods  lancted'in  the  colony,  and  partimilarly  of  such 
stores  as  wete^ent  out  by  the  Home  Government  for  disposal 
:tolhe:settlers.  TheracHnent  a  cargo  of  goods  was  stored  in 
the  Govornment  Warehouse  these  official  hucksterers 
.assembled  ^ad  divided  the. goods  among  themselves;  they 
.thaiplacedth^irmarks,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  public 
would  be.allowed-to  purcha^,  on  each  packet  or  article ;  and 
by  idns  plaji)  although  no  money  was  actually  paid,  they 
;r6aped  enormous  profits,  as  all  the  money  above  the  prices 
fixedby  theiGavemment  or  the  private  importers  went  into 
^heir  own -pockets.  They  were  also  in  a  position  to  compel 
the  settlers  to  seE  to  them,  at-their  own  prices,  produce  which 
they  afterwards  re*soId  to  the  Government^at  the  higher 
rates  which  had  been  fixed  through  their  influence ;  and  if  a 
settler  raised  any  objection  to  this  one-sided  bargain  they 
literally  shut  the  dopr  of  the  public  store  against  him.  To 
such  a  pitch  did  these  commercial  weevil  carry  their  scheme 
that  in  some  years  it  is  said  not  a  single  bushel  of  grain  or 
pound  of  pork  found  its  way  into  the  Government  stores 
^except  through  their  hands.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
poor  settlers  should  grow  poorer  and  that  natural  production 
.should  fall  off!  This  nefarious  system  was  carried  out  atfter 
the  following  fashion: — No  private  person  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  public  store  unless  he  produced  a  written  order  from 
a  Government  officer,  which  order,  owing  to  the  pfficer 
having  a  "  finger  in  the  pie,"  had  to  be  purchaS^ed  at  a 
very  iiigh  rate  ;  so  that  only  those  able  and  willing  to  pay  the 
•lieavy  premiimi  to  the  privileged  selling  class  could  procure 
?flie  article  they  required  from  the  store. 

These    epauletted  dealers   also  traded  in  another  way. 
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Rum  was  the  article  then,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, in  most  frequent  requisition  throughout  the  colony^ 
Spirits  were,  in  fact,  the  currency  of  the  colony.  Almost 
all  extra  work  was  paid  for  in  spirits,  and  the  diligence 
of  prisoners  evien,  in  unloading  a  vessel  laden  with  Govern- 
ment stores,  was  stimulated  by  giving  half  a  pint  of  rum 
to  each.  Among  free  and  bond,  drunkenness  was  a 
prevailing  vice — a  natural  result  of  the  system  intro- 
duced under  this  military-cww-trading  crowd,  of  officially 
making  rum  the  currency.  How  universal  became  the 
practice  was  proved  on  oath  by  a  gentleman  who  knew 
all  about  it,  when  giving  evidence  in  1811  at  the  trial  of 
Colonel  Johnston  for  his  connection  with  the  forcible  deposi- 
tion of  Governor  Bligh.  Mr.  John  McArthur's  evidence  was 
as  follows: — 

Question : — "  Has  not  the  barter  of  spirits  been  always 
practised  by  every  person  in  the  colony,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  from  the  want  of  currency  ?" 

Answer : — "  I  know  of  no  exception ;  as  far  as  my 
observation  went  it  was  universal ;  officers  civil  and  military, 
clergy,  every  description  of  inhabitants,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  every  article 
of  consumption,  in  that  sort  of  commodity  which  the  people 
who  had  to  sell  were  inclined  to  take :  in  many  cases  you 
could  not  get  labour  performed  without  it. 

Captain  Kemp,  another  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  on 
the  same  occasion,  under  catechism,  made  afsimilar  reply  : — 

Question: — "Was  the  barter  of  spirits  prohibited  by 
Governor  Macquarie;  or  were  the  officers  of  the  73rd 
Regiment  allowed  to  barter  spirits  ?*'' 

Answer : — "  The    Governor,    clergy,    officers    civil    and 
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military,  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  people,  bartered  spirits 
when  I  left  Sydney — viz.,  in  May,  1810." 

A  rule  was  established  that  there  should  be  periodical 
issues  of  rum  to  the  officers  of  the  Corps,  in  quantities 
according  to  rank.  But  they  supplemented  this  "  allowance  '* 
(self-granted,  be  it  remembered)  by  first  purchase  of  the 
caorgo.  When  a  merchant  ship  arrived  in  the  harbour,  the 
officers  of  the  Corps  got  the  first  sight  of  her  manifest  and 
first  choice  of  her  cargo  ;  but  they  were  kind  enough  to  allow 
the  free  or  emancipated  convict-merchants  to  follow  in  their 
wake.  And  they  were  as  vigorous  in  the  retail  trade  as  in 
.  the  wholesale.  Most  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  had 
licenses  to  sell  spirits;  and  in  this  manner  the  superfluous 
rum  of  the  Regiment   was  disposed  of. 

But  to  narrate  in  detail  all  the  actions  of  these  men, 
and  their  results,  would  fill  a  bulky  volume.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  after  they  had  pursued  their  system  of 
spoliation  for  some  twenty  years  they  received  a  check. 
The  injustice  they  were  inflicting  upon  the  free  settlers 
at  length  became  so  notorious  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  in  181 2  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  evidence  taken  before  that 
Committee  will  shew  the  extent  to  which  these  gentry  carried 
their  depredations : — 

Maurice  Margarot  called  in  and  examined : — 

"  In  what  year  did  you  sail  to  New  South  Wales  ?  In 
1794.  ^^^  to  what  period  did  you  remain  ?  Till  the  year 
1810. 

"  Did  you  observe  that  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  convicts  at  Botany  Bay  were  treated,  that  their, 
morals  and  conduct  were  improved  by  their  treatment  ?     No. 
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.  "  What  do  you  cpnceiye  to  be  ;the  obstacle  to  their 
improvement  ?  The.  selection.pf  the  officers  by  Government 
nvhp  are  sent  out  there,  and  the  arbitrary  mode  in  which  that 
Gojviprnment  is  carried  on,  forasmuch  as  they  have  no  rule 
tp  ^o  by  bi^t  one  rAct  of  Parliament,  which  enjoins  them  to 
keep,  as  near  to  the  la^^s  oi  J^igland  as  they  can. 

"  Point  out  ,what  you  conceive  to  be  the  principal  defects 
in  the  system  adapted  by.  the  officers  sent  out  by  this  country. 
— Trade  and  personal  interests  ;  for  to  nothing  else  pan  their 
behaviour  be  attributed ;  it  is  barbarous  and  cruel  in  the 
extreme. 

"  Do  themajprity  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  Government 
of  the  colony  is  entrusted  embark  in  trade  ?     All,  to  a  man. 

"  What  is  that  trade  ?  In  consists,  first  of  all,  of 
nipnopply,  then  of  extortion  ;  it  includes  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  are  brought  to  the  colony.  The  tr^de  in  whjch.the 
pfficers  are  engaged  is,  first,  the  supply  of  the  stores  with 
wheat  and  pork,  sometimes  beef  and  mutton,  to  the  exclusion 
pf  the  settlers;  next,  vessels  arrive  from  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  from  India,  with  such  articles  as  may  be  deemed 
luxuries;  tea,  sugsu:,  rum,  wine,  little  matters  for  clothing, 
?silk  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  articles ;  the  officers 
purchase  them  and  retail  them  at  perhaps  500  per  cent, 
prpfit.  There  is  likewise  another  monopoly ;  the  Government 
has  been  very  kind  to  the  colony,  and  sent  out  various  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  settlers  and  prisoners,  such  as  sieves,  hats, 
<;lothes,  linen,  coarse  cloth,  and  a  thousand  other  articles ; 
j?hen  a  ship  of  that  kind  has  arrived,  and  the  goods  have 
been  landed  in  the  King's  stores,  after  a  few  days  the  stores 
^e  opened  to  the  officers,  who  go  in,  lay  their  hands  upon 
.^yery  thing  of  value,  anci  have  their  names  affixed  to  it  as 
j^lj-rchasers,  and  they  leave  nothing  but  the  refuse  for  the 
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colony ;  having  so  done,  by  themselves  or  by  their  agents, 
they  retail  that^  as  I  said  before,  at  500  per  cent,  profit.  I 
believe  that  I  am  not  out  when  I  say  that  a  sieve,  ^o  sift 
meal,  which  cost  them  5/9,  has  been  sold  for  three  guineas, 
and  rum  I  have  known  sold  at  £^  per  gallon,  which  cost  7/6. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  6ivil  officers,  or  military,  or  both, 
are  engaged  in  this  trade  ?  All  of  them  to  a  man.  In  the 
year  1797  a  combination  bond  was  entered  into  by  them,  by 
which  they  were  neither  to  underbuy  nor  imdersell  the  one 
from  the  other. 

"  How  was  that  known  in  the  colony  ?  Because  it  was 
ofiFered  me  to  sign,  and  I  refused  it,  and  from  thence  began 
my  persecutions;  some  of  the  uppet  inhabitants  had  that  bopd 
tendered  them  to  sign ;  it  was  brought  to  me,  I  refused 
signing  it;  it  went  in  fact  to  do  what  they  have  done  ever 
since  without  it ;  there  was  an  ttprit  de  corps  among  them,  that 
although  they  might  jar  between  one  another,  if  you  offended 
one  you  oflfended  the  whole ;  arid  any  poor  prisoner  that  had 
the  misfortune  to  oflfend  any  one  officer  would  be  sure  to  get 
a  flogging  from  some  other. 

^*Are  not  the  settlers  supplied  with  servants  upon  the 

first  arrival  of  the  convicts?     No,  they  are  not;  they  must 

wait  imtil  all  the  officers  are  served;  th^  must  wait  until 

>  tfaie^  can  make  interest  with  some  per^Qn  in  office  to  obtain 

one. 

"  Do  you  think  the  colony  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
when  you  came  away  than  when  you  went  there  first? 
Proportionately  less.  There  were  about  4000  inhabitants 
when  I  went  there;  there  were  but  about  11,000  or  12,000 
when  r  left  it. 

"  Did  the  respectable  part  of  the  colony  appear  to  you 
to  be  increasing  ?     There  was  very  little  respectable  there." 
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William  Richardson  called  in,  and  examined : — 

"  In  what  year  did  you  go  to  Botany  Bay  ?  I  do  not 
recollect  the  year ;  I  went  out  with  Governor  Phillip  in  the 
first  fleet. 

"  Till  what  year  did  you  remain  there  ?  I  came  home 
last  Christmas  was  twelve  months — Christmas  1810. 

**  Were  the  articles  you  bought  for  yourself  expensive  to 
you?  Very  expensive;  shoes  20/- a  pair ;  for  a  shirt  20/-; 
sugar  yd.  per  lb.,  and  tea  a  dollar  an  ounce ;  spirits,  generally 
20/-  a  bottle. 

"  Were  those  high  prices  owing  to  a  temporary  scarcity, 
or  was  it  a  general  thing  ?  It  was  general  for  the  poor  ;  the 
rich  could  get  it  cheaper. 

"  Are  you  able  to  account  for  these  high  prices  ?  No,  I 
cannot ;  but  from  gentlemen  having  an  opportunity  of  going 
aboard,  and  buying  things  of  the  captain ;  we  could  not  go  on 
board  because  we  were  always  paid  with  copper  coin,  and 
therefore  we  could  buy  nothing;  if  I  had  got  ;^20  soldier's 
pay  I  could  not  get  one  individual  thing  from  a  ship." 

[N.B. — This  man  had  gone  out  as  a  convict  for  seven 
years,  and  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  on  becoming  free.] 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell  called  in  and  examined : — 

"  In  what  year  did  you  go  to  Botany  Bay  ?  In  the  year 
1798,  from  Bengal. 

"  To  what  year  did  you  remain  ?  I  was  there,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  short  intervals,  down  to  the  year 
i8io. 

"  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  ?  On  a  mercantile 
speculation,  to  procure  seal  skins  for  the  China  market,  and 
supply  the  colony  with  necessary  articles  of  merchandise  from 
Bengal. 
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"  Did  you  receive  that  encouragement  from  the 
Governor  which  you  had  reason  to  expect/?  When  I  first 
arrived,  in  1798,  no  class  of  settlers  were  allowed  to  purchase 
any  articles  of  merchandise  but  the  officers  on  the  establish- 
ment, civil  and  military. 

"  Were  you  allowed  to  sell  your  merchandise  at  your 
own  price  ?     No. 

"  In  what  manner  were  the  prices  fixed  ?  In  1798,  the- 
officers  fixed  the  price  of  all  articles  of  merchandise  which  I 
had  then  for  sale.  In  1800  and  firom  that  time  till  my 
departure,  in  1810,  the  Governor  fixed  the  price  of  spirits  and 
wine ;  the  other  articles  we  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  to  the 
best  advantage. 

"  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
the  merchandise  sold  to  the  military  and  civil  officers  was- 
afterwards  retailed  in  the  colony  ?    Yes. 

"At  what  profit  were  the  articles  retailed?  Spirits 
sometimes  at  500  per  cent.,  at  least ;  on  other  articles 
generally  about  from  50  to  75  per  cent." 

And,  as  these  gentlemen  were  not  honest,  neither  were 
they  virtuous  in  other  respects.  Let  Dr.  Lang  speak : — 
"  The  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  were  neither  all 
married  nor  all  virtuous  men.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  lived 
reputably  with  their  families,  and  set  a  virtuous  example  to 
the  colony,  even  in  the  worst  times ;  but  the  greater  number 
took  female  convicts  of  prepossessing  appearance  under  their 
protection,  and  employed  them  occasionally  in  the  retail 
business.  In  so  small  a  community  as  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  at  the  period  in  question,  a  liaison  of  this  kind  could 
scarcely  be  concealed :  decency  was  outraged  on  all  hands  ;. 
and  the  prison  population  laughed  at  their  superiors  for 
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outdoing  them  in  open  profligacy,  and  naturally  followed  their 

example A  large  proportion  of  the  civil  and 

military  officers  of  the  settlement  were  unmarried  men,  of  loose 
principles  and  dissolute  habits;  who,  setting  at  defiance  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  opinions  of  virtuous  men,  lived  in  a  state 
of  open  and  avowed  profligacy,  thereby  setting  an  example 
which  was  but  ^too  generally  follow©!  by  the  convicts,  and 
the  demoralising  and  debasing  influence  of  ^hich  was  Jong 
^widely  perceptible  throughout  the  territory." 

Although  not  in  proper  chronological  order,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  bring  this  unsavory  subject  to  a  close,  to  prevent 
!re-openjii3^.  Under  sthe  pernicious  system  introduced  by 
IhfB  .New  South  Wales  Corps,  lands,  houses,  and  property  of 
every  description,  real  and  personal,  were  bought  and  paid  for 
in;iium.  The.first  large  and  substantial  hospital  in  Sydney 
WAS  built  by  three  gentlemen  under  a  contract  with  the 
Governor  which  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  and 
importation  of  rum  for  a  certain  time ;  hence  its  title  of  "  The 
Rum  Hospital."  This  happened  in  Governor  Macquarie's 
time,  and  the  **  rummy"  contractors  who  entered  into  this 
agreement  with  him  were  Messrs.  D*Arcy  Wentworth, 
'Blaxcell,  and  Riley.  The  simple  conditions  were  that  in  return 
lor  erecting  the  building^they  were  toreceive  a  certain  quantity 
of  rum  from  the  King's  store,  and  have  granted  to  them  the 
right  to  purchase  and  retail  15,000  gallons  of  ardent  spirits 
annually  for  foiu:  years  ! 

The  workmen  of  the  colony  were  as  much  as  possible 
paid  in  rum.  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  corps  that  100  acres  of  land  having  been 
distributed  in  half-acre  allotments  as  free  grants  amongst 
some  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  he  planted  a  hogshead  of  rum 
;upon  the  ground,  and  bought  the  whole  hundred  acres  with 
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the  contents  <rf  the  hogshead.^    Years  a&&cwaxds^  a  moky  of r 
this  land  was  sold  in  Sydney  and  realised  ;^20^ooo.     Judge 
Therry,in  his  "Reminiscences,"  when  referring  jto  thisperiod, 
says : — <'  Not  only  was  concubinage  thought  no  shame,  but  the- 
sah  of  wivis  was  not  an  unfrequent  practice,    A  present  owner 
of  broad  acres  and  large  herds  in  New  South  Wale&  is  that 
offspring  of  an  union  strangely  brought  about  by  the  purchase 
of  a  wife  from  her  husband  for  four  gfdioasof  rum  !" 

When  Governor  Hunter  arrived  he  vainly  attempted  to 
check  this  vicious  barter.    But  the  evil  was  too  deeply  rooted - 
and  the  official  traffickers  too  strong  in  wealth  and  numbers  to 
be  easily  corrected*    Hissuccessor,  Governor  King,  sought  to  f 
apply  the  homeopathic  principle  of  like  caring  Jike  to  the  e*^ 
but  instead  of  curing  the  disease  by  such  a  course  he  intensified 
it «    He  saw  that  4iie  military  influence  was  dangerously  active 
in  the  colpny,  and  he  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  it  by 
aitemi^ing  to  bring. forward  the  emancipated  c(Mivicts  as^ 
competitors  in  the  rum  market  against  the  Corps,  by  grantiflg, 
to  them  lionises  to  selL  **  Such  licenses,"  says  Dr.  Lailgy: 
"  were  accordingly  dispensed  with  a  liberality  and  profosioa 
above  all  praise;  for  even  the  chief . constable  of  Sydney, 
whose  business  it  was  to  suppress  irregirfarityi  had  a  license^ 
to  promote  it,  under  the  Governor's  hand,  by  the  sale  of  cum  > 
and  other  ardent  liqours;  ami  although  the  chief  jailer  wfts 
not  exactly  permitted  to  convert  the  jail  into  a  grog-shop,  he 
had  a  licensed  house,  in  which  he  scdd  rum  publicly  on  his  own 
behalf,    right   opposite   the  gaol   door."    Governor   King's 
successor,  however,  ^aptain   Bligh)  applied   the  lancet  to 
this  social  gangrene  with  better  effect.     He  came  armed  with 
full  instructicms  from  the  Home  authorities,  and  immediately 
on  his  arrival  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  destroying  the 
military  monopoly  existing,  and  especially  in  the  article  of 
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.ardent  spirits.  Governor  Hunter  had  recommended  the 
Imperial  Government  to  withdraw  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  but  the  latter  were  powerful  in  the  colonial  office 
across  the  water  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
recommendation  was  not  adopted,  although  Governor  Bligh 
received  instructions  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  spirits 
from  any  vessel  coming  to  the  settlement,  "without  your 
consent,  or  that  of  our  Governor-in-chief  for  the  time  being, 
previously  obtained  for  that  purpose." 

Within  six  months  of  his  advent  Governor  Bligh 
issued  the  following  stringent  General  Order : — 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  regrets  to  find,  by  his 
late  visit  through  the  colony,  that  the  most  calamitous  evils 
have  been  produced  by  persons  bartering  or  paying  spirits  for 
grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  general,  and 
to  labourers  for  their  hire ;  such  proceedings  depressing  the 
industrious,  and  depriving  the  settlers  of  their  comforts.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  remedy  these  grievous  complaints,  and  to 
relieve  the  inhabitants  who  have  suffered  by  this  traffic,  he 
feels  it  his  duty  to  put  a  total  stop  to  this  barter  in  future, 
and  to  prohibit  the  exchange  of  spirits  or  other  liquors  as 
payment  for  grain,  animal  food,  wearing  apparel,  or  any  other 
commodity  whatever,  to  all  descriptions  of  persons  in  the 
colony  and  its  dependencies.  If  a  prisoner  is  convicted 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  of  any  of  the  offences  above 
stated,  he  shall  receive  a  punishment  of  one  hundred  lashes, 
and  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  twelve  months : — If  a 
settler,  free  by  servitude,  pardon,  or  emancipation,  he  is  to  be 
deprived  of  all  indulgences  from  the  Crown,  sentenced  to 
-three  months  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20  to  the 
King : — If  a  settler  who  came  free  into  the  colony,  or  any 
other  free  inhabitants,  masters,  or  any  other  descriptions  of 
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persons  on  board  of  ships  or  vessels,  they  are  to  lose  all 
indiilgences  granted  them  by  the  Crown,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
£$0  to  the  King ;  all  of  which  fines,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
levied  by  the  provost-marshal,  one  moiety  to  be  given  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  His  Excellency  has  the  strongest  confidence, 
from  the  known  distress  of  the  colony  in  consequence  of  this 
pernicious  barter,  that  all  ofiicers,  civil  and  military,  will  be 
aiding  and  assisting  in  carrying  this  order  into  execution, 
which  ultimately  must  tend  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  and  to  give  credit  and  stability  to  the  settlement  at 
large. 

"  By  command  of  His  Excellency, 

"  E.  Griffin,  Sec. 
**  Government  House,  Sydney, 
•*  February  14th,  1807." 
It  was,  imdoubtedly,  through  his  energetic  efTorts  to 
suppress  this  trafiic  that  Governor  Bligh  was  subsequently 
forcibly  deposed.  He  caused  a  notice  to  be  served  upon  Mr. 
Macarthur  to  deliver  up  a  large  still,  which  had  arrived  in  a 
ship  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  in  order  that  it  (with  another 
still  which  had  come  for  a  Captain  in  the  Corps)  might  be  re- 
shipped  to  England.  Macarthur  at  first  refused  to  comply,  but 
subsequently  the  still  was  taken  by  the  Government  ofiicer. 
Then  commenced  a  war  between  the  Governor  (who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  legal  advisers) 
and  Macarthur.  The  latter  was  eventually  charged  with 
sedition,  but  several  of  the  military  officers  comprising  the 
court  ousted  the  Judge-Advocate,  against  whose  presidency 
Macarthur  had  protested,  and  sought  to  pronounce  judgment 
favourable  to  their  friend.  This  proceeding  was,  however, 
upset  by  the  provost-marshal,  who  procured  a  warrant  for 
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Macarthur  in  order  to  his  being  lodged  in  gaol;  the  six 
friendly  officers  shortly  thereafter  also  being  siwnmoned  ta 
answer  a  charge  of  inciting  to  rebellion.    His  Excellency  had 
in  the  meantime  sent  for  Major  Johnston,  commander  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  who  lived  about  four  miles  out  o£ 
town    on    his  easily-acquired    estate ;  but    that    gentleman 
excused  himself  on  the  scorejof  illness.    On  the  following  day, 
however,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  military  barracks, 
but  instead  of  supporting  the  Governor  in  preserving  order  he 
allowed  the  officers  of  the  corps  to  induce  him  to  usurp  the 
Government  of  the  colony,  and  place  the  Governor  under^ 
arrest,     himself    marching     to    the    performance    of    the 
valorous  deed  at  the  head  of  the  Regiment.    The  Governor 
having  been  forcibly  deposed,  Major  Johnston  assiuned  the 
reins  of  Government,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the  military 
and  civil  grog-sellers  whose  craft  he  had  endangered  ;  but  to 
the  disgust  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  free  populace, 
who     were,      however,    powerless      to     remedy    matters* 
Subsequently  Johnston  was  ordered  imder  arrest  to  England 
where  he  was  tried  and  cashiered.    With  his  fall  also  fell  the 
gallant  New  South^  Wales  Corps,  which  was  disbanded,  the 
^3rd  Regiment,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  which  was  Lachlan 
Macquarie,    relieving    them.     The   officers   had,   of  course, 
feathered  their  nests  in  the  colony  and  the  majority  of  them 
retired  to  sleep  therein,  or  if  not  to  sleep  to  hatch  a  little  more 
mischief.    Their  official  power  was  gone,  but  the  evil  wrought 
by  money-grabbing,  licentious  practices  still  remained,  and 
might  be  seen  working  its  way  out  in  decendants  half  a 
century  afterwards.     The  fathers  had  eaten  sour  grapes  and 
the  children's  teeth  were  set  on^iedge  ! 

During    the    three    years,     i793-4-S»     which    followed 
Governor    Phillip's    departure,    and    for    which    term    the 
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settlement  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps — serving  its  apprenticeship  in  a  greater  moral 
d^radation  than  that  imposed  by  the  presence  and  incoming 
of  convicts — signs  of  material  progress  were  not  wanting.  At 
the  end  of  1795  there  were  5000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation ; 
the  horses  had  increased  from  1 1  to  57,  the  horned  cattle  from 
23  to  229,  the  sheep  from  105  to  1553,  the  pigs  from  43  to 
1869,  and  the  goats  to  1427.  The  work  of  coastal  exploration 
had  also  been  prosecuted  in  a  small  way ;  but  the  period  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  breaking  of  all  rules  of  decorum 
and  morality  by  the  very  men  who  should  themselves  have 
rightly  observed  them  and  enforced  their  observance  upon 
others  under  their  control. 


CHAPTER  III— GOVERNOR  HUNTER.— 1785  to  1800. 

A  WELL-MEANING  MAN,  BUT  WEAK — PROGRESS  OF  SETTLEMENT 
— STIMULATING  CULTIVATION — HIGH  PRICES — RECOVERY  OF 
THE  LOST  HERD — FIRST  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH — COASTAL 
EXPLORATION — ILLAWARRA  AND  THE  HUNTER — POPULATION 
— LAND   ALIENATION — THE   GOVERNOR'S    HUMANITY. 

oT  was  on  the  7th  September,  1795,  that  the  new 
Govemor-in-chief,  Captain  John  Hunter,  arrived,  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  excepting  the  military 
officers  and  their  friends.  He  was  a  man  of  good  judgmenti 
benevolent  character,  and  blameless  private  life,  but  he  lacked 
that  firmness  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  growing  evils  among  the  military,  and 
keep  the  convict  element  free  from  fresh  taint.  He  occupied 
the  office  until  September,  1800,  and  during  his  administration 
agriculture  made  considerable  progress,  the  prospects  of  the 
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colony  consequently  becoming  brighter.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  cultivation  of  tbe  soil  he  allotted  to  each  of  the 
Government  or  military  officers  who  had  agricultural 
establishments  ten  convicts  as  farm -servants  and  three  as 
hduse  servants ;  to  each  free  emigrant  settler  five  convicts ; 
to  superintendents,  constables,  and  storekeepers,  four  each  ; 
to  mariners  who  had  become  settlers,  two ;  to  emancipated 
convicts,  one ;  and  to  sergeants  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  one  each. 

Most  of  the  cattle  shipped  from  England  had  died  on  the 
voyage,  but  a  number  of  horses,  sheep,  goats,  pigs  acid 
poultry  had  been  introduced  successfully.  In  1796  the  price 
of  a  cow  was  ;^8o,  a  horse  £go,  a  sheep  of  the  Cape  breed  5^7 
los.,  a  breeding  sow  £Sy  geese  and  turkeys  £1  is.  each. 
Goat's  flesh  was  sold  at  1/6  per  lb.,  butter  at  3/-,  and  two 
years  later  as  much  as  22/-  were  paid  for  a  common  cup  and 
saucer. 

A  small  printing-press  brought  out  in  the  First  Fleet  was 
used  for  the  first  time  by  Governor  Hunter,  in  1795,  for 
printing  public  notices  and  Government  orders,  George  Howe 
being  the  first  Government  Printer.  This  event,  together 
with  the  discovery  of  the  lost  herd  of  cattle,  the  discovery  of 
the  Hunter  River,  and  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  at 
Newcastle,  the  erection  of  the  first  school  and  church  (St. 
Phillip's),  and  further  coastal  exploration,  formed  the  most 
"ndteworthy  events  of  this  epoch.  The  plan  adopted  by 
Governor  Phillip  of  granting  farms  to  emancipated  convicts 
df  good  character,  as  weil  as  to  free  settlers,  was  followed  by 
Governor  Hunter,  and  there  can  be  no  doubtthat  the  number 
<5f  good-conduct  men  was  thus  largely  increased. 

Maritime  discovery  received  great  impulse  and  encourage- 
ment from  Governor  Hunter,  and  he  personally  engaged  in 
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short  voyages  of  research  between  the  southern  portion  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land  and  Port  Jackson.  Collins  states  that 
he  had  been  frequently  heard  to  say  that,  with  a  few  small 
vessels,  perhaps  three  or  four,  if  he  could  have  obtained  them, 
or  if  his  instructions  would  have  permitted  his  building  them, 
he  would  in  the  course  of  a  short  period  have  gained  some 
acquaintance  with  all  that  part  of  the  coast  which  Captain 
Cook  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  minutely.  It 
was*under  his  sanction  and  with  his  assistance  that  Messrs. 
Bass  and  Flinders  entered  upon  their  adventurous  work  of 
coastal  exploration,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  an  inlet 
to  the  fertile  district  of  lUawarra,  and,  subsequently,  of  the 
Shoalhaven  River,  Twofold  Bay,  and  Wilson's  Promontory. 
The  first  voyage  of  discovery  was  made  in  a  small  whale  boat 
called  the  Tom  Thumb,  only  about  eight  feet  long,  but  the 
later  voyages  were  made  in  a  whale  boat,  manned  by  a 
crew  of  volunteers  from  the  ships  in  harbour,  and  having 
only  six  weeks'  provisions  on  board.  But  the  adventurous 
explorers  lengthened  out  their  provisions  to  eleven  weeks  and 
returned  safely  at  the  end  of  that  time,  having  covered  a 
distance  of  600  miles  in  an  open  boat.  In  the  following  year, 
rygS,  Governor  Hunter  despatched  these  two  enterprising 
sailors  to  follow  up  their  discoveries,  and  they  then  completely 
circumnavigated  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Bass  'Straits  being 
then  found  and  named. 

The  Hunter  River  was  discovered  and  proved  navigable 
during  Governor  Hunter's  rule,  and  it  received  its  name  from 
him,  while  the  William  and  Paterson  rivers  were  called  after 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  locality  around  the  harbour 
was  called  Newcastle,  from  the  abundance  of  pit-coal  in  its 
vicinity.  The  importance  of  the'se  discoveries  to  the  opening 
colony,  in  a  commercial  sense,  was  then  but  little  understood. 
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It  was  only  in  after  years  that  the  fertility  and  extent  of  these  - 
northern    districts    became    the    subject    of    thought    and 
conversation  among  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  work  of 
settling  the  country  was  placed. 

The  population  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1800,  when 
Governor  Hunter  embarked  for  England,  was  5,574  persons,  - 
including  776  children ;  in  Norfolk  Island  (where  a  second 
settlement  had  been  formed  by  Governor  Phillip)  there  were  ■■ 
961  ;  making  a  total  of  6,535  souls.  Of  this  population  about 
one-third  was  located  in  Sydney,  and  the  rest  at  Parramatta, 
Toongabbie  and  Castlehill,  the  land  about  which  was  being 
gradually  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  this  time  also : — Horses 

in  thG  colony  203,   cattle    1,044,   hogs  4,017,  sheep,  6,124, 

goats  2,182,  acres  of  land  under  cultivation   7,677.     From 

February,  1792,  to  September,  1800,  the  extent  of  land  granted 

was  as  follows : — 

By  Governor  Phillip    3j389  acres 

By  Lieut. -Governor  Grose  ...  10,674  >» 
By  Lieut. -Governor  Patterson  4,965  „ 
By  Governor  Hunter    28,650      „ 


Total    47*678  acres. 

Governor  Hunter  left  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1800,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Venerable,  seventy-four.  One  event  which 
happened  while  he  was  serving  in  that  capacity  will  shew 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  was  cruising  with  his 
vessel  in  Torbay  when  one  of  the  seamen  accidentally  fell 
overboard.  Captain  Hunter  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  put 
about  to  pick  the  man  up,  but  in  executing  the  manoeuvre  ■ 
she  missed  stays,  ran  ashore,  and  was  wrecked.  Hunter  was 
afterwards  brought  before  a  court-martial  and  tried  for  the 
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"loss  of  the  vessel.  During  the  trial,  when  asked  what  had 
induced  him  to  put  the  ship  about  in  such  circumstances,  he 
replied  that  **  he  considered  the  life  of  a  British  seaman  of 
more  value  than  any  ship  in  His  Majesty's  navy."  The 
brave  man — not  less  brave  because  humane — was  honourably 

:  acquitted,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 

;  admiral. 

Hunter  died  in  Scotland,  the  land  of  his  birth,  at   an 
.advanced  age. 


CHAPTER  IV— GOVERNOR  KING.— iSoo  to  1806. 

»I>AYS    OF    LOOSE    MORALS — INEFFICIENT    POLICE    SYSTEM — OUT- 
RAGES    BY      BUSHRANGERS — ABANDONMENT      OF       NORFOLK 

ISLAND REVOLT     OF     CONVICTS — FOUNDING    THE     FEMALE 

ORPHAN  SCHOOL — FIRST  ISSUE  OF  COPPER  COIN — FIRST 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHED — SCOTCH  IMMIGRANTS  ARRIVE — 
PECULIAR  GENERAL  ORDERS — CONVICTS  AT  PORT  PHILLIP 
— REMOVAL  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  TO  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND 
— DEVASTATING  FLOOD  IN  THE  HAWKESBURY — ^WHEAT 
80s.  PER  BUSHEL  AND  BREAD  fS.  PER  LOAF — OPENING  UP 
SUBSTANTIAL  INDUSTRIES — THE  GOVERNOR'S  LITTLE  JOKE — 
MUTUAL  ACCOMMODATION — THE  LAND  AND  ITS  PRODUCE — 
POPULATION  AND  OTHER  STATISTICS. 

>,OVERNOR  KING  followed  Hunter,  and  he 
administered  the  Government  until  August,  1806. 
In  manner  and  disposition  he  was  the  opposite  of  his 
predecessor,  being  rough  and  uncouth,  and  lacking  in 
perseverance.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  rum- 
selling  business  reached  its  full  vigour,  and  he  was  powerless 
■to  check  it.  Concerning  this  period  Dr.  Lang  writes  : — "  A 
general  dissolution  of  morals  and  a  general  relaxation  of  penal 
^ discipline  were  the  result  of  a  state  of  things  so  outrageously 
j)reposterous.     Neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  was 
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thought  of  in  the  colony  ;  aijd  as  the  arm  of  the  civil  power 
\yas  withered  under  the  blasting  influence  of  the  miserable 
system  that  prevailed,  the  police  of  the  colony  was  wretchedly 
administered,  and  virtuous  industry  was  neither  encouraged 
nor  protected.  Bai;ids  of  bushrangers  or  runaway  convicts 
traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  and,  entering  the  houses 
of  the  defenceless  settlers  in  open  day,  committed  tearful 
atrocities." 

Governor  King,  who  had  served  under  Captain  Phillip 
on  the  first  voyage  to  the  colony,  had  done  good  service  in 
the  establishment  of  Norfolk  Island,  but  during  his  adminis- 
tration all  the  good  work  he  had  then  accomplished  was 
undone  by  the  temporary  abandonment  of  that  subordinate 
settlement,  which  had  made  considerable  advancement,  and 
upon  which  a  large  sum  of  money  and  much  labour  had  been 
expended. 

The  year  1804  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  conspiracy 
among  the  convicts  at  Castlehill.  They  were  250  strong,  but 
were  defeated  in  fifteen  minutes  by  Major  Johnston  at  the 
head  of  twenty-four  soldiers  of  the.  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
Sixteen  of  the  convicts  were  killed  during  the  **  engagement,*' 
twelve  were  wounded,  and  thirty  were  made  prisoners.  The 
rest  surrendered  at  discretion.  Five  of  the  ringleaders  W£re 
afterwards  executed. 

Under  Governor  King  the  Female  Orphan  School  was 
founded,  the  first  issue  of  copper  coin  took  place,  the  Sydney 
Gazette  (the  first  Australian  newspaper)  was  published,  a 
number  of  free  emigrant  settlers,  (chiefly  from  the  Scottish 
border)  arrived  in  the  colony  on  free  passages  and  received  a 
grant  of  100  acres  of  land  each  and  rations  from  the  King's 
Stores. 
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A  glance  at  some  of  the  "Generai  Orders"  gviWished 
in  tbe  Gautte^  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  was  simply  aa  org^ji 
for  the  powerful  classes.  These  general  orders  regulated  the 
words,  the  habits,  the  conduct,  and  almost  the  looks  of  the 
people ;  they  fixed  tifie  time  to  rise  and  go  to  b^d ;  enacted 
that  **  idlers  "  were  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  at  hard  labour ; 
that  persons  guilty  of  seditious  words  or  actions  were  to 
receive  exemplary  punishment,  and  their  houses  to  be 
demolished ;  that  free  persons  neglecting  to  attend  musters 
were  to  be  treated  as  vagrants  and  sent  to  hard  labour.  The 
profits  of  both  importers  and  retailers  were  also  regulated  by 
general  orders.  Those  of  the  former  were  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  latter  ten  per  cent. — the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  former  class  proving  how  tender 
the  officials  were  to  themselves,  they  being  the  principal 
importers. 

It  was  during  Governor  King's  administration  also  that 
the  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  convict  settlement  at  PcMTt 
Phillip ;  two  vessels — one  with  stores  for  three  years,  and  the 
other  with  300  convicts,  50  marines,  a  few  free  settlers, 
twenty-five  women,  ten  children,  and  the  proper  complement 
of  officers — being  sent  out  by  Lord  Hobart,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  who  desired  to  immortalise  his  name 
in  this  way.  The  site  of  the  settlement  was  chosen  at  Point 
Nepean,  near  the  heads,  and  the  people  all  landed  ;  but  finding 
that  the  site  was  unfavorable  Lieutenant- Colonel  Collins, 
the  officer  in  charge,  represented  to  Governor  King  the 
desirability  of  removing  the  settlement  to  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and,  permission  being  granted,  the  settlement  was  removed 
accordingly.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  event  of  greatest 
importance  under  the  rule  of  Governor  King.  Subsequently 
the  population  of  Van  Dietnan's  Land  was  increased  by  the 
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transportation  of  convicts  from  Sydney,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
free  Norfolk  Islanders  also  found  a  home  there,  when,  much  to 
their  disappointment,  the  settlement  on  that  island  was  broken 
up.  The  records  of  the  early  days  of  Tasmanian  colonization 
resemble  in  their  general  features  those  of  New  South  Wales 
—being  periods  of  hardship,  privation,  famine,  crime,  and 
conflicts  with  the  natives. 

The  month  of  March,  1806,  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  occurence  of  the  heaviest  flood  that  up  to  that  time  had 
visited  the  Hawkesbury.  The  rain  continued  for  nearly  a 
month  without  intermission,  and  flooded  the  country,  causing 
not  a  little  loss  of  life  and  immense  destruction  of  property. 
Two  hundred  stacks  of  wheat  were  stated  to  have  been 
carried  out  to  sea,  many  of  them  covered  with  poultry,  pigs, 
and  other  animals,  which  had  taken  refuge  upon  them.  The 
total  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  ;^35,ooo,  and  the 
unfortunate  settlers  only  escaped  from  the  waters  to  find 
starvation  staring  them  in  the  face.  But  the  Government 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  by  regulating  the  consumption 
of  food  generally,  made  provision  for  their  immediate  wants, 
compelling  those  who  had  saved  their  grain  to  share  it  with 
their  less  fortunate  neighbours.  During  the  period  of  scarcity 
resulting  from  this  sudden  overflowing  of  the  waters,  the  price 
of  the  two-pound  loaf  rose  to  5s.,  and  wheat  was  hardly  pro- 
curable at  80s.  per  bushel. 

"  The  six  years  of  Governor  King's  rule,"  says  Bennett, 
"  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  serious  civil  disturbances 
and  the  prevalence  of  drinking  habits  to  a  degree  probably 
never  before  witnessed  in  any  community,  were  marked  by  a 
steady  advancemeut  in  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  colony.  The  sealing  trade  and  whale  fishery 
were  carried  on  with  energy  and  profit,  the  foundation  of 
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what  proved  a  lucrative  intercourse  with  New  Zealand  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands  was  opened  up,  new  settlements  were 
formed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  land  was  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  pastoral  enterprise  received  an  impetus  which, 
a  few  years  after,  placed  the  growing  of  fine  wool  amongst 
the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  of  colonial  pursuits.  The 
progeny  of  the  choice  merino  rams  imported  some  years 
before  by  Mr.  John  Macarthur  had  gradually  but  steadily 
continued  to  improve,  and  at  length  to  supersede  the 
worthless  breed  of  sheep  which  had  been  introduced,  chiefly 
at  the  public  expense,  from  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  natural  woods  of  the  colony  were  found  to  be 
useful  for  something  more  than  firewood,  and  brewing,  salU 
making,  boat,  ship  and  carriage  building  commenced." 

There  was  a  funny  side  to  Governor  King's  character, 
and  he  occasionally  exhibited  that  side  to  those  under  him. 
A  story  is  told  illustrative  of  his  inclination  for  practical 
joking.  He  was  one  day  standing  under  the  verandah  of 
Government  House,  when  a  man,  who  had  once  been  in  the 
marines,  presented  himself  and  petitioned  for  a- grant  of  land. 
The  Governor  recognised  the  petitioner,  and  questioned  him 
thus :  "  You  have  been  a  marine  ?"  **  Yes,  please  your 
Excellency,"  replied  the  man.  "  Can  you  go  through  the 
manual  exercise  yet?"  enquired  the  Governor,  smiling. 
"  Yes,  please  your  Excellency,"  was  the  reply.  "  Stand  at 
■ease,  then,"  said  the  Governor,  and  the  man  obeyed  with 
alacrity.  **  Shoulder  arms  !"  "  Right  about  face  !"  were  the 
next  commands,  each  of  which  the  man  performed — pleased 
no  doubt,  though  perhaps  a  little  astonished,  at  his 
Excellency's  pla5^fulness.  While  standing  thus  he  received 
a  final  order —  "  March !"  and  the  now  discomforted  marine 
stepped  out  on  the  return  journey,  while  the  Governor  turned 
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into  his  apartments*  iatughinga?!  J  ttis  Htoe  joke.  It  ig  said/ 
however,  that  the  mkn  after^aUds  received  his  grknt  of  land 
from  the  Governor  as  a  reward  ibr  his  obedience  to  orders. 

In  one  of  the  old  records  rfelalfng  t^  this  period  I  find  the 
following  significant  statement : — Governor  King,  just  before 
his  resignation,  gave  Governor  Bligh  a  grant  of  looo  acres  of 
land ;  and  subsequently,  Governor  Bligh  gave  Mrs.  King  a 
grant  of  looo  acres.  There  was  no  joking  about  this  sort  of 
mutual  accommodation. 

From  the  Official  Returns  for  1806  the  following  statistical 
notices  are  extracted : — 

ACRES 

Quantity  of  land  occupied  by  Government  or 

granted  to  private  individuals             ...  125,476 

Quantity  of  land  cleared               ...             ...  16,624 

,;           In  wheat...             7,ii8 

„            In  barley,  maize,  &c.,       ...  5,279 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  land  was  18  bushels  per 

acre. 

Niunber  of  Horned  Cattle  ...  3,264 

„         Sheep             ...  ...  16,501 

,,          i^igs                 ...  ...  14,300 

„         Horses            ...  ...  458 

„         Goats              ...  ...  2,900 

The  administration  of  Governor  King  was  barren  of  good 
fruit,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  strong  antagonism  of 
the  military  **  ring  *'  whose  influence  he  was  powerless  to 
break.  It  is  said  that  the  baneful  Corps  had  something  to  da 
with  shortening  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  colony. 

The  population  of  the  colony  and  its  dependencies  at  the 
period  of  Governor'  King's  departure  (August,  1806)  was 
about  9000,  of  which  7,200  were  in  New  South  Wales,  528  at 
Hobart  Town,  and  1084  at  Norfolk  Island. 
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CHAPTER  V— GOVERNOR  BLIGH.-^iSoe  to  1809. 

HIS      FIGHT      WITH      THE      MILITARY      HUCKSTERS  —  MR.      JOHN 

MACARTHUR — MAJOR    JOHNSTON COWARDLY     POLTROONS — 

CLEVER,  WEALTHY,  AND  UNSCRUPULOUS — BLIGH's  STORY 
OF  THE  REBELLION — THE  COLONY'S  TWENTIETH  ANNIVER- 
SARY —  THE     JOHNSTON  -  MACARTHUR     ADMINISTRATION  — 

SANCTIMONIOUS     SOLDIERS REV.     H.     FULTON,     AN     IRISH 

EXILE — AN  ATTORN  Y- GENERAL  TRANSPORTED  FOR  SEVEN 
YEARS — DISTRIBUTING    FAVOURS — ANARCHY,    RESULTING    IN,- 

IDLENESS  AND  PROFLIGACY THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  CORPS 

ORDERED  HOME — ^JOHNSTON  CASHIERED  AND  MACARTHUR 
KEPT  IN  ENGLAND. 

^OVERNOR  BLIGH  succeeded  Governor  King,  and 
imparted  a  vigour  into  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
which  furnished  a  marked  contrast  to  the  poHcy  of 
hesitation  pursued  by  King.  His  conduct  under  the  mutiny 
of  the  ship  Bounty,  of  which  vessel  he  was  in  command,  fully 
proved  that  he  was  a  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  stern  deter- 
mination. If  he  had  been  a  man  of  tact  as  well,  his  term  of 
office  would  have  been  fruitful  of  more  pleasure  to  himself  and 
more  immediate  good  to  the  colony  over  which  he  was  sent  to 
preside.  He  was  full  of  zeal,  but  his  zeal  being  accompanied 
frequently  by  excessive  bluntness  and  outbursts  of  passion,  it 
occasionally  brought  forth  evil  rather  than  good.  Judging 
from  his  conduct  towards  them  at  the  start,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Governor  King,  who  had  not  then  left  the  colony,  had 
given  him  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  unscrupulous  character 
of  the  military  and  official  hucksters,  some  of  whose 
movements  have  already  been  recorded,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  play  at  cross  purposes  with  them  from  the  commencement 
of  his  rule. 
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He  manifested  a  violent  dislike  towards  Captain  John 
Macarthur,  whom  he  evidently  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
sinner,  the  leading  spirit,  in  the  camp  of  spoliators,  whose 
names  were  being  daily  cursed  by  the  poor  and  struggling 
settlers  of  the  colony.  Within  a  month  of  the  Governor's 
landing  Macarthur  proceeded  to  Governm^t  House  in  order, 
as  he  afterwards  put  it,  "  to  speak  to  him  of  my  affairs."  He 
sought  to  button-hole  the  Governor  when  walking  in  the 
garden,  but  the  Governor  gave  him  to  understand,  in  language 
not  of  the  mildest  kind,  that  his  affairs  were  of  very  secondary 
importance  indeed,  and  roared  out  at  him — "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  your  sheep,  sir  ?  what  have  I  to  do  with  your  cattle  ? 
I  have  heard  of  your  concerns,  sir  ;  you  have  got  5000  acres  of 
land  in  the  finest  situation  in  the  country  ;  but,  by  God,  you 
shan't  keep  it  ?" 

From  this  out  Macarthur  and  the  Governor  were  sworn 
foes.  The  former  deserved  some  credit  for  his  energy  in 
the  sheep-breeding  line,  but  there  were  two  sides  to  his 
character,  and  the  Governor  looked  at  the  side  which  was 
certainly  the  largest — the  side  which  revealed  his  connection 
with  a  clique  who  have  been  described  as  **  clever,  not  very 
scrupulous,  and  wealthy  men,  of  whom  John  Macarthur  was 
undoubtedly  the  cleverest,  the  most  wealthy,  and  perhaps  in 
some  respects  the  most  unscrupulous."  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  a  man  would  submit  to  a  snubbing  with 
impunity,  especially  as  he  was  backed  up  by  powerful 
influence  in  England,  which  had  secured  for  him,  on 
representations  that  he  would  be  able  in  time  to  supply  the 
British  woollen  manufacturers  with  all  the  fine  wool  required, 
a  grant  of  5000  acres  of  land,  with  shepherds  and  **  every 
other  reasonable  and  proper  means"  for  advancing  his  object. 
And  as  Macarthur  was  the  leader  of  the  class  who  had  been 
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bound  together  so  closely  by  the  promptings  of  self-interest, 
war  with  him  meant  war  with  that  class — the  officers  and 
ex-officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  The  Governor 
at  once  proceeded  to  deal  heavy  blows  at  the  spirit  monopoly 
established  by  these  men,  among  whom  he  at  once  became 
most  unpopular,  although  by  the  small  settlers  and  the 
wealthy  emancipists  he  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  open  rupture  which  took  place  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Macarthur  "  clan,"  and  which  resulted  in 
an  act  of  rebellion  and  the  deposition  of  the  Governor  has 
already  been  briefly  sketched. 

The  events  following  Macarthur's  liberation  from  gaol 
by  his  fellow  officers  are  thus  described  by  the  Governor  in 
the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  court  martial  at  which 
Colonel  Johnston  was  tried,  in  the  year  1811 : — 

**  Immediately  after  the  order  for  the  release  of 
Macarthur,  there  followed  an  operation  of  the  main  guard 
close  to  the  gate  of  Government  House,  and  the  regiment 
marched  down  from  the  barracks,  led  on  by  Major  Johnson 
and  the  other  officers,  with  colours  fl)dng  and  music  playing 
as  they  advanced  to  the  house.  Within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  house  was  surrounded  ;  the  soldiers  quickly  broke  into  all 
parts  of  it,  and  arrested  all  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Gore, 
the  provost-marshal;  Mr.  Griffin,  my  secretary;  and  Mr. 
Fulton,  the  chaplain.  I  had  just  time  to  call  to  my 
orderly- sergeant  to  have  my  horses  ready  while  I  went 
upstairs  to  put  on  my  uniform,  when  on  my  return,  as  I 
was  standing  on  the  staircase  waiting  for  my  servant  with  my 
sword,  I  saw  a  number  of  soldiers  rushing  upstairs  with  their 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  as  I  conceived  to  seize  my 
person.  I  retired  instantly  into  a  back  room  to  defeat  their 
object,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the 
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restoration  pf  my  authority,  which  in  such  a  critical  situation 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  my  getting  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  Hawkesbury,  where  I  knew  the 
whole  body  of  people  would  flock  to  my  standard.  To  this 
situation  I  was  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  and  after 
experiencing  much  insult  was  conducted  below  by  Lieutenant 
Minchin,  who  told  me  that  Major  Johnston  was  waiting  for 
me.  We  passed  together  into  the  drawing-room,  every  part 
being  crowded  with  soldiers  under  arms,  many  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  intoxicated. 

**  I  then  received  a  letter  brought  by  Lieutenant  Moore, 
and  signed  by  Major  Johnston,  (calling  himself  Lieutenant- 
Governor),  requiring  me  to  resign  my  authority,  and  to 
submit  to  the  arrest  under  which  he  placed  me,  which  I  had 
scarcely  perused,  when  a  message  was  delivered  to  me  that 
Major  Johnston  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  the  adjoining  room, 
at  the  door  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  appeared, 
surrounded  by  his  officers  aud  soldiers ;  and  in  terms  much  to 
the  same  efifect  as  his  letter,  he  there  verbally  confirmed  my 
arrest.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  my  secretary  and  my 
friends  were  prevented  from  seeing  me,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  my  daughter  and  another  lady. 

**  By  Major  Johnston's  orders  several  persons  seized  my 
cabinet  and  papers,  with  my  commission,  instructions,  and 
the  great  seal  of  the  colony.  These  were  locked  up  in  a  room 
guarded  by  two  sentinels,  and  several  others  were  placed 
around  the  house  to  prevent  my  escape. 

"The  same  evening  committees  were  formed  with  a 
•pretended  view  of  examining  into  my  government,  but  in 
xeaUty  to  discover  all  such  persons  as  were  attached  to  me. 
In  this  Macarthur  took  an  active  part.  On  the  following  day 
.Lieut.  Moore  came  with  Major  Johnston's  orders  and  carried 
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away  my  swords  and  what  fire-arms  he  found  in  the  house ; 
at  noon  three  volleys  were  fired  by  the  soldiers  and  twenty- 
one  gims  from  the  battery,  while  the  royal  standard  was 
displayed  ;  His  Majesty*s  Commissary,  the  Provost- Marshal, 
the  Judge-Advocate,  and  the  Chaplain  were  suspended  from 
their  offices ;  all  the  magistrates  were  dismissed,  and  others 
appointed  in  their  room ;  the  most  extraordinary  and 
mutinous  proclamations  were  issued,  and  even  my  broad 
pendant  as  Commodore  on  the  station  was  ordered  by  Major 
Johnston  to  be  struck.  Thus  was  the  mutiny  complete; 
those  who  were  concerned  in  it  had  got  possession  of  the 
government,  had  turned  out  all  the  civil  officers  and 
substituted  others  in  their  room,  and  imposed  on  me  an 
arrest  which  continued  from  the  time  of  the  mutiny  till  the 
20th  February,  1809." 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  a  rather  curious  fact  that 
Governor  Bligh's  arrest  took  place  on  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  settlement — 26th  January, 
1808. 

Some  of  Bligh's  enemies  have  charged  him  with 
cowardice  on  the  occasion  of  his  arrest,  declaring  that  when 
the  soldiers  went  to  Government  House  he  ran  to  the  servants' 
room  and  hid  under  a  bed ;  but  this  was  clearly  disproved 
by  him  at  Major  Johnson's  trial  in  England. 

After  the  Governor's  arrest  Major  Johnston  assumed  the 
reins  of  Government,  but  the  very  men  who  had  made  a 
catspaw  of  him  in  leading  the  rebellion  were  the  first  to 
thwart  his  effi^rts  to  properly  conduct  public  affairs. 
Macarthur  was  virtually  the  Governor,  although  only  holding 
office  as  Colonial  Secretary,  to  which  position  he  had 
appointed  himself.  Every  officer  and  magistrate  who  was 
known  to  be  favorable  to  Bligh  was  dismissed  from  office, 
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and  personal  friends,  and  members  of  "  the  mess,"  were  put 
in  their  places.  Even  the  chaplain.  Rev.  Henry  Fulton,  was 
suspended,  the  meek-faced  rascals  who  had  usurped  authority 
and  power  having  issued  the  following  pious  "General 
Order  "  :— 

"The  Rev.  Henry  Fulton,  is  suspended  from  discharg- 
ing in  future  the  office  of  Chaplain  in  the  colony." 

**  The  officers,  civil  and  military,  are  ordered  to  attend 
divine  worship  on  Sunday  next,  at  the  New  Church;  and 
every  well-disposed  inhabitant  is  requested  to  be  present  to 
join  in  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  his  merciful  interposition 
in  their  favour,  by  relieving  them  without  bloodshed  from  the 
awful  situation  in  which  they  stood  before  the  memorable 
26th  instant." 

Referring  to  this  case,  Bennet  says — **  The  fate  of  this 
gentleman  was  singular.  He  had  been  exiled  from  Ireland 
for  some  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Here,  on  the 
'contrary,  he  was  punished  for  his  loyalty !"  He  was  father 
of  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  crossed,  and 
the  name  of  Fulton  is  yet  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the 
Bathurst  and  0*Connell  Plains  district. 

The  provisional  Johnston- Macarthur  Government  carried 
matters  with  a  rather  free  hand.  They  sent  the  deposed 
provost-marshal  to  gaol  for  a  term,  and  sentenced  the 
attorney  who  had  drawn  up  the  indictment  against  Macarthur 
to  seven  years'  transportation.  Thus  thety  dealt  with  their 
enemies ;  but  their  friends  they  rewarded.  Rum  from  the 
King's  store ;  permits  to  land  and  licenses  to  retail  ardent 
spirits ;  grants  of  land  and  Government  cattle — these  were 
distributed  largely  to  that  part  of  the  free  population  who 
expressed   approval   of  their    measures;    while    friends  not 
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free  were  freely  pardoned  and  received  lesser  indulgences. 
**  In  this  w*y/*  says  Dr.  Lang,  "  a  number  of  persons  of  the 
worst  character  were  turned  loose  upon  the  colony,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  free  settlers,  and  as  an  idea  also  got 
abroad  among  the  convicts  that  the  colony  had  now  become 
free,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  obligatdry  to  labour,  the  resUk 
was  a  state  of  anarchy  that  produced  a  general  neglect  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  was  otherwise  distressing  in 
the  extreme  to  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  population." 

Governor  Bligh  was  kept  in  confinement  until  he  was 
superseded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foveaux,  who  had  returned 
from  England  with  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  who  in  turn  was  superseded  by  Colonel  Patterson.  Bligh 
was  then  offered  the  command  of  a  vessel  to  proceed  to 
England,  an<J  after  delays  of  little  historical  interest  he  sailed 
for  England  on  12th  May,  1810,  about  six  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  next  Governor  proper  of  the  colony — Macquarie. 

As  previously  recorded,  Johnston  was  iubsequentlyTClted 
before  a  court-martial  in  England  and  cashieredH  arnd 
Macarthur  lyas  prohibited  for  eight  years  from  returning  im 
the  colony. 

Andtho  New  South  Wales  Corps,  or  the  102nd  Regimenti 
were  ordero4  home;  but  not  a  few  of  the  officers  stayed 
behind  to  live  upon  the  wealth  which  they  hml  accumulated 
by  extortion,  violence  and  fraud.  If  for  nothing  elae^ 
Governor  Bligh  deserves  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remem* 
brance  by  the  colonists  for  the  part  he  played  in  breddng  np 
this  ban4of  wholesale  plunderers. 
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CHAPTER  VL— GOVERNOR  MACQUARIE—iSog  to  1821 

j||ACQUARIE*S  PERSONAL  CHARACTER — BRICKS  AND  MORTAR — 
ENERGY  AND  SELF-CONCEIT — RESTORATION  OF  ORDER — 
REINSTATEMENT  OF  THE  OLD  OFFICIALS — SMALL  SETTLERS 

AND  EMANCIPISTS HIS  PARTIALITY  FOR  THE  LATTER — FIRST 

CONVICT  MAGISTRATE — COLLISIONS  \yjTH  THE  OFFICERS — 
THE  GOVERNOR,  AND  THE  JUDGE — DISCOURAGING  IMMIGRA- 
TION— LIBERAL  GRANTS  OF  LAND — THE  "  EXCLUSIVES  " 
COMPLAIN  TO  THE  HOME  GOVERNMENT— A  COMMISSIONER 
OF  IKOUIRY  SENT  OUT  —  MINGLING  OF  THE  *^A$S  — 
ENCOURAGING     SETTLEMENT  —  IMPROVING     THE     ROADS  — 

OPENING  THE  COUNTRY — SKILLED    LABOUR   MONOPOLISED 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY CROSSING  THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS 

— THE  CONVICT  EXPLORER — RAPID  INCHEASE  OF  STOCK — 
NEW  SOURCES  OF  WEALTH — DEATH  AGONY  OF  THE  CONVICT 
SYSTEM — MACQUARIE*S  RECORD — HIS  RECALL. 

^OVEjR^NOR  MAGQUARIE  followed  Bligh,   and  he 

assumed   the   Government   of  the  xokmy  on    2^h 

December,   1809.    Briefly  put,   he   was  a   man    of 

energetic  action,  self-reliance  and  determination,  .but  a  poor 

^ffinanoier ;  a  man  ofrgoqd  intenlions  but  dtet^ibly^^iooateited, 

IM^  chief  weakne^  heiog  the  delight  of  afiixing  hi$  oameto 

I«l«tything  requirixig,  a  name  in  the  colony,  whetheri  public 

«imildi39g6,   streets,   rivers^  or  mountains^    His  hobl^  was 

•brkksiapd.mortar)  aiid  he  rode  it  most  unm^eifidly.    The 

q^qmid^  show  that. during, iii6  administration,  extendtogiover 

twelve  years,  he  caused  to.rbeiei^ected  in  Ne^^Soutli. Wales 

upwards  of  two  hundred  buildings  and  in  Van  Dieman's  Land 

about  fifty,  on  the  front  stone  of  nearly  every  one  of  which 

the  name  of  "Macquarie"  was  carved.    Yet,   not   without 

reason,    his    era  has  by  many  been  looked  upon   as    the 
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-commencement  of  the  prosperity  and  rising  greatness  of  New 
South  Wales ;  for  he  did  more  than  any  other  Governor  to 

.open  ifp  the  yet  unexplored  country  and  develop  its  natural 
resources. 

One  of  Macquarie's  first  acts  was  thp  issue  of  a 
proclanutticA  declaring  the  King's  displeasure  *t  the  mutinous 
proceedings  which  had  just  previously  taken  place ;  and  this 
was  speedily  followed  by  another  declaring  null  and  void  all 
the  acts  of  the  interim  Government,  All  the  officers  who 
had  been  removed  when  Bligh  was  arrested  were  reinstated, 
.and  the  power  of  the  once  dominant  cHque  having  beep 
completely  broken,  the  Governor  himself  being  colonel  of  th^ 
regiment  of  the  line  which  formed  the  garrison  (the  73rd),  thf3 
small  settlers  and  emancipists  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  a 
season  of  quiet  enjoyment  of  rights  and  privileges  to  which 
they  had  long  been  strangers.  Their  hope  was  mpre  than 
fulfilled,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Macquarie's  administration  was  chiefly  remarjcabie  fc>r 
(i)  the  elevation  of  the  emancipist  class  into  higher  positions 
of  social,  civil,  and  political  life ;  (2)  the  stimulus  given  to 
agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  (3)  the  successful  exploration  and 
settlement  of  new  country. 

He  had  a  great  partiality  for  the  emancipated  convicts, 
and  went  to  extremes  in  seeking  to  raise  them  to  the  highest 
level  of  respectability.  Within  a  month  of  his  arrival  he 
appointed  to  the  office  of  the  magistracy  a  Scotch  convict 
named  Thompson,  who  had  amassed  not  a  Httie  wealth  by 
dealing,  and  who,  although  possessed  of  considerable  natural 
.ability,  was  nevertheless  not  a  man  of  good  feputktion.  This 
.act  naturally  gave  great  offence  to  the  **  aristocracy,"  whose 
pride  and  position  had  thus  been  literally  dragged  in  the  dust. 
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They  protested  and  threatened,  but  the  Governor  met  alf 
their  objections  by  the  simple  remark  that  there  were  but 
two  classes  in  the  colony  to  choose  from — those  who  had 
been  transported,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  been.  As 
a  further  mark  of  favour  Thompson  was  admitted  to  the 
table  of  the  Governor,  and  to  that  of  the  officers  of  the 
73rd  Regiment,  although  the  members  of  the  mess  went 
as  far  as  they  dare  in  the  direction  of  resistance. 
Other  similar  appointments  followed,  the  object  of 
making  them  evidently  being  to  shew  the  convict  class  • 
that  good  behaviour  would  bring  its  reward.  Had  the 
Governor  used  wise  discrimination  in  distributing  his  favours 
tthe  good  results  hoped  for  might  have  foUowtid  ;  but  he  was 
not  wise,  and  the  opposition  of  the  wealthy  free  colonists 
appeared  but  to  goad  him  to  excess  of  foolishness.  His 
whole  conduct  towards  the  convicts  may  be  described  as  - 
foolish  and  dangerous  favouritism,  and  one  writer  has- 
declared  that  **  the  circumstance  of  being  notorious  for  a  life 
of  open  and  outrageous  profligacy,  was  no  impediment  to 
promotion  or  employment  under  the  government  of  Major- 
General  Macquarie,"  who  at  times  appears  to  have  acted  on 
the  principle  that  **  prosperous  vice  ought  to  be  rewarded 
and  encouraged," 

One  of  the  first  collisions  which  Macquarie  had  with 
the  officers  of  his  government  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  shortly 
after  the  arrival  in  the  colony  of  the  first  judge,  on 
account  of  certain  attorneys  who  had  originally  been 
transported,  but  whose  sentences  had  expired,  claiming  the 
right  to  practice  in  the  court.  The  Governor  wrote  to  the 
judge  strongly  recommending  the  petition  of  the  emancipist 
attorneys;  but  the  judge  declared  that  he  would  not  admit 
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as  attorneys,  nor  administer  the  oath  to  persons,  who  had 
been  transported  to  the  colony  as  felons.  The  business  of 
the  court  was  suspended ;  Macquarie  reported  the  judge  to 
Earl  Bathurst,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies];  and 
the  strait-laced  judge  was  recalled  ''on  account  of  conduct 
which  could  admit  of  no  justification."  Thus,  in  the  highest 
quarters,  Macquarie  fought  for  and  with  those  who  wished  to 
regain  the  positions  which  they  had  lost  in  the  old  country. 

But  he  did  not  rest  with  this,  and  here  it  is  that  his  folly 
was  made  more  apparent.  From  the  first  he  appears  to  have 
discouraged  the  influx  of  free  settlers,  a  steady  though  small 
stream  of  which  had  set  in  towards  the  colony,  the  attraction 
doubtless  being  the  liberal  offers  of  grants  of  land  and  cheap 
labour  made  by  the  Home  Government  to  those  who  chose 
to  try  their  fortunes  at  "Botany  Bay,"  those  who  came 
being  for  the  most  part  small  capitalists  ;  and  while  doing  this 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  "  bring  on  "  the  convicts 
who  were  not  in  chains. 

Referring  to  this  period,  Bennett  says : — **  The  opposition 
which  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  free  settlers  shewed  to 
Macquarie's  policy  of  elevating  some  of  the  emancipists  to  the 
magisterial  bench  and  to  social  equality  with  themselves,  was 
met  on  his  part  by  daily-increasing-  manifestations  of  favour 
towards  those  on  whose  support  he  was  in  a  great  measure 
driven  to  rely.  He  saw  that  his  predecessor  had  been  deposed 
by  a  few  wealthy  colonists  and  their  military  friends,  and  self- 
preservation  suggested  the  desirability  of  raising  up  a  class 
on  whom  he  could  calculate  with  certainty ;  and  whose 
numbers,  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  and  daily  extending 
influence,  would  be  sure  to  be  exerted  in  opposition  to  those 
who  had  so  long  been  dominant.  With  the  view  of  encourag- 
ing the  class  of  emancipists,  Macquarie  did  not  hesitate  to 
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depart  from  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  which  had  l)een" 
to  give  grants  of  land  only  to  free  or  freed  persons  of  good 
character.  His  opponents  say  that  he  bestowed  farms  on  all 
whose  sentences  had  expired,  without  requiring  the  slightest 
evidence  that  they  were  worthy  of  such  favours.  Many  of 
these  men — indeed,  the  majority  of  them — averse  to  the 
practice  of  honest  industry,  soon  disposed  of  land  so  easily 
acquired.  A  few  quarts  of  rum,  or  any  other  means  of 
gratifying  their  passion  for  present  and  sensual  indulgence,, 
offered  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted  by  people  of  their 
habits  and  character.  .  .  .  .  The  opposition  he 
manifested  to  the  introduction  of  a  free  immigrant  population 
and  his  avowed  opinions  in  favour  of  the  prison  class,  were 
so  strong  as  not  only  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  influx  of 
the  former  during  the  greater  part  of  his  administration,  but 
to  create  and  sustain  an  opinion  among  the  latter  that  they 
alone  had  any  right  in  the  colony,  and  that  the  others  were 
intruders  whose  presence  ought  scarcely  to  be  tolerated." 
Macquarie  distributed  his  land  grant  favours  with  a 
most  liberal  hand,  and  identified  himself  so  closely  with  the  • 
emancipists'  cause  as  to  incur  the  undying  enmity  of  the 
wealthy  freemen,  or  "  exclusives,"  who  harassed  him 
continually,  and  whose  murmuring  even  found  utterances  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  formulated  charges  against 
him  of  various  kinds,  and  a  special  commissioner  (Mr. 
Bigge)  was  despatched  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  colony.  That  gentleman's  report 
was  very  exhaustive  and  voluminous,  and  to  it  may  be 
attributed  Macquarie's  recall,  it  being  considered  that  three 
things,  at  least,  had  been  proved  against  him,  namely:— 
excessive  expenditure  upon  useless  or  unnecessary  buildings  ; 
the  want  of  proper  checks,  and  the  consequent  waste  in  the 
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disposal  of  the  public  stores  and  materials ;  and  the  glaring 
(fisregird  of  cleanliness,  propriety,  and  decency  in  the  manage- 
iwent  of  the  female  convicts.  The  Ifet  of  public  works 
executed  undw  hfe  orders  fills  ten  closely-printed  pages  of  a 
Parliamentary  Report,  and  includes  not  fewer  than  250  itfems^ 
the  chief  being  barracks  for  troops,  stores  for  provisions^ 
hospitals,  public  offices,  churches,  school-houses,  quays^ 
wharfs,  watch-houses  and  police  offices.  During  his 
administration  276  miles  of  road  were  constructed,  with  all 
necessary  wooden  bridges,  some  of  them  being  of  large 
dimensions. 

But  although  Macquarie's  efforts  to  elevate  the 
emancipists  were  not  directly  successful,  in  after  years 
the  fruit  appeared,  and  the  **  tainted  herd  "  became  merged 
in  the  general  mass  of  the  population;  their  descendants^ 
if  not  themselves,  enjoying  all  the  privileges  and  blessings 
obtainable  by  the  descendants  of  the  "Pure  Merinos '*^ 
who  had  bleated  so  loudly  during  Macquarie's  rule;  so 
that  as  to-day  one  class  stands  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
other  in  private,  social,  and  public  life,  not  even  a  policeman 
of  the  olden  time  (if  there  be  one  living)  can  tell  the  diflference 
between  them. 

In  no  direction  was  Macquarie's  energy  more  vigorously 
exercised  than  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population.  From  the  first  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  personally  went  through 
most  erf  the  country  districts,  in  order  to  see  for  himself  the 
ccmdition  of  the  people  and  what  improvements  in  their 
habits,  mode  of  living,  and  pursuits  could  be  eflfected.  The 
result  of  his  observations  was  published  in  a  General  Order 
on  his  return  to  head  quarters,  and  the  following  paragraph 
from  that  Order  will  shew  the  condition  of  affairs  rural  during^ 
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the  first  year  of  his  administration : — "  His  Excellency  cannot 
forbear  expressing  his  regret  that  the  settlers  in  general  have 
not  paid  that  attention  to  domestic  comfort  which  they  ought 
to  do,  by  erecting  commodious  residences  for  themselves,  and 
suitable  housing  for  the  reception  of  their  grain  and  cattle ; 
nor  can  he  refrain  from  observ  ing  on  the  miserable  clothing 
of  many  of  the  people,  whose  means  of  providing  decent 
apparel,  at  least,  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  leave  them 
without  any  excuse  for  that  neglect.  His  Excellency 
therefore  earnestly  recommends  and  trusts  that  they  will  pay 
more  attention  to  those  very  important  objects ;  and,  by  a 
strict  regard  to  economy  and  temperance,  that  they  will,  on 
his  annual  tour,  enable  him  to  give  a  more  unqualified 
approbation  to  their  exertions." 

And  he  did  not  simply  preach  to  them.  He  acted  with 
and  for  them,  working  to  bring  them  within  easy  reach  of  the 
only  market  available  by  improving  the  roads  leading  thereto, 
and  which  had  received  but  scant  attention  before  his  arrival. 
He  also  set  an  example  in  the  building  line,  already  referred 
to,  and  employed  nearly  all  the  skilled  labour  available  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Government ;  but  the  buildings  being  for 
the  most  part  in  and  around  Sydney,  those  settlers  who  lived 
away  from  the  centre  did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
erections.  Even  when,  through  his  vigorous  encouragement 
of  ekploration  and  settlement,  the  operations  of  the  settlers 
were  carried  beyond  the  mountains,  he  did  not  awake  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  preserving  a  monopoly  of  the  labour 
requisite  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  advice ;  and  in  this  way 
he  really  hampered  the  general  building  work,  private 
enterprise  being  cramped  for  want  of  the  assistance  of  the 
mechanics  who  were  kept  by  the  Governor  under  his  own 
eye  while  carrying  out  his  building  hobby.    The  settlers 
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-complaiaed  loudly,  but  to  no  purpose— all  the  skilled  labour 
was  kept  in  Sydney  ^nd  the  other  towns  which  were  growing 
up,  and  an  official  account  shews  the  Governor's  folly  in  this 
respect. 

Of  the  skilled  mechanics  who  arrived  in  the  colony 
during  the  years  1814  to  1820,  the  Government  retained  269 
blacksmiths  out  of  284;  out  of  337  carpenters,  all  but  i6; 
and  out  of  284  bricklayers  and  brickmakers,  all  but  five, 
Hence  the  perpetuation  of  bark  and  slab  hovels,  and  the 
slow  growth  of  private  buildings  with  any  pretensions  to 
decency  or  stability  in  fact  or  appearance.  With  this 
exception,  however,  Macquarie's  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  settlers — immigrants  and  emancipists  alike — 
were  honest  and  earnest,  and  they  were  fruitful  of  good,  a 
stimulus  being  given  to  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
which  not  only  benefitted  the  individual  settler,  but  the  now 
rapidly  developing  colony  whose  history  was  being  built  up. 
He  granted  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  from  the  Government 
herds,  to  be  paid  for  in  grain,  with  eighteen  months'  credit, 
and  offered  every  inducement  possible  to  the  rural  population 
to  rise  to  a  higher  level  in  profitable  industry  and  social  life. 

The  work  of  geographical  discovery  in  which  Governor 
Macquarie  engaged,  and  which  he  pursued  with  remarkable 
determination  and  vigour,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  meritorious 
to  place  his  name  on  the  first  page  of  the  history  of  Australian 
colonization.  When  he  assumed  the  Government  the  colony 
consisted  simply  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  extending  about 
eighty  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Port 
Jackson,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  hitherto  impenetrable 
barrier  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  pierce  this 
barrier,     but    without     success.     The     first     attempt     was 
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made  by  Captain  Paterscm,  the  African  traveller,  in 
1793;  tHit  he  met  so  many  obstacles  in  the  shiape  of 
impassable  precipices,  &c„  that  he  returned  after  having 
covered  only  a  dozen  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Grose 
and  the  Hawkesbury  Rivers.  About  this  time  other 
Unsuccessful  attempts  were  also  made  by  Lieutenant  Dawes, 
Captain  Tench,  and  others.  In  1794  one  Hacking,  quarter- 
master of  the  Sirius,  essayed  the  task,  but  returned  foiled  after 
penetration  about  30  miles  beyond  the  Hawkesbury.  Two- 
years  later  Mr.  Bass,  the  discoverer  of  the  straits  bearing  his 
name,  made  the  attempt,  entering  upon  the  work  with  ropes, 
ladders,  cords,  iron  hooks,  and  every  other  appliance  which 
he  deemed  necessary  for  accomplishing  the  task  ;  but  after 
fifteen  days  of  unparalleled  fatigue  and  suffering  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  he  also  returned  defeated  and  crestfallen — the 
country  to  the  westward  of  the  giant  hills  remaining  still 
secret  and  mysterious.  And  when  the  mountains  were 
pierced  a  little  later  on  the  record  of  the  fact  was  too  strange 
for  acceptance,  and  it  was  cast  aside  by  the  authorities  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  In  1799,  during  Governor  Hunter's 
administration,  a  convict  named  Wilson,  who  had  lived  for 
several  years  with  the  blacks,  undertook  the  work  of 
exploration,  taking  with  him  a  free  servant  of  the  Governor 
and  four  other  convicts,  to  carry  provisions  and  render  other 
assistance. 

That  Wilson  succeeded,  not  only  in  crossing  the  Blue 
Mountains,  but  in  penetrating  the  country  westward  as  far 
as  the  Lachlan  river,  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  and  the  writer 
believes  that  to  him  must  the  credit  be  given  of  being  the 
first  white  man  to  scale  the  heights  and  pierce  the  gloom  of 
that  ponderous  curtain  of  rocks  and  trees  which  for  so  many 
years  had  hidden  the  beautiful  lands  of  the  western  interior 
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from  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  had  assumed  possession  of 
Australian  soil.  On  his  return  he  gave  to  the  Governor  an 
account  of  the  distance  he  had  travelled,  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  adventures  he 
had  met  with — and  his  story,  although  discredited  by 
everyone  but  the  Governor,  in  after  years  received  ample 
confirmation.  He  estimated  the  most  remote  place  which 
he  reached  as  130  miles  south-west  by  west  from  Parramatta, 
and  said  that  eighty  miles  west  he  had  found  coal  and 
limestone,  and  twenty  miles  beyond,  to  the  north,  an  open 
and  thinly  wooded  country.  The  stream  at  the  termination 
of  his  journey  he  described  as  almost  as  wide  as  the 
Hawkesbury,  and  sluggish,  but  running  apparently  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  It  was  apparently  this  fact  which 
caused  the  wise  men  and  mighty  of  that  day  to  discredit 
Wilson's  story.  They  could  not  understand  that  a  large 
river  should  run  backwards  from  the  sea,  and  their  faith  was 
then  as  small  a  quantity  as  their  knowledge  and  experience. 
They  afterward  learned  that  the  river  did  really  run  inland,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  they  even  then  bethought  them  of 
Wilson's  wonderful  services  and  story.  So  little  value  was 
attached  to  the  account  given  by  this  enterprising  convict 
that  not  only  was  no  action  taken  to  follow  up  his  work,  but 
no  authentic  narrative  thereof  was  preserved.  Had  Governor 
Hunter  been  cast  in  Macquarie's  mould,  who  knows  but  that 
his  name  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  waters  of  a 
river  in  the  west,  instead  of  one  in  the  north  ;  that  Macquarie 
Plains  would  have  been  Hunter's,  and  that  the  City  of  the 
Plains — Bathurst — would  have  been  twenty  years  older  than 
it  is! 

Between  this  time  and  1813,  two  other  attempts  were 
made  to  cross  the  mountains,  but  without  success,  and  then 
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followed  the  courageous  and  successful  journey  of  Messrs. 
Gregory  Blaxland,  W.  C.  Wentworth  and  William  Lawson 
— three  names  which  will  live  as  long  as  the  mountains  which 
they  crossed  shall  stand,  although  the  credit  given  to  them  of 
being  the  first  white  men  to  accomplish  the  feat  is  not 
properly  theirs.  In  more  senses  that  one  the  debt  the 
.  colonists  owe  to  the  convicts  is  greater  than  that  they  owe  to 
the  free  men  for  whom  those  convicts  worked. 

The  effort  of  the  three  gentlemen  named  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  live  stock  of  the  colony, 
which  at  that  time  amounted  to  65,121  sheep,  21,543  cattle, 
and  65,121  horses,  and  the  limited  pasturage  of  which  had 
been  rendered  more  limited  by  reason  of  a  serious  and  long- 
protracted  drought.  The  exploring  party  ascended  the 
mountain  ridge  that  abuts  upon  Emu  Plains  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nepean  River  ;  and  following  that  ridge  in  all  its  multitu- 
dinous windings,  they  at  length,  after  encountering  great 
.  difficulties  and  hardships,  reached  its  termination  at  Mount 
York,  twenty- five  miles  due  west  of  Emu  Plains,  and  which 
looked  down  upon  the  valley  afterwards  called  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd.  This  was  the  limit  of  their  discoveries,  and  they 
returned  to  Sydney  to  report  progress  to  the  Governor,  who 
without  loss  of  time  despatched  Deputy- Surveyor  Evans  to 
follow  up  their  track  and  explore  the  unknown  country  to 
,the  westward.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  Bathurst  Plains,  and  the  Macquarie 
.and  Lachlan  Rivers. 

Three  years  later  the  Governor  despatched  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  colony,  Mr.  John  Oxley,  on  an  exploring 
expedition  on  the  Lachlan,  and  he  traced  that  river  down 
for  upwards  of  400  miles  to  what  he  considered  its  termination 
in    extensive    morasses ;    although    had    he    continued    his 
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journey  for  a  few  hours  longer  he  would  have  discovered 
where  it  joined  the  Murrumbidgee,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of 
interior.  It  was  on  his  return  journey  that  he  crossed  that 
fine  tract  of  country,  Wellington  Valley.  During  the 
following  year  Oxley  followed  the  Macquarie  until  it  lost 
itself  in  the  level  country,  spreading  out,  as  he  supposed,  as 
the  commencement  of  a  great  inland  sea. 

In  the  meantime  the  country  to  the  south  was  beings 
explored  and  opened  up  by  Hume  and  others,  and  two* 
years  before  Macquarie*s  departure  the  discoveries  in  that 
direction  had  been  pushed  as  far  as  the  Murrumbidgee^ 
In  these  journeys  Goulburn  plains  and  a  great  part 
of  the  county  of  Argyle  was  opened  up.  By  these 
important  discoveries  the  area  of  the  colony  was  increased 
enormously,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  were  brought  within 
reach  of  those  enterprising  colonists  who  were  panting  for 
larger  room  and  freer  air. 

Macquarie  took  the  greatest  interest  in  this  work  of 
exploration,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  .would 
himself  have  been  found  pushing  through  bushes^  Iprding 
rivers,  and  scaling  rocks  in  the  search  for  new  country,  if  his 
presence  had  not  been  necessary  at  headquarters.  As  a 
proof  of  the  interest  he  took  in  the  work,  as  soon  as  the 
discoveries  were  made  known,  he  saddled  horse  and  visited 
the  new  land  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  going  as  far  as- 
Bathurst  in  one  trip  and  Goulburn  in  the  other.  The  full 
account  of  these  discoveries,  which  formed  such  an  important 
stepping-stone  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  colonization 
which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  will  be  given  when  the  subject  of  life  in  the  interior 
is  being  dealt  with  further  on.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that 
under  Macquarie's  administration  the  key  was  found  of  that 
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barrier  which  had  shut  out  from  the  world  a  land  containing 
within  itself  possibilities  of  wealth  and  greatness  second  to 
those  enjoyed  by  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Macquarie  by  one  writer : — 
-'*  He  found  New  South  Wales  a  gaol,  and  he  left  it  a  colony ; 
he  found  Sydney  a  village  and  he  left  it  a  city ;  he  found  a 
)population  of  idle  prisoners,  paupers,  and  paid  officials,  and 
he  left  a  large  free  community,  thriving  on  the  produce  of 
fiotfcs  and  the  labour  of  convicts."  Yet,  even  then  the  tone 
of  society  in  the  population  centres  was  horrible.  There  was 
no  educated '  or  honourable  class,  no  church  worthy  of  the 
name ;  no  schools  except  for  the  wealthy,  and  those  taught 
'Cbiefly  by  convicts ;  there  were  slave  masters  who  sold  rum, 
.and  slaves  who  drank  it ;  an  autocrat  surrounded  by  parasites, 
whose  fdrtunes  he  couM  make  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Virtue 
and  honour  were  as  scarce  as  freedom,  and  wretchedness  and 
prosperity  embraced  in  the  persons  of  individuals  and  the 
community. 

Macquarie  had  been  in  the  colony  about  ten  years  when 
tthe  commissioner  of  inquiry,  Mr.  John  Thomas  Biggs,  was 
^sent  otit  from  England  to  report  fully  upon  the  condition  of 
Jife  in  the  new  possessions,  the  institution  of  this  inquiry 
being  partly  the  result  of  representations  made  in  a  work 
published  by  Mr.  W.  Wentworth,  during  a  visit  paid  by  him 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Bar.  The 
inquiry  occupied  two  years,  and  its  publication  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  considerable  effect  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  British  public  to  the  resources  of 
Australia,  eventually  leading  to  the  influx  of  a  superior  cla^s 
of  emigrants ;  and  from  this  date  there  was  a  marvellous 
outrpaqh  towards  prosperity. 
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The  first  fitful  throbbings  indicating  the  death  agony  of 
the  penal  system  of  the  colony  were  now  heard,  and  the  first 
breathings  of  that  free  national  life  now  in  full  vigour  were 
observed.  When  Macquarie  was  recalled  in  the  latter  part 
of  1824,  after  having  held  the  reins  of  gov<ernraent  for  twelve 
years,  the  colony  was  undergoing  a  change  which  in  its 
completion  was  to  exhibit  New  South  Wales  to  the  world 
as  the  grandest  instance  of  successful  colonization  etec 
recorded  in  history,  and  not  a  few  of  the  blessings  this  day 
enjoyed  may  be  traced  to  the  vigor  of  Macquairie's  adminis*- 
tration.  Eve^  iii  his  day  the  progress  towards  freedom  and 
greatness  was  well  marked,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
recording  to  the  Home  Government  a  few  facts  indicating 
Ihe  material  progress  that  had  eventuated  during  his  teiln  of 
office.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  communication  wiuch 
he  ^ddre^?ed  to  Earl  Bathurst  almost  immediately  after  his 
his  retuirn  to  England : — 

♦*  I  found  the  colony  barely  emerging  from  infantile 
imbecility,  and  suffering  from  various  privations  and 
disfiibilities ;  the  country  impenetrable  beyond  forty  miles 
firom  Sydney ;  agriculture  in  a  yet  languishing  state ; 
Qpmmerce  in  its  early  dawn ;  revenue  unknown ;  threatened 
^ith  famjioe  ;  distracted  by  faction ;  the  public  buildings  in  a 
9tate  of  d^lapidaition  and  mouldering  to  decay ;  the  few  voads 
^dbri^gesilbrmeriy  constructed  rendered  alnK)St  impassable ; 
the  popu^^tion.in  general  depressed  by  poverty;  no  public 
Credit,  i¥>r  private  confidence ;  the  morals  of  the  great  mase 
ot  the  population  in  the  lowest  state  of  debasement,  and 
feUgious  worship  almost  totally  neglected.  Such  was  the 
state  of  New  South  Wales  when  I  took  charge  of  itsf 
dr^aplni^tr^tion  on  ist  January,  18 10.  I  left  it  in  February 
^tst    (his    commupicdtio.n    is    dated    July,     182a),    reaping 
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incalculable  advantages  from  my  extensive  and  important 
discoveries  in  all  directions,  including  the  supposed 
insurmountable  barrier  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  to  the 
westward  of  which  are  situated  the  fertile  plains  of  Bathurst ; 
and,  in  all  respects,  enjoying  a  state  of  private  comfort  and 
public  prosperity,  which  I  trust  will  at  least  equal  the 
expectation  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  The  change  may 
indeed  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  natural  operation  of  time 
and  events  on  individual  enterprise :  how  far  it  may  be 
attributed  to  measures  originating  with  myself,  as  hereinafter 
detailed,  and  my  zeal  and  judgment  in  giving  effect  to  my 
instructions,  I  humbly  submit  to  His  Majesty  and  his 
ministers. 

"Statement  of  Population,  &c.,  (including Van  Dieman's 
Land) :— ^ 


March,  1810. 

Oct.  1 82 1. 

Population,  including  military 

...     11,590 

.     38,778 

Horned  Cattle 

...     12,442 

.  102,939 

Sheep 

...     25,888       .. 

.  tgo^isS 

Hogs                

•••       9.544       •• 

.     33,906 

Horses 

...       1,134       •• 

•      4*564 

Acres  cleared  and  in  tillage 

...       7,615       .. 

.     32»267 

"  On  my  taking  the  command  of  the  colony  in  the  year 
1 810,  the  amount  of  port  duties  collected  did  not  exceed 
^8000  per  annum,  and  there  were  only  £$0  or  £60  of  a 
balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hand;  but  now  duties  are  collected 
at  Port  Jackson  to  the  amount  of  from  ;^  28,000  to  ;f 30,000 
per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  annual  colonial  revenue, 
there  are  port  duties  collected  at  Hobart  Town,  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  to  the  amount  of  between  ;f 8,000  and 
;fro,ooo  per  annum." 

Governor  Macquarie  may  have  been  fussy  and  conceited, 
but  .he  was  withal  active,  energetic,  prudent  and  paitriotic; 
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and  at  this  long  distance  from  the  time  when  he  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  we  can  look  back  and  share  in  the 
honest  pride  which  he  displayed  when  rendering  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.  He  died  in  England  in  1824,  *wo  years 
after  leaving  the  colony  for  whose  material  advancement  he 
had  so  diligently  laboured. 


CHAPTER  VIL— GOVERNOR  BRISBANE— 1^21  to  1825. 

A  WEAK  ADMINISTRATOR  —  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUPREMACY  — 
EMIGRANTS  VeYSUS  CONVICTS — RELIEF  IN  STAR-GAZING — 
MILITARYISM  AGAIN  RAMPANT — REVIVAL  OF  MONOPOLY — 
IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES — TRIAL  BY  JURY — FIRST  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  —  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS — 'REACHING  AFTER 
SELF-GOVERNMENT  —  FIRST  CONSULTATIVE  COUNCIL  — 
FLUCTUATING  MARKETS — A  FINANCIAL  CRISIS — GREAT 
DISTRESS — PROTECTION  TO  CABBAGE  STALKS — DINING  WITH 
EMANCIPISTS — ^AN  INTERREGNUM — "GOVERNOR"  STEWART 
— THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  HIS  LAND  GRANT. 

IjOVERNOR  BRISBANE  succeeded  Macquarie,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  on  ist  December,  1821.  He 
was  eminently  unfitted  for  his  position,  for  although 
a  soldier  he  was  weak  and  vacilating,  and  too  much  given  to 
transferring  to  others  the  duties  which  he  himself  should  have 
performed.  At  this  time  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  different  classes  was  at  its  height,  and  it  required  the 
vigorous  brain  and  strong  determination  of  a  powerful, 
courageous  man  to  guide  the  affairs  of  State,  between  the 
unscrupulous  grasping  of  the  disappointed  military,  the 
forceful  demands  of  the  wealthy  emancipists  for  the  restitution 
of  legal  and  other  rights,  and  the  clamoring  of  the  free  settlers 
of  the  humbler  class — retired  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
emigrants — who,  although  generally  taking  sides  with  the 
emancipists   against   the   "pure    merinoes,"  as  the   official 
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aristocrats  were  called,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of 
"  Number  One."  Brisbane  neither  had  the  courage  nor  the 
tact  to  manage  matters  properly.  He  was  tossed  hither 
and  thither  between  the  contending  forces,  and  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  clamour  he  made  himself  a  retreat  at 
Parramatta,  where  he  established  an  observatory  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies,  seeking  rest  from 
the  turmoil  and  strife  of  active  ojfficial  life  in  the  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  stars.  Events  did  not  stand  still, 
however,  and  during  his  administration  several  important 
changes  took  place.  The  old  monopolising  and  domineering 
spirit,  which  had  been  checked  by  Macquarie,  broke  out 
stronger  than  ever,  and  militaryism  re-asserted  itself,  the 
Governor  having  practically  to  stand  aside  while  ojfficials 
help  themselves  and  each  other  to  place  and  power,  and 
divided  the  land  in  great  slices  between  them. 

Concerning  this  matter  one  writer  says : — "  The  little 
clique  of  exclusives  appear  to  have  regarded  themselves  as 
the  only  persons  whose  claims  to  grants  of  land,  to  convict 
labour,  or  to  social  recognition  by  the  Governor,  ought  to  be 
considered  for  a  moment.  Already  many  of  them  were 
possessed  of  enormous  landed  properties ;  their  farms  were 
cultivated  by  prison  labour,  their  houses  built  by  prison 
labour,  there  furniture  made  by  prison  labour,  and  all  their 
servants  were  prisoners.  There  was  a  constantly  increasing 
commissariat  expenditure  on  account  of  convict  management 
and  for  the  supply  of  convict  food  and  necessaries;  and  a 
large  part  of  this  expenditure  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
more  wealthy  settlers,  in  payment  for  maize,  wheat,  beef,  and 
other  food  grown,  and  articles  of  clothing  made,  by  the 
labour  of  the  very  class  on  whose  account  the  expenditure 
was    incurred.     In  fact,    the    Government  gave  the  land, 
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supplied  the  labour  to  cultivate  it,  and  then  purchased  the 
produce.     It  was  barely   possible   for   persons   with    such 

singular  advantages  to  escape  becoming  wealthy 

When  again  in  possession  of  the  reins  of  power  (during 
Brisbane's  rule)  all  the  influence  that  they  could  exercise  in 
their  recovered  position  was  fully  taken  advantage  of,  and 
this,  bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the 
wealthy  land-grasping  emancipists  (one  well-known  Sydney 
grog-seller  being  possessed  of  over  20,000  acres  of  freehold 
land,  purchased  from  grantees  for  a  few  gallons  of  rum), 
will  afford  an  insight  into  the  circumtances  under  which  a 
•comparatively  small  number  of  colonists  were  enabled  to 
;acquire  estates  which,  whether  regarded  in  reference  to  their 
wants  or  to  their  means  of  turning  them  to  useful  account, 
were  enormous  in  extent ;  and,  being  the  pick  in  point  of  soil 
and  situation  of  the  whole  country,  were  of  vast  prospective 
value." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  land  to 
the  westward  was  open  and  available;  and  that  large 
slices  of  that  territory  should  be  seized  by  these  insatiable 
sharks  was  a  very  natural  circumstance.  And  it  was  also  a 
very  natural  circumstance  that  the  communal  interests 
created  in  years  following  in  that  territory  should  suffer 
through  the  locking-up  of  the  land  so  easily  "grabbed." 

Among  the  most  important  events  during  Governor 
Brisbane's  term  of  office  were  the  following : — The  institution 
of  a  Legislative  Council ;  the  establishment  of  trial  by  jury  ; 
the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
important  discoveries  of  new  country  ;  and  the  steady  inflow 
of  immigration  from  the  mother  country. 

The  publication  of  Commissioner  Bigg's  report  had, 
as  already  stated,  awakened  the  public  of  Great  Britain  ta 
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the  fact  that  the  far-off  South  Land  furnished   a  splendid 
field  for  enterprise,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  Macquari6's 
administration  a  tide  of  emigration  set  in  which  was  at  full 
flow  when  Brisbane  arrived,  and  it  continued  with  steadily 
increasing  volume  during  the  whole  period  of  his  governments 
As  it  was  chiefly  persons  who  could  afford  employment  to- 
convicts  who  were  desired  by  the  Government,  the  Home 
authorities  held  out  grants  of  land  to  those  only  who  could 
produce  certificates  of  their  possessing  capital  of  at   least 
;^500,  and  consequently  the  greater  number  who  came  were 
possessed    of    means  to  enter  at   once   upon  the  work  of 
development.     Concerning  these,  Dr.  Lang  says : — "  Some  of 
them  had  been  gentleman  farmers,  others  were  the  sons  of 
respectable  land-holders  in  the  niother  country ;  some  of  them 
had  been  unfortunate  in  mercantile  speculations,  and  others 
had  just  saved  the  remains  of  a  property  which  they  found 
daily  diminishing  at  home,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  better 
fortune  abroad ;  some  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
while  others  had  been  impelled  tc  emigrate  by  the  pressure  of 
the  times.     These  emigrants,  according  as  each  preferred   a 
particular  locality,  settled,  for  the  most   part,  either  in  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country  adjoining  the  Cawpastures,. 
or  on  the  open  plains  of  Bathurst,  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains, 
along  the  thickly-wooded  banks  of  the  Hunter  and  its  two 
tributary  river,  or  in  what  was  then  called  the  New  Country, 
or  the  district  of  Argyle.     The  general  extent  of  their  grants 
was  from  500  to  2,000  acres.     Rations  from  the  King's  stores 
were  at  first  allowed  to  each  settler,  and  a  certain  number 
of  convict  servants  apportioned  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
grant,   for  the  term   of    six    months    after    he    had    taken 
possession  of  his  land;  and  he  was  also  allowed  a  certain 
jiumber  of  cattle  from  the  Government  herds,  as  a  loan  to  be 
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repaid  in  kind  in  seven  years;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  emigrants  rapidly  increasing,  these  indulgences 
were  aifterwards  discontinued."  Thus  it  was  that  a  superior 
class  of  settlers — many  of  them  with  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  energy  to  make  the  new  soil  smile  its  loudest  in 
fruitfulness — were  Ipcated  in  the  opening  districts  west, 
south  and  north  of  the  populated  centre. 

Four  very  important  discoveries  inland  were  made  during 
Brisbane's  administration.  In  1823  the  Maneroo  Plains  were 
-explored  by  Captain  Currie,  R.N.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
pxley.  Surveyor- General,  explored  Moreton  Bay  and 
discovered  the  Brisbane  River,  leading  to  the  fine  semi- 
tropical  country  of  Queensland.  In  the  year  following  Hovel 
and  Hume  made  their  overland  journey  to  Port  Phillip ;  and 
in  1825  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  discovered  Pandora's  Pass, 
affording  the  only  practicable  road  from  the  Upper  Hunter 
to  the  pastoral  uplands  of  Liverpool  Plains.  The  full 
importance  of  these  discoveries  was  not  seen  until  "  after 
many  days,"  but  they  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
opening  of  the  most  important  doors  leading  from  the  smaller 
to  the  greater. 

The  Imperial  Act  under  which  civil  juries  were  first 
impanelled  in  New  South  Wales  was  4th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  96, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Forbes  was  appointed  thereunder  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  gentleman  arrived  in 
Sydney  in  March,  1824,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  found  that 
the  Act  and  Charter  contained  no  authority  whatever  for 
impanelling  civil  juries  in  criminal  cases,  and  only  in  civil 
actions  where  both  parties  to  the  suit  were  agreed  that  such 
i  course  should  be  adopted.  The  Act  was  to  continue  in 
force  four  years,  and  under  its  authority  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  were  to  be  prosecuted  by  information  in  the 
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name  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney- General,  and  tried  by 
the  Chief  Justice  and  a  jury  of  seven  commissioned  officers  of 
his  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces ;  while  all  civil  cases  were  to 
be  tried  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  two  magistrates,  sitting  as 
assessors,  unless,  as  before  stated,  both  parties  to  the  suit 
agreed  to  have  a  jury,  in  which  case  the  trial  was  to  be  before 
the  Chief  Justice  and  a  jury  of  twelve  civilians.  In  the 
interests  of  all  parties  Chief  Justice  Forbes  extended  the 
principle  to  the  lower  court,  and  civil  jurors  sat  in  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  although  the  magistrates  offered  strong 
objection^so  hard  is  it  for  mortals  to  renounce  arbitrary 
power  when  once  they  have  experienced  the  pleasure  of  its 
exercise. 

There  was  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  extending  over  a 
considerable  period,  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
community — the  "  exclusivists  "  fighting  for  the  retention  of 
power  and  the  judge  fighting  with  the  people  for  the  first 
instalment  of  constitutional  liberty.  In  this  struggle  the 
exclusive  few,  who  wished  to  retain  power  over  the  liberty 
and  property  of  their  fellows,  were  eventually  successful,  and 
in  1828  there  was  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  millitary  juries 
in  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  as  well  as  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  system  which  existed  until  the  principle  of  self- 
government  began  to  operate  in  the  colony. 

The  year  1824  was  also  rendered  remarkable  by  liberty 
of  the  press  being  conceded,  and  the  publication  of  the 
Australiany  the  first  colonial  newspaper  independent  of 
Government  aid,  published  by  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Dr. 
Wardell.  The  Monitor  was  also  shortly  afterwards  established, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hall  being  editor  and  proprietor.  "Both  these 
newspapers,"  says  Bennet,  **  were  conducted  with  far  more 
than  average  ability,  and  their  editorial  columns  presented  a 
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marked  contrast  to  the  fulsome  flattery  of  Govermnent 
officials,  and  the  inane  twaddle  on  other  matters,  which 
characterised  their  older  rival,  the  Sydney  Gazette,** 
Concerning  the  press  it  may  now  be  said  "  the  little  one  has 
become  a  thousand !" 

During  this  period,  also,  the  first  step  towards  that  large 
share  of  self-government  which  Australia  now  enjoys  was 
taken.  On  nth  August,  1824,  there  appeared  m  the  Sydney 
Gazette,  a  proclamation  annoimcing  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  institute  a  Legislative  Council  for  New  South 
Wales.  The  first  members  of  this  Council  consisted 
exclusively  of  Government  officers,  and  were  only  six  in 
number,  namely : — William  Stewart,  Lieutenant-Governor  » 
Francis  Forbes,  Chief  Justice ;  Frederick  Goulburn,  Colonial 
Secretary ;  James  Bowman,  Principal  Colonial  Surgeon  ;  and 
John  Oxley,  Surveyor-General.  Subsequently  Mr.  John 
Macarthur,  of  Camden,  was  added  to  the  list.  The  first 
session  of  the  new  Council  was  a  very  short  one,  and  only  one 
Act  of  a  single  clause  was  passed— an  Act  to  legalise 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  made  payable  in 
Spanish  dollars,  which  were  then  the  ordinary  currency  of 
the  colony. 

Governor  Brisbane  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his 
financial  measures,  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  he 
appears  to  have  been  simply  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  the 
schemes  of  interested  parties  in  power.  It  had  been  usual 
under  previous  governors  to  purchase  the  surplus  grain  from 
farmers  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  The  Government 
was  almost  the  only  purchaser,  and  to  the  Government  the 
agriculturists  looked  for  a  certain  share  of  their  profits,  the 
only  cash  received  by  the  smaller  settlers  during  the  year 
being  from  the  commissariat.     The  Government  needed  the 
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provisions  to  feed  tlie  large  number  of  "children"  borti  to 
the  heritage  across  the  water.  But  Brisbane  adopted  t^ 
contract  system  and  invited  tenders  for  the  quantity  required 
at  the  lowest  price.  The  small  farmers,  imused  to  calculate 
the  effects  of  open  competition,  rushed  forward  to  the 
Government  stores  with  such  eagerness  that  the  price  of 
wheat  speedily  fell  from  lo/-  and  7/6  per  bushel  to  3/9  per 
bushel ;  and  the  colopists,  reading  over-production  between 
the  lines  of  low  prices,  proceeded  to  feed  their  pigs  with  the 
ijtfain  they  had  grown.  But  as  the  season  advanced  it  was 
discovered  that  the  harvest,  so  far  from  being  plentiful,  was 
deficient ;  wheat  rose  to  as  high  as  £\  4s  per  bushel,  and 
those  who  had  sold  cheap  had  to  re-purchase  at  a  high  figure 
to  securie  food,  and  a  crisis  set  in.  To  make  matters  worse 
the  Commissary-General  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  induced 
the  Governor  to  suddenly  change  the  circulating  medium 
from  sterling  to  colonial  currency,  with  the  immediate  result 
of  raising  the  pound  sterling  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  the 
pound  currency,  and  upsetting  commercial  relationships  aH 
round,  the  small  settlers,  who  had  contracted  debts  upon  the 
old  lines,  being  the  chief  sufferers.  The  colony  was 
threatened  with  famine,  and  for  a  time  the  greatest  distress 
prevailed,  the  Government  being  put  to  the  greatest  straits 
in  seeking  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  supplies.  So  pressing 
was  the  need  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  the 
rooting  up  of  cabbage-stalks  I 

It  was  no  wonder,  under  these  circumstance,  that 
Brisbane  should  become  unpopular,  and  orders  came  from 
England  for  him  to  be  **  relieved,"  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  government,  he  having  served  from  December  18^1 
to  December  1825.  Before  he  left  he  sought  to  please  and 
benefit  the  emancipists  by  sitting  down  with  a  company  of 
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them  to  dinp^ — fui  act  of  grace  which  the  "pure  mej;inos  " 
B^ptecJ  w;th  characteristic  warmjth.  To  eat  out  o^  the  same 
disjji  with  "branded  cattle"  would  have  been  as  hurtful  to 
tl^ei|i  as  coptapt  with  an  alien  of  the. lowest  type  would  be  to  a 
Mussulman. 


THE  INTEIj^R^GNUAf. 

During  the  interregnum  of  nineteen  days  between  the 
departure  of  Brisbane  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Sir 
Ralph  Darling,  the  Government  was  administered  by  Colonel 
Stewart,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  or  Buffs,  and  who  afterwards. 
Ijecame  Major- General,  and  resided  on  his  large  estate  neac 
Bathurst. 

Of  this  gentleman's  administration  very  little  has  been, 
recorded.  He  simply  held  the  reins  of  the  coach  until  the 
new  driver  climbed  to  the  seat.  It  was  currently  reported, 
however,  that  in  one  respect  he  was  remarkably  active.  This 
is  what  was  said:  Other  Governors  had  invariably  looked 
forward  to  their  return  to  their  Mother  land  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service :  Colonel  Stewart  had  decided  to  make  his 
permanent  home  in  the  penal  colony.  Other  Governors  had 
been  liberal  in  making  large  grants  of  land  to  residents  or 
intending  residents :  Colonel  Stewart  was  more  "  canny," 
and  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  the 
person  who  in  his  own  opinion  was  most  deserving  pf  goqd. 
He  therefore  secured  for  himself  an  immense  tract  of  gracing 
fif^d  agricultural  land  near  Bathurst,  and  lived  to  work  and  die 
ppon  it,  his  remains  being  interred  in  a  vault  upon  the 
highest  peak  thereof,  and  from  which  peak  an  extensive  viei^ 
qf  the  country  around  was  to  be  obtained,  the  major  portion 
of  which  coimtry  was  included  within  the  boundaries  marking 
4he    "  original  grant  "  secured  by  self -payment   of  eighteen 
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days'  patriotic  service !  All  this  was  generally  believed,  even 
in  the  district  where  he  settled,  until  the  present  year — 1888 
— when  a  Sydney  newspaper  having  repeated  the  story  was 
thus  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stewart,  son  of  the  Major- 
General,  who  still  lives  on  the  Mount  Pleasant  Estate : — 

"  Sir, — In  your  last  week's  issue  you  give  a  very  erroneous 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  my  late  father  acquired  this 
property.  Had  it  referred  to  myself  alone  I  would  not 
trouble  to  correct  it ;  but,  as  it  throws  a  stigma  on  a  revered 
parent  now  deceased,  and  also  as  you  are  at  present  writing 
out  an  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  it  seems  only 
right  that  I  should  give  you  a  true  statement  regarding  this 
matter.  My  father  reached  Sydney  in  May,  1825,  in 
command  ol  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Buffs,  and  with  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  also  brought  with 
him  an  order  from  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  selection 
for  3,000  acres  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  colony  he  might 
desire.  This  quantity  was  only  1,000  acres  more  than  was 
usually  given  to  those  settlers  who  could  deposit  ;^i,ooo  to 
their  credit  in  some  bank  in  Sydney  for  the  few  days 
necessary  to  secure  the  grant.  My  father  got  his  3,000  acres 
from  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  reward  for  his  military  services 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  where  he  commanded  the  Buffs  in 
two  general  actions,  besides  minor  affairs ;  and  he  obtained 
a  gold  medal  for  Albuera,  in  which  battle  his  horse  was  killed 
imder  him  by  a  Polish  Lancer.  General  Darling  left  the 
colony  soon  after  my  father's  arrival,  and  he  acted  as  full 
Governor  untill  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  reached  the  port.  But 
it  was  not  until  long  afterwards,  viz.,  in  1827,  that  he  made 
his  selection  near  Bathurst.  Th^  Macquarie  was  taken  up 
along  its  north  bank  at  a  very  early  period,  but  the  south 
side    of  the  river  was  reserved    for  a  Government   cattle 
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Station,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  cross  the  stream  without 
a  pass  from  a  magistrate.  About  the  year  1826  pressure 
began  to  be  brought  for  opening  the  lands  on  the  Bathurst 
side,  and  my  father  secured  a  promise  of  first  selection ;  but 
his  multifarious  duties  in  Sydney  long  prevented  his  getting 
away  to  make  it.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  to  him 
from  the  Governor  requesting,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  he 
would  run  up  to  make  his  selection,  as  the  number  of 
applicants  for  the  new  country  had  become  so  great  that  they 
could  not  any  longer  be  restrained.  He  then  made  a  hurried 
trip  across  the  mountains,  and  selected  his  3,000  acres  on 
the  west  side  of  the  parish  of  Mount  Pleasant,  along  Evans*^ 
Plains  Creek,  but  not  including  the  Monument  Hill,  where 
his  remains  now  rest.  In  1828  he  was  sent  on  to  India  with 
his  regiment,  but  before  leaving  he  secured  a  lease  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  parish,  containing  about  12,000 
acres.  On  arrival  at  Calcutta  he  was  appointed  commandant 
at  Meerut,  where  he  remained  for  four  years ;  and  in  1832, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major- General,  he  left  the 
army  on  half-pay,  and  returned  to  look  after  his  grant  of  land 
at  Bathurst,  intending  shortly  to  return  to  Scotland  for  his 
family,  whom  he  had  left  on  his  paternal  estate  in  Caithness. 
While  arranging  his  affairs  we  surprised  him  by  our 
unexpected  arrival  in  Sydney,  whither  we  had  been 
forwarded,  without  any  authority,  by  his  agent.  Sheriff  Home. 
Being  now  advanced  in  years,  my  father  decided  to  settle  in 
the  colony,  and  he  then  purchased  the  9,000-acre  block  where 
the  monument  on  the  hill  and  the  mansion  house  standi 
adjoining  his  primary  grant,  at  the  upset  price  of  5s  per 
acre ;  and  it  was  not  until  1838  that  he  secured  the  2,400- 
acre  block  at  the  southern  side  of  the  parish,  for  which  he 
paid  I2S.  per  acre,  the  upset  price  having  by  that  time  been 
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raise4«  This  is  the  simple  story  of  the  purchg^fe  of  the  Momt 
jl^leasant  estate,  and,  as  you  have  published  a  very  different 
versipn  of  it,  I  think  I  have  a  fair  clslim  upon  you  to 
investigate  the  facts  and  to  give  the  same  publicity  to  the 
r^esult  of  your  inquiries. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  H.  Stewart." 
Thus  we  see  how  long-lived  some  li^s  are.  One  act  of 
the  Colonel  when  serving  as  Lieutenant-Governor  will  ^how 
what  sort  of  man  he  was.  When  Brisbane  left  severs^ 
prisoners  yrere  under  sentence  of  death,  and  in  the  exercisjB 
of  his  gubernatorial  fimctions  the  Colonel  had  their  sehtences 
commujted  to  penal  servitude.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do  ip 
the  days  when  hanging  was  the  height  of  fashion. 


CHAPTER  VIIL— GOVERNOR  DARLING— 1825  to  1831. 

RED    TAPE    administration — A    STORY   OF    BRUTAL    CRUELTY — 

SUITES  OF  SPIKED  IRON — UNLIMITED  LASHING AUSTRALIAN 

AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY  —  LAND  GRANTS  —  EMIGRANTS' 
DIFFICULTIES — LOCAL  LEGISLATION — THE  GOVERNOR  ANP 
THE  PRESS — THE  "  GAGGING  ACTS  " — ACTIONS  FOR  LIBEL — 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  —  FURTHER  SUCCESSFUL 
EXPLORATIONS — POPULATION. 

>^OVERNOR  DARLING  entered  upon  his  duties  on 
19th  December,  1825,  and  continued  in  office  until 
October  1831.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he 
was  "  a  man  of  forms  and  precedents,  of  the  true  red-tape 
school — neat,  exact,  punctual,  industrious,  spiteful,  arbitrary, 
commonplace."  The  manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
Reduce  into  order  the  confusion  he  found  in  the  public 
departments  furnished  proof  of  his  neatness  and  exactness. 
His  punctuality  and  industry  were  displayed  in  the  fact  that 
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he  personally  considered  every  case  and  perused  every  letter 
which  reached  head  quarters.  His  venom  and  arbitrariness 
found  exercise  in  treating  the  convicts  with  great  severity, 
and  in  efforts  to  crush  the  newly-born  press  which  dared  to 
raise  its  voice  against  gubernatorial  cruelty.  One  act  of 
tyranny  committed  by  him  was  alone  sufficient  to  render  him 
infamous,  and  although  the  narration  properly  belongs  to  a 
separate  division  of  this  quasi-historical  work,  the  story  may 
fittingly  be  told  here,  as  it  stands  out  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  as  a  sort  of  land  mark  of  the  termination  of  the 
Algerine  system  of  Government,  showing  how  gross  an  outrage 
on  law,  justice  and  constitutional  right  could  be  perpetrated 
by  an  Englishman  reigning  over  Englishmen.  Here  is  the 
story : — 

Sudds  and  Thompson  were  two  soldiers  of  the  57th 
Regiment  doing  duty  in  the  colony  in  1825.  Thinking  the  lot 
of  convicts  preferable  to  their  own,  by  reason  of  the 
indulgence  granted  and  the  opportunities  for  amassing  wealth 
offered  to  that  class,  they  committed  a  felony,  by  stealing  a 
piece  of  cloth  from  a  shop  in  George-street,  Sydney,  for  the 
ejcpress  purpose  of  getting  themselves  convicted,  believing 
that  after  a  short  sentence  they  should  emerge  into  a 
condition  that  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  many  favored  emancipists. 
Arrest,  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  followed,  as  they 
desired,  the  sentence  being  transportation  to  one  of  the 
auxiliary  penal  settlements  for  seven  years.  In  the  course 
of  the  trial,  however,  the  motive  leading  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime  was  fully  revealed,  as  was  also  the  fact  that 
there  was  wide- spread  discontent  among  the  military  on 
account  of  the  inferior  position  they  were  conmpelled  to 
occupy.     Fearing    that  the   discipline  of  the  troops  would 
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be  seriously  endangered  if  a  check  was  not  put  upon  these 
low-bred  aspirations,  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  himself  a  military 
man,  determined  to  take  the  men  out  of  the  custody  of  the  civil 
power,  and  teach  them  and  their  fellow  soldiers  a  lesson  they 
would  never  forget.     He  issued  a  General  Order  in  pursuance 
of  which  the  two  men  were  taken   from   the  custody  of  the 
gaoler  and  brought   to  the  Barrack-square  in  Sydney,  where, 
in   presence   of  the  military,  it   was   announced  that   their 
sentence  had  been  changed  to  seven  years  hard  labour  in  irons  on 
ihe  roadsj  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  they 
were  to  be  returned  to  their  regiment.     But   this  was  not  all. 
The  Governor  invented  a  special  form  of  **  ironing  "  to  suit 
the  regimentals.     The  two  men  were  stripped  of  their  uniform 
and    clothed   in    the   convict   dress ;  iron  collars    with    long 
projecting  spikes  were  then  rivetted  round  their  necks  and 
fetters  and  chains  rivetted  on  their  legs.     They  were  then 
drummed  out  of  the  Regiment  and  marched  back  to  gaol 
while    the    band    played    "The    Rogue's    March."     What 
followed  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  only  one  of  the  two 
who  survived  to  tell  the  tale.     Sudds,  who  was  in  bad  health  at 
the  time,  overcome  with  grief,  shame,  and  disappointment, 
which  was  not  at  all  relieved  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the 
day  of  the  exposure  in  the  Barrack-square,   re-entered  the 
prison  only  to  die,  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  Thompson,  described  the  new  experience  of  prison- 
life,  when  examined  on  board  the  Phoenix  hulk : — 

"  We  were  taken  to  the  parade  ground  and  the 
regimentals  taken  off  us,  and  a  suit  of  yellow  cloth  put  on 
each  of  us,  and  a  General  Order  read  to  us  by  Brigade  Mayor 
Gillham,  by  the  order  of  his  Excellency  General  Darling. 
After  the  Order  was  read  to  us  a  set  of  irons  was  put  on  each 
of  us.     The  irons  consisted  of  a  collar  which  went  round  each 
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of  our  necks,  and  chains  were  fastened  to  the  collar  on  each 
side  of  the  shoulder,  and  reached  from  thence  to  the  basil, 
which  was  placed  about  three  inches  from  each  ankle. 
There  was  a  piece  of  iron  which  projected  from  the  collar 
before  and  behind,  about  eight  inches  at  each  place.  The 
projecting  iron  would  not  allow  me  to  stretch  myself  at  full 
length  on  my  back.  I  could  sleep  on  my  back  by  contracting 
my  legs.  I  could  not  lie  at  full  length  on  either  side  without 
contracting  my  legs.  I  could  not  stand  upright  with  the 
irons  on.  The  basil  of  the  irons  would  not  slip  up  my  legs, 
and  the  chains  were  too  short  to  allow  me  to  stand  upright. 
I  was  never  measured  for  the  irons,  and  Sudd*s  collar  was 
too  small  for  his  neck,  and  the  basils  for  his  l^s,  which  were 
swollen.  I  never  heard  him  say  he  had  the  dropsy  in  the 
West  Indies.  Sudds  was  turned  out  of  the  hospital  the 
morning  of  his  punishment,  and  taken  to  the  barracks  about 
an  hour  afterwards.  Sudds  was  taken  fropi  the  hospital  to 
the  Session  on  the  6th  November.  [The  inquiry  was  held  on 
23rd  April  following]  ;  he  appeared  to  be  very  ill,  insomuch 
that  the  man  who  was  handcuffed  with  him  was  obliged  to 
sit  down  on  the  grass  in  the  court  yard  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  lie  down.  He  continued  in  that  way  until  after  the  trial. 
"  After  the  yellow  clothes  and  the  irons  were  put  on  us 
in  manner  before  mentioned,  we  were  drummed  out  of  the 
Regiment,  the  *  Rogue's  March'  being  played  after  us  by 
two  or  three  drummers  or  fifers.  We  were  not  drummed 
out  in  the  usual  way,  which  is,  to  put  a  rope  about  the  neck, 
cut  oflf  the  facings  and  place  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  back, 
with  a  description  of  the  offence  which  the  party  may  have 
committed.  Instead  of  this  we  had  the  insbacon  and  the 
yellow  clothing.  On  our  return  to  the  same  ward  in  the  gaol. 
Sudds  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  wall  saying  that   he 
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was  very  lU,  istnd  wished  to  go  to  the  hospital  again,  but  he 
did  not  go  to  the  hospital  till  next  morning.  The  basils  of 
his  irons  cut  his  legs  during  the  time  we  were  coming  from 
the  barracks  to  the  gaol ;  it  was  owing  to  the  sharpness  of 
the  basil  and  the  weight  of  it  that  we  were  cut.  The  nig^t 
of  the  day  of  punishment  Sudds  was  so  ill  that  we  wi^re 
obliged  to  get  a  candle  about  eight  o'clock  from  Wilson,  the 
under-jailer,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  light  during  the  night.  I 
gave  him  some  tea  which  I  had  purchased.  About  ten 
o'clock  he  was  very  ill.  I  requested  a  fellow  prisoner  to  get 
up  and  look  at  him,  thinking  he  was  dying.  The  fellow 
prisoner,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  did  look  at  him^ 
and  said  he  was  not  d3dng,  but  he  did  not  think  he  would 
live  long.  I  then  asked  Sudds  if  he  had  any  friends  to  whom 
he  would  wish  to  write.  He  said  he  had  a  wife  and  child  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  begged  that  if  he  did  not  get  better  by 
the  next  night,  I  would  read  some  pious  book  to  him,  adding 
'  fhaf  th^  had  put  him  in  them  irons  till  they  had  hilled  Mm*  *' 

The  Governor  and  his  friends  endeavoured  to  account 
for  Sudds*  death  by  stating  that  he  had  previously  suffered 
from  dropsy,  and  that  he  had  been  neglected  by  the  medickl 
officer ;  but  they  were  unable  to  produce  evidence  in  support 
of  their  allegations,  and  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  gaol  fully  disproved  the  theory  they  had  set  up  to  ease 
their  consciences  under  the  self-accusations  of  murder,  which 
must  have  been  ever  repeating  themselves.  Dr.  Mclnt)n:e 
declared : — **  I  found  him  in  a  state  of  delirium  on  the  26th 
instant,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  General  Hospital,  where 
he  gradually  became  worse,  and  expired  the  following 
morning.  After  a  minute  dissection  of  the  body,  no  apparent 
disease  was  found  to  exist  to  account  for  his  immediate 
death."    The  iron  had  entered  this  poor  man's  soul. 
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When  reporting  the  case  in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst, 
Darling  said : — "  However  much  the  event  is  to  be  regretted, 
it  cannot  be  imputed  to  severity ;  none  was  practised  or 
intended.  The  only  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding  was,  that  instead  of  the  chains  being  put  on  in 
jail,  the  act  was  performed  in  a  more  ceremonious  manner, 
in  presence  of  the  garrison,  as  a  necessary  example  to  the 
troops.  With  respect  to  the  chains,  which  have  been 
designated  instruments  of  torture,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  they  weigh  only  i3lbs.  i2oz. ;  and  though  made  with  a 
view  of  producing  an  eflfect  upon  those  who  were  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  the  extreme  lightness  of  their  construction 
prevented  their  being  injurious  in  any  respect  to  the 
individual."  In  writing  thus  Darling  published  his  own 
infamy.  The  irons  used  on  the  road  gangs  did  not  weigh 
more  than  from  six  to  nine  pounds,  while  those  brought  out 
from  England  for  convicts  on  board  prison  ships  weighed 
only  four  lbs.  It  was  proved  that  the  chains  rivetted  about 
Sudds  weighed  no  less  than  i4lbs.,  6oz. ;  yet  the  Governor 
speaks  of  their  **  extreme  lightness  !'*  It  was  proved  that 
the  rivetting  on  of  those  chains  was  an  act  nothing  short  of 
judicial  murder,  yet  the  Governor,  who  was  alone  responsible 
for  the  act,  with  characteristic  cold-bloodedness  describes  it 
as  a  "ceremony!" 

Darling's  rule  of  the  convicts  throughout  was  most 
rigorous.  His  rod  was  iron,  and  it  was  always  waving.  The 
times  of  the  "  first  fleeters,"  of  irresponsible  floggers  and 
short  allowances  of  coarse  food,  were  revived.  A  penal 
settlement  was  formed  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  the  story  was  fully 
credited  that  there  the  prisoners  were  so  badly  treated  that 
they  committed  murder  in  order  to  be  sent  for  trial  to  Sydney. 
At  the  same  time  the  country  magistrates  were  empowered  to 
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award  any  number  of  lashes  for  insolence,  idleness,  or  other 
indefinite  offences,  and  considering  the  school  in  which  many 
of  those  magistrates  had  been  educated,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  brutality  little  short  of  that  which  did  poor 
Sudds  to  death  was  practised  with  a  liberal  hand. 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  was  fully 
established  during  Darling's  reign,  the  agents  selecting, 
taking  possession  and  commencing  operations  on  their  grant 
of  a  million  acres  in  the  North.  The  company  had  been 
formed  in  England  for  improving  and  cultivating  the  waste 
lands  of  Australia,  of  importing  sheep  and  cattle  for  squattingj 
purposes,  and  of  opening  the  mineral  resources  of  the  territory. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Company,  in  the  then  financial  state 
of  the  colony,  created  an  entire  revolution.  They  sent  oiit 
from  England  a  numerous  staff,  cargoes  of  implements  and 
stock  on  a  most  costly  scale,  and  purchased  breeding  cattle 
so  largely  that  the  price  was  raised  from  100  to  200  per  cent, 
in  the  colony.  To  such  a  market  sellers  were  not  slow  in 
taking  their  stock.  But  a  reaction  soon  followed,  and  the 
panic  that  resulted  corresponded  in  intensity  with  the 
excitement  of  extravagant  expectations.  For  years  more 
harm  than  good  resulted  to  the  ooiony  from  the  Company's 
operations.  Their  grand  ideas  of  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  opiimi,  silkworm  and  orange  groves  all  ended  in  smoke, 
and  the  little  advantage  won  to  the  colony  in  the  improved 
bfteed  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  very  poor  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  so  large  a  slice  of  territory ;  and  even  this  benefit 
w^s  neutralised  by  the  monoply,  which  not  only  handed  over 
td^the  company  the  richest  beds  of  coail  in  the  colony,  but 
a^ttially  precluded  the  colonists  from  working,  on  any  terms,, 
coal  which  might  happen  to  be  found  under  their  estates. 

It  was   thought  by  the  Home   Governmeot  that  the 
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company  would  relieve  them  from  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
large  number  of  convicts,  for  whom  at  one  period  it  had  been 
found  difficult  to  obtain  employraent,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  company  should  be  relieved  of  quit  rent  on  condition  of 
their  employing  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  and  maintaining 
them.  But,  from  the  period  of  this  gigantic  grant,  the  value 
of  convict  labour  rose  so  rapidly  that  the  Company  were 
never  able  to  obtain  the  stipulated  number  of  servants ;  and 
in  1830  the  editor  of  the  Sydney  Monitor  seriously  proposed 
that  convicts  should  be  sold  on  arrival  to  the  highest  bidder, 
anticipating  that  they  would  realize,  in  lots  of  two  hundred, 
as  much  as  ;^ioo  each  per  year  for  five  or  ten  years  !  The 
evils  of  this  wholesale  sacrifice  of  the  public  estate  to  a  few 
capitalists  **  at  home "  have  extended  right  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  system  of  granting  land  was  somewhat  modified 
under  Darling's  rule.  The  Governor  instituted  a  Board 
of  Inquiry  and  established  regulations  under  which  land  was 
only  to  be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  property  or  means  of 
the  applicant,  and  not  to  such  applicant,  unless  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to  improve  it. 
And  the  Governor  had  men  at  his  elbow  who  turned  these 
regulations  for  making  the  rich  richer  to  good  account. 

Dr.  Lang  gives  an  instance  of  the  favoritism  shown 
during  those  days.  He  says  : — **  As  I  was  travelling  on  one 
occasion  in  the  discharge  of  clerical  duties  in  the  district  of 
Bathurst,  during  Sir  Ralph  Darling's  administration,  I 
happened  to  call  at  the  cottage  of  a  respectable  settler,  a 
magistrate  of  the  territory,  who  I  found  was  building  a 
remarkably  substantial  two-story  house  on  his  estate  at  the 
time.  He  asked  me  to  •  look  at  the  house,  which  was. 
Jbeautifully  situated  on  rising  ground,  commanding  a  wide 
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extent  of  campaign  country  ;  and  I  accordingly  did  so  before 
resuming  my  journey.  In  pointing  out  its  various 
advantages,  the  settler  informed  me  that  the  brickmaking 
and  bricklaying  operations,  the  carpentry  and  joinery  work, 
the  plastering  and  shingling,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  cabinet-maker's  and  upholstery  work  also,  had 
all  been  done  by  his  OAyn  assigned  convict  servants.  I 
happened  to  mention  the  circumstance  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  the  next  settler  I  called  on  a  few  miles  oflf, 
without  suspecting,  however,  that  there  was  any  peculiarity 
in  the  case ;  when  the  settler  observed  to  me,  not  without  a 
slight  display  of  indignant  feeling,  that  he  had  been  applying 
for  a  convict  mechanic  himself  for  years,  but  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  one,  although  he  had  confessedly  done  much  more 
for  the  district  than  his  more  fortunate  neighbour.  The  first 
settler  was  the  friend  of  a  colonial  functionary  of  some 
influence  at  the  time  ;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  he 
was  particularly  active  in  his  district  whenever  addresses 
were  to  be  moved  to  Governor  Darling.  The  second  settler, 
who  was  also  a  magistrate  of  the  territory,  was  merely  a  man 
of  independent  principles  and  feelings,  who  was  accustomed 
to  think  and  act  for  himself." 

Although  adverse  to  immigration,  Darling  could  not  check 
the  tide  which  was  steadily  setting  in,  and  large  numbers  of 
persons  of  moderate  means  continued  to  arrive  in  the  colony ; 
but  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  search  for 
land  upon  which  to  settle  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  stated 
that  a  letter  of  advice  to  emigrants  sent  home  about  this  time 
recommended  "  every  settler  to  bring  out  an  order  from  the 
Secretary^of  State  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  charts  and  maps 
in  the  Surveyor's  office,"  as  from  being  denied  such  inspection 
'*  emigrants  wander  about  the  interior  of  the  colony  at  great 
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•  expense,  and  to  little  purpose.'*  The  secret  was  that  the 
surveys  of  waste  lands  were  kept  out  of  the**  ken"  of  the 
uninitiated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  favoured  or  feeing  few. 

In  1829  the  Consultative  Council  established  in  1824 
gave  place  to  a  Legislative  Council  of  fifteen  members,  with 
authority  to  make  local  laws.  The  proceedings  of  this  body 
were  secret,  under  an  oath  administered  to  that  intent,  and 
the  Governor  had  an  absolute  veto.  The  only  act  of  service 
to  the  colony  passed  by  this  Council  was  that  which  abolished 
arbitrary  procedure  by  Government  officials  and  substituted 
the  English  system  of  trial  by  jury. 

Governor  Darling  was  unfortunate  in  falling  foul  of  the 
Press,  which  was  fast  making  its  voice  heard  in  the  colony 
in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  impartial  dealing.  The 
Gazette  was  the  Government  organ,  and  every  sound  of  its 
voice  had  to  be  heard  through  the  jingling  of  Government 
coin.  Its  flattery  of  everything  smacking  of  Darling  was 
sickening  in  its  fulsomeness,  and  helped  to  make  the 
untrammelled  portion  of  the  fourth  estate  more  vigorous  and 
outspoken  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was  the 
case  of  Sudds  and  Thompson  that  brought  affairs  to  a  climax, 
and  when  the  Gazette  commenced  a  defence  of  the  Governor's 
action  in  that  case,  the  two  other  papers,  the  Amtralian  and 
the  Monitor,  launched  out  into  condemnation  of  the  severest 
kind.  The  extreme  on  either  side  was  reached,  and  the 
Governor  was  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  annoyance,  which 
sought  relief  in  the  passing  of  certain  Acts  affecting  the  press, 
which  were  designated  by  the  opposition  editors  **  The 
Gagging  Acts."  But  this  only  served  to  give  point  to  the 
personalities  of  the  newpapers  not  in  receipt  of  Government 
pay,  and  the  cross-firing  led  to  actions  for  libel,  resulting  in 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  whole  of  the  scribblers.     But, 
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although  the  opposition  papers  carried  their  charges  against 
the  Governor  to  extremes,  they  had  justice  on  their  side,  and 
the  agitation  they  kept  up  led  eventually  to  Darling's  recall. 

After  his  return  to  England  a  half-hearted  attempt  was 
made  to  have  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  in  the 
Sudds-Thompson  case,  investigated,  but  the  attempt  ended 
in  smoke,  and  Darling  was  knighted  as  a  token  of  the  King's 
favour. 

During  the  six  years  of  Darling's  rule  further  successful 
explorations  of  the  interior  were  made,  both  by  private 
individuals  and  public  officials,  among  the  former  being  those 
men  who  were  looking  out  for  **  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new"  for  their  increasing  flocks  and  herds,  and  among  the 
latter  being  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Oxley,  Cunningham,  and 
Captain  Sturt.  It  was  the  latter  who  followed  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  to  its  junction  with  the  Murray,  and  pushed  on 
through  difficulties  and  dangers  until  he  reached  the  Lake 
Alexandrina,  and  discovered  the  future  province  of  South 
Australia. 

The  population  at  the  close  of  Darling's  administration 
was  51,155  ;  the  export  of  wool  1,401,284  lbs. ;  of  oil,  ;^95,969 
in  value;  the  total  exports  were  ;^324,i68  ;  and  the  imports 
;^49,i52.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year  was  ;^io3,228. 
Of  the  expenditure  there  are  no  reliable  records. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— GOVERNOR  BOURKE— 1831  to  1838. 

A     VIGOROUS     RULE STOPPAGE     OF      FREE     GRANTS — ASSISTED 

EMIGRATION  —  LAND        SALES  FORMING        CENTRES        OF 

CIVILIZATION      AI^D      GOVERNMENT  —  AN       **  INTELLIGENT, 
RESPECTABLE    AND     RELIGIOUS   COMMUNITY  "  —  IMMIGRANT 

PROSTITUTES  —  EDUCATION     AND     RELIGION  RELIGIOUS 

EQUALITY — FREEDOM       OF       THE       PRESS — MOVEMENT       TO 

ABOLISH      TRANSPORTATION A      TRIP      TO      VICTORIA THE 

BRONZE  STATUE DEPARTURE  FOR  ENGLAND DEATH. 

JAJOR-GENERAL  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  perhaps  the 
most  able  and  popular  of  the  early  Governors  of  the 
colony,  succeeded  Darling,  and  his  administration 
lasted  from  December  1831  to  November  1837.  His  rule 
was  marked  by  vigor  and  firmness,  zeal,  liberality  and 
humanity.  He  entered  office  under  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
progress  ran  freely.  He  found  the  system  of  granting  land 
to  free  immigrants  working  badly,  the  rule  being  to  limit 
those  grants  to  men  who  had  friends  among  the  officials  in 
Sydney ;  and  he  therefore  changed  the  arrangement,  put  a 
stop  to  free  grants,  and  ordered  that  all  lands  in  the  settled 
district  should  be  oifered  at  auction,  fixing  the  upset  price  at 
5/-  per  acre.  This  proved  a  most  prolific  source  of  revenue, 
and  the  money  thus  raised  was  used  to  assist  free  emigration 
from  Europe.  The  scramble  for  land  in  the  unsettled 
districts  of  the  colony  had  led  to  quarrels  between  the 
scramblers  concerning  boundaries,  they  having  no  legal 
tenure  to  their  holdings,  and  the  term  "  squatter  '*  being  first 
applied  to  them.     The  Governor  regulated  this  matter  by 
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requiring  the  "squatters"  to  make  formal  application  for  the 
land  they  required  and  pay  a  small  rent,  undertaking  to 
define  the  boundaries,  and  granting  in  return  peaceable 
possession  until  the  land  was  needed  for  settlement. 

The  regulations  issued  by  Bourke  caused  an  important 
and  fundamental   change  in  the   whole   colonial   system  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  waste  land,  and  in  1836  the  returns 
from  land  sales  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^  132,396. 
The  broad  and  statesmanlike  views  he  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  land  alienation  may  be  gathered  from  a  single 
sentence  in  the  despatch  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Colonial 
Office  in  1838.     He  had  received  from  head  quarters  a  cautioii 
that  "  it  was  not  desirable  to  allow  the  population  to  become 
more    scattered    than    it    then    was" — the  remark    having 
reference  to  the  attempts  that  were  being  made  to  colonize 
Port   Phillip;  and  in   reply  to   that  despatch   he  wrote  as 
follows : — **  The  question,  I  beg  leave  to  submit,  is   simply 
this :  How  may  Government  turn  to  the  best  advantage  a 
state  of  things  which  it  cannot  wholly  interdict  ?     It  may^  I 
would  suggest,  be  found  practicable  by  means  of  the  sale  of 
lands  in  situations  peculiarly  advantageous,  however  distant 
from  other  locations,  and  by  establishing  townships  and  ports, 
and  facilitating    the  intercourse  between   remote  and  more 
settled  districts  of  this  vast  territory,  to  provide  centres  of 
civilization  and  government,  and  thus  gradually  extend  the 
power  of    social    order    to  the  most   distant   parts  of  the 
wilderness."     The  fund  thus  created  by  the  sale  of  land 
was,  as  Dr.  Lang  tersely  puts  it,  "  the  means  of  infusing,  to 
almost  an  inconceivable  extent,  the  salutary  ingredient  of  a 
virtuous   and    industrious    population    into  the  mass  of  a 
convict  colony,  and  of  thereby  elevating  that   colony,  in  a 
period  of   time    comparatively  short,    to    the    rank  of  an 
intelligent,  respectable  and  religious  community." 
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Unfortunately,  however,  the  choice  of  emigrants  for  some 
time  was  not  wise.  During  the  years  1832-3-4  the  system 
was  carried  out  exclusively  under  the  auspices  of  the  Female 
Emigration  Board,  in  London ;  "  but  in  so  exceptional  a 
manner,"  says  the  writer  already  quoted,  **  that  in  the  year 
1835  the  streets  of  Sydney  and  the  public  houses  of  the 
^colony  were  actually  swarming  with  free  immigrant  prostitutes  from 
the  cities  of  London,  Dublin  and  Cork,  the  expense  of  whose 
passage  out  had  been  defrayed  from  the  land  revenue  of  the 
colony !"  It  was  in  arranging  for  the  introduction  of 
numbers  of  his  own  country-men  from  the  **  land  o'  cakes  " 
that  Dr.  Lang  at  this  juncture  found  full  exercise  for  his 
restless  energy  and  national  clannishness.  The  tide  of 
immigration  set  in  with  steady  force,  and  to  some  of  the  men 
and  women  who  came  to  the  colony  during  the  rule  of  Bourke, 
and  the  years  presently  succeeding,  the  colony  owes  a  great 
deal,  for  they  did  more  to  build  up  the  industrial  power  since 
attained  and  at  the  present  time  enjoyed  than  any  Governor's 
Order  or  Legislative  enactment  could  have  done.  The  bad 
amongst  them — and  there  were  many  very  bad — found 
congenial  fellows  with  whom  to  drink  and  curse  and  die  ;  and 
the  good  ones — and  there  were  many  good — found  a  soil  quite 
ready  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  their  energy,  thrift,  and 
virtue. 

The  six  years  of  Governor  Bourke*s  reign  were  pregnant 
with  measures  and  events  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  growing  and  expanding  colony. 
In  addition  to  the  regulations  concerning  land,  laws  were 
passed  in  the  interests  of  education  and  religion.  The 
Church  and  School  Corporation  (which  had  developed  into  a 
gross  job)  was  abolished,  and  religious  equality  was 
established;  Government  patronage  was  removed  from  the 
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press ;  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  was  improved  ; 
steps  were  adopted  which,  in  1840,  finally  abolished  trans- 
portation to  the  colony ;  rules  for  regulating  the  number  of 
convict  servants  each  settler  should  have,  and  the  number 
of  lashes  which  should  be  inflicted  upon  a  convict  by  a  single 
magistrate,  were  framed  and  promulgated ;  the  colony  of 
Victoria  was  discovered,  and  in  1836  a  regular  Government 
was  established ;  further  explorations  were  carried  out,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  land  began  to  be  conducted  on  a  system 
more  advantageous  to  the  people. 

It  was  reasonable  and  right,  therefore,  that  when  His 
Excellency  determined  to  leave  the  colon} %  the  people  should 
endeavour  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  sterling  good 
qualities  in  some  pronounced  form.  In  testimony  of  their 
feeling  they  raised  some  ;^40oo,  and  had  cast,  from  a  model  by 
an  eminent  artist  in  London,  the  bronze  statue  which  still 
stands  on  an  elevated  and  commanding  situation  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Government  domain  in  Sydney,  overlooking 
the  harbourof  Port  Jackson. 

Just  previous  to  his  departure  for  England,  Bourke 
visited  Port  Phillip,  and  during  the  month  of  his  stay  laid 
out  the  sites  of  Melbourne,  Williamstown,  and  Geelong,  the 
first  being  named  after  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  second  after  the  reigning  monarch,  -  His 
Majesty  King  William  IV.,  and  the  last  bearing  its  native 
name.     Bourke  died  in  1855. 
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CHAPTER  X,— GOVERNOR  GIPPS^iS^S  to  1846. 

an    able    debater  —  between    serfdom    and    freedom  — 

population    speedily    doubled immigrants  for  port 

phillip — the  colonial  office  clog — misappropriating 
revenues — the  custom-house — making  bricks  without 
straw — a  general  smash — first   elective  council — 

fighting    for    liberty  —  favourable    seasons the 

governor's  death. 

^HE  ninth  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  Sir 
George  Gipps,  who  assumed  the  reins  of  Government 
on  24th  February,  1838.  He  was  a  military  man, 
and  although  his  superior  education  enabled  him  to  hold  his 
own  in  debate  with  "  the  old  wives  of  the  old  Nominee 
Council,"  as  Dr.  Lang  called  them,  his  mind  was  too  narrow 
to  enable  him  to  govern  on  the  broader  lines  so  necessary  to 
advancement  in  the  then  condition  of  the  colony,  which  was 
in  the  transition  stage  between  serfdom  and  freedom.  He 
was  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  nervous,  forceful  writer,  and  could 
deal  out  sarcasm  as  cutting  as  a  two-edged  knife.  But  his 
manners  were  repulsive,  his  disposition  arbitrary,  and  his 
demeanour  overbearing,  so  that  he  made  enemies  of  those  who 
would  have  done  good  service  for  him  and  with  him  as 
friends. 

The  news  that  a  splendid  tract  of  country  had  been 
discovered  at  Port  Philip  had  given  a  fillip  to  immigration, 
and  a  steady  stream  of  emigrants  of  a  superior  class  poured 
in,  bringing  with  them  capital,  their  object  being  to  settle  in 
the  colony  as  stockholders,  agriculturists,  merchants,  &c.  So 
great  was  this  stream  that  the  population  of  the  colony  was 
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actually  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  no  fewer 
than  23,200  immigrants  having  landed  during  1841,  at  the  end 
of  which  year  the  population  stood  at  149,669  persons.  At  the 
end  of  1846,  the  last  year  of  Gipps'  administration,  the 
population  numbered  196,704  persons. 

Under  favourable  conditions  the  colony  would  have 
floated  on  the  topmost  wave  of  prosperity ;  but  the  conditions 
were  not  favourable.  Governor  Gipps  and  the  Colonial  office 
at  home  standing  in  the  way  of  anything  like  progress.  The 
returns  from  land  revenue  were  beginning  to  swell,  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  Home  Government  was  aroused. 
Although  they  had  declared  when  the  returns  were  small 
that  it  was  only  reasonable  that  such  revenues  should  be 
applied  wholly  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony, 
they  now  demanded  that  the  revenues  should  be  poured  into 
the  parental  lap,  and  Governor  Gipps  was  just  the  man  to 
enforce  the  selfish  regulation. 

The  case  really  stood  thus :  The  colonists  were  expected 
to  defray  the  cost  of  their  own  government,  with  all  the 
addition  of  police  and  gaol  expenses  incident  to  a  "  periodical 
Inoculation  of  British-grown  felonry,"  and  with  the  sham  of 
a  Legislative  Council  and  financial  discussions,  all  sources  of 
revenue,  except  additional  taxation,  being  removed  from 
their  control.  The  price  and  management  of  Crown  or  waste 
lands,  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  arising  from  them  in 
emigration,  were  settled  by  English  commissioners;  the 
Crown  appropriating  the  surplus.  The  custom-house  tariff 
and  the  rules  for  levying  it  were  settled  by  the  English 
custom-house  authorities,  who  also  appointed  its  officers. 
As  to  the  funds  raised  by  local  taxation, .  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  created  offices,  fixed 
fines    and    salaries,    and    appointed    officers,    without    the 
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slightest  regard  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  colonists. 
And  under  such  a  condition  of  things — than  which  that  of  the 
ancient  people  when  condemned  to  make  bricks  without 
straw  was  not  much  worse — the  marvel  is  that  a  rebellion 
was  not  bred  amongst  the  colonists,  who,  as  a  people,  were 
just  beginning  to  "  feel  their  feet." 

Animated  evidently  by  a  desire  to  please  the  Colonial 
office,  Gipps  adopted  a  policy  as  shortsighted  and  ruinous  as 
it  was  heartless,  in  regard  to  the  waste  land  and  town 
allotments,  only  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  the  former  to 
come  into  the  market  when  the  demand  was  at  its  highest,  and 
placing  a  very  high  upset  price  upon  the  latter.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  lands  by  the  very  class  who  would  have  turned 
them  to  the  best  account  was  thus  prevented  ;  an  unhealthy 
and  even  ruinous  spirit  of  speculation  was  provoked ;  and 
although  the  British  Treasury  received  large  sums  of  money 
the  colony  sucked  in  injury  rather  than  benefit  from  the 
transactions,  and  the  result  was  a  general  "  smash,"  in  which 
individuals,  syndicates  and  monetary  institutions  alike  suflfered 
loss — in  some  cases  absolute  ruin  being  the  result.  The 
upshot  of  the  unhealthy  speculation  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Lang  :— 

"  The  purchase  of  Government  land  and  town  allotments 
declined  apace,  and  then  ceased  entirely.  The  obligations 
to  the  banks  and  the  other  leading  companies,  as  well  as  to 
private  individuals,  fell  due ;  and  land  and  stock,  and  other 
property  of  all  kinds,  were  forced  upon  a  falling  market  to 
meet  them.  These  articles  of  property  consequently  declined 
rapidly  in  value,  falling  as  far  below  the  average  of  former 
years  as  they  had  been  unnaturally  raised  above  it ;  and  all 
but  universal  bankruptcy  enj^ued.  A  flock  of  sheep  was 
actually  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  this  period,  in  satisfaction  of  a 
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comparatively  small  debt,  for  sixpence  per  head;  while 
another  flock  the  property  of  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in 
the  colony,  was  purchased  at  so  low  a  price  (one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  head)  that  within  two  months  after  the  sale, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  September,  just  before 
shearing  time,  the  fortunate  purchaser  realized  upwards  of 
£2^0  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  purchase- money 
from  the  wool  alone,  the  flock  being  worth  in  ordinary  seasons,' 
from  ;^9,ooo  to  ;^i 0,000.  In  another  similar  case,  cattle 
which  had  been  bought  at  six  guineas  ahead  were  sold  at 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence;  and  horses  that  cost  sixty 
guineas,  the  produce  of  Persian  and  Arab  steeds,  brought 
only  seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings  ;  while  a  house  in  Sydney, 
for  which  ;^5ooo  had  been  offered  and  refused  very  shortly 
before,  was  sold  for  ;^i,20o;  and  sugar,  which  had  been 
shipped  at  Manilla  at  £15  per  ton,  sold  in  Sydney  for  ;^io. 
Carriages  of  all  kinds  which  had  previously  been  numerous 
both  in  town  and  country,  beyond  all  European  proportion  to 
the  population,  experienced  a  still  more  remarkable  reduction. 
A  first-rate  curricle,  quite  new,  which  had  cost  £i\o^  sold  for 
;f3,  and  numerous  costly  equipages,  which  it  was  found 
were  now  no  longer  needed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
respective  coachmen  and  grooms,  who  forthwith  started 
them  as  hackney  coaches  in  the  city  of  Sydney,  and  managed 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves ;  occasionally 
taking  up  their  *  old  masters,*  when  they  were  able  to  pay  them  a 
faver 

It  was  during  Gipps*  administration  (in  1842)  that  a 
representative  character  was  given  to  the  Legislative  Council 
by  introducing  into  it  twenty-four  elective  members.  By 
what  was  commonly  called  "  The  Constitutional  Act," 
passed  by  the  Imperial   Parliament,   a   Legislature  of  one 
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House  was  constituted,  to  consist  of  thirty-six  members ;  of 
whom  six  were  to  be  Government  officers,  other  six  Crown 
nominees,  and  twenty-four  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  viz., 
eighteen  for  New  South  Wales  proper  and  six  for  Port 
Phillip.  Concerning  this  body  Dr.  Lang  says — and  even  the 
scant  reports  of  the  proceedings  published  strongly  support 
his  statement — **  For  general  ability  ;  for  extent  and  variety 
of  information,  available  for  the  business  of  legislation  ;  for 
manly  eloquence ;  for  genuine  patriotism ;  and  for  energetic 
effort  and  dignified  action,  I  question  whether  the  first 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1842,  has  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  Legislature 
out  of  England  in  the  British  Empire." 

And  if  the  colony  to-day  is  in  need  of  one  thing 
more  than  another  it  is  of  that  ability,  eloquence,  and 
patriotism  which  characterized  such  men  as  William 
Charles  Wentworth,  Robert  Lowe,  Charles  Cowper, 
Richard  Windeyer,  Dr.  Lang,  and  others  whose  names 
appear  on  the  roll  among  the  first  members  constitutionally 
elected  by  the  people  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  There  was 
fighting  to  do  in  those  days  and  there  were  giants  to  wield 
the  weapons  in  the  people's  cause.  The  strife  between  the 
Governor  and  the  elected  members  waxed  hotter  at 
each  succeeding  encounter,  but  the  "elementary  rights  of 
Englishmen"  for  which  the  latter  fought  could  not  be  borne 
down  even  by  the  double  despotism  which  operated  through 
a  grasping  Colonial  Office  in  London  and  a  narrow-minded 
Governor  on  the  spot.  Even  in  those  early  days  there  was 
forcefulness  in  the  sentiment  uttered  by  Southey : — 

Easier  were  it 
To  hurl  the  rooted  mountain  from  its  base, 
Than  f orde  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  men 


Determined  to  be  free! 
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And  inch  by  inch  the  Imperial  authorities  and  their  willing' 
servant  were  forced  to  yield  the  rights  for  which  these 
patriotic  colonial  legislators  fought.  Colonial  grievances 
were  ventilated  and  redressed — grievances  relating  to  the 
revenues ;  the  price  of  Crown  lands ;  the  assessment  on 
pastoral  proprietors;  the  abuses  in  connection  with  Crown 
patronage ;  the  expense  in  police,  gaols,  &c. ;  the  responsi- 
bility of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  a  host  of  other 
matters  which  seriously  affected  the  well-being  of  the  rising 
colony.  And  if  these  early  heroes  were  not  directly  successful 
in  winning  the  freedom  for  which  they  fought,  they  certainly 
succeeded  in  la5dng  the  foundation  of  that  liberal  form  of 
Government  which  to-day  is  accounted  as  the  freest  and 
most  enlightened  of  any  known  in  Christendom. 

The  administration  of  Sir  George  Gipps — an  administra- 
tion extending  over  eight  years — will  always  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  New 
South  Wales,  associated  as  it  was — to  use  the  words  of 
Samuel  Sidney — "  with  the  permanent  infliction  of  the  £\  an 
acre  monopoly,  the  consequent  triumph  of  the  great  pastoral 
over  the  freehold  interest,  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
pastoral  resources  of  Australia,  the  abolition  of  assignment 
and  transportation  of  criminals,  the  rise  of  a  free  population, 
the  introduction  of  the  elective  element  into  the  Legislature, 
the  commencement  of  a  legitimate  parliamentary  struggle  for 
the  establishment  of  a  responsible  government,  and  a  crowd 
of  events  of  great  local  but  minor  national  importance.  All 
these  date  back  to  the  period  when  Sir  George  Gipps  reigned 
and  governed  too,  and  contested  every  possible  question  with 
the  Legislative  Council,  with  the  judges,  with  the  Crown 
land  Commissioners,  with  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
with  squatters,  with  settlers,  with  every  one  who  dared  to 
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have  any  other  opinion  than  the  opinion  of  the  Governor, 
except  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies." 

But  while  the  strife  thus  briefly  outlined  proceeded,  the 
seasons  continued  favorable,  the  grass  grew,  flocks  and  herds 
increased,  new  pastures  were  being  explored  and  taken  up, 
and  communal  wealth  was  steadily  growing  under  the 
influence  of  individual  frugality  and  industry ;  so  that  when 
■Governor  Gipps  left  the  colony,  on  nth  July,  1846,  he  was 
able  to  announce  that  the  revenue  exceeded  the  expenditure, 
and  the  exports  the  imports,  while  the  demands  upon  the 
labour  market  were  greater  than  ever  be^re  known,  and 
most  difficult  oi  supply.  And  this  was  not  the  only  period  in 
the  history  of  the  colony  during  which  steady  advancement 
towards  solid  prosperity  was  made — spite  of  administration 
that  can  only  fittingly  be  described  by  the  term  disastrous. 

Sir  George  Gipps  died  a  few  months  after  his  return 
home  in  1847. 


CHAPTER  XI— .GOVERNOR  FITZROY— 18^6  to  1855. 

WITHOUT  BRAINS  BUT  WITH  STRONG  PASSIONS — ^A  QUEER  STORY 
— ^THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  PUBLICAN'S  DAUGHTER — A 
TERRIBLE  aCRAPEr— ATTEMPTS  TO  REVIVE   TRANSPORTATION 

—  DISCOVERY     OF     GOLD —  SEPARATION     OF     VICTORIA  ^ 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CONSTITUTIONAL     GOVERNMENT — THE 
FIRST  PARLIAMENT — END  OF  THE  STORY. 

jIR  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy  was  the  tenth  Governor 
of.  New  South  Wales,  and  he  held  office  for  nine 
years.  Person^y  he  did  not  pommend  himself  to 
the  men  who  were  earnestly  struggUng  to  shape  the  destinies 
of  the  growing  colppy.  He  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  and 
simply  acted  a^  a  mouthpiece  of  those  who  still  held  the 
reins,  and  whose  vassal  he  was.    A?  one  writer  during  his 
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time  tersely  puts  it,  he  was  content  to  drive  his  own  lytir-iil- 
hand  while  his  official  advisers  maftagfe^d*  the  ccffofifets. 
CfflStial  iptitiide  he  had  none ;  his  intellectual  ititditittients 
wer^on  a  par  with  his  morals-^f  a  low  ordet — and  he  was 
as^  bare  of  common  sense  as  of  refined  tastes.  I^  hfs  Case 
thte  only  signs  existing  6f  the  "  gentleman "  Wetfe  a  farge 
income,  fashionable  dress,  and  a  polished  e^ttertof .  Dif. 
Lang,  wh6  wis  in  full  vigour  during  his  admlnlstfitioil,  Wds 
parlteularly  Severe  on  hiiil,  using  hJs  facile  pen  as^ttt^  w^ipStf 
of  offence,  and  suffering  through  the  use  of  it  by  h'avi%  his 
liberty  curtailed  iii  Darifnghurst  prison.  Not  eVefy  mari  ha^ 
the  privilege  of  libelling  a  Gbvemor  wfth  suc^  ^iiflfetit;^  drirf 
of  knowing  that  the  sufficing  endured  in  cdnsequifeh<5e  tifirebf 
was  ih  a  ri^t^us  cause. 

Oil  his  Excellency's  arrival  m  the  cotony  he  wa^ 
accotnpanfed  by  hi^  wife,  liady  Mary  Fitezroy,  and' hi^'  two 
sons,  who  had  both  reached  man's  estate.  Shortly  affeV  liis 
arrival  Lady  Mary  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  vice-royal 
carriage  in.Parratnatta  Park,,  the:  horses  having  tafceiipfrigbt 
white  Fitzroy  was  driving ;  and  Dr.  Lang  evidently  thought 
that  the  sad  calamity  was  i^ceivdid/  bjf<  ^  Governor  as 
a  ploa^entjj^eleiase  kom  burdensome  mariital  ties.'  Quoting 
Junius*  desfcripSon  of  Lbtd  Imhatn  he  btostdly  stites  tliat 
the  term  "  hoary  letcKer  "  was  applicable  to  Fitzroy.  Here 
is  one  of  the  Dr.'s  peppery  illustrations : — 

♦•^  As  '•  Hei*  Maj^ty  mak^  a-  rciyal  progress  at  home  evjii^ 
yeati,.  it  is  natural  that  het  Repr^setitattVe  in  the  Cbloiiii^ 
should  do  the  samei  Whie^er  theSr  imitate  the  good 
examipie  of  their  RojralMiSti^ife^in  bttei^  fespects,  is  nbt  (J^ttf 
sd^cnrictent-  At  all  evetitS,  Sfr  Ghaifles  Fitzrby  was  etiga^d^ 
in^one  of  his  viceregal  ptcJgr^ses  in  Nel^^SoUth  Wales;  wtieh 
he  reached  the  inland  to^  of  Bfefrima,- about  eighty  matiir 
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from  Sydney,  arid  ^k  up  liis  afcode  at  a  respectable 
■*  hostetne  *  in  the  town.  In  the  domestic  establisiiment  of 
the  inilkeeper,  there  happened  to  be  a  young  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  settler  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  riairte  of 
C,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  native  of  the  colony,  and  had 
formerly  been  the  champion  of  New  South  Wales.  Miss  C, 
it  seems,  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  personal  attractions, 
and  appears  to  have  fixed  the  regards  of  the  Governor- 
•General  himself.  What  occurred  at  the  time,  I  neither  know 
nor  care ;  but  in  due  time.  Miss  C.  proving  enciente,  the  fact 
w^s  inhumanely  laid  at  the  door  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty's  Representative,  the  Governor-General  of  Australia  ! 
•C.  acted  on  the  occasion  as  any  honest  man  would  be  likely 
to  do,  whether  a  pugilist  or  not ;  and  he  came  at  length  to 
Sydney  for  redress ;  but  meeting  with  some  such  cold 
reception  as  humble  people  like  himself  are  likely  to  do  when 
asking  for  redress  of  any  kind  in  thie  mansions  of  Governors 
General,  he  placed  his  case  in  the  hands  of  an  able  solicitor 
in  Sydney — ^William  Thurlow,  Esq — the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor  of  that  city  for  the  past  and  present  years.  Mr. 
Thurlow  accordingly  stated  his  case,  and  preferred  his  claim 
upon  his  Excellency  in  the  usual  style,  demanding  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  his  client's  child.  As  there  were  other 
members  of  "  the  household  "  at  Berrima  on  the  occasion  in 
question  it  would  doubtless  have  been  very  difficult  for  Mr. 
Thurlow — shrewd  lawyer  though  he  is — to  ascertain  (as  it 
wacs  alleged  he  should  have  done  beforehand)  to  which 
member  of  the  exemplary  family  the  paternity  in  the  caise 
was  to  be  assigned;  but  as  this  was  no  part  of  his  client's 
case,  he  stuck  to  the  GoVetnor-General,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  sutn  of  two  hundred  pounds,  as  was  reported,  was  paid 
to  C,  to  prevent  exposure  and  disgrace  !" 
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The  Empire  newspaper  was  also  very  outspoken  concern- 
ing the  Governor's  doings.  Here  is  a  paragraph,  from  a 
condemnatory  article,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  on 
May  7th,  1852  : — 

"  It  does  not  accord  with  our  notions,  that  f^tes  and 
shows  given  to  a  colonial  Governor  (Sir  Charles  was^ 
junketting  in  the  Western  interior  about  this  time),  under  the 
ostenation  of  loyalty,  while  the  moral  character  of  such  a 
Goverqor  is  under  a  dark  cloud  of  general  imputation,  are  a 
true  mark  of  respect  to  the  sovereign  whose  authority  he 
bears  and  whose  person  he  represents.  If  the  Queen  be  not 
sufficiently  careful  in  the  characters  of  her  servants,  she 
carinot  possible  escape  the  censure  herself  in  some  quarter  or 
smother  of  being  indifferent  to  the  high  claims  of  morality. 
If  she  be  ignorant,  she  oughf  to  know,  for  she  has  sworn  to 
govern  her  vast  empire  faithfully.  If  she  be  told  she  ought 
to  be  willing  to  investigate.  We  have  no  conception  how  the 
cherishing  of  an  immoral  servant  can  fail  to  reflect  some 
dishonour  upon  the  employer.  We  are  aware  that  the  rnle 
of  expediency  is  enough  to  establish  our  point.  It  is- 
expedient  that  the  Queen's  moral  character — and  she  is  highly 
moral  and  virtuous  by  all  report — should  not  be  misrepresented 
by  immorality.  The  security  of  her  Government  demands 
this ;  for  it  is  by  the  affections  and  confidence  of  her  people 
alone  that  Victoria  can  be  a  true  Queen,  and  the  times  in 
immediate  prospect  will  leave  her  sway  unbroken." 

Following  this  up  we  hear  Dr.  Lang's  voice  again.. 
"The  ancient  inform  us  (said  he)  that  when  the  frogs 
petitioned  Jupiter  for  a  King,  he  threw  them  down  a  log  v 
but  the  modern  Jupiter  of  the  Colonial  office  has  far  surpassed 
this  memorable  feat  of  his  ancient  prototype ;  for,  with  one 
powerful  fling,  worthy  of  Ajax  himself,  and  reaching  to  the 
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very  ends  of  the  earth,  he  has  thrown  to  the  green  frogs  of 
Australia  not  only  a  log,  but  a  he-goat !  There  were  nine 
*clean — so  much  for  the  tenth!" 

Little  more  need  be  said  concerning  the  personal 
liistory  of  a  Governor,  who,  although  descended  from  a 
TCing,  was  nothing  more  that  a  machine,  and  simply  served 
^o  carry  out  instructions  which  any  man  with  even  less 
1)rains  could  have  done  twice  as  well.  He  left  the  colony 
in  1855  and  died  in  London  in  1858. 

Several  most  important  events  transpired  during  Fitzroy's 
automatic  administration,  the  most  remarkable  being — the 
attempt  to  re-introduce  convicts  into  Australia,  and  which 
resulted  in  a  vigorous  and  successful  anti-transportation 
agitation ;  the  discovery  of  gold  ;  the  separation  of  Victoria 
from  New  South  Wales ;  and  the  passing  of  a  bill  sanctioning 
the  establishment  of  two  deliberative  chambers. —  a 
Legislative  Assembly  and  a  Legislative  Council.  Thi^  two 
iirst  important  events  named  will  be  fully  treated  in  their 
proper  place-,  but  a  word  or  two  must  here  be  said 
concerning  the  occurrence  last  mentioned,  seeing  that  it  was 
fraught  with  issues  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  colony — 
was  in  fact  the  opening  of  the  door  to  that  freedom  which  as 
a  people  the  colonists  at  the  present  time  enjoy. 

In  the  year  1851  an  Elective  Act  had  been  passed, 
.establishing  the  basis  oh  which  members  should  be  returned 
±0  the  Legislative  Council — the  mixed  Council  then  existing. 
A  new  Council  came  into  existence  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  and  one  of  its  principal  functions  was  to  consider 
the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the  constitution.  The 
draft  of  the  present  Constitution  was  here  prepared:  a 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  the  work  was  done  con  amore. 
The    Committee    reported    in    favour    of    a    two-Chamber 
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Legislature  on  the  English  model.  The  number  of  members 
for  the  Lower  House  was  fixed  at  fifty-four,  to  be  chosen  by 
electors  possessing  a  moderate  property  qualification.  As  to 
the  composition  of  the  Upper  House,  Wentworth  at  first 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  colonial  hereditary  peerage, 
to  form  a  Hou^e  of  Lords,  but  the  notion  excited  the  strongest 
hostility  and  the  keenest  derision,  and  he  abandoned  it.  One 
party  was  in  favour  of  making  the  Upper  House  elective,  but 
after  much  discussion,  a  decision  was  reached  that  the  House 
should  be  constituted  by  nomination,  and  contain  not  less 
than  twenty-four  members.  This  constitution  embodied 
responsible  government,  and  was  passed  as  a  schedule  to  the 
Imperial  Act  of  Parliament  which  is  called  the  Constitution 
Act.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  first  members  should  be 
appointed  for  five  years,  after  which  life  appointments  were 
to  be  made,  unless  the  law  was  altered  in  the  meantime. 
The  bill  underwent  some  slight  alteration  in  England,  but  its 
main  principles  remained  unchanged,  and  the  Imperial  Act, 
with  the  Constitution  appended  as  a  schedule,  reached  the 
colony  in  1855,  shortly  after  Fitzroy's  departure,  and  on  the 
24th  of  November  the  new  order  of  things  was  formally 
inaugurated  by  Governor  Sir  W.  T.  Denison,  who  succeeded 
Fitzroy,  the  old  Council  having  been  dissolved  in  the 
meantime.  The  first  Parliament  under  responsible  govern- 
ment met  on  22nd  May,  1856,  and  no  greater  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  men  who  brought  in  the  era 
of  responsible  Government  could  be  found  than  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  very  few  alterations  in  the  Constitution  have 
been  needed  through  the  years  succeeding,  although  the 
colony  has  made  progress  in  every  direction  to  an  extent 
never  before  known  in  a  similar  period  in  the  history  of  any 
colony  or  nation. 
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With  the  inauguration  of  responsible  Government,  the 
autocratic,  arbitrary  rule  of  Governors  came  to  an  end. 
Henceforth  the  people  were  to  govern  themselves  through 
Parliaments  of  their  own  choice.  From  being  "  a  Crown 
colony  of  the  severest  type,"  New  South  Wales  at  once 
became,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  self-governing 
comn)unity.  Sir  Charles  Fitztoy  w?i$  Mit  U$t  of  the  old 
school — a  school  neve^  to  be  re-formed  in  any  place  where 
British  instinete  exist 'bi*  ^British  freedom  finds  exercise.  The 
Governors  who  have  held  office  since  Fit2roy*s  administration 
terminated  have  had  their  duties  well  defined,  and  have 
simply  served  as  representatives  of  the  Sovereign  in  a  colony 
which  is  still  a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  story  of  the  Governors  is  therefore  ended.  There 
were  ten  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government — a  period  of  sixty- 
eight  years.  There  have  been  six  since  then — Denison, 
Young,  Belmore,  Robinson,  Loftus,  and  Carrington — and  the 
last-named  representative  of  Her  Majesty  holds  office  in  this 
the  Centenary  year  of  the  colony*  How  long  a  time  will 
elapse  before  Government  House  becomes  the  residence  of  a 
locally  elected  President,  instead  of  a  Sovereign's  nominee,  it 
is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  will  have 
proved  deceptive  if  when  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  its 
existence  arrives  the  colony  is  found  recognizing  any  such 
thing  as  Imperial  supremacy. 
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CHAPTER  XII.— STATISTICAL  EPITOME. 

POPULATION —  RAILWAYS  —  TELEGRAPHS  —  MANUFACTORIES  — 
MINERAL,  PASTORAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  — 
SHIPPING — PUBLIC  INDEBTEDNESS — REVENUE — PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  WEALTH. 

j)S  already  stated,  the  progress  made  by  the  colony  in 
every  direction  since  just  before  the  institution  of 
responsible  government  has  been  phenomenal,  and 
although  the  writer  has  no  intention  of  dealing  with  that 
portion  of  Australian  history,  he  feels  that  the  present 
chapters  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  thereto. 
Hence  the  following  statistical  epitome,  which  will  shew  in 
some  faint  degree  what  leaps  and  bounds  have  been  made 
since  the  people,  whose  foundation  was  laid  in  felonry  first 
began  to  breathe  the  air  of  fireedom. 

When  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  was 
taken  in  1836,  it  amounted  to  77,096.  In  the  following  year 
the  estimated  population  of  the  colony  was  85,267.  In  1846 
it  had  increased  to  187,413.  In  1851  the  population  (not 
counting  that  of  Victoria,  which  had  just  then  become  a 
separate  and  distinct  colony,  and  which  was  estimated  to 
contain  about  100,000  souls)  amounted  to  187,243.    At  the 
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end  of  1854  *^®  number  had  mounted  up  to  251,315.  In 
1859  the  population  numbered  336,572,  Queensland  at  this 
time  also  having  been  severed  from  the  colony.  In  1871  a 
census  of  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  colonies  was  taken, 
and  Victoria  stood  at  the  head  with  731,528;  New  South 
Wales  came  next  with  503,981 ;  New  Zealand  next  with 
256,393 ;  South  Australia  next  with  185,626 ;  Queensland  next 
with  120,104;  Tasmania  next  with  101,785;  and  Westerji 
Australia  last  with  25,353 : — the  grand  total  of  white 
population  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  being  thus  1^924,770. 
Mr.  Coghlan,  the  present  Government  Statistician  of  the 
colony,  estimates  the  population  ot  the  Australasian  colonies 
on  the  31st  December,  1887,  to  have  been  as  follows: — New 
South  Wales,  1,044,000  (approximately) ;  Victoria,  1,035,943 ; 
New  Zealand,  603,787  (exclusive  of  41,828  Maories) ; 
{Queensland,  359,059;  South  Australia,  315,000;  Tasmania, 
140,711 ;  and  Western  Australigi,  44,532,;  making  a  grand 
total  of  3,543,032  souls. 

The  density  of  the  population  of  Australia,  compared 
with  its  area,  is  computed  at  i  person  to  every  square  mile. 
America  has  6  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  Africa  has  17 ; 
Asia  has  46 ;  and  Europe  87.  It  has  been  computed  by  Mr. 
Hayter  (the  Victorian  Statistician)  that  the  area  of  increase 
of  the  population  of  Australia  is  42  per  cent,  in  every  decade. 
At  this  rate  the  population  in  1901  should  equal  5,678,029 ;  50 
years  afterwards  it  should  be  32,782,290;  and  in  the  year 
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^001.  k  slvpjilji  b§  pp  l^^s  than  iSgaOgMi*    Pi4  py^^  ippi^tiy 
^hp^Yl^iLt^f  gxoyf^h^  QX  give rf?iirer  prpmis^ forth^  future? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  full  statistics  are  npt  available 
at  the  time  this  is  being  written,  shewing  the  advancement 
made  up  to  the  end  of  1887 — the  closing  year  of  th©^ 
Centenary ;  but  a  fair  idea  of  the  marvellous  progress  made 
by  N"ew  South  Wales,  after  the  separation  of  Queensland^ 
the  youngest  of  the  Australian  offshoots,  and  which  event 
took  place  in  1859,  may  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  of 
the  statistics  for  i860  and  those  published  for  1886 — the  last 
quarter  of  the  century. 

Birtl^s,  deaths,  and  raajri:iages  in  i860  were  severally 
14,233,  6j^^  a94  2,945.  In  i§86  they  were  36,284,  14,587 
and  7,811.  . 

In  1860  the  arrivals  by  sea  were  23,031,  and  in  r886 
70,388,  while  the  departures  by  sea  were  in  the  first  year 
6,847  and  41,896  in  1886. 

There  yrere  798  schools  in  1861,  with  34,767  pupilp.  In 
1886  they  had  increased  tp  2,833,  with  226,860  pupils. 

In  i860  there  were  only  70  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic,  the  capital  invested  on  the  open  lines  being 
;^i,422,672,  and  the  net  earnings  ;^i  1,841.  In  r886  there 
were  1,97^  nwles  'Open  fpr  traffic,  the  expended  capital 
therjBon  Ip^g  ;^24,Q79*S5Sf  and  the  qet  earnings  being 
^^667,078. 
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There  were  1616  miles  o^  ^elegp^h  i;ci  ?8.6i|  ,9^4'  *^® 
number  of  n^essagesf  sent  during  that  year  was  74»^Q4.  l^ 
1886  there  were,  20,797  miles  of  wire,  along  which  ?,66,;,i?i5 
messages  were  seat  and  received. 

In  i860  there  were  287  post  oiBcesin  the  cdony,  through 
which  there  passed  4,290,761  letters,  3,^8,783  newspapers, 
and  83,736  packets.  In  1886  there  were  1157  0<fice3  .awi  the 
letters,  newspapers  and  packets  to  pa^s  through  them 
numbered  respectively  42^849,500, 29,532,400. an4  4*84&^8oo. 

The  number  of  manufactories  and  works  given  for  i860 
was  567,  but  no  menti^on  is  made  of  the  hands  employed^  In 
j886  there  were  3,694  manufactories  and  45,783  hands 
employed  therein. 

The  land  under  crop  in  i860  w^s  260,798  acres  ;  ,in  i886 
there  were  972,496  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  return  of  live  stock  in  i860  was  : — Horses,  251,947 ; . 
homed    cattle,   2,408^586;  sheep,    6,119,163;  pigs,    180,662. 
In  i886  the  figures  were : — Horses,  361,663 ;  cattle,  1,367,844 ; 
sheep,  39,169,304 ;  pigs,  209,576, 

368,862  tons  of  coal,  of  the  value  of  ;^226,493  were  raise4 
in  i860.     In  1886  the  quantity  raised  was   2,830,175  tons,, 
valued  at  ;^i,363,i64. 

In  i860  there  were  12,809,36^  lbs  of  wpol  exported,  of  the 
yalue  of  ;^i,  123,699.  The  quantity  expo^^d,  in  1886  wa^ 
173,985,640  lbs.  of  the  value  of  ;^7,028,596. 
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Land  was  sold  to  the  extent  of  34,000,000  acres  between 
1862  and  1886,  conditionally  or  otherwise,  and  ;^38,ooo,ooo 
•came  into  the  Treasury  as  the  result,  while  at  the  end  of 
1886  ;^i  2,000,000  remained  due  on  conditional  purchases. 
In  1886  there  were  142,927,360  acres  under  pastoral 
occupation,  )delding  as  rent  ;^304,344. 

The  results  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  as  ascertained 
up  to  March,  1887,  were: — Wheat,  5,868,844  bushels, 
;f953»688  value;  maize,  3,825,146  bushels,  ;^525,958  value; 
barley,  132,949  bushels,  ;f  18,836  value;  oats,  600,892  bushels, 
£5^57^  value;  other  grain,  22,907  bushels,  ;f  1,151  value; 
wheaten  hay,  109,851  tons,  ;^357,oi6  value;  oaten  hay, 
182,921  tons,  ;^777,4i4  value;  barley  hay,  4,388  tons, 
;f  14,261  value  ;  lucerne  and  grass  hay,  52,738  tons,  ;f  131,845 
value;  green  food  for  cattle,  ;^84,20o  in  value;  potatoes, 
45>8o3  tons,  ;^i03,057  value;  sugar  cane,  167,959  tons, 
^^98,676  value ;  tobacco,  13,642  cwt.,  ;^5i,  157  value  ;  grapes 
for  wine,  602,660  gallons,  ;^i  20,761  value ;  grapes  for  table 
use,  1,945  tons,  ;^45,22i  value;  oranges,  6,376,868  dozens, 
;f  66,426  value ;  other  fruits  and  garden  produce,  ;^372,ioo  in 
value ;  minor  crops,  ;^i53,300  in  value.  The  total  value  was 
/3»943>645- 

In  1861  the  number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  was 
— inwards  1,424  ships,  427,835  tons;  outwards  1,438  ships, 
.431,484  tons.  In  1886  the  figures  were — inwards  2,684 
vessels,  2,114,618  tons;  outwards,  2,755  vessels,  2,143,986 
tons. 
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In  i860  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  was 
;f  7,519,285  and  ;^5,o72,02o.  The  figures  for  1886  are  as. 
follow  :  Imports,  ^20,973,548 ;  exports,  ;^i5^55^2i3. 

The  public  debt  in  i860  was  ;^3i83o,230.  It  had 
mounted  to  ;^4i,034,249  in  1886. 

The  revenue  in  i860  wa2;^i, 308,925,  and  the  expenditure 
/■i,32i,724.  In  1886  the  revenue  was  ;^7,594,3oi,  and  the 
outlay  ;^9,o78,869. 

Coin  in  circulation  in  i860  amounted  to  ;^2,946,6i3,  and 
the  deposits  in  banks  to  ;^5,72i,690.  The  figures  for  1886 
are  ;^7,8oi,646,  and  ;^3i,933,o56  respectively. 

At  the  close  of  1886,  the  public  and  private  wealth  of 
the  colony  was  estimated  at  ;^52 1,000,000 ;  the  public  wealth, 
consi$ting  of  railways,  public  works,  unsold  Crown  lands^ 
municipal  property  and  works,  at  ;^i  75, 128,000;  and  the 
private  wealth,  embracing  land,  houses,  permanent  improve- 
ments, stock,  personal  property,  machinery,  coin,  merchan- 
dise, shipping,  etc.,  at  ;^346,250,ooo. 

Again  the  question  comes — Did  ever  country  show 
greater  growth,  or  give  fairer  promise  for  the  future? 
Looking  out  to  that  future  from  the  dawn  of  the  second 
century,  what  grander  prospect  could  any  one  wish  to  gaze 
upon  ?  A  free  people,  under  free  laws  upon  productive  land, 
with   all    the  religious,   social,   commercial,   and    industrial 
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aiflvanti^s  that  inyTidSdndf  far  fi{)er  yeiirs  coi^  po^bly 
(fesire,  wK6  cah  d^filtt^  the  bouiiddHes'^f  ti^  possfciUfies 
which  lie  befbre  tins  *'  Grie^tef  Britain  "  wHofee  one  Huiidredtfc  ' 
birthday    has   ju^t    been     celebrated?      Was    there    not 
inspiration  in  the  words  uttered  by  Governor  Phillip,  when, 
on  the  7th  February,  1788,' he  made  his  memorable  speech, 
and  said  "  How  grand  is  the  prospect  which  lies  before  the 
youthful  nation  I**'     A  century  of  years  has  elapsed  since 
those  words  were  uttered,  and  the  nation  is  yet  a  youth, 
although   the   growth  to   its  present    sta^e  has  bceii   so 
exeeptionaMy   strong    and    vigorous    and    raipid — ^^a  grofwth 
imparalleled  in  the  hidtwry  of  the  world.    Its  ripencds  and 
fullness  of  vigour  will  have  been  attained  when  Federated 
Australia  tells  out  its  unity  in  name,  and  effort,  and  purpose,  . 
to  the  other  and  older,  but  not  more  important  nations  of  the 
•earth. 


[END  OF  PARt  I.] 
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The  Story  of  the  Convicts. 


CHAPTER  I.— ORIGIN  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

FIRST  INTRODUCTION  INTO  THE  ENGLISH  SYSTEM — EXTENSION 
AND  ALTERATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE — A  THREEFOLD  BENEFIT 
— STOPPED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  WAR — ^^20  PER  HEAD  FOR 
CONVICTS — HOW  THE  SYSTEM  OF  WHITE  SLAVERY  WORKED 
— HORRIBLE  SUFFERINGS — FATTENING  FOR  MARKET — 
LOOKING  OUT  FOR  OTHER  MORAL  RUBBISH  HEAPS — THE 
HULKS,  HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION,  AND  PENITENTIARIES- 
REVIVAL  OF  THE  SYSTEM — TRANSPORTATION  TO  AFRICA— 
A  SMALL  BILL  OF  COSTS — LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  SOUTH'^ 
OBJECTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  BOTANY  BAY — OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  SCHEME  PROPOSED — ADVERTISING  ITS  COMMENCE- 
MENT— THE  "  FIRST  FLEETERS  '* — CHARACTERS  OF  THE 
FIRST  MEN  AND  WOMEN  EXILES— THIER  NATIONALITY— 
THIER  SENTENCES — RJ^ADY  XO  SAIL.  O 

Transportation  is  commonly  understood  to  have 
been  first  introdilced  ihto  the    English    system  of 
pnnishtnents  In  the  year  1718,  by  the  Act  of  the  ,4th 
George  L  cap.  ii ;  and  iifterWards  eftlarged  by  the  Act  6th 
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of  George  I.  c,  23 ;  which  allowed  the  court  a  discretionary 
power  to  order  felons  who  were  by  law  **  entitled  to  their 
clergy"  to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations  for 
seven  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is 
said  in^9ne  old  work  that  exile., \^as  fijr|t  int^rpcj^jced  ^^  a 
punishment  by  thetL^islature  iil--tke  39th  yj&aif  oi^JQueen 
Elizabeth,  when  a  statute  enacted  that  such  rogues  as  were 
dangerous  to  the  inferior  people  should  be  banished  the 
realm;  and  that  the  first  statute  in  which  the  wdrd 
"Transportation"  is  used  is  the  i8th  of  Charles  II.  c.  3, 
which  gives  power  to  judges  at  their  discretion  to  execute 
or  transport  to  America  for  life  the  Moss-Troopers  of 
Cumberland  and  I^orthui|[ibe|la(id|''a  law  which  was  made 
perpetual  by  the  Act  31.  Ixaoige  II.  c.  42. 

The  system  of  tran^portat^pa  tQ  the  Ameriqan.  plantations 
existed  for  fifty-six  years»,  (luring  which  period,  and  until 
the  commencement  o£  the  Anierican  War,  j  in  1775,  ^eat 
numbers  of  felons  were  sent  from  En^and,  chiefly  to  the 
Province  of  Maryland.  It  was  a  benefit  to  TSAtland  to. 
jP^t  rid  p{  her  acpumujatuig^crimip^s;  it  prpy^^  pn  the 
ly^Qle,  beoieftcial.to  the  crimioals  to  get  out :0fo England; 
and,  strange 'Siough  it  may^feeem,'^ireat  benefit  resulted 
to  the  land  to  whjcli  Jj^e  cqriii^ais  wire  tfai^pof^d^.^e  new 
jfPfi  Vpp?|{en%  wd^ir^}^  ^rt^iw^  thus>intl»duftwi  creating 
a  vigour  and  His  tliat  was  marveQously  expanfiive  and 
■far-reaching. 

,$ays  906  of  ^  writ^iS  of  t^M^/Old  schpoli  In  a  ^^.T^ 
cm   the   Police  of  the  MeUopMs/'  published  in  l^e  year 

^1800: —  .    ,     ■  ^^  ^  '/'^tTy 

"The  ri|(id  c^sc^^n^ ^ii^ifjl^^^ ,9P(l9n}al Ja^ysi^gutl^cd 
'Wfhich    a^riculti^^   ppr^fs^  .^^r  ^^inp   ^^np%<^  ^^s 
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acquired,  afforded  to  these  outcasts,  tended  to  reform  the 
chief  part ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  servitude  they 
mingled  in  the  society  of  the  country,  under  circumstances 
highly  beneficial  to  themselves  and  even  to  the  colony. 
Possessed  in  general  (as  every  adroit  thief  must  be)  of  good 
natural  abilities,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  habits  of 
industry  they  acquired  in  the  years  of  their  servitude — 
became  farmers  and  planters  on  their  own  account ;  and 
many  of  them,  succeeding  in  these  pursuits,  not  only  acquired 
that  degree  of  respectability  which  is  attached  to  property 
and  industry;  but  also  in  their  turn  became  masters,  and 
purchased  the  servitude  of  future  transports  sent  out  for  sale/' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  writer  was  speaking  of 
the  system  as  it  worked  when  America  was  the  place  of 
servitude.  By  the  Acts  4tli  and  6th  of  George  I,  previously 
cited,  the  persons  contracting  for  the  transportation  of 
convicts  to  those  colonies  had  an  interest  in  the  service  of 
^ach,  for  seven  or  fpurteen  ye^rs,  according  to  the  term  of 
transportation.  For  some  years  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of.  the  American  War  of  Independence  the  adjudged 
•seryices  of  convicts  became  so  valuable  in  Maryland,  that 
contracts  were  made  to  ponvey  .them  without  any  expense 
whatever  to  Government,  who  Jiad  formerly  allowed  £$  per 
head.  And  the  Home  authorities  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  money  in  place  of 
spending  it.  Planters  in  the  later  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  system  readily  gave  ;f  20  per  head  to  the  Government  for 
these  outcast  human  be^^sts^of  burden,  and  one  writer 
declares  that  England  derived  at  this  time  as  much  as 
;f 40,000  per  year  from  this  species  yf  trade. 

The  following  brief  sketch  will  shew  to  what  extent  the 
rsystem  of  white  slavery  wa^  carried  on  i;i  England  in  the 
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days    preceding    these: — Although     it     was    one     of    the 
requisitions  of  Magna  Charta  that   the   subject   should  be 
protected  from  imprisonment  otherwise  than  in  due  course  of 
law,  history  records  that  arbitrary  and  illegal  punishments 
were  frequently  perpetrated  with   impunity  for  a  period  of 
three  or   four   hundred  years,    and  that  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  was  not  materially  secured  until  the  passing  of  the- 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by 
which  it  is  illegal  to  detain  in  prison  any  person  who  claims- 
to   be   tried.     During    the   reign    of  James   II.   tumultuous 
meetings    disturbed    the    peace    of    England.      Protestants- 
plotted  to  declare  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  heir  to  the  throne, 
while  the  Papists  plotted  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  Duke 
0^  York,  who  had  been  banished.      Monmouth,  with  6,000- 
followcrs,"  was  defeated  on  July  5th,    1685,   at   Sedgemore. 
Ten  days  afterwards   Monmouth   was  beheaded,   and    the 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  his  followers  were  such  as  England 
never  before  witnessed.     Colonel  "  Kirke's  Lambs,"  as  the 
Feversham  troops  were  called,  pillaged  and  committed  every 
species  of  debauchery  in  the  western  counties,  while  Chief 
Justice  **  Jeffries'  Campaign,"  as  James  II.  loved  to  call  it, 
exceeded  the  military  atrocities.     Jeffries  executed  240  of  the- 
political  offenders  in  one  sessions  at  Somerset,  and  it  was  his- 
boast  that  he  hanged  more  traitors  than  all  his  predecessors- 
^ince  the  Conquest.     General  orders  were  given  Jeffries  and 
the  judges  to  convict  as  many  as  they  could,  in  order  that  the 
convicts  might  be  bestowed  as  rewards  on  the  courtiers.     One 
of  the  orders  directed  that  Sir  Phillip  Howard  was  .to  have 
200,  Sir  Richard  ^Vhite  200,  Sir  W.  Booth  100,  Mr.  Kendall 
100,  Mr.  Nipps  100,  Sir  W.  Stappleton  100,  Sir  C.  Musgrave 

100,  and -,  a  merchant,  100.    Jeffries  estimated  the  worth 

of  each  convict,  after  paying  all  charges,  from  ;^io  to  ;^20,. 
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consequently  there  was  an  angry  competition  for  grants 
among  the  courtiers,  the  aldermen  and  the  magistrates.  The 
courtiers  proved  victorious,  and  841  of  Monmouth's  followers 
K(who  were  generally  regarded  as  martyrs  who  sealed  with 
their  blood  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion)  were  handed 
over  to  "  the  rapacious  bloodsuckers,"  who  were  required  to 
give  security  that  the  convicts  should  be  sold  as  slaves  to  work 
in  the  King's  plantations  at  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  or  any  of 
the  Leeward  islands  in  America  for  the  term  of  10  years. 
About  the  same  time  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
(who  was  beheaded  in  Scotland  for  heading  a  rebellion  in 
that  country)  were,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  transported 
as  slaves  to  Jamaica.  Owing  to  the  brutal  disposition  of  the 
judges,  and  the  arbitrary  power  they  were  armed  with,  few 
of  those  indicated  escaped  terrible  punishment.  Those 
transported  were  crowded  together  in  the  holds  of  small 
vessels,  where  all  was  starvation,  lamentation,  disease,  and 
death.  More  than  one-fifth  were  flung  to  the  sharks  before 
the  voyage  terminated,  and  the  survivors,  when  landed,  were 
mere  skeletons,  necessitating  their  being  fattened  by  the 
merchants  to  whom  they  were  consigned  before  they  could  be 
sold  in  the  slave  market. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  more  fully  with  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  and  I  have  simply  used  it  as  an  introduction  to 
the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  portions.  America  having 
shut  the  doors  on  that  side,  the  authorities  in  England  were 
compelled  to  look  out  for  some  other  place  that  could  be  used 
as  a  moral  rubbish  heap.  Convicts  were  accumulating 
rapidly,  and  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  adopt  fresh 
expedients  for  their  disposal ;  and  in  the  choice  of  difficulties 
the  system  of  the  Hulks  was  suggested,  and  first  adopted  in 
1776,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.     Close 
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following  this  another  Act  was  passed  (i6  Geo.  III.  cap.  43)- 
by  the  Legislature,  empowering  the  justices  of  every  county 
in  England  to  prepare  Houses  of  Correction  for  the  reception 
of  convicts  under  sentence  of  death,  to  whom  His  Majesty 
should  extend  his  Royal  Mercy,  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years.  Three  years  afterwards 
another  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  erection  of  two 
large  Penitentiaries,  one  to  hold  600  male  and  the  other  30a 
female  convicts.  Power  was  given  to  the  Court  before  whom 
any  person  was  convicted  of  a  transportable  offence  to  order 
the  prisoner,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  be  confined  in  any  of  these 
penitentiary  houses,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the 
proportion  of  five  years  instead  of  seven  years'  transportation, 
and  not  exceeding  seven  years  in  lieu  of  fourteen  years' 
transportation.  The  Act  also  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  the  system  of  the  Hulks  ;  and  declared  that  "  for  the 
more  effectual  punishment  of  atrocious  male  offenders  liable 
to  be  transported,  the  Court  may  order  such  convicts  as  are 
of  proper  age,  and  free  from  bodily  infirmity,  to  be  punished 
by  being  kept  on  board  ships  or  vessels,  and  employed  in 
raising  sand,  soil  and  gravel,  and  cleansing  the  river  Thames, . 
or  any  other  river  or  port  approved  by  the  Privy  Council ; 
or  in  any  other  works  upon  the  shores  or  banks  of  the  same, . 
for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five ;  except 
an  offender  be  liable  to  transportation  for  14  years,  in  which 
case  his  punishment  may  be  commuted  to  seven  years  on 
board  the  Hulks."  Neither  of  these  Acts  were,  however,, 
carried  fully  into  execution,  and  the  authorities  again  began 
to  consider  how  best  to  get  the  criminals  out  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  the  year  1784  the  system  of  transportation  was  again 
revived  by  Act  24th  Geo.  III.  Stat.  2,  Cap.  26,  which 
empowered  the  Court  before  whom  a  male  felon  should  be 
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convicted,  to  order  the  prisoner  "  to  be  transport^  beyond 
the  seas,  either  within  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  elsewhere  ; 
and  his  services  to  be  assigned  to  the  contractor  who  shall 
undertake  such  transportation."  The  same  Act  continued 
the  Hulks  for  a  further  length  of  time,  by  directing  the 
removal  of  convicts  under  sentence  of  death,  and  reprieved 
by  His  Majesty,  and  also  such  as  were  under  sentence  of 
transportation  (being  free  from  infectious  disorders)  to  other 
places  of  confinement,  either  inland,  or  on  board  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  in  the  River  Thames,  or  any  other  navigable  river  ; 
and  to  continue  them  so  confined  until  transported  according 
to  law,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  sentence 
should  otherwise  entitle  them  to  their  liberty.  This  plan  of 
transportation,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  answered, 
from  the  great  difficuty  of  finding  any  place  where  the  service 
of  convicts  could  be  rendered  reproductive  or  profitable  to 
merchants  who  would  undertake  to  transport  them.  Some 
few  were  sent  to  Africa,  but  the  scheme  did  not  work  well, 
and  it  was  abandoned — not,  however,  before  the  Government 
had  incurred  considerable  expense,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Finance  : — 

£     s.  d. 


In  1785,  George  Moore,  Esq.,  received 

for  transporting  convicts 

1,512     7 

6 

John  Kirby,  for  expenses     ... 

540  19 

4 

In  1786,  John  Kirby,  further  expenses 

578  10 

I 

Anthony  Calvert,  for  transpor- 

tation 

285  14 

0 

Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.,  cloth- 

ing, &c.,  ... 

303     2 

7 

;^3»72i   13     6 
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Then  it  was  that  the  authorities  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
land  which  Cook  had  discovered  in  the  South.  They  formed 
the  idea  of  **  making  an  Establishment "  for  the  outcasts  in 
New  South  Wales ;  and  that  idea  was  followed  up  by 
determination,  which  found  force  in  the  year  1787,  when  an  Act 
was  passed  (27  Geo.  III.  Cap.  2)  authorising  the  establishment 
of  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  trial  of  offenders  who  should 
be  transported  to  the  then  unknown  land.  Another  Act  of 
the  following  year  (28  Geo.  III.  Cap.  24),  empowered  His 
Majesty,  under  his  Royal  Sign  Manual,  to  authorise  any 
person  to  make  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  offenders, 
and  to  direct  to  whom  security  should  be  given  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  contract.  Thus  it  was  that  the  system  of 
transportation  to  New  South  Wales  was  authorised  and 
carried  into  execution. 

The  idea  that  Australia  was  the  best  country  to  succeed 
the  American  colonies  and  Africa  as  the  receptacle  of 
convicts  from  the  overcrowded  gaols  of  England  originated 
with  Thomas  Lord  Sydney,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  colonies  from  1784  to  1789.  The  objects  of  the  project 
were  : — (i).  To  rid  the  mother  country  of  the  prisoners  whose 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  in  the  gaols  rendered  penal 
discipline  so  difficult ;  (2).  to  afford  a  proper  place  for  the 
safe  custody  and  punishment  of  the  criminals,  as  well  as  for 
their  reformation ;  (3).  to  form  a  free  colony  out  of  the 
materials  which  the  prisoners  thus  reformed  would  supply, 
together  with  the  free  immigrants  who  might  settle  in  the 
country  after  the  work  of  settlement  had  been  completed. 
The  project  was  a  wise  one,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  a  few  of  the  leading  philanthropists  of  England, 
who  stoutly  opposed  it  by  tongue  and  pen,  and  this 
opposition    was    only    borne    down    by    the    Government 
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gagging  the  press,  imprisoning  one  of  the  foremost  objector^, 
and  carrying  on  their  work  in  secret.  When  their  scheme 
was  complete,  in  August,  1786,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
King's  navy,  having  been  furnished  with  a  statement  shewing 
all  the  criminals  sentenced  to  transportation,  published 
advertisements  in  the  official  Gazette  and  the  London  Observer 
intimating  that  the  Government  intended  to  charter  seven 
vessels  to  convey  between  700  and  800  felons  to  Botany  Bay. 
They  also  posted  placards  conveying  the  same  intimation  at 
the  most  popular  coffee-houses  in  London.  The  result  was 
that  the  Treasury  Board  shortly  thereafter  concluded  a 
•contract  with  the  owners  of  six  vessels  to  convey  the 
criminals  to  the  new  country.  Three  storeships  were  also 
engaged  to  accompany  the  fteet,  and  H.M.S.  "  Sirius," 
mounted  with  20  guns,  and  an  armed  brig,  the  *'  Supply," 
were  placed  in  commission.  As  it  was  expected  that  the 
voyage  would  last  nearly  a  year,  the  work  of  fitting  and 
equipping  the  vessels  therefor  was  one  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  several  months  elapsed  before  it  was  complete. 

At  different  times  the  transports  were  loaded  with  their 
living  freight,  until  the  whole  of  the  convicts  had  been 
** housed"  in  safety,  being  placed  in  irons  (the  females 
excepted)  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  which  were  divided 
into  compartments.  When  the  squadron  was  ready  to  sail 
the  total  number  of  persons  on  board  was  1036,  and 
comprised  11  officials  of  the  civil  establishment,  18  officers 
forming  the  military  staff,  184  marines  from  which  the 
garrison  was  formed,  28  women,  wives  of  the  marines,  with 
17  of  their  children  ;  and  586  male  and  192  female  convicts. 

As  it  is  with  the  prisoners  that  I  have  to  chiefly  deal,  il 
is  necessary  that  a  few  particulars  concerning  their  characters 
should    here   be  given.     Many   persons   have   taken   it    for 
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granted  that  the  men  and  women  who  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  "  ^st  fleet^s  *'  were  necessarily  first  ruffians — 
villains  of  the  deepest  dye — the  worst  of  all  the  bad  convicts 
of  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  They  were  in  fact  the 
picked  men  and  women  of  the  gaols,  the  major  part  being 
(to  use  the  words  of  Captain  Tench,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  transports)  *'  mechanics  and  husbandmen,  selected  on 
purpose  by  order  of  the  Government."  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  those  days  sentences  of  death  were  as 
frequently  passed  by  the  judges  as  magistrates'  orders  to 
inebriates  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings  are  made  now-a-days, 
and  the  "  crimes "  to  which  the  capital  sentence  was 
attached  were,  some  of  them,  not  so  bad  as  the  offence  of 
drunkenness.  Hence  transportation  was  inflicted  on  hundreds 
— it  may  not  be  beyond  the  mark  to  say  thousands — who 
were  guilty  of  offences  which  in  the  present  age  are  accounted 
most  trifling,  and  which  are  now  punished  with  a  small  fine, 
or  at  most  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment.  It  is  on  record  that 
in  1789  a  wealthy  gentleman  named  Eyre  was  transported  to 
Botany  Bay  for  stealing  a  few  quires  of  notepaper,  and 
hundreds  were  sent  across  the  seas  for  offences  not  in  any  degree 
greater  than  that.  As  late  as  181 8  a  reverend  doctor,  who 
was  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  transported  hither 
for  forging  a  tenpenny  postage  stamp  to  a  letter.  That 
gentleman — for  he  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — afterwards  became  famous  in  the  land  to  which  he 
was  sent  as  a  felon. 

As  previously  stated,  the  number  of  convicts  brought 
out  in  the  first  fleet  was  778.  It  is  stated  that  only 
those  whose  health  was  robust  were  chosen  as  the  first 
Australian  exiles,  and  this   no  doubt   explains  how   it  was- 
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that  SO  few  of  the  "  first  fleeters "  died  on  the.  voyage  out, 
and  how  it  was  that  so  many  of  them  lived  to  become  very 
old  colonists.  From  the  returns  furnished  by  the  officials  I 
find  that  of  the  778,  no  less  than  265  were  convicted  in 
London,  55  in  Exeter,  25  in  Bristol,  18  in  Gloucester,  18  in 
Launceston,  16  in  Kingston,  14  in  Maidstone,  13  in  Reading, 
12  in  Winchester,  12  in  Shrewsbury,  12  in  Manchester,  10  in 
Worcester,  9  in  Warwick,  9  in  Dorchester,  and  several  in 
each  of  the  towns  of  Liverpool,  York,  Croydon,  Oxford,  and 
other  places.  Out  of  the  778  exiles  nearly  700  were  sentenced 
to  7  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  sentences  of  5  of  them 
commenced  in  1782,  41  in  1783,  190  in  1784,  209  in  1785^ 
168  in  1786,  and  51  in  1787.  There  were  4  of  the  exiles  who 
had  in  1786  been  sentenced  to  5  years'  imprisonment,  and 
only  24  sentenced  to  14  years  in  1785  and  1786.  Only  39 
were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  17  of  this 
number  were  convicted  in  1785.  So  that  before  the  colony 
had  been  established  five  years  no  less  than  650  of  the  778 
had  served  their  sentences  and  become  free. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  initial  steps  of  the 
transportation  movement,  to  the  point  when  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  order  to  be  given  for  the  ships  to  hoist  sail 
and  start  on  their  adventurous  journey,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  more  fully  dwell  upon  the  penal  laws  in  operation  in 
England  at  that  time  ;  and  this  cannot  properly  be  done 
unless  a  full  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  IL—THE  ENGLISH  CRIMINAL  CODE. 

0RACONIAN    LAW A    COIN    MORE    VALUABLE    THAN    A    PARENT 

BROAD    DISTINCTIONS — ONE     HUNDRED    AND    SIXTY    CAPITAL 

OFFENCES — **  BENEFIT      OF       CLERGY  " HIGH      TREASON 

PETTY     TREASON — THE    DIFFERENT     KINDS    OF     FELONIES 

ONE-SIDED     CHIVALRY — DISINCLINATION      TO     PROSECUTE 

ESCAPE  OF  OFFENDERS — PERNICIOUS  EFFECT  OF  UNDUE 
SEVERITY DEATH  SENTENCES  COMMUTTED  TO  TRANSPOR- 
TATION— ESCAPING  THE  HANGMAN  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD  TO 
MEET  HIM  IN  THF  NEW. 

bT  was  Draco  who  boasted  that  he  punished  all  crimes 
with  death,  because  small  crimes  deserved  it,  and  he 
could  find  no  higher  punishment  for  the  greatest ;  and 
the  spirit  of  that  bloodthirsty  ruler  appears  to  have  breathed 
in  the  Criminal  Code  of  England  more  than  2000  years  after 
he  had  passed  beyond  the  power  of  punishing  others.  The 
severity  of  that  criminal  law,  as  it  stood  and  operated  as  late 
as  the  year  1800 — to  come  no  nearer  the  present  enlightened 
age — was  even  then  an  object  of  horror,  and  the  disproportion 
of  the  punishments  was  such  as  would  have  put  any  savage 
nation  to  the  blush.  The  extraordinary  severity  with  which 
the  smaller  offences  were  punished  had  the  effect  of  inuring 
men  to  baseness,  and  of  plunging  them  into  the  sink  of  infamy 
and  despair,  out  of  which  they  invariably  arose  capital 
criminals.  What  wonder  that  the  gaols  should  overflow  and 
that  the  hangmen  should  be  kept  incessantly  at  work ! 

It  was  considered  by  the  Law  a  greater  crime  to  coin  a 
sixpence  than  to  kill  father  or  mother.  For  committing  a 
personal  assault  of  the  most  cruel,  aggravated,  and  violent 
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nature  the  offender  was  simply  fined  or  imprisoned ;  but  If 
he  were  proved  guilty  of  stealing  from  his  neighbour  more 
than  the  value  of  twelve-pence  the  Law  doomed  him  to 
death.  It  was  death  to  rob  a  man  of  more  than  a  shilling ;  it 
was  only  death  to  murder  a  whole  family  ;  but  the  seduction 
of  a  married  woman,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  families,  was  not  an  offence  punishable  by  the 
criminal  law  at  all.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  still  a  little 
of  Ihe  old  leaven  left  ? 

The  Legislature  drew  a  broad  line  of  distinction  betwee\i 
personal  and  public  offences,  and  inflicted  greater  punishments 
upon  offenders  who  committed  what  were  termed  political 
crimes,  and  crimes  upon  property,  than  on  those  who  grossly 
violated  the  clearest  principles  of  virtue.  By  the  Laws  of 
England  there  were  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  different  offences 
which  subjected  the  parties  whe  were  found  guilty  thereof  to 
"death,  without  benefit  of  Clergy r  Well  might  Dr, 
Colquhoun  ask,  when  seeking  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Law 
in  1800 : — **  Can  that  be  thought  a  correct  System  of 
Jurisprudence  which  inflicts  the  penalty  of  Death  for  breaking 
down  the  mound  of  a  fish-pond,  whereby  the  fish  may  escape ; 
or  cutting  down  a  fruit  tree  in  a  garden  or  orchard;  or 
stealing  a  handkerchief,  or  any  trifle,  privately  from  a  person's 
pocket,  above  the  value  of  I2d.;  while  a  number  of  oth^r 
crimes  of  much  greater  enormity,  are  only  punishable  with 
Transportation  and  Imprisonment ;  and  while  the  punishment 
of  murder  itself  is,  and  can  be,  only  Death,  with  a  few 
circumstances  of  additional  ignominy  ?" 

As  the  term  "Benefit  of  Clergy"  will  be  found  attached 
to  many  sentences,  an  explanation  thereof  will  be  proper 
here:— Benefit  of  Clerg>\  prmlegium  clef  kale  ^  arose  in  the 
regard  paid  by  Christian  Princes  to  the  church,  and  consisted 
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of:  I  St,  an  exemption  of  places  consecrated  tof  religious 
duties  frpm  criminal  arrests,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
"  sanctuaries  ;"  2nd,  exemption  of  the  persons  of  Clergymen 
frpm  criminal  process  before  the  secular  judge,  in  particul^ir 
casies,  which  w^s  the  original  meaning  of  the  privilegmm 
cfericale.  The  "  benefit  of  clergy  "  was  ^ft^jrwar<;ls  extended  to 
everyone  who  could  read ;  and  it  was  exacted  that  there 
shpuld  be  a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  clei;gy,  that  if  any 
man  who  could  read  were  to  be  condemned  to  d^ath,  the 
bishpp  pf  the  diocese  might,  if  he  \vould,  claim  him  as  a 
clerk,  and  dispose  of  him  in  some  places  of  the  clergy,  as  he 
might  deem  meet.  The  prdinary  g^^ve  the  pri^ner  at  the 
bar  a^  Latin  book,  in  a  black  Go.thjc  charj^ctei:, ;  frpm  which 
to  read  a  verse  or  two;  and  if  the  oi;dinary  said  *^,legit  ut 
xlmcus  (**  He  reads  like  a  clerk  "),  the  offender  was  only  buri;it 
in  the  hand ;  otherwise,  he  suffered  death.  This  was  in  the 
1;ime  pf  Edwar.d  I  ( 1 274).  In  ^489  the  privilege  yras  restricted 
by  Henry  VII ;  and  abol^sjied,  with  respect  to  murdejreifs 
^n<J  other  gr^at  criipin^s,  by  H.^nry  VIII,  in  15^2.  The 
rqs^^g  vfas  ^isqqnj^inu^ln  1706  (5  Aiine,  c.  6) ;  and  Bene^t 
.pf.  Clergy  was  whplljy  rej^ealedin  1827,  Ipy  7  and  8  Gepifge  IV„ 
.C.28. 

The  highest  civil  crime  which  could  be  comn^tted  by 
.aoy  person  was  High  Treason^  which,  was  divided  into  seven 
.^ere^fc. heads,  namely:-^ 

1.  Compassing  or  intaginh^  the  death  of  the  King, 

Quein,br  Heit  Apparent. 

2.  Levying  war  against  tlie  King  in  his  realm. 

3.  Adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  and  giving  them 

aid,  in  the;  realm  or  elsewhere. 

4,. Spying  the  King's  Chancellor  or  Judge  in  the 
y  execution  of  Jhe^ir  p|&ces. 
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5.  Violating  the  Queen,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 

King,  or  the  wife  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  or  eldest 
Son. 

6.  Counterfeiting  the  King's  Great  Seal,  or  Privy 

Seal. 

7.  Counterfeiting   the  .King's   Money,   or  bringing 

f^se.  Money  into  the  Kingdom. 

There  is  something  supremely  ridiculous  in  this  blending  9f 
crimes,  the  dignity  and  security. of  the  King's  per spn,  being 
confounded  with  his  effigies  imprest  on  his  coin.  It  y^as  as 
^eat  a  crime  to  forge  the  impress  on  the  one  as  to  strike  the 
head  from  the  o^her.  The  punishment  for  High  Treason 
w^s  dealjh — and  death  under  circumstances  jpost  l^prrifying 
in  their  brutality,  the  judgment  being :— **  That^th  o^eifdfr  pe 
drawn  tp  the  gallows^  on  the  ground  pr  pavement :  That  he,  he  hanged 
by  the  ^f^k^  and^then  cut  down  alive :  That  his  entrails  he  tqketp  o^ 
an4  ^f^^^^hfk  he  is  yet  c^live  :  That  )pis  h^g^  ^^  ^^^^  pff-:  T^^  ¥^ 
■  ^^ ^ ^.A^^f^  ) ' ^/9  /^^  P^Kt^  •  A^4:^hl^^  ^*^  ^f^  ^^  ^P^ffP^s  be 
.at.J/^l)cj^pg's  di^osal"  Woipen,  hct^y,eYpF^^w^^e  oiijy^^to  ,^e 
4ra^p.^d  haij^ed,  although  previpijs  to  this  peripd.  they 
"v^ere.  ^i^t;ence<J  to  b,e  buraeid.  pp(e  marvels  thatji^dge^  poi}!^ 
1)6,  t(^}in^  to  p^ss  such  a  sentence  as  this,  and  th^^  any 
community,  however  much  borne  down  by  militaryism,  could 
sijflfer  It  to.be  cArnpd  <^ut.  S^rejy  thqre  were  some  wfjo 
s%^^5e<i.^t  t^e  though^  p(  imbruing  th^ir  hands  ijxblopd, 
wd  mjaj^ling  tjhe  snjoking  ei>tr^U§  pf  their,  fellQw-qr^tiMre^  ! 
In  iits^^ye;rity  the  layr  jpf  China  yas  not  more  rigp^o^^^  |yr 
tr^itors^un^^pr  it  we^e  only  p^4^e^  tp  be  put  into  a  thoi^saj^d 

Petty  Treason— defined  as  the  offence  of  "  a  .s^^ry^ljt 

l^ng^^i^^p^^jjer,  a  :vsifife  JcyUng J^^.^u^t^^d^pr  a^epfjl^  or 

.l|!?iS9B^-)f^^^  Iji^  Prelate— vjr4p,al§o,punifha^)l^  with  {iqatji. 

:Thp   pjfenjces   ^engipin^ted   j^ip^onies    rat^ked  .next    in 
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enormity  to  Treason,  and  the  capital  punishment  attached  to- 
nearly  all  of  them.  Felonies  were  of  two  kinds — public  and 
private.  Public  felonies  were  those  which  had  peculiar 
relation  to  the  State — those  relative  (i).  to  the  coin  of  the 
realm ;  (2).  to  the  King  and  his  Counsellors  ;  (3).  to  soldiers 
and  marines;  (4).  to  embezzling  public  property;  (5).  ta 
riot  and  sedition ;  (6).  to  escape  from  prison ;  and  (7).  to- 
re venue  and  trade.  Amongst  private  felonies  the  following 
offences  were  classed : — murder,  manslaughter,  sodomy,  rape, 
forcible  marriage,  polygamy,  maiming,  simply  larceny,  **  mixt 
larceny,"  piracy,  arson,  and  burglary.  After  the  murderer 
had  suffered  death  his  body  was  handed  over  for  dissection, 
and  (as  also  in  the  case  of  the  suicide)  his  property  was 
confiscated  to  the  State.  The  punishment  for  manslaughter 
was  burning  in  the  offender's  hand  and  having  his  goods 
forfeited.  Unnatural  crime  and  rape  were  punishable  with 
death,  as  also  was  the  offence  called  "  Forcible  Marriage,  op 
Defilement  of  Women ;"  but  in  the  latter  case  the  security 
of  property  was  deemed  to  be  more  important  than  the 
preservation  of  chastity — thus  :  It  was  made  felony  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy  to  take  away,  for  lucre,  any  woman 
having  lands  or  goods,  or  being  an  heir  apparent  to  an  estate, 
by  force  or  against  her  will,  and  to  marry  or  to  defile  her ; 
but  the  forcible  marriage  or  defilement  of  a  woman  without  an 
estate  was  not  made  punishable  at  all.  Like  some  of  the 
Knights  of  old,  the  Law  '^as  vefy  chivalrous  towards  ladies 
who  possessed  the  high  virtue  of  wealth !  Thank  God,  the 
chivalry  of  our  day  is  more  far-reaching  than  was  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  '  .  , . 

Polygamy  was  first  dedared  felony  by  the  statute  of  jahies 
the  First,  Cap.  IL,  hut  not  excluded  from  benefit  of  clergy, 
and   offenders    were   not,   therefore,   subject    to  the  death 
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penalty.  Transportation  was  the  punishment,  but  no  record 
has  been  found  to  shew  that  any  of  the  convicts  who  came  to 
New  South  Wales  had  a  plurality  of  wives  before  they  left 
the  "  old  country  " — although  not  a  few  of  them  committed 
bigamy  after  their  arrival  here,  the  "  first  love "  being 
separated  by  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  from  the  second. 

Mayhem  was  defined  to  be  "  maiming,  cutting  the 
tongue,  or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  King's  liege 
people,  slitting  the  nose,  cutting  off  a  nose  or  lip,  or  cutting 
off  or  disabling  any  limb  or  member,  by  malice  forethought 
and  by  l)dng  in  waitwith  an  intentionto  maim  or  disfigure." 
The  offence  was  punishable  with  death. 

Simple  Larceny  was  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.— Grand 
Larceny  and  Petit  Larceny.  The  first  was  defined  to  be 
"the  felonious  taking  and  carry  away  the  mere  personal 
property  or  goods  of  another,  above  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence,"  and  was  punished  with  death  and  the  forfeiture  of 
property.  Petit  larceny  was  where  the  goods  were  under  the 
value  of  twelve-pence,  and  in  this  case  the  punishment  was 
(according  to  the  character  of  the  offence)  imprisonment^ 
whipping,  or  transportation,  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
chattels. 

The  taking  from  a  man  or  from  his  house  was  called 
Mixed  Larceny;  if  a  person  was  previously  put  in  fear  or 
assaulted  the  crime  was  denominated  Robbery.  The  follow- 
ing "  domestic  aggravations "  of  Larceny  were  punishable 
with  death,  without  benefit  o'f  clergy : — First,  larcenies  above  the 
value  of  twelve-pence,  committed — ist,  in  a  church  or  chapel, 
with  or  without  violence  or  breaking  the  same;  2nd,  in  a 
booth  or  tent,  a  market  or  fair,  in  the  daytime  or  in  the  night, 
by  violence  or  breaking  the  same,  the  owner  or  some  of  his 
family  being  therein;  3rd,   by    robbing  a  dwelling,  in   the 
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daytime,  any  person  being  therein ;  in  a  dwelling-house  by 
day  or  by  night,  without  breaking,  any  person  being  thererrt, 
and  put  in  fear.  (This  amounted  to  robbery,  and  in  both  the 
Istst  cases  the  accessory  before  the  fact  was  also  excluded 
f^om  benefit  of  clergy.)  Secondly^  larcenies  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  committed: — ist,  by  breaking  any  dwelling  house, 
outhouse,  shop,  or  warehouse  thereunto  belonging  in  the 
daytime;  2nd,  by  privately  stealing  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  in  any  shop,  warehouse,  coachhouse,  or  stable, 
by  day  or  night,  though  the  same  was  not  broken  opeA,  and 
though  no  person  was  therein.  Thirdly ,  larcenies  to  tke  value  of 
forty  shillings,  from  a  dwelling  house  or  its  outhouses,  aWhough* 
the  same  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any  person  6fe'  therein 
or  not,  unless  committed  upon  their  masters  by  ap'prientites 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

Arson  was  a  capital  offence,  although  if  a  man  burned 
his  own  house.  Without  injuring  any  other,  it  was  only 
counted  a  misdemeanour,  and  was  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  the  pillory.  The  capital  part  of  the 
offence  was  extended  to  persons  burnfng  barns  or  stacks  of 
com  or  setting  fire  to  stacks  of  straw,  hay  or  wood;  i  or 
rescuing  any  such  offender;  setting  fire  to  a  coal-  mine, 
windmill,  watermill  or  other  mill,  or  pulling  dawn  the  same ; 
burning  any  ship ;  burning  the  King's  ships  of  war,  afloat  or 
building,  the  Dock^yards,  or  any  of  the  buildings,  arsenals, 
or  stores  therein :  or  threatening  by  anonymous  or  fictitious 
letters  to  burn  houses,  barns,  &c.,  All  these  offences  were 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
■ —  Burglary  was  also  punishable  by  death,  and  accessories 
before  the  fact  were  also  brought  under  the  capital  sentence. 

The  other  principal  crimes  punishable  by  the  deprivation  ' 
of  life,  or  where,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender,  the  ' 
judge  had  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  were  : — 
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Stealing  an  heiress ;  Fol-gery  of  deeds,  bohds,  &c. 
Bankrupts  not  surrendering,  ot  concealing  their  effects. 
Highway  robbery ;  Stealing  bank  notes,  bonds,  Sic, 
Stealing  linen  from  bleaching  grounds,  or  destroying  the 

same. 
Maiming  or  killing  cattle  maliciously. 
Stealing  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 
Shooting  at  a  revenue  officer,  or  at  any  other  person. 
Breaking  down  the  head  of  a  fish-pond,  whereby  fish 

may  be  lost. 
•Cutting  down  trees  in  an  avenue,  garden,  &c. 
Cutting  down  river  or  sea  banks,  or  hop  binds. 
Taking  reward  for  helping  another  to  stolen  goods. 
Returning  from  Transportation,  or  being  at  large  in  the 

Kingdom  after  sentence. 
Stabbing  a  person  unarmed,  or  not   having   a  weapon 

drawn,  if  he  die  within  6  months. 
Concealing  the  birth  of  a  bastard  child. 
Sending  threatening  letters. 
Riots  by  twelve  or  more,  and  not  dispersing  in  an  hour 

after  proclamation. 
Stealing  woollen  cloth  from  Tenter  ground. 
Stealing  from  a  ship  in  distress. 
Challenging   jurors    above    20    in  capital    felonies,    or 

standing  mute. 
Selling  cottons  with  forged  stamps. 
Deer-stealing,  second  offence. 
Uttering  counterfeit  money. 
Prisoners  under  Insolvent  Act  guilty  of  perjury. 
Destroying  silk  or  velvet  in  the  loom;  or  the  ^ools  for 

manufacturing  same-;  or  destroying  wo6lien  goods, 

racks,  or  tools,  or  etttering  a  house  for  that  purpose. 
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Servants  purloining  their  master's  goods,  value  40/- 
Personating  bail,  or  acknowledging  fines  or  judgments 

in  another's  name. 
Escape  by  breaking  prison  ;  Sacrilege. 
Attempts  to  kill  Privy  Counsellors,  &c. 
Smuggling  by  persons  armed,  or  assembling  armed  for 

that  purpose. 
Robbery  of  mail. 
Destroying  turnpikes  or  bridges,  gates,  weighing  engines, 

locks,  sluices,  engines  for  draining  marshes,  &c. 
Mutiny;  Desertion; 
Soldiers  or  sailors  enlisting  into  Foreign  Service. 

The  following  crimes,  denominated  "Single  Felonies." 
were  punishable  by  Transportation,  Whipping,  Imprison- 
ment, the  Pillory,  and  hard  labour  in  Houses  of  Correction, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  : — 

Grand  Larceny,  which  comprehended  every  species  of 

theft  above  the  value  of  one  shilling  not  otherwise 

distinguished. 
Receiving  or  buying  stolen  goods,  jewels,  and  plate. 
Ripping  or  stealing  lead,  iron,  copper,  &c.,  or  buying  or 

receiving  same. 
Stealing  or  receiving  ore  from  black  lead  mines. 
Stealing  from  furnished  lodgings. 
Setting  fire  to  underwood. 
Stealing    letters,    or    destroying    a    letter    or    packet, 

advancing  the  postage,  and  secreting  the  money. 
Embezzling  naval  stores. 
Petty  larcenies,  or  thefts  under  one  shilling. 
Assaulting  with  intent  to  rob. 
Aliens  returning,  after  being  ordered^out  of  the  Kingdom, 
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Stealing  fish  from  a  pond  or  river,  fishing  in  enclosed 

ponds,  or  buying  stolen  fish. 
Stealing  roots,  trees,  or  plants,  of  the  value  of  5/-  or 

destroying  them. 
Stealing  children,  with  their  apparel. 
Bigamy,  or  marrying  more  wives  or  husbands  than  one. 
Assaulting  or  cutting,  or  burning  clothes. 
Counterfeiting  the  copper  coin. 
Solemnizing  marriage  clandestinely. 
Manslaughter  ;  Cutting  or  stealing  timber  trees. 
Stealing  a  shroud  gut  of  a  grave. 
Watermen  carrying  too  many  passengers  in  the  Thames, 

if  any  drowned. 
Perjury  ;  Frauds,  by  cheating  or  swindling. 
Conspiring  to  injure  others. 
Stealing  dead  bodies. 
Stealing  growing  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.. 
Cutting  and  stealing  wood. 
Robbing  orchards  and  gardens. 
Stealing  deer  from  forests. 
Stealing  dogs. 

Making  and  selling  fireworks  and  squibs. 
Throwing  the  same  when  on  fire  about  the  streets. 
Uttering  base  money. 

Embezzlements  in  the  woollen,  silk  or  other  manufactures. 
Combinations  and  conspiracies  for  raising  the  price  of 

wages. 
Keeping  bawdy  and  disorderly  houses. 
Escaping  out  of  House  of  Correction. 
Committing  the  same  offence,  after  being  once  punished 

as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
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The  attachixient  of  such  heavy  punishment  to  offences  of* 
the  most  trivial  kind  created,  a  wide- spread  feeling  against 
prosecuting  ofFen4ers  in  the  minds  of  the  public ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  a  large  amount  of  petty  crime  was 
allowed  to  go  unpunished.  And  even  when  sentence  was 
passed  it  W9.s  in  mapy  cases  not  carried  out.  A  few  sei^ences 
from  Dr.  Colquhow*s  **  Treaties  on  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis," — 1780,  will  shew  the  reader  how  this  happened. - 
He  says : — 

"It  generally  happens  in  the  metropolis  that  out  of  from 
2,000  to  2,500  prisoners  who  are  tried  for  different  crimes  in 
the  various  Courts  of  Justice,  above  five- sixth  parts  are  for 
larcenies,  acts  of  vagrancy  and  smaller  offences,  where  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy  either  attaches,  or  does  not  apply  at  all. 
The  major  part  are,  of  course,  returned  upon  Society,  softer  a 
short  imprisonment,  or  some  corporal  punishment,  so 
frequently  to  renew  their  depredations  on  the  public.  But  a 
vast  proportion  are  always  acquitted.  (He  she\YS  by 
statistics  that  out  of  1894  prisoners  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
and  the  different  assizes  in  the  country,  in  the  years  1795, 
exclusive  of  a  greater  number  at  the  smaller  Courts,  no  less 
than  845  were  acquitted,  chiefly  for  want  of  prosecutors). 

According  to  the  present  system,  out  of  about  two 
hundred  and  upwards  who  are,  upon  an  average  every  year, , 
doomed  to  suffer  the  punisjiment  of  death,  four-fifths,  or 
more  are  generally  pardoned,  either  on  condition  of  being 
transported  or  of  going  into  his  Majesty's  service,  and  not 
seldom  without  any  condition  at  all.  Hence  it  is  that, 
calculating  on  alJ  the  different  chances,  encouragement  to 
commit  crimes  actually  arise  out  of  the  system  intended  for 
their  prevention — first,  from  the  hope  of  ^ivoiding  detection 
and  apprehension;  secondly,   of  escaping  conviction,   from 
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the  means  used  to  vitiate  and  suborn  the  evidence ;  thirdly, 
from  the  mercy  of  the  jury,  in  considering  the  punishment 
too  severe ;  and  fourthly,  from  the  interest  of  persons  of  rank 
or  consideration  applying  for  the  interference  of  Royal 
mercy,  by  pardons." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  laws  of  England  at  the  time  Trans- 
portation to  Australia  was  instituted  had  a  most  pernicious 
eflfect.  On  the  one  hand  cruelty  in  punishment  for  slight 
offences  often  induced,  or  drove,  the  ofFeiiders  to  pass  on  from 
the  trifling  to  the  more  atrocious  crimes  on  the  principle  that 
they  might  just  as  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  tended  to  multiply  offences,  men 
generally  having  a  disinclination  to  prosecute,  and  the 
viciously-inclined  taking  advantage  thereof  in  order  to 
indulge  their  inclinations. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  ships  under 
Governor  Phillip  left  their  anchorage  to  bear  across  the  seas 
the  seeds  of  the  **  Greater  Britain  in  the  Southern  World  '* 
— ^and  for  many  years  thereafter.  Yet  there  be  people  who 
sigh  for  the  "good  old  times!  The  good  Lord  dehver  us 
from  ever  falling  back  upon  such  times  as  those  ! 

The  punishment,  then,  considered  in  point  of  law  next  to 
that  of  deprivation  of  life  was  Transportation,  and  when  this 
new  field  across  the  seas  was  opened  up  sentences  of 
transportation  in  many  cases  were  substituted  for  sentences 
of  death,  and  many  a  poor  wretch  owed  his  life  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  "  new  land  "  by  the  British  ;  although,  as 
will  be  seen  during  the  progress  of  this  story,  not  a  few  of 
them  escaped  the  gallows  in  the  old  country  to  find  it  in  the 
new,  or  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  suffering  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  death. 
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CHAPTER  III— THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  FIRST  FLEET. 

STARTING  OF  THE  FLEET — DISAGREEMENT   AMONG   THE  SEAMEN 

— THE    EMBARKATION — THE    IRONS    CLANK   "  FAREWELL" 

PARTING       REGRETS — SHORT-LIVED      SORROW — CONVICTS 

RELEASED     FROM     IRONS  —  ATTEMPTED     INSURRECTION  

ATTEMPT  TO  ESCAPE  —  A  PLEASANT  BREAK  —  NEAR 
SHIPWRECK — CROSSING  THE  LINE — DISGRACEFUL  PROCEED- 
INGS— THREE  HUNDRED  LASHES  APIECE — OUTBREAK  OF 
MUMPS — POISONED    WITH     BILGE     WATER — FIRST    LETTERS 

"  HOME  " — A  STOCK  OF  SEEDS   AND  PLANTS FIRST  BIRTH 

SHORT  PROVISIONS — HEADING  FOR  BOTANY  BAY — ENTERING 
THE  BAY — THE  LANDING — REMOVING  TO  PORT  JACKSON — 
ESTABLISHING  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

VOYAGE  from  England  to  the  Antipodes  in  1787 
was  not  such  a  pleasurable  thing  to  contemplate  or 
experience  as  it  is  in  the  day  and  generation  now 
existing.  The  century  has  worked  it  changes,  and  in  nothing 
have  the  changes  been  more  marked  than  in  that  of  the 
**  art "  of  navigation.  The  thirty  days'  pleasure  trip  of 
1887  was  the  nine-months'  hazardous  voyage  of  1787,  and  it 
was  upon  this  voyage  that  the  First  Fleet  started  on  the  7th 
May  in  the  year  last  mentioned.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  a  few  of  the  details  of  the  voyage,  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  through  various  sources. 

The  first  difficulty  which  presented  itself  was  one 
connected  with  the  seamen,  who,  when  the  fleet  had  been 
got  under  weigh,  refused  to  proceed  to  sea  unless  their  wages 
were  paid  up  to  date.  The  fleet  was  brought  to  an  anchor 
and  the  ringleaders  in  the  disturbance  having  been  ordered 
on  board  H.  M.  frigate  Hyaena,  24  guns,  (which  had  been 
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told  off  to  see  the  fleet  safely  down  the  channel  and  one 
hundred  leagues  to  sea),  and  an  advance  of  two  months' 
wages  having  been  paid  to  the  crews  of  the  transports,  the 
difficulty  was  removed,  another  start  was  made.  At 
daybreak  on  May  i6th,  the  English  Channel  was  cleared. 

One  of  the  earlier  convicts,  who  afterwards  became 
somewhat  famous  in  New  South  Wales,  thus  describes  the 
embarkation  and  initial  movements  of  the  floating  "  Black 
Marias  "  employed  to  convey  exiles  to  the  new  land,  and  his 
narrative  may  be  taken  as  fairly  descriptive  of  the  first 
voyage  undertaken : — 

"  My  fellow  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  200, 
were  all  ordered  into  the  hold,  which  was  rendered  as  conveni- 
ent as  circumstances  would  admit,  battens  being  fixed  fore  and 
aft  for  hammocks,  which  were  hung  17  inches  apart  from  each 
other ;  but  being  encumbered  with  their  irons,  together  with 
the  want  of  fresh  air,  soon  rendered  their  situation  truly 
deplorable.  To  alleviate  their  condition,  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  ship,  they  were  permitted  to 
walk  the  deck  in  turns,  ten  at  a  time ;  the  women,  of  whom 
we  had  six,  had  a  snug  berth  made  for  them,  and  were  kept 
by  themselves. 

"  My  messmate,  the  boatswain  (the  writer  had  purchased 
certain  privileges  above  his  fellows,  having  a  little  money 
and  some  influential  friends)  had  provided  me  with  a  neat 
slung  hammock,  and  gave  me  a  berth  next  his  own ;  at  the 
same  time  addressing  some  of  his  shipmates  who  were  present, 
with, — *  Lookee,  my  hearties,  as  I  know  you  are  all  above 
distressing  a  gentleman  under  misfortune,  Tm  sure  you  will 
consent  to  his  having  this  here  berth ;  but  if  so  be  as  how 
any  of  you  don't  like  it,  why,  you  may  have  mine — it  isn't  the 
first  time  I  have  prick'd  for  the  softest  plank.'     Whether 
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from  the  oratpry  of  my  new  friend,  or  the  i^sii^u9.txng^ 
appearance  of  a  J^arge  can  of  flip,  produced  from  an  ampje 
liquor  case,  which  promised  a  succession  of  the  same 
arguments,  the  iron  muscles  of  his  auditors  were  softened 
down  to  a  signifiip^nt  smile,  and  universal  nod  of  assent. 
The  settling  of  this  important  business  afforded  me  great 
satisfaction,  as  it  not  only  assured  me  a  comfortable  berth 
for  my  hammock,  but  a  place  also  for  my  little  property, 
which  I  should  have  immediately  under  my  eye. 

"  We  lay  about  a  week  at  Long  Reach,  when  we  dropt 
down  to  Gravesend ;  here  the  captain  came  on  board,  and 
some  soldiers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps ;  we  got  under 
weigh  the  next  morning,  and  proceeded  to  the  Downs ;  it 
blowing  strong  to  the  westward,  we  came  to  an  anchor.  The 
wind  veering  about  we  were  at  daybreak  again  under  sail, 
and  arrived  at  the  Mother  Bank,  where  lay  several  other 
transports  for  the  same  destination. 

"  It  was  about  ten  days  before  we  were  ready  to  sail 
from  hence,  the  interval  being  employed  in  getting  fre^h 
stock  and  replenishing  our  water.  On  the  report  of  our  being 
ready  for  sea  being  made  to  the  admiral,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
navy  came  on  board,  as  agent  for  transports,  and  immediately 
made  the  signal  for  the  masters  of  the  other  ships  to  cpme  on 
board,  to  whom  he  delivered  their  sailing  instructions,  and  on 
the  following  morning  made  the  signal  to  weigh.  By  a 
quarter  past  9  we  were  under  easy  sail,  and  it  blowing  a 
stiff  easterly  breeze,  we  ran  through  the  Needles.  It  was 
delightful  weather,  and  the  prospect  on  each  hand  must  have 
afforded  the  most  agreeable  sensation  to  every  beholder,, 
being,  perhaps,  as  rich  and  luxuriant  as  is  anywhere  to  be 
met  with ;  but,  alas !  it  only  brought  a  fresh  pang  to  the 
bosom  of  one  who  in  all  probability  was  bidding  it  adieu  for 
ever. 
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"  The  weather  contijiuipg  moderate,  and  the  wind  fair, 
we  imperceptibly  gUded  down  the  Channel,  and  had  lost  sight 
of  Old  England,  before  I  turned  out  the  next  morning.  My 
frequent  trips  from  Ireland  to  Ekigland  had  in  some  measure 
inured  me  to  salt  water,  nor  did  I  want  my  sea-legs  in  a  most 
violent  gale  which  toolc  place  the  third  day  after  we  lost  sight 
01  the  land  and  which  for  near  ten  hours  baffled  the  skill  of 
all  hands.  Two  men  were  blown  from  the  maintop-sail  yard 
and  the  sail  split  tp  ribbons ;  all  our  endeavours  to  save  the 
men  proved  ineffectual.  Soon  after  our  fore-topmast  went 
over  the  ^de,  and  carried  four  men  and  two  boys  with  it; 
but  they  were  providentially  taJken  up,  having  kept  fast  by 
the  wreck." 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  speculate  concerning 
the  sorrowful  and  melancholy  emotions  that  must  have-  filled 
the  breasts  of  the  exiles  as  the  chores  of  their  native  land 
were  gradually  lost  to  their  sight,  and  they  fully  realized  that 
they  were  bound  for  an  unknown  country  in  the  far  distance. 
Concerning  this  matter,  one  of  the  officials,  Captain  Tench 
says : — **  The  general  marks  of  distress  were  more  perceptible 
among  the  men  than  the  women,  for  I  recollect  to  have  seen 
but  one  of  these  affected  on  the  occasion,  *  some  natural  tears 
she  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.'  After  this  the 
accent  of  sorrow  was  no  longer  heard,  more  genial  skies  and 
change  of  scene  banished  repining,  and  regret  and  discontent, 
and  introduced  in  their  stead  cheerfulness  and  acquiescence  in 
a  lot  now  not  to  be  altered." 

Governor  Phillip  having  received  from  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  transports  favorable  reports  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  convicts,  before  the  fleet  had  been  at  sea  many 
days  humanely  issued  instructions  for  the  masters  of  the  ships 
to  release  the  male  convicts  from  their  irons,  so  that  they  could 
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.Strip  their  clothes  off  at  night,  and  during  the  day  wash  and 
keep  themselves  clean.  This  order  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  exiles,  without  exception,  no  danger  of  an  uprising 
being  apprehended,  and  the  number  of  marines  on  board  the 
vessels  carrying  the  males  being  considered  sufficiently  large 
to  quell  any  disturbance,  should  any  arise.  But  this  partial 
freedom  had  only  been  in  operation  for  three  days  when  a 
scheme  was  concocted  by  some  of  the  wilder  spirits  on  board, 
which,  if  it  had  been  successful,  would  have  resulted  in  more 
trouble  than  one  could  easily  imagine.  Here  is  the  story,  as 
told  by  the  privileged  convict  from  whose  history  a  few 
sentences  have  already  been  quoted : — 

"The  captain,  with  great  humanity,  had  released  the 
convicts,  many  of  whom  were  in  a  weakly  state,  from  their 
irons ;  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  they  were  allowed 
alternately,  ten  at  a  time,  to  walk  on  deck.  Two  of  them — 
Americans,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  navigation,  prevailed 
upon  a  majority  of  their  comrades  to  attempt  seizing  the  ship 
impressing  them  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  easily  effected, 
and  that  they  would  carry  her  to  America,  where  every  man 
would  not  only  attain  his  liberty,  but  receive  a  tract  of  land 
from  Congress,  besides  a  share  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  These  arguments  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  it  was  determined  the  first  opportunity 
that  a  part  of  those  on  the  deck,  should,  while  the  officers 
were  at  dinner,  force  the  arm-chest,  which  was  kept  on  the 
quarter-deck,  at  the  same  time  make  a  signal  to  two  of 
them,  who  should  be  keeping  the  sentinels  in  discourse,  to 
attack  them,  get  possession  of  their  arms,  and  pass  the  word 
for  those  below  to  rush  upon  deck. 

**  This  conspiracy  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  put  in  execution  with  equal  spirit  and  audacity. 
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A   favorable  opportunity  presenting  itself,  the  captain  and 
most   of  the  officers  being  below  examining  the  storage  of 
some  wine,  a  cask  having  leaked  out  in  the  spirit  room,  I  was 
the  only  person  on  the  deck  excepting  the  man  at  the  helm. 
Hearing  a  scuffle  on  the  main  deck,  I  was  going  forward  but 
was  stopped  by  one  of  the  Americans,  followed  by  another 
convict,   who  made  a  stroke   at   me  with  a  sword  he  had 
wrested  from  one  of  the  sentinels,  which  was  put  aside  by  a 
a  pistol  which  the  other  had  just  snapped  at  me.     I  snatched 
a  handspike  luckily  in  my  reach,  and  brought  the  foremost  to 
the  ground.     The  man  at  the  helm   had  quitted  the  wheel 
and    called    up    the    captain.     I    still    kept    my  situation, 
guarding  the  passage  of  the   quarter-deck,  my  antagonists 
having  retreated  a  few  paces,  but   being  joined  by  many 
others,    were    rushing    on    me,    when    the    discharge  of  a 
blunderbuss  from  behind  me  amongst  them  wounding  several, 
they  retreated,  and  I  was  immediately  joined  by  the  captain 
and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  drove  them 
all  into  the  hold.     An  attempt  of  this  kind  required  the  most 
exemplary  punishment,   and   accordingly  two  of  the   ring-  j 
leaders  were  instantly  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and  several 
others  severely .  flogged  at   the  gangway.     As  soon   as  the 
conspirators  were  re-ironed,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  ship 
restored,  the  captain  paid  me  many  compliments  in  having, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  saved  the  ship,  and  assured  me 
that  when  we  arrived  at  the  Cape  he  should,  on  the  part  of 
his  owners,  think  it  his  duty  to  reward  the  services  I  had  by 
my  courage  and  presence  of  mind   rendered  them ;  at   the 
same   time  he  gave  the  steward  orders   to  supply  me  with 
an}i:hing  I  might  have  occasion  for  from  his  storeroom  during 
the  voyage." 
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I  have  pi^ferr^d  to  take  this  account  from  one  who 
actually  witnessed  the  incipient  insurrection,  rather  than  that 
sup5plied  by  an  historian  of  our  own  times,  who^e  brief 
narrative  runs  thu&  : — "  Th6  ittdtilgence  (freedom  from  irons)" 
had  only  been  etijbyed  three  days  when  an  exile  on  bokrd  the 
Scarborough  revealed  to  Captain  Shea  a  schi^tne  which  many 
of  the  exiles  had  proposed  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
ship  and  sail  away  as  pirates.*  Wh6n  Governor  Phillip  heard 
of  the  intended  insurrection  he  ordered  the  two  ringleaders  to 
be  brought  on  board  the  Sirius,  and  interrogated.  The  men 
steadfastly  denied  the  existence  of  the  design  imputed  to 
th^m,  and  being  adjudged  guilty  they  each  received  two 
dozen  lashes  at  the  hands  of  the  boatswain's  mate,  were 
heavily  ironed,  and  sent  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wal6s.  The 
tyfk)  informers  received  pardons,  and  were  landed  (where  ?), 
while  the  whole  of  the  exiles,  for  the  wrong- doing  of  a  few, 
w^re  ordered  to  be  confined  with  additional  security."  Th6 
first  story  is  the  simplest.  It  bear's  the  impress  of  truth  upon 
the  face  of  it ;  and  having  been  published  in  the  year  1803. 
when  many  of  the  officials  and  convicts  must  still  have  been 
living,  the  story  would  most  certainly  have  been  contradicted 
if  the  facts  mentioned  in  it  had  been  only  "  truth  inverted." 

No  other  attempt  at  insurrection  was  made  during  the 
voyage,  but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  from  one  of 
the  transports  was  made  by  a  convict,  named  Power,  on  the 
night  of  June  7th,  when  the  fleet  was  anchored  in  the  road  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Power  slid  down  a  rope  at  the  ship's  bows  into 
a  boat,  and  in  it  reached  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman,  but  the 
captain  refused  to  receive  him  as  a  seaman,  and  he  then 
pulled  ashore.  A  search  was  instituted  for  the  missing  man, 
and  he  was  found  on  the  following  day  secreted  in  the  cavity 
of  a  rock,  the  face  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  climb. 
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He  was  offered  the  choice  between  surrendering  and  being 
shot,  and  having  surrendered  was  first  severely  punished  and 
then  heavily  ironed  as  a  relief. 

It  was  daylight  on  June  3rd  that  the  Island  of  TenerifFe 
wds  sighted,  and  when  the  ships  had  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Santa  Cruz  the  Sirius  was  boarded  by  the  port  officer  and 
some  Spanish  noblemen,  and  fraternal  greetings  were 
exchanged.  The  Governor  of  Teneriffe  extended  the  greatest 
hospitality  to  the  representative  of  the  British  Government, 
and  entertained  Captain  Phillip  and  his  officers  right  loyally 
rendering  great  service  in  supptying  the  fleet  with  necessary 
refreshments.  .  In  acknowledging  the  thanks  coriveyed  to  him 
just  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  the  Goverilor  said  he 
felt  an  interest  in  the  new  settlement,  the  extent  and  situation 
of  which  had  been  shewn  him  on  a  chart  of  the  world,  and 
expi*ess^ed  a  hope  that  it  would  answer  **  the  anticipations  of 
tht>se  who  had  entered  as  volunteers  on  so  n6vel  and  very 
uncertain  a  service.'*  No  persons  coulrf  have  a  better 
opj)0rtunity  of  deciding  whether  those  anticipations  have 
been  realized  than  the  people  who  now  swarm  over  the 
land  to  which  the  faces  of  the  voyagers  were  then  turned. 

On  the  1 8th  some  of  the  transports  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  running  on  the  Bonavista  rocks,  which  endangered 
Captain  Cook's  ship  on  his  last  voyage,  the  weather  being 
remarkably  hazy ;  and  when  approaching  the  equator,  after 
having  encountered  the  trade  winds,  and  experienced  delay 
through  heavy  squalls,  the  weather  was  so  insufferably  hot 
and  oppressive  that  many  of  the  female  convicts,  as  also  not 
a  few  of  the  men,  fainted  away  and  were  afflicted  with  fits. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  their  trouble  the  seamen  on  board  the 
transports  gave  themselves  up  to  the  performances  attendant 
upon  **  crossing  the  line." 
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These  performances  have  been  thus  minutely  described  by 
the  convict  Barrington  in  his  account  of  the  voyage  across 
the  water : — 

"  The  ceremony  of  ducking  and  shaving  was  punctually 
observed.  At  noon  a  hoarse  voice  hailed  the  ship,  as  from  the 
sea,  with  *  Ho !  the  ship,  ho !'  which  was  answered  by  one 
stationed  for  that  purpose  with  *  Hallo !  what  ship's  that  ?^ 
*  The  Albemarle.'  *  I  don't  recollect  her  passing  this  way 
before — I  shall  come  on  board  and  examine  her.'  Upon 
which  half  a  dozen  most  grotesque  figures  entered  the  ship, 
as  if  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  having  previously  slung  a 
grating  under  each  bow  as  a  stage  to  ascend  from.  With 
great  solemnity  they  proceeded  to  the  quarter-deck.  The 
principal  persons  were  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  attended  by 
their  nymphs  and  neriads,  personated  by  the  oldest  seamen 
in  the  ship,  but  so  disfigured  with  red  ochre,  robes,  and  wigs 
made  of  ravelled  spun  yarn,  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
recognise  their  persons.  After  receiving  a  double  toll  from 
the  captain,  it  being  the  first  time  of  the  ship's  crossing  the 
line,  consisting  of  half  a  gallon  of  liquor  and  two  ^pounds  of 
sugar,  they  in  turn  questioned  every  person  on  deck.  When 
anyone  said  he  had  crossed  before,  and  had  not,  his  watery 
majesty,  with  great  dignity,  turning  to  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  held  a  large  book,  said,  *  Look  if  you  have  this  gentleman 
down  in  my  log  book  ?'  which  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  the  rum  and  sugar  were  instantly  demanded. 
Havingjfinished  with  the  quarter-deck,  they  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  their  own  comrades,  after  having  prepared 
for  the  ceremony  of  treating  those  who  could  not  pay  with  a 
view  of  Neptune's  collar.  For  this  purpose  they  had  made  a 
tacklejfast^to  the  main-yardarm,  through  which  they  rove  a. 
rope,  with  an  iron  crow  made  fast  to  the  end  for  a  seat.     The 
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only  exhibition  was  on  the  person  of  the  cook,  who,  not  being 
of  the  most  conciUatory  disposition,  most  of  the  ship's 
company  owed  him  a  grudge  ;  and  as  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  pay,  though  in  his  power,  they  placed  him  on  the  crow  and 
brought  the  yard-rope  between  his  legs,  making  another  fast 
round  hirn,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  falling.  They 
then  swung  him  off,  and  running  him  close  up  to  the  yard, 
soused  the  poor  devil  from  the  height  of  near  fifty  feet  into 
the  water.  This  they  performed  thrice.  When  they  took 
him  on  board  he  was  so  exhausted  that  his  life  was  thought 
in  danger,  which  put  an  end  to  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  and 
the  other  defaulters  were  let  off  with  only  a  shaving, 
performed  by  Neptune  and  his  assistants.  The  party  was 
seated  on  a  piece  of  board  placed  across  a  large  tub ;  the 
razor,  part  of  an  iron  hoop,  and  the  soap,  not  the  finest 
Windsor,  but  a  composition  of  tar,  tallow,  and  every  filth 
they  could  collect.  The  disagreeableness  of  this  operation, 
exclusive  of  the  smart,  the  hand  of  the  shaver  not  being  of 
the  lightest,  occasions  a  struggle  to  get  from  under  it,  in 
which  the  board  whereon  he  is  seated  gives  way,  and  the 
poor  pilgarlick  is  unexpectedly  emerged  over  head  and  ears 
in  bilge  water.  Those  destined  for  this  operation  are  kept 
close  prisoners,  so  that  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  they 
are  to  go  through,  and  when  the  ordeal  is  once  passed  they 
think  no  more  of  it,  but  shake  their  ears  and  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  joke.  The  forfeits  made  them  all  as  merry 
as  grigs,  and  the  day  closed. with  dancing  and  songs  on  the 
forecastle,  and  everybody  (the  cook  excepted)  forgot  their  / 
temporary  mortifications,  and  joined  in  the  evening's 
conviviality." 

During   this   part  of  the   voyage,   a    most  disgraceful 
promiscuous  intercourse  took  place  between  the  marines  and 
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seamen  and  the  women  convicts  when  the  hatches  were  off 
at  night  time,  and  it  was  only  checked  by  the  liberal  use  of 
the  **  cat-o'-nine-tails,"  several  of  the  delinquent  sailors  being 
treated  to  as  many  as  three  hundred  lashes  apiece.  When 
in  this  locality,  also,  it  became  necessary  to  restrict  the 
service  of  water,  the  adverse  winds  preventing  progress. 
Three  pints  of  water  per  day,  exclusive  of  one  quart  for 
boiling  peas  and  oatmeal,  was  the  quantity  measured  out  to 
each  person — not  a  large  allowance  under  even  favourable 
circumstances,  and  far  from  sufficient  under  such  heat  and  a 
diet  of  salt  provisions.  Fresh  provisions  had  been  liberally 
served  during  a  stay  of  the  fleet  at  Teneriffe,  and  but  for  thrs 
break  in  the  scurvy-promoting  feeding  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  much  sickness  and  many  deaths. 
All  things  considered,  the  sickness  and  mortality  tables 
shewed  a  not  unsatisfactory  record.  Just  before  the  fleet  left 
the  Mother  Bank,  a  sporadic  disease,  like  the  mumps,  broke 
out  among  the  marines  and  exiles,  but  by  frequent  explosions 
of  gunpowder,  lighting  fires  between  decks,  a  liberal 
use  of  oil  of  tar,  and  keeping  the  bedding  and  clothing  dry, 
the  outbreak  was  combatted;  ^nd  when  at  Teneriffe  the 
surgeon's  sick  list  shewed  only  nine  marines  and  72  exiles 
under  medical  treatment,  while  only  21  of  the  convicts  and 
three  of  their  children  had  died.  The  voyage  from  Teneriffe 
to  Rio  de  Janiero  lasted  eight  weeks,  and  at  the  latter  place 
Dr.  White  reported  95  persons  of  all  descriptions  on  the  sick 
list,  30  having  symptoms  of  scurvy  and  four  being  down  with 
fever.  But  this  was  not  at  all  remarkable,  for  the  ships  were 
found  to  be  in  a  most  unwholesome  state.  At  one  time  the 
sick-list  was  very  heavy,  and  the  lives  of  the  exiles  were 
endangered  by  the  carelessness  of  the  masters  of  some  of  the 
transports  to  daily  pump  the  bilge  water  out  of  their  vessels. 
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Numbers  of  them  became  very  ill,  the  water  having  risen  so 
much  and  become  so  offensive  that  the  panels  in  the  cabins, 
and  even  the  buttons  on  the  uniform  of  the  officers,  were 
blackened  by  the  disease — breeding  exhalations.  When  Dr. 
White  inspected  the  ships  on  1 8th  July  he  reported  that  the 
stench  from  the  holds,  when  the  hatches  were  removed,  was 
almost  unbearable.  The  fleet  was  detained  a  month  at  Rio 
Janiero  by  calms,  and  during  this  time  oranges  and  other 
tropical  fruits  were  liberalty  distributed  amongst  the  convicts. 
Two  fatal  accidents  happened  between  Teneriffe  and  the 
Brazils — a  seaman  on  one  of  the  transports  fell  overboard, 
and  a  female  convict  was  crushed  to  death  by  a  boat  falling 
on  top  of  her  from  off  the  booms. 

Several  events  of  interest  transpired  during  the  stay  of 
the  fleet  in  this  harbour.  An  exchange  of  visits  took  place 
between  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  Phillip,  the  former 
shewing  marked  civility  to  the  English  captain  and  his 
officers,  and  extending  great  hospitality  to  them.  Divine 
service  was  held  twice  on  each  Sunday  on  two  of  the  transports 
by  Rev.  R.  Johnson,  the  chaplain  who  accompanied  the 
voyagers  to  Botany  Bay,  and  who  was  the  only  clergyman  in 
the  settlement  for  several  years.  An  observatory  was  erected 
by  Lieutenant  Dawes  on  the  Island  of  Enchadus ;  and 
Captain  Phillip  sent  despatches  home  by  a  whaler  which  was 
returning  to  England  and  had  put  into  Rio  for  repairs,  many 
of  those  on  the  fleet  also  seizing  the  opportunity  to  send 
letters  "  home  "  to  their  friends  and  relatives.  But  the  most 
interesting  event  that  transpired  was  the  shipment  of  plants 
and  seeds  from  the  port  for  the  new  settlement,  the  following 
being  taken  on  board : — Coffee,  plant  and  seed ;  cocoa  seed, 
in  the  nut ;  cotton  seeds,  jalap,  three  sorts  of  ipecacuhana, 
tamarind,  banana  plants,  oranges  of  various  kinds,  both  seeds 
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and  plants ;  lime  and  lemon  seeds  and  plants,  guava  seeds, 
prickly  pears,  with  the  cochineal  seeds  upon  it ;  grape  vines, 
tobacco  plants,  rice  for  seed,  and  pommerose  or  eugonia,  a 
plant  bearing  an  apple-like  fruit  and  having  the  flavour  and 
odour  of  a  rose.  Besides  fresh  provisions  there  were 
purchased  loo  casks  of  cassada  or  cafFava  jatropha,  the  root 
of  a  shrub  which,  after  being  deprived  of  its  noxious  qualities, 
forms  palateable  and  nutritious  food  like  bread.  There  was 
not  much  wine  to  be  got  at  that  season,  but  loo  pipes  of  a 
spirit  called  aquadente,  drawn  by  the  Portuguese  from  their 
sugar  canes,  was  purchased  at  a  low  figure  for  the  garrison. 
This  liquor  was  the  earlier  "  colonial  rum,"  which  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  new  colony,  as 
detailed  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Ten  Governors."  The 
deficiency  in  the  military  stores  was  also  made  good  from  the 
Portuguese  arsenal. 

Resuming  their  voyage  the  exiles  and  their  custodians 
made  for  Table  Bay,  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
which  was  to  be  the  final  place  of  refreshment.  The  fleet 
was  saluted  by  21  guns  from  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Sirius 
returned  the  compliment.  A  return  was  here  made  to  a 
more  liberal  allowance  of  water,  the  order  being  passed  from 
the  Sirius  to  the  other  vessels  that  everyone  should  have  an 
allowance  of  three  quarts  per  day. 

The  first  birth  on  the  voyage  took  place  when  the  fleet 
was  near  Rio  Sugar  Loaf,  a  female  convict  named  Mary 
Broard  giving  birth  to  a  fine  girl.  This  was  on  the  8th 
September.  Nine  days  afterwards  (the  weather  having  been 
very  wet  and  unpleasent  during  the  interim)  a  shark  six  feet 
long  was  caught,  and  served  to  break  the  monotony  in  the 
mess  on  board  the  transports.  On  October  4th  30  of  the- 
convicts  were  reported  as  afllicted  with  scurvy,  and  on  the 
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sixth  four  seamen  were  punished  for  having  conspired  to 
release  some  of  the  exiles  when  the  fleet  reached  the  Cape. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  Table 
Bay,  and  Captain  Phillip  and  the  Commissary  at  once  went 
ashore,  and  made  a  formal  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
settlement  to  purchase  provisions,  especially  flour  and  corn, 
of  which  the  fleet  stood  greatly  in  need.  The  Governor 
replied  that  he  feared  the  request  could  not  be  complied 
with,  as  the  Colony  had  recently  suffered  from  a  severe 
drought,  resulting  in  distress  bordering  upon  famine,  and  that 
consequently  such  provisions  were  scarce ;  he  promised, 
however,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Cape  Council,  and  this  he 
did,  but  it  was  only  through  persistently  urging  the  extremity 
of  the  voyagers  that  Captain  Phillip  could  induce  the 
Councillors  to  grant  permission  to  contractors  to  furnish  the 
much-needed  supplies.  A  contract  was  then  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  De  Witt  and  Caston  to  supply  the  fleet  with  the 
live  stock,  corn,  and  other  necessities,  and  after  a  little  delay 
the  provisions  were  embarked.  During  the  stay  of  the  fleet 
in  port  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  soft  bread  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  were  served  to  the  voyagers  for 
their  daily  ration,  wine  being  served  also  in  lieu  of  spirits. 

The  live  stock  here  secured  formed  the  foundation  of 
that  pastoral  industry  which  to-day  forms  the  pride  and 
profit  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  Captain  Phillip  had 
received  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  select  as  much  stock 
at  the  Cape  as  could  convienently  be  stored  on  the  ships,  and 
he  carried  out  his  instructions  as  far  as  permitted  by  the 
scarcity  caused  by  the  preceding  drought  and  the  holding 
capacity  of  the  vessels  under  his  command.  During  the 
month  of  the  fleets'  stay  in  port  he  transfered  from  the  land 
to  the  ships  500  birds  and  animals,  stalls  having  been  erected 
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for  their  accommodation.  The  stock  embarked  on  the  public 
account  comprised : — three  mares,  each  having  a  three- 
months*  old  colt  at  foot,  one  stallion,  six  cows  with  a  calf, 
two  bulls,  44  sheep,  four  goats,  32  hogs,  and  a  very  large 
quantity  of  poultry  of  various  breeds.  Most  of  these  were 
placed  on  board  the  Sirius,  and  the  remainder  on  board  the 
storeships  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  public  stock,  the  officers  on 
board  the  transports  speculated  on  their  own  account,  and 
purchased  live  poultry  and  other  stock  for  food  on  the  voyage 
and  for  farming  purposes  when  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Cape  fruits,  seeds  and  plants  were  also  received  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  thus  there  were  introduced  to  New  South 
Wales  with  the  convicts  the  quince,  apple,  pear,  mulberry, 
bamboo,  fig,  oak,  and  myrtle  trees,  besides  vines  of  various 
kinds,  Spanish  reeds,  sugar  cane,  and  strawberry  plants. 
From  the  Commander  of  the  Dutch  troops  and  the  King's 
botanist,  the  intending  settlers  received  full  instructions 
concerning  the  propagation  and  culture  of  these  useful 
articles. 

On  November  13th  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  made 
sail  direct  for  Botany  Bay.  Two  hours  after  starting  on  the 
last  lap  of  the  voyage  the  fleet  fell  in  with  a  large  Dutch  ship, 
with  troops  on  board  for  the  Cape,  and  the  same  evening  a 
whaler,  four  months  out  from  London,  was  spoken,  and  by 
her  Captain  Phillip  forwarded  dispatches  to  England, 
Shortly  after  clearing  the  Cape  the  fleet  encountered  severe 
gales,  and' the  live  stock  suffered  greatly  from  the  heavy  sea, 
seven  of  the  sheep  being  killed. 

With  the  intent  of  running  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
and  selecting  and  preparing  a  good  position  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  colony,  Captain  Phillip  shifted  his  pennant  from 
the  Sirius  to  the  Supply.     On   the  25th  of  November  he 
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changed  his  quarters,  being  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
King  and  Dawes,  and  several  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
sawyers,  and  other  mechanics  also  embarked  on  board  the 
Supply,  the  object  being  to  erect  some  storehouses  at  Botany 
Bay  for  the  temf)orary  convenience  of  the  new  settlers.  At 
the  time  of  separation  the  fleet  had  still  5,582  miles  of  ocean 
to  cross  before  reaching  Australia.  On  January  3rd,  1788, 
after  a  stormy  run,  the  advance  ship  sighted  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  and  at  2  p.m.  on  the  i8th  the  Supply  anchored  in 
Botany  Bay,  close  to  the  spot  where  anchored  Captain  Cook*s 
ship,  the  Endeavour,  eighteen  years  before.  Three  other 
ships  of  the  fleet  sailed  into  the  Bay  at  about  the  same  hour 
next  day,  and  the  remainder  followed  the  day  after. 

Thus  ended  the  voyage  of  the  first  fleet,  concerning 
which  Captain  Collins  says,  that  before  it  was  entered  upon 
**  the  mind  hardly  dared  venture  to  contemplate,  and  on  which 
it  was  impossible  to  reflect  without  some  apprehension  as  to  its 
termination."  That  the  whole  of  the  fleet  should  cross  so 
large  an  expanse  of  comparatively  unknown  water  without 
accident  is  in  itself  a  marvellous  thing,  the  time  occupied  in 
the  voyage  being  a  little  over  ^ght  months ;  but  more 
marvellous  still  is  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  voyagers  died 
during  the  journey,  and  that  the  number  on  the  sick  list  was 
so  small,  for  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  convicts  were  in 
bad  health  when  they  embarked,  and  long  and  close 
confinement,  bad  diet,  scant  clothing,  and  the  absence  of 
absolute  necessaries  on  a  voyage  of  that  kind,  were  not 
calculated  to  promote  health  either  in  the  individual  or  the 
mass.  Speaking  of  the  remarkable  success  of  the  voyage, 
Captain  Tench  says  : — "  To  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute 
this  unhoped-for  success?  I  wish  I  could  answer  to  the 
liberal    manner    in    which    the    Government    supplied    the 
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expedition.  But  when  the  reader  is  told  that  some  of  the 
necessary  articles  allowed  to  ships  on  a  common  passage  to 
the  West  Indies  were  withheld  from  us — that  portable  soup, 
wheat  and  pickled  vegetables,  were  not  allowed,  and  that  an 
inadequate  quantity  of  essence  of  salt  was  the  only  anti- 
scorbutic supplied,  his  surprise  will  redouble  at  the  result  of 
the  voyage." 

Proceedings  were  at  once  commenced  for  landing  the 
stores  and  the  people,  and  men  were  set  to  work  to  clear  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  within  a  mile  of  the 
entrance,  and  near  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  had  first 
landed.  But  Captain  Phillip  did  not  like  the  place,  which 
was  very  different  from  the  beauteous  spot  described  by  Cook, 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  making  an  examination  of  the 
surrounding  country  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  site  for 
settlement.  The  first  place  to  which  attention  was  directed 
was  the  harbour  which  Cook  had  described  as  existing  a  few 
miles  northwards  of  Botany  Bay,  and  which  he  had  called 
Port  Jackson,  it  is  thought  after  the  seaman  who  had  first 
sighted  it  from  the  masthead  of  the  good  ship  Endeavour. 
Four  days  after  entering  the  Bay  Captain  Phillip  proceeded 
to  examine  this  harbour,  and  he  was  so  taken  with  its 
appearance  that  he  at  once  decided  to  remove  the  settlement. 
The  official  history  which  he  published  contains  the  following 
sentences  bearing  upon  the  discovery  and  the  decision 
attendant  thereupon : — "  Here  all  regret  arising  from  the 
former  disappointments  was  at  once  obliterated ;  and 
Governor  Phillip  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  in  which  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line 
might  ride  in  perfect  security.  The  diflferent  coves  of  this 
harbour  were  examined  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  the 
preference  was  given  to  one  which  had  the  finest  spring  -of^ 
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water,  and  in  which  ships  can  anchor  so  close  to  the  shore 
that  at  a  very  small  expense  quays  may  be  constructed  where 
the  largest  vessels  may  unload.  This  cove  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  at  the  entrance. 
In  honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  the  Governor  distinguished  it  by 
the  name  of  *  Sydney  Cgve,'  ...  On  the  24th  of  January 
Governor  Phillip  having  sufficiently  explored  Port  Jackson, 
and  found  it  in  all  respects  highly  calculated  to  receive  such 
a  settlement  as  he  was  appointed  to  establish,  returned  to 
Botany  Bay.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  reports  made  to  him, 
both  of  the  ground  which  the  people  were  clearing,  and  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Bay,  which  in  this  interval  had  been  more 
particularly  examined,  were  in  the  greatest  degree  unfavorable. 
It  was  impossible  after  this  to  hesitate  concerning  the  choice  of 
a  situation,  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  the  removal 
of  the  whole  fleet  to  Port  Jackson.  That  Botany  Bay  should 
have  appeared  to  Captain  Cook  in  a  more  advantageous  light 
than  to  Governor  Phillip,  is  not  by  any  means  extraordinary, 
.  .  The  appearance  of  the  place  is  picturesque  and  pleasing, 
and  the  ample  harvest  it  afforded  of  botanical  acquisitions  made 
it  interesting  to  the  philosophical  gentleman  engaged  in  that 
expedition  ;  but  something  more  than  beauty  of  appearance, 
and  more  necessary  than  philosophical  riches,  must  be  sought 
in  a  place  where  the  permanent  residence  of  multitudes  is  to 
be  established." 

The  magnificent  city  of  Sydney,  with  its  coast  surround- 
ings, its  splendid  harbour,  and  its  strong  defences — forming 
as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  populous  colony's  commercial, 
political,  and  social  life — stands  as  a  monument  of  the 
far-sightedness  of  the  man  who  was  chosen  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  Greater  Britain  which  now  flourishes  in 
this  Southern  world.     The  early  occupancy  of  Port  Jackson 
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was  one  of  the  best  actions  of  Governor  Phillip  and  even  at 
this  distant  day  the  colonists  can  profitably  contemplate  the 
advantages  that  have  resulted  from  his  choice  of  situations. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  account  of  events  close 
following  those  already  narrated,  as  found  in  one  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  history  of  Governor  Phillip's  voyage  to 
Botany  Bay,  published  in  1790  : — 

"  Preparations  for  a  general  removal  were  now  made 
with  all  convenient  expedition.  .  .  .  On  the  25th 
January,  therefore,  seven  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Supply, 
Governor  Phillip  quitted  Botany  Bay  in  the  same  ship,  and 
sailed  to  Port  Jackson.  The  rest  of  the  fleet,  under  convoy 
of  the  Sirius,  was  ordered  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  abatement 
of  the  wind,  which  then  blew  a  strong  gale,  should  facilitate 
its  working  out  of  the  Bay.  ...  On  the  26th  January, 
1788,  the  transports  and  storeships  attended  by  the  Sirius 
finally  evacuated  Botany  Bay ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  were  all  assembled  in  Sydney  Cove,  the  place  now 
destined  for  their  port,  and  for  the  reception  of  the  new, 
settlement 

**  The  debarkation  was  now  made  at  Sydney  Cove,  and 
the  work  of  clearing  the  ground  for  the  encampment,  as  well 
as  for  the  storehouses  and  other  buildings,  was  begun 
without  loss  of  time.  But  the  labour  which  attended  this 
necessary  operation  was  greater  than  can  easily  be  imagined 
by  those  who  were  not  spectators  of  it.  The  coast,  as  well 
as  the  neighbouring  country  in  general,  is  covered  with  wood ; 
and  though  in  this  spot  the  trees  stood  more  apart,  and  were 
less  encumbered  with  underwood  than  in  many  other  places, 
yet  their  magnitude  was  such  as  to  render  not  only  the  felling,, 
but  the  removal  of  them  afterwards,  a  task  of  no  small 
difficulty.     By  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  convicts,  and  the 
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want  of  proper  overseers  to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  their 
labour  was  rendered  less  efficient  than  it  might  have  been. 
In  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  colours  were  displayed  on 
shore,  and  the  Governor;  with  several  of  his  principal  officers 
and  others,  assembled  round  the  flag-staif,  drank  the  King's 
health,  and  success  to  the  settlement,  with  all  that  display  of 
form  which  on  such  occasions  is  esteemed  propitious,  because 
it  enlivens  the  spirits,  and  ftUs  the  imagination  with  pleasing 
presages. 

*'  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  February 
all  was  hurry  and  exertion.  They  who  gave  orders  and  they 
who  received  them  were  equally  occupied ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  a  busier  scene  than  this  part  of  the  coast  exhibited 
during  the  continuance  of  these  first  efforts  towards  establish- 
ment. The  plan  of  the  encampment  was  quickly  formed,  and 
places  were  marked  out  for  every  different  purpose,  so  as  to 
introduce  as  much  as  possible,  strict  order  and  regularity. 
The  materials  and  framework  to  construct  a  slight  temporary 
habitation  for  the  Governor  had  been  brought  out  from 
England  ready  formed ;  these  were  landed  and  put  together 
with  as  much  expedition  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
Hospital  tents  were  also  without  delay  erected,  for  which 
there  was  soon  but  too  much  occasion.  In  the  passage  from 
the  Cape  there  had  been  but  little  sickness,  nor  had  many 
died  even  among  the  convicts ;  but  soon  after  landing, 
dysentery  prevailed,  which  in  several  instances  proved  fatal, 
and  the  scurvy  began  to  rage  with  a  virulence  which  kept  the 
hospital  generally  supplied  with  patients.  For  those  afflicted 
with  this  disorder  the  advantage  of  fish  or  other  fresh 
provisions  could  but  rarely  be  procured,  nor  were  esculent 
vegetables  obtained  in  sufficient  plenty  to  produce  any 
material  alleviation  of  the  complaint.     In  the  dysentery,  the 
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red  gum  of  the  tree  which  principally  abounds  on  this  coast 
was  found  a  very  powerful  remedy.  The  yellow  gum  has 
been  discovered  to  possess  the  same  property,  but  in  an 
inferior  degree. 

"  The  month  of  February  was  ushered  in  by  a  very 
violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain.  The  lightning  struck  and 
shivered  a  tree,  under  which  a  shed  had  been  erected  for  some 
sheep,  and  five  of  those  animals  were  at  the  same  time 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  it.  The  encampment  still  went 
on  with  great  alacrity,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  month 
the  work  of  building  public  storehouses  was  undertaken  ;  and 
unremitting  diligence  began,  though  very  gradually,  to 
triumph  over  the  obstacles  which  the  nature  of  the  place 
presented. 

"  The  7th  February,  1788,  was  the  memorable  day  which 
established  a  regular  form  of  Government  on  the  coast  of 
New  South  Wales.  For  obvious  reasons,  all  possible 
solemnity  was  given  to  the  proceedings  necessary  on  this 
occasion.  On  a  space  previously  cleared  the  whole  colony 
was  assembled  ;  the  military  drawn  up,  and  under  arms  ;  the 
convicts  stationed  apart ;  and  near  the  person  of  the 
Governor  those  who  were  to  hold  the  principal  offices  under 
him.  The  Royal  Commission  was  then  read.  .  .  .  The 
Act  of  Parliament  establishing  the  courts  of  judicature  was 
next  read ;  and  lastly,  the  patents  under  the  great  seal, 
empowering  the  proper  persons  to  convene  and  hold  those 
courts  whenever  the  exigency  should  require.  A  triple  dis- 
charge of  musketry  concluded  this  part  of  the  ceremony  ;  after 
which  Governor  Phillip  advanced,  and  addressing  first  the 
private  soldiers  thanked  them  for  their  steady  good  conduct 
on  every  occasion — an  honour  which  was  repeated  to  them 
in  the  next  general  orders.     He  then  turned  to  the  convicts 
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and  distinctly  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  their  present 
situation.     The  greater  part,  he  bade  them  recollect,   had 
already  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  justice  of  their  country ; 
yet,  by  the  levity  of  its  laws,  they  were  now  so  placed  that, 
by  industry  and  good    behaviour,   they  might  regain    the 
advantages   and  estimation  in  society  of  which  they  had 
deprived  themselves.     They  not  only  had  every  encourage- 
ment to  make  that  effort,  but  were  removed  almost  entirely 
from  every  temptation  to  guilt.     There  was  but  little  in  this 
infant  community  which  one  man  could  plunder  from  another, 
and  any  dishonest  attempts  in  so  small  a  society  would 
almost  infallibly  be  discovered.     To  persons  detected  in  such 
crimes  he  could  not  promise  any  mercy ;  nor,  indeed,  to  any 
who,  under  their  circumstances,  should  presume  to  offend 
against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  settlement.     What 
mercy  could  do  for  them  they  had  already  experienced  ;  nor 
could  any  good  be  now  expected  from  those  whom  neither 
past  warnings,  nor  the  peculiarities  of  their  present  situation 
could  preserve  from  guilt.     Against  offenders,  therefore,  the 
rigour  of  the  law  would  certainly  be  put  in  force  ;  while  they 
whose  behaviour  should  in  any  degree  promise  reformation, 
might  always  depend  upon  encouragement  fully  proportioned 
to    their    deserts.      He    particularly    noticed    the    illegal 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  as  an  offence  which  encouraged 
a  general  profligacy  of  manners,  and  was  in  several  ways 
injurious  to  society.     To  prevent  this  he  strongly  recom- 
mended marriage,  and  promised  every  kind  of  countenance 
and  assistance  to  those  who,  by  entering  into  that   state, 
should  manifest  their  willingness  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
morality    and    religion.      Governor    Phillip    concluded    his 
address    by  declaring  his  earnest   desire    to    promote    the 
happiness  of  all  who  were  under  his  government,  and  to 
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render  the  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  advantageous  and 
honourable  to  his  country." 

As  far  as  the  convicts  were  concerned,  the  writer  assures 
us  that  this  first  gubernatorial  speech  on  Australian  soil  was 
not  altogether  without  its  proper  effect,  as  within  the  course 
of  a  week  from  its  deliverance  no  less  than  fourteen  marriages 
took  place  among  the  convicts. 


CHAPTER  IV.— NAMES  AND  SENTENCES  OF  THE 
'-FIRST  FLEETERSr 

A  CORRECT  LIST — THE  "  LIFERS  '* — FOURTEEN  AND  SEVEN 
years'  CONVICTS — A  PROPHETIC  SONG — STORY  OF  THE 
LAST     SURVIVOR. 

f  HE  following  is  a  correct'  list  of  the  convicts  who  were 
sent  out  in  the  first  fleet,  shewing  the  periods  for 
which  they  were  transported  : — 

Transported  for  Life. 
George  Barsby,  Robert  Bails,  Thomas  Barrett,  William 
IBlatherhorn,  James  Cox,  William  Davis,  Joseph  Donnage, 
Thomas  Eccles,  Thomas  Gearing,  John  Harris,  Joseph  Hall, 
James  Heading,  John  Hill,  William  Hilt,  John  Kellan  alias 
Keeling,  David  Kilpack,  George  List,  Thomas  Limpus, 
Mary  Long,  Mary  Marshall,  Hannah  Mullins,  Richard 
Partridge,  Sarah  Parry,  Charles  Peet,  John  Pontic,  Ann 
Read,  Thomas  Risdale  alias  Crowder,  John  Ruglass,  John 
Ruffler,  James  Sheirs,  Joseph  Tuso,  John  Welch,  Edward 
Whitton,  Charles  Wilson,  Samuel  Woodham,  and  John 
Woolcott. 
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Transported  for  Fourteen  Years. 

Samuel  Day,  Frances  Davis,  William  Hogg,  Margaret 
Jones,  John  Jones,  Thomas  Jones,  Jeremiah  Leahy,  Joseph 
Long,  Ann  Lynch,  Joseph  Marshall,  Betty  Mason,  Lydia 
Munro,  Joseph  Owen,  Isaac  Rogers,  Daniel  Spencer,  John 
Stogdell,  James  Underwood,  Mary  Wade  alias  Cacklane  and 
Mary  Wickham. 

Transported  for  seven  years. 

Robert  Abel,  Henry  Abrams,  Esther  Abrahams,  Mary 
Abell  alias  Tilley,  Thomas  Acres,  John  Adams,  Mary  Adams, 
Richard  Agley,  John  Allen,  William  Allen,  Charles  Allen, 
Susannah  Allen,  Mary  Allen,  Jamasin  Allen  alias  Boddington, 
Mary  Allen,  alias  Conner,  John  Anderson,  Eliza  Anderson, 
John  Anderson,  Fanny  Anderson,  John  Archer,  John,  Arscott, 
George  Alkinson,  Sarah  Ault,  John  Ayners  alias  Agnew,  John 
Ayres. 

James  Bartlett,  Henry  Barnett  alias  Barnard  alias  Burton 
Stephen  Barnes,  George  Banister,  John  Berserd,  George 
Barland,  James  Balding  alias  William,  Elizabeth  Bason, 
James  Bayley,  John  Bazley,  Thomas  Baker,  Caten  Batley, 
Samuel  Barsby,  John  Ball,  John  Barry,  Daniel  Barrett, 
Elizabeth  Barber,  Ruth  Baldwin  alias  Bowyer,  Martha, 
Baker,  William  Bell,  Samuel,  Benear,  Jacob  Bellet,  Ann 
Beardsley,  John  Best,  Elizabeth  Beckford,  Thomas  Bellamy, 
James  Bird,  Samuel  Bird,  Joseph  Bishop,  John  Bingham 
alias  Banghan,  Eliza  Bingham  alias  Mooring,  Eliza  Bird  alias 
Winifred,  William  Blackall,  William  Blunt,  Francis  Blake, 
James  Bloedworth,  Susannah  Blanchett,  Peter  Bond,  John 
Boyle,  William  Boggis,  William  Bond,  Mary  Bond,  Rebecca 
Boulton,  Jane  Bonner,  Mary  Bolton,  James  Brown,  William 
Brown,  John  Brindley,  Richard  Brown,  William  Brough, 
James   Bradley,  James   Bradley,   Thomas   Brown,   William 
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Bradbury,  Thomas  Bryant,  William  Bryant,  Thomas  Brown^ 
John  Bradford,  James  Brannegan,  Robert  Bruce,  William 
Brown  John  Bryant,  William  Brewer,  William  Brice, 
Curtis  Brand,  Michael  Bryant,  Lucy  Brand  alias 
Wood,  Mary  Branham,  Elizabeth  Bruce,  James  Burleigh, 
Peter  Burn,  Patrick  Burn,  Simon  Burn,  John  Busley,, 
Margaret  Burn,  Mary  Burkitt,  Sarah  Burdo. 

Joseph  Carver,  James  Castle,  James  Campbell  alias 
George,  James  Campbell,  John  Carney,  Francis  Carty,  Ann 
Carey,  Richard  Carter  alias  Michael  Cartwright,  Henry 
Cable,  Mary  Corroll,  John  Cesar,  William  Cheilds,  Thomas^ 
Chaddick,  William  Church,  William  Chaaf,  Samuel  Chinery,. 
Edward  Chanin,  Richard  Clough,  Thomas  Clements,  John 
Clark  alias  Hosier,  William  Clark,  John  Clark,  Mary  Cleaver, 
George  Clear,  Elizabeth  Clark,  William  Connelly,  Edward 
McCormick,  James  Corden,  Joseph  Colling,  William  Cole, 
John  Matthew  Cox,  Richard  Collier,  William  Connolly, 
Cornelius  Conelly,  Ishmael  Colman,  John  Coffin,  Elizabeth 
Cole,  James  Copp,  Ann  Coombes,  Elizabeth  Cole,  Elizabeth 
Colley,  Charlotte  Cooke,  Mary  Cooper,  Ann  Colpitts,  John 
Cross,  John  Cropper,  William  Cross,  John  Creamer,  Jane 
Creek,  Edward  Cunningham,  James  Bryen  Cullen,  John 
Cullyhorn,  Jacob  Cudlip  alias  Norris,  John  Cuss  alias  Hanaboy 
William  Cuckow. 

Aaron  Davis,  Richard  Day,  Edward  Davies,  Samuel 
Davis,  William  Davis,  James  Davis,  Daniel  Daniells,  James 
Daley,  John  Davidson,  Richard  Davis,  Ann  Daley,  alias 
Ann  Warbuton,  Margaret  Darnell,  Ann  Davis,  Elizabeth 
Dalton,  Rebecca  Davidson,  Margaret  Davidson,  Sarah 
Davies,  Mary  Davies,  Michael  Dennison,  Barnaby  Dennison, 
Patrick  Delany,  Thomas  Dickson  alias  Ralph  Kaw,  Timothy 
Discall,   Mary  Dixon,    Mary   Dickinson,   William   Douglas,. 
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Ferdinand  Dowland,  James  Dodding  alias  Doring,  William 
Dring,  Elizabeth  Dudgens,  Jane  Dundas,  Ann  Dutton, 
Leonard  Deyer,  Mary  Dykes. 

William  Earl,  William  Eagleton  alias  Bones,  Mary 
Eaton  alias  Shephard,  Rachel  Early,  Martha  Eaton,  William 
Edmunds,  William  Edwards,  George  Eggleston,  Peter 
EUam,  William  Elliot,  Joseph  Elliot,  Deborah  Ellam^ 
Nicholas  English,  John  Everett,  Mathew  Everingham, 
William  Evans,  Elizabeth  Evans. 

Phillip  Parrel,  William  Farley,  Ann  Farmer,  Benjamin 
Fentum,  John  Ferguson,  Thomas  Fillesey,  Jane  Fitzgerald 
alias  Phillips,  William  Field,  John  Finlow  aliaslHervey,  Jane 
Field,  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  Edward  Flynn,  Phebe  Flarty, 
Frances  F.owkes,  Robert  Forrester,  William  Foyle,  Ann 
Fowles,  Margaret  Fownes,  Ann  Forbes,  James  Freeman, 
Robert  Freeman,  William  Francis,  George  Francisco,  George 
Fry,  Catherine  Frier  alias  Prior,  William  Eraser,  Ellen 
Eraser,  John  Fuller. 

Francis  Gardner,  Edward  Garth,  Francis  Garland, 
Susannah  Garth,  Mary  Gable,  Olive  Gascoygne,  George  Gess, 
Annie  George,  Thomas  Glenton,  Daniel  Gordon,  Edward 
Goodwin,  Andrew  Goodwin,  John  Gould,  Charles  Gray, 
Samuel  Grifflths  alias  Briscow  alias  Butcher,  Nicholas 
Greenwell,  John  Green,  Thomas  Griffiths,  Charles  Granger, 
James  Grace,  Hannah  Green,  Mary  Gloves,  Mary  Green, 
Ann  Green,  Mary  Greenwood,  William  Gunter. 

John  Handford,  John  Hatcher,  William  Halfieldj 
Richard  Hawkes,  William  Harris,  John  Hatch,  John  Hartley^ 
John  Hart,  Joseph  Haines,  Henry  Hathaway,  Dennis  Hayes, 
Samuel  Hall,  Joseph  Harbine,  Joshua  Harper,  George 
Ha3rton  alias  Clayton,  Joseph  Harrison,  John  Hart,  John 
Hayes,  Joseph  Hattom,  Joseph  Harrison,}  William  Hamlin, 
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John  Hall,  John  Hadon,  William  Hares,  Cooper  Handy> 
William  Haynes,  Elizabeth  Hervey,  Margaret  Hall,  Fraapis 
Hart,  Mary  Harrison,  Thomas  Headington,  John  Herbert, 
Catl^erine  Hart,  John  Herbert,  Dorothy  Hanland  alias  Gray, 
Sarah  Hall,  Maria  Hamilton,  Mary  Harrison,  Esther 
l^s^xwood, alias  Howard,  Elizabeth  l^ayws^vdf  Elizabeth  Hall, 
Jane  Herbert  alias  Rose  alias  Jenny  Russell,  Catherine  Henry, 
William  Hindley  alias  Piatt,  Ottiwell  Hindle,  John  Hill, 
Thomas  Hill  (2),  Elizabeth  Hipsley,  Mary  Hill,  Job 
Hollistei:,  Thorny  Hawell,  William  Holtpes,  Jam^s  Hq^ofvay, 
Thomas  Howard,  John  Howard,  J^mes  Hortop,  Vfi^^ffi^ 
Hodland,  SJusannah  Holmes,  Elizabeth  Hqljowgin,  ^^^ 
Hughes,  Edjvard  Humphx^ey,  William  Husl^fiii  Jf?tPl 
Hughes,  Jfr^miah  Hurley,  WiUiapi  Hubbar^,  Heuiyj 
Humphfips,  Thopias  Hughes,  James  Hussey,  John  Hudspn,^ 
Franqes  Ajin  Hughes,  Susannah  Huffwell,  Mary  Humpjireys, 
Thomas  Hy}i^s. 

James  Ingam,  John  Irvine  Ann  Inett. 

William  Jac^l^on,  David  Jacobs,  Jol^n  J^^obs,  ^fnnah 
SLpkSjOn,  James  Jameson,  Jane  Jackson,  alias  Esther  I)Loberts, 
M^)f  Jackson,  Robert  JefFeries^  John  Jffferi%  Rgl^^ti 
^(^jijkins  a,iias  Brpv^^i^  John  Jepp^  ,WW^i^.'Jfli*ijns,  J^f^nci^ 
Jo^gph,  Thpm^s  Jonps^  Chjs^rles.  Jol^nson,  E^^waf^  Jpnes^ 
Thpma,s  Joseph,  Williafja  Johnson,  Stepl;i^n  JohnS;  Edwar<^j 
Jp}in^,  Ri^chard  Jo^s,  William  Jones,  C^aiherine  Johnson,; 
Mary  Johnson. 

T;h,pmas  Kelly,  Martha  Kennjedyj  Thon^as  Kjc^ney, 
VS^jJji^am  Kilby,  John  King.  Edward  Kimb^rly,  John  Knowler^, 
i^|id|:ew  Knowlai^d. 

Pavid  LKAkey,  Richard  Lane,  John  Lawrell,  Williapi; 
!^^n^,  Jfimes  Larne,  Joljin  Lambeth,  Henry  Lavell,  Flora^,, 
I^^ra,   Caroline   Laycock,  John    Leary,   S^qphen    Legrov^,. 
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"George  -Legg,  EKzabeth  Lee,  Isaac  Lemon,  Elizabeth 
Leonard,  Joseph  Levy,  Amelia  Levy,  Sophia  Lewis,  Samuel 
Lightfoot,  John  Limeburner,  Elizabeth  Lock,  John  Lockley, 
Joseph  Longstreet,  Mary  Love,  Nathaniel  Lucas,  Humphrey 
Lynch,  John  Lyde,  John  Law. 

James  Mackrie,  John  Macintire,  John  Mansfield,  Stephen 
Martin,  John  Martin,  Abraham  Martin,  Thomas  Martin, 
Ann  Martin,  James  Martyn,  Will  Marney,  William  Mariner, 
John  Marrott,  Jane  Marriott,  Mary  Marshall,  Joseph 
Marshall,  Susannah  Mason,  Ann  Mather,  Thomas  Maton, 
Richard  May,  Sarah  McCormick,  Mary  McCormick, 
Eleanor  McCabe,  Richard  McDeed,  Alexander  McDonald, 
James  McDonnaugh,  Redman  McGrath,  Francis  McLean, 
Thomas  McLean,  Edward  McLean,  Charles  McLaughlin, 
William  McNamar,  Jane  Meech,  William  Meech,  Jacob 
Messiah,  John  Meynell,  Samuel  Midgley,  Richard  Middleton, 
Charles  Milton,  Matthew  Mills,  Mary  Mitchcraft,  Nathaniel 
Mitchell,  Mary  Mitchell,  Samuel  Mobbs,  John  MoUands, 
Charles  Mood,  John  Mooden,  William  Moore,  William 
Morgan,  Robert  Morgan,  Richard  Morgan,  John  Morley, 
Josi^ph  Morley,  John  Morrisby,  John  Morris,  Mary  Morton, 
John  Mortimore,  John  Mowbray,  Edward  Moyle,  Jesse 
Mullock,  Stephen  MuUis,  John  Munroe,  James  Murphy, 
William  Murphy. 

John  Neal,  James  Neal,  Elizabeth  Needham,  Robert 
Nettleton;  John  Newland,  John  Nicholls,  Phoebe  Norton, 
Robert  Nunn. 

John  0*Craft,  James  Ogden,  William  Okey,  Thomas 
Oldfield,  Isabella  Oldfield,  Peter  Opley,  Thomas  Orford, 
Elizabeth  Osborne,  Thomas  Osborne,  John  Owen,  John 
^Owles. 
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Paul  Page,  Joseph  Paget,  John  Henry  Palmer,  William 
Pane,  Elizabeth  Parker,  Mary  Parker,  John  Parker,  William 
Parr,  Edward  Parry,  William  Parish,  Peter  Parris,  Jane- 
Parkinson,  Ann  Parsley,  Sarah  Partridge,^ John  |Pearce, 
James  Peaulet,  Joshua  Peck,  John  Penny,  Edward  PerkinSr 
Richard  Percival,  Edw;ard  Bearcroft  Perrott,|John  Petrie,. 
John  Pettit,  John  Petherick,  William  Phillimore,  Mary 
Phillips,  Richard  Phillips,  Roger  Phyfield,  Mary  Phyn,. 
Samuel  Pigott,  Mary  Piles,  Mary  Pinder,  Elizabeth  Pipkin, . 
William  Piatt,  Jane  Poole,  David  Pope,  John  Power,  William 
Power,  Ann  Powell,  Elizabeth  Powley,  John  Price,  James- 
Price,  Thomas  .Price,  Thomas  Pritchard. 

John  Ramsey,  William  Radford,  John  Randall,  William 
Read,  Bartholomew  Rear  don,  Charles  Repeat,  George- 
Reymond,  John  Rice,  James  Richard,  James  Richard,  David 
Richard,  Hardwicke  Richardson,  John  Richardson,  James- 
Richardson,  Samuel  Richardson,  William  Richardson,  John 
Richards,  William  Rickson,  Edward  Risby,  Henry  Roach,. 
John  Robert,  William  Roberts,  William  Roberts,  William 
Robinson,  George  Robinson,  George  Robinson,  Thomas- 
Robinson,  John  Robins,  Daniel  Rogers,  Mary  Rolt,  John 
Romain,  Anthony  Rope,  Isabella  Rosson,  Walton  Rous^ 
John  Rowe,  William  Rowe,  James  Ruse  or  Ruce,  John 
Russel,   Robert   Ruth,  Jenny  Rose  or  Russel,  John  Ryan. 

William  Saltmash,  Peter  Sampson,  William  Sands, 
Thomas  Sanderson,  Ann  Sandlin,  Robert  Scattergood 
Elizabeth  Scott,  Samuel  Selfhire,  John  Seymour,  George 
Sharp,  Joseph  Shaw,  William  Shearman,  Robert  Sheperd, 
William  Shore,  John  Shore,  Robert  Sideway,  John 
Silverthorn,  Sarah  Slater,  John  Small,  Richard  Smart,  Daniel 
Smart,  Ann  Smith,  Ann  Smith,  Ann  Smith,  Catherine  Smith,. 
Catherine  Smith,  Edward  Smith,  Edward  Smith,    Hannah 
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Smith,  James  Smith,  John  Smith,  John  Smith,  Mary  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  WtUiam  Smith,  William 
Smith,  William  Smith,  William  Smith,  William  Snaleham, 
Henry  Sparks,  John  Spencer,  Mary  Spence,  Charlotte 
Sprigmore,  Mary  Springham,  James  Squires,,  William 
Stanley,  Thomas  Stanton,  John  Morris  Stephens,  Robert 
Stephens,  Margaret  Stewart,  John  Stokee,  Martin  Stone, 
Charles  Stone,  Henry  Stone,  James  Stow,  Thomas  Strech, 
James  Strong,  John  Summers. 

Joshua  Taylor,  Henry  Taylor,  Sarah,  Taylor,  Cornelieus 
Teague,  Thomas  Hilton  Tenant,  James  Tenchall,  Elizabeth 
Thackery,  John  Thomas,  John  Thomas,  James  Thomas, 
Elizabeth  Thomas,  William  Thompson,  William  Thomson, 
James  Thompson  Ann  Thornton,  James  Thoudy,  Thomas 
Till,  Thomas  Tilley,  Nicholas  Todd,  John  Trace,  Susannah 
Trippett,  Joseph  Trotter,  Moses  Tucker,  Thomas  Tummins^ 
Jdin  Turner,  John  Turner,  Ralph  Turner,  Mary  Turner, 
Thomas  Turner,  Ann  Twyfield,  William  Twyneham,  William 
Tyrrell. 

John  Usher. 

Edward  Vandell,  William  Vickery,  Henry  Vincent. 

Richard  Waddicomb,  Mary  Wade,  Benjamin  Wager, 
Ellen  Wainwright,  James  Walbourne,  John  Walker,  William 
WaU,  William  Walsh,  John  Ward,  Ann  Ward,  Charlotte 
Ware,  William  Waterhouse,  Mary  Watkins,  John  Watson, 
Thomas  Watson,  John  Welch,  John  Welch,  John  Welch, 
Benjamin  West,  John  Westwood,  Edward  Westlale,  Samuel 
Wheeler,  George  Whitaker,  William  Whiting,  John  Wife- 
hammer,  Samuel  Wilcocks,  John  Wilding  Charles  Williams, 
.John  Williams,  John  Williams,  James  Williams,  Peter 
Williams,  Robert  Williams,  Daniel  Williams,  Francis 
Williams,  Mary  Williams,  Peter   Wilson,  William  Wilton, 
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George  Wood,  Mark  Wood,  Peter  Woodcock,  Francis 
Woodcock,  William  Worsdell,  Ann  Wright,  Benjamin 
Wright,  James  Wright,  Joseph  Wright^  Thomas  Wright,. 
William  Wright,  Lucy  Wood. 

Thomas  Yardsley,  Nancy  Yates,  John  Young,  Simon 
Young,  Elizabeth  Youngson,  George  Youngson. 

This  list  is  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  any 
morbid  curiosity,  but  simply  to  preserve  the  names  of  those 
who  were  the  real  pioneers  of  the  colony.  To  many  of  these 
men,  with  others  who  were  not  marked  with  the  felon's  brand, 
belonged  the  credit  of  making  the  initial  movements  in  that 
work  of  colonization  which  has  spread  so  widely  and  with 
such  marvellous  rapidity  through  this  vast  continent.  They 
toiled  and  suffered  to  an  extent  which  the  mind  fails  ta 
compass,  and  from  their  toil  and  suffering  there  sprang  the 
first  shoots  of  that  industrial  and  commercial  life  which 
to-day  is  throbbing  with  a  vigour  not  exceeded  by  any  nation 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  under  prophetic 
inspiration  that  Darwin,  the  author  of  "  The  Botanic 
Garden,"  penned  the  following  lines,  some  ten  years  after 
Governor  Phillip  first  landed  on  Australian  soil : — 

Where  Sydney  cove  her  lucid  bosom  swells, 

Courts  her  young  navies,  and  the  storm  repels  ; 

High  on  a  rock  amid  the  troubled  air 

Hope  stood  sublime,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair  ; 

Calm'd  with  her  rosy  smile  the  tossing  deep, 

And  with  sweet  accents  charmed  the  winds  to  sleep  ; 

To  each  wild  plain  she  stretched  her  snowy  hand, 

High- waving  wood  and  sea  encircled  strand. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  cried,  *•  ye  rising  Realms  !  record 

Times  opening  scenes,  and  Truth's  unerring  word. — 

Tlwre  shall  broad  streets,  their  stately  walls  extend. 

The  circus  widen,  and  the  crescent  bend  ; 

Thercj  ray'd  from  cities  o'er  the  cultured  land, 

Shall  bright  canals,  and  solid  roads  expand. — 
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There  the  proud  arch,  Colossns-llke,  bestride 
Yon  glittering  streams,  and  bound  the  chasing  tide  ; 
Bmbellished  villas  crown  the  landscape-scene, 
Farms  wave  with  gold,  and  orchards  blush  between. — 
There  shall  tall  spires,  and  dome-cap  towers  ascend, 
And  piers  and  quays  their  massy  structures  blend  ; 
While  with  each  breeze  approaching  vessels  glide, 
And  northern  treasures  dance  on  every  tide  !" 
Then  ceas'd  the  Nymph — tumultuous  echoes  roar, 
And  Jots  loud  voice  was  heard  from  shore  to  shore — 
Her  graceful  steps  descending  press'd  the  plain. 
And  Peace,  and  Art,  and  Labour,  joined  her  train  ! 

From  this  distance  of  time  every  city,  town  and  stocked 
or  cultivated  country-side  sends  back  the  echo ;  and  from 
the  light  of  the  past  we  now  may  see  more  clearly  what  may 
be  the  future  of  this  Sunny  Land. 

This  part  of  thie  subject — and  perhaps  the  brightest,  for 
it  is  with  the  darkest  side  of  the  colony's  life  that  we  are  now 
dealing — cannot  be  brought  to  a  more  fitting  conclusion  than 
by  the  repetition  of  the  story  told  by  Bennett  of  the  last 
survivor  of  the  "  First  Fleet : — 

"  Of  more  than  a  thousand  persons  who  arrived  by  the 
*  First  Fleet,*  and  who  were  present  at  the  formal 
inauguration  of  the  Government,  on  the  7th  February,  1788, 
the  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  at  present  (May,  1865) 
not  more  than  one  survives,  if,  indeed,  the  person  to  whom 
he  refers  is  still  living.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  that  is,  in 
May,  1863,  a  very  old  man  named  Michael  Norton,  was 
produced  as  a  witness  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Sydney,  in  an 
ejectment  case  (Campbell  v.  Binks).  Having  then  deposed 
to  a  circumstance  which  took  place  a  great  many  years  ago, 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  who  was  on  the  Bench,  inquired  how  old 
he  was.  In  reply,  the  old  man  said  he  believed  his  age  was 
one  hundred  and  three  years.     Some  other  questions  were 
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then  put  by  his  Honor  to  which  old  Norton  gave  very 
satisfactory  answers.  The  writer,  on  the  following  day,  had 
a  long  conversation  with  the  old  man,  and  found  him 
remarkably  intelligent  and  communicative.  He  was,  he  said, 
born  on  board  a  government  store-ship  called  the  Tiger, 
while  that  vessel  was  l)dng  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Helena. 
His  father  was  a  soldier  in  a  cavalry  regiment  then  on  its 
way  to  India.  He  remained  with  his  parents  in  IncUa  for 
several  years,  and  ultimately  returned  with  them  to  England. 
Some  time  afterwards,  with  his  mother's  consent,  his  father 
being  in  another  part  of  England  with  his  regiment,  he  was 
drafted  to  join  a  company  of  marines,  who  were  to  go  out  as 
guard  with  Captain  Arthur  Phillip  to  Botany  Bay.  He  was 
never  formally  enrolled,  being  but  a  boy  at  the  time,  and  on 
the  voyage  out  never  stood  sentry,  for  although  regularly 
drilled  with  the  marines,  he  was  generally  employed  as  cook's 
assistant.  On  his  arrival  here  he  went  to  live  as  servant  with 
Major  Johnston,  and  continued  with  him  until  1791,  when 
he  went  with  some  sawyers  to  the  River  Hawkesbury. 
There  he  remained  for  more  than  seventy  years,  being 
generally  employed  as  a  sawyer,  and  never  until  January,  1863 
left  the  district  of  Colo,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence. 
He  then  determined  to  visit  Sydney,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  a  railway 
train  and  steam  vessels.  He  had  often  read  and  heard  of 
these  wonderful  inventions,  but  having  never  seen  them,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  he  had  not  much 
time  to  lose.  He  had  never  in  his  life,  he  said,  been  in  a 
court  of  law,  even  as  a  witness,  before  he  was  called  upon  on 
the  previous  day  to  give  evidence  in  the  above-mentioned 
case,  and  had  never  before  taken  an  oath.  He  had  never 
been  married,  nor  had  he  any  relatives  in  the  colony.     He 
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had,  when  he  left  England,  two  brothers,  and  both  soldiers, 
the  last  time  he  heard  from  them  was  just  after  the  capture 
of  Candy,  in  Ceylon,  at  which  they  were  present.  Never 
having  left  the  secluded  district  of  the  Colo,  for  more  than 
seventy  years,  he  was,  he  said,  known  to  very  few  persons. 
His  occupation  as  a  sawyer,  usually  carried  on  in  remote 
parts  of  the  bush,  seldom  brought  him  into  contact  with 
strangers ;  and  accounted  for  the  fact  of  a  person  of  his  great 
age,  and  who  had  come  to  the  colony  by  the  first  fleet,  not 
being  more  generally  known.  He  stated,  in  corroboration  of 
the  fact  of  his  longevity,  that  the  oldest  residents  on  the 
Hawkesbury,  men  who  could  remember  him  for  sixty  years 
or  more,  always  called  him  *  Old  Mick,'  even  when  they 
were  children,  so  that  he  must  have  been  an  elderly  man 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  He  was  still  strong  aitd 
hearty,  and  sometimes  engaged  in  farming  work,  but  was 
igenerally  employed  at  his  own  trade  as  a  sawyer.  He  was 
extremely  active,  with  sight  and  hearing  almost  unimpaired, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  about  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  was  very  sharp  and  intelligent  in  conversation, 
often  making  use  of  words  and  phrases,  which  he  could  only 
have  acquired  by  reading,  and  expressed  himself  readily,  and 
for  one  of  his  station,  very  correctly.  Occasionally  there 
was  evident  a  momentary  loss  of  recollection  or  lapse  of 
consciousness  of  the  subject  on  which  he  was  speaking ;  and 
he  was  often  unable  to  follow  out  the  most  simple  train  of 
reasoning,  but  his  lapse  of  recollection  was  only  for  an  instant 
and  then  his  eye  flashed  and  kindled  as  if  he  felt  gratified  at 
the  quick  return  of  his  faculties.  Contrary  to  what  is  said 
to  be  usually  the  case  with  very  old  people,  his  memory 
appeared  exceedingly  good  and  retentive  for  details  of  matters 
of  very  recent  occurrence,  and  not  for  things  which  happened 
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many  )nears  ago*  Of  the  most  important  occurrences  of  his 
early  life  he  recollected  but  a  few  leading  events.  On  this 
accotot  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  his  impressions  as 
to  certain  facts,  or  what  he  evidently  believed  to  be  facts,  were 
reliable,  and  his  belief  as  to  his  great  age  seemed  founded  on 
no  very  distinct  data — at  least,  when  cross-questioned,  he 
appeared  unable  to  reconcile  discrepancies,  or  even  to  see 
that  they  were  discrepancies.  For  instance,  he  said  hie 
thought  he  was  103  years  old,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  ta 
him  that  if  he- was  a  boy  or  a  youth  when  he  arrived  in  1788, 
he  could  then  be  little  more  than  90,  he  was  unable  to  see 
the  inconsistency  of  his  statements.  His  faculty  for  numbers 
appeared  to  be  almost  wholly  obliterated.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  very  old  man.  and  considering  his  strength  and 
activity,  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  his  physical 
faculties,  the  singularity  of  the  case  is  not  much  lessened, 
even  oii  the  supposition  that  he  was  but  93  instead  of  103 
yfears  old;  From  an  consideration  of  all  the  above  circum- 
stances, and  of  many  other  matters  which  incidentally  arose 
in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  conversation,  it  is  probable  that 
the  real  age  of  Michael  Norton  was  somewhere  between  9a 
and  95  years.  That  he  firmly  believed  his  age  to  be  103 
years,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  his  belief  did  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  sufficient  data ;  on  the  contrary,  the  facts  which 
he  mentioned  in  support  of  it  all  pointed  to  93  instead  of  103. 
as  his  real  age." 
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CHAPTER  v.— LABOURS  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE 
EARLY  CONVICTS. 

FIRST  BUILDING  OPERATIONS — CAPTAIN  TENCH'S  NARRATXV.E — 
LICENTIOUSNESS  RAMPANT  —  STRAGGLERS  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT — FIRST  SERMON  ON  SHORE — CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  FIRST  LAW  COURT — FISST  CRIMINAL  TRIAL — FIRST 
PUBLIC  EXECUTION — SHORT  ALLOWANCE — FIRST  MORTALITY 
TABLE — REPORTED  GOLD  DISCOVERY  —  TAKING  TO  THE 
WOODS — A  SEASON  OF  DARKNESS — SOLDIER  CONSPIRATORS 
AND  THEIR  TREATMENT — THE  KING*S  BIRTHDAY — OPENING 
FRESH  SOIL — THE  RATION  SCALE — THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
CORPS — RELIEF  IN  DIFFICULTY — FIRST  CONVICT  SETTLERS 
— PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  "  FIRST  FLEETERS." 

'  E  have  seen  how  the  convicts  were  transported  aqipss 
the  seas,  how  they  were  landed  on  Australianisoil, 
and  what  advice  was  given  to  them  by  the;  man 
whose  every  word  they  were  supposed  to  obey,  and  who 
literally  held  their  lives  in  his  hands.  Little  was  it  then 
imagined  that  this  band  of  transported  felons  and  their 
gaolers  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a  State,  which  befpr^  a 
century  had  passed  would  hold  a  prominent  place  f^mongst 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world;  but  we  who  live,to-4ay 
see  what  marvellous  results  have  followed  the  occupancy  of 
the  land  by  the  uncomely  company  of  Britons  whose 
characters  and  work  the  writer  has  undertaken  to  describe. 

After  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Government,  as 
already  narrated,  active  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of 
erecting  store-houses,  and  other  buildings  required  for 
habitation  and  for  preserving  the  provisions,  seed,  animals, 
&c.,  that  had  been  brought  in  the  store-ships.  The  heavy 
rain  which  fell  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  prevented 
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much  work  from  being  done ;  and  as  there  were  only  a  few 
'Skilled  mechanics  among  the  convicts,  when  the  weather  did 
<:lear  the  progress  made  was  but  slow.  The  officers  and 
^diers  had  to  rest  content  with  temporary  dwellings,  built  of 
cabbage-tree,  which  grew  in  abundance  in  several  parts  of 
the  harbour  ;  while  the  convicts  had  to  put  up  with  even  less 
pretentious  buildings,  made  of  a  few  branches  and  twigs 
plastered  up  with  clay.  The  military  huts  were  placed  on 
the  west  side  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Tank  Stream. 
The  Governor's  house  was  erected  a  few  yards  from  the  spot 
where  Pitt  and  Himter  streets  now  intersect  each  other. 
The  store-house  was  erected  on  what  is  now  called  the 
Queen's  Wharf,  and  although  a  site  for  a  large  town  was 
laid  out,  with  streets  200  feet  wide,  the  design  was  spoiled  by 
the  encroachments  found  necessary  by  the  pressing  need  of 
huts  for  the  residence  of  the  colonists,  and  as  these  in  time 
were  replaced  by  more  substantial  buildings,  the  original 
plan  could  not  be  carried  out.  This  temporary  provision  for 
shelter  having  been  made,  the  main  body  of  the  convicts 
were  employed  in  clearing  the  trees  and  scrub  near  the 
•settlement,  and  in  making  attempts  to  cultivate  the  ground 
«o  cleared;  but  as  the  soil  was  found  unsuitable  for 
agriculture  most  of  the  men  were  set  to  work  clearing  land 
for  cultivation  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  the  new  farm  being 
called  at  first  the  Crescent,  and  afterwards  Rose  Hill,  later 
«till  reverting  to  the  native  name  Parramatta,  which  name  is 
still  retained.  For  a  long  time  the  labour  of  the  convicts 
was  concentrated  at  the  Camp,  as  the  settlement  at  Sydney 
Cove  was  called,  and  at  the  farm  at  Parramatta,  the  work  of 
cultivation  being  relieved  by  fishing  and  shooting,  parties  of 
men  being  specially  told  off  for  the  latter  work. 
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Captain  Tench  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  first 
napvements  of  the  new  arrivals  after  their  landing,  and  the 
narrative  is  well- worth  perusal.  Here  is  the  story  as  told  by 
him: — 

"  The  landing  of  a  part  of  the  marines  and  convicts  took 
place  the  next  day,  and  on  the  following,  the  remainder  was 
disembarked.  Business  now  sat  on  every  brow;  and  the 
scene  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  at  leisure  to  contemplate  it, 
would  have  been  highly  picturesque  and  amusing.  In  one 
place  a  party  cutting  down  the  woods ;  a  second,  setting  up 
a  blacksmith's  forge ;  a  third,  dragging  along  a  load  of  stones 
or  provisions ;  here  an  officer  pitching  his  marquee,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  parading  on  one  side  of  him,  and  a 
cook's  fire  blazing  up  on  the  other.  Through  the  unwearied 
diligence  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  different  departments, 
regularity  was,  however,  soon  introduced,  and,  as  far  as  the 
unsettled  state  of  matters  would  allow,  confusion  gave  place 
to  system. 

"  Into  the  head  of  the  cove  on  which  our  establishment 
is  fixed,  runs  a  small  stream  of  fi:^sh  water,  which  serves  to 
divide  the  adjacent  country  to  a  little  distance,  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south.  On  the  pastern  side  of  this 
rivulet  the  governor  fixed  his  place  of  residence,  with  a  large 
body  of  convicts  encamped  near  him ;  and  on  the  western 
side  was  disposed  the  remaining  part  of  these  people,  near 
the  marine  encampment.  From  this  last  two  guards, 
consisting  of  two  subalterns,  as  many  sergeants,  four 
corporals,  two  drummers,  and  forty-two  private  men,  under 
t)ie  orders  of  a  captain  of  the  day,  to  whom  all  reports  were 
made,  daily  mounted  for  the  public  security,  with  such 
directions  to  use  force  in  case  of  necessity,  as  left  no  room 
for  those  who  were  the  object  of  the  order,  but  to  remahi 
peaceable,  or  perish  by  the  bayonet. 
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"  As  the  straggling  of  the  convicts  was  not  only  a 
desertion  from  the  public  labour,  but  might  be  attended  with 
ill  consequences  to  the  settlement,  in  case  of  their  meeting 
the  natives,  every  care  was  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  provost 
martial,  with  his  men,  was  ordered  to  patrole  the  country 
around,  and  the  convicts  informed,  that  the  severest 
punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  transgressors.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  our  precautions,  they  soon  found  the  road  to 
Botany  Bay,  in  visits  to  the  French,  who  would  gladly  have 
dispensed  with  their  company. 

**  While  the  convicts  were  on  board  ship,  the  two  sexes 
had  been  kept  most  rigorously  apart ;  but  whfen  landed,  their 
separation  became  impracticable,  and  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  wrong.  Licentiousness  was  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence,  and  their  old  habits  of  depravity  were  beginning  to 
recur.  What  was  to  be  attempted?  To  prevent  their 
intercourse  was  impossible ;  and  to  palliate  its  evils  only 
remained.  Marriage  was  recommended,  and  such  advantages 
held  out  to  those  who  aimed  at  reformation,  as  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  tranquility  of  the  settlement. 

**0n  the  Sunday  after  our  landing,  divine  service  was 
performed  under  a  great  tree,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston, 
chaplain  of  the  settlement,  in  the  presence  of  the  troops  and 
convicts,  whose  behavour  on  the  occasion  was  equally  regular 
and  attentive.  In  the  course  ol  our  passage  this  had  been 
repeated  every  Sunday,  while  the  ships  were  in  port ;  and  in 
addition  to  it,  Mr.  Johnson  had  furnished  them  with  books,  at 
once  tending  to  promote  instruction  and  piety. 

"February,  1788. 

**  Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  pressing  business  necessary 
to  be  performed  immediately  after  landing,  it  was  found 
impossible    to    read    the    public    commissions,    and    take 
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possession  of  the  colony  in  form,  until  7th  of  February.  On 
that  day  all  the  officers  of  guard  took  post  in  the  marine 
battalion,  which  was  drawn  up,  and  marched  g&  the  parade 
with  music  pla5ring,  and  colours  flying,  to  an  adjoining 
ground,  which  had  been  cleared  for  the  occasion,  whereon 
the  convicts  were  assembled  to  hear  his  Majesty's  commission 
read)  appointing  his  Excellency  Arthur  Phillip,  Esq., 
Governor  and  Captain  General  in  and  over  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  its  dependencies ;  together  with  the 
act  of  parhament  for  the  establishing  trials  by  law  within  the 
same  ;  and  the  patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain, 
fot  holding  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  judicature,  by 
which  all  cases  of  life  and  death,  as  well  as  matters  of 
property^  were  to  be  decided.  When  the  judge  advocate 
had  finished  reading,  his  Excellency  addressed  himself  to 
the  convicts  in  a  pointed  and  judicious  speech,  informing 
them  of  his  future  intentions,  which  were,  invariably  to 
cherish  and  render  happy  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
amendment ;  and  to  let  the  rigour  of  the  law  take  its  course 
against  such  as  might  dare  to  transgress  the  bounds 
prescribed.  At  the  close,  three  volleys  were  fired  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  battalion  marched  back  to  their 
parade. 

**In  the  governor's  commission,  the  extent  of  this 
ajLithority  is  defined  to  reach  from  the  latitude  of  43  deg.  49 
min.  south,  to  the  latitude  of  lo  deg.  37  min.  south,  being 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent  of 
New  Holland.  It  commences  again  at  135th  degree  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  and  proceeding  in  an  easterly 
direction,  includes  all  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  above 
specified  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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**  As  the  constitution  of  this  court  is  altogether  new  ia 
the  British  annals,  I  hope  my  readers  will  not  think  me 
prolix  in  the  description  I  am  about  to  give  of  it.  The 
number  of  members,  including  the  judge  advocate,  is  limited, 
by  act  of  parliament,  to  seven,  who  are  expressly  ordered  to 
be  officers,  either  of  his  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces.  The 
CQurt  being  met,  completely  arrayed  and  armed  as  at  a 
military  tribunal,  the  judge  advocate  proceeds  to  administer 
the  usual  oath  taken  by  jurymen  in  England  to  each  member ; 
one  of  whom  afterwards  swears  him  in  a  like  manner.  The 
ceremony  being  adjusted,  the  crime  laid  to  the  prisoner's^ 
charge  is  read  to  him,  and  the  question  of  Guilty,  or  Not 
Guilty,  put.  No  law  officer  on  the  side  of  the  crown  being^ 
appointed  (for  I  presume  the  head  of  the  court  ought  hardly 
to  consider  himself  in  that  light,  notwithstanding  the  title  he 
bears)  to  prosecute,  the  criminal  is  left  entirely  to  the  party 
at  whose  suit  he  is  tried.  All  the  witnesses  are  examined  on 
o^th,  and  the  decision  is  directed  to  be  given  according  ta 
the  laws  of  England,  *  or  as  nearly  as  may  be,  allowing  for 
the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  settlement,'  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  beginning  with  the  youngest  member  and 
ending  with  the  president  of  the  court.  In  cases,  however^ 
of  a  capital  nature,  no  verdict  can  be  given,  unless  five,  at 
least,  of  the  seven  members  present  concur  therein.  The 
evidence  on  both  sides  being  finished,  and  the  prisoner's 
defence  heard,  the  court  is  cleared,  and  on  the  judgment 
being  settled,  is  thrown  open  again,  and  sentence  pronounced. 
During  the  time  the  court  sits,  the  place  in  which  it  is- 
assembled  is  directed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  guard  under 
arms,  and  admission  to  every  one  who  may  chose  to  enter  it,, 
granted. 
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**  Hitherto,  however,  (February)  nothing  of  a  very 
atrocious  nature  had  appeared.  But  the  dav  was  at  hand, 
on  which  violation  of  public  security  could  no  Ipnger  be 
restrained,  by  the  ijfiHictio;i  of  t^ipporary  punishnjent.  A  set 
of  desperate  and  hardeped  villains,  leagued  themselves  for 
the  purposes  of  depredation,  and,  as  it  gen(^ra%  happ^|>R, 
had  art  enough  to  persuade  some  others  less  deeply  versed  in 
inquity,  to  be  the  instruments  of  parrying  it  on.  Fortunately 
the  progress  of  these  miscreants  was  not  of  long  duration. 
They  were  detected  in  stealing  a  large  quantity  of  provisions 
at  tlie  time  of  ,isi^uiag  them  ;  :and,  on  being  apprehended,  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  superiors  impejached  the  rest,  and  disclosed 
the  schjBnje.  The  trial  came  on  the  ^th  of  tjie  month,  and 
of  four  who  were  arfaigned  for  the  offence,  three  were 
coridemned  to  die,  and  the  fourth  to  receive  a  very  severe 
corporal  punishment.  In  hopes  that  his  lenity  would  not  be 
abused,  his  Excellency  was,  however,  pleased  to  ordier  one 
only  for  execution,  which  took  place  a  little  before  StUn-?e|t, 
the  same  day.  The  name  of  the  unhappy  wretch  was 
Thomas  Barrett,  an  old  and  desperate  offender,  who  died 
with  that  hardy  spirit,  which  too  often  is  found  in  the  'syorst 
and  most  abandoned  class  of  men.  During  the  execution  the 
battalion  of  marines  was  under  arms,  and  the  whole  of  the 
convicts  obliged  to  be  present.  The  two  associates  of  the 
sufferer  were  ordered  to.  be  kept  close  prisoners,  until  an 
eligible  place  to  banish  them  to  could  be  fixed  on ;  as  were 
also  two  more,  who  on  the  following  day  were  condemned  to 
die  for  a  similar  offence." 

The  hardships  resulting  from  the  failure  of  provisions 
shortly  after  the  landing  have  already  b^en  dwelt  upon  in  the 
»*  Story  of  the  Ten  Governors,"  and  n^ed  not  be  repea^d 
here.     The  knowledge  that  the  provisipns  were  running  ^hprt 
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and  that  there  was  but  a  poor  prospect  of  obtaining  a  further 
supply  immediately,  appears  .  to  have  exercised  a  very 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  convicts, 
and  their  disaffection  speedily  made  itself  manifest  by  acts  of 
insubordination  and  breaches  of  order.  Some  of  them  broke 
intd  ind  plundered  the  temporary  store — a  work  of  not  much 
difficulty — and  betrayed  a  restlessness  and  recklessness  that 
called  forth  prompt  and  effective  repressive  measures.  The 
first  batch  of  plunderers  caught  were  dealt  with  off  hand.  A 
court  was  assembled  ;  the  men,  six  in  number,  were  tried,  and 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  their  ringleader ,j  a 
youth  named  Barrett,  only  seventeen  yeafs  of  age,  who, 
however,  is  described  by  Tench  as  "  an  61a  ana  desperate 
offender,**  was  executed  on  the  spot.  The  others  were  re- 
prieved and  sent  to  the  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour 
afterwards  called  Pinchgut,  but  now  Fort  Denison,  and  there 
kiept  on  small  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  Here  they  were 
kept  for  a  little  over  three  months,  when  they  were  liberated 
in  honour  of  the  King's  birthday. 

**  He  who  suffered,"  says  Stockdale,  **  and  two  others, 
had  been  detected  in  stealing  from  the  stores  on  the  very  day 
tliat  they  had  received  a  week's  provisions ;  at  a  time  when 
their  allowance,  as  settled  by  the  Navy  Board,  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  soldiers,  spirituous  liquors  excepted.  So 
inveterate  were  their  habits  of  dishonesty,  that  even  the 
apparent  want  of  a  motive  could  not  repress  them." 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  this  laboured  wording,  for  the 
sentences  were  written  in  1798.  In  later  years  a  story  was 
current  that  the  five  men  died  from  starvation  on  the  island, 
biit  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  aiid  in  all  probability  was 
circulated  by  one  of' the  Governor's  enemies,  from  a  desire  to 
''make  it  appear  that  lie  was  strict  even  to  cruelty  so  gross. 
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The  hanging  of  the  youth  does,  certainly,  carry  the 
appearance  of  undue  severity  ;  but,  judging  from  his  conduct 
throughout  the  periods  of  distress  that  prevailed,  when  he 
placed  his  own  household  upon  the  same  short  allowance  as 
:the  convicts,  Governor  Phillips  was  not  a  hard-hearted  man, 
and  he  must  have  considered  that  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demanded  the  sternest  repressive  measure?.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  sentence  in  this  boy's  case  would  not  have 
been  carried  out,  had  he  not  persisted  in  the  notion  that  the 
Governor  could  not  have  him  hanged  without  first  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  King — a  notion  which  appeared  to 
prevail  generally  among  the  convicts.  From  this  time  out, 
however,  they  did  not  question  the  Governor's  power  or 
contend  that  he  did  not  exercise  it  legally.  On  this  subject 
one  writer  says : — "  This  prompt  but  necessary  severity  on 
.the  part  of  the  Governor,  a  man,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, of  the  most  humane  and  gentle  disposition,  produced 
.a  powerful  effect  for  a  time  on  the  conduct  of  the  other 
prisoners,  and  probably  saved  the  whole  settlement  from 
starvation.  The  means  of  securing  the  provisions  and  stores 
were  very  inadequate  at  first,  and  the  temptation  for  those 
who  were  disposed  to  help  themselves  so  great,  that  nothing 
Jess  than  death  could  deter  them  from  plundering  the  public 
property."  Bad  as  this  case  appears  to  be,  the  light  of  its 
horror  is  not  nearly  so  lurid  as  that  which  attended  hundreds 
of  cases  later  on,  where  official  severity  developed  into  fiendish 
.cruelty.     But  this  was  not  in  Phillip's  time. 

Five  months  after  the  formation  of  the  settlement  a 
return  was  made  out  of  the  number  of  persons  who  had  died 
since  their  embarkation  in  England,  and  it  was  found  that 
.there  had  been  eighty-nine  deaths — eight  of  free  persons  and 
eighty-one  of  convicts.     Out  of  this  number  several  had  died 
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on  board  3hip,  yj\p^  in  harb9ur,  before  t;he  fl^et  left  pnglapf^^ 
When  this  retur;i  was  made  the  ^ealtji  9f  ,t^e  people  at  t):^e 
settleijaejat  was  good.  The  season  of  the  distress  through 
short  rations  had  not  yet  set  in,  but  although  the  prisoner^ 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  soldiers  ai^d  sailors  as 
regards  provisions,  the  general  health  of  the  former  was  not 
so  good  as  that  of  the  free  persons.  Many  of  ]them  sunk 
into  a  state  of  apathy  and  only  longed  for  the  time  to  come 
when  they  could  make  their  way  back  to  England.  So  great 
was  this  **honie  sickness,"  especially  among  those  whose 
terms  of  service  were  near  completion,  that  we  are  told  they 
^  almost  starved  themselves  and  hoarded  their  rations  hoping 
to  raise  sufficient  money  by  the  sale  of  the  hoarded  food  \,o 
pay  their  passage  back  to  the  "  old  country."  One  convict, 
a  youth,  was  found  dead  in  his  hi^^,  and  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion proved  that  he  had  died  from  sheer  want  of  nourishnient. 
Jiis  companions  stated  that  he  had  scaurcely  tasted  food  for  a 
week,  but  upon  his  box  being  searched  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions,  which  he  had  stored  for  saje,  was  found  therein. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  trustworthy  pyerseers, 
the  convicts  at  first  were  not  as  a  body  kept  regularly  at 
work ;  and  idleness  created  vice,  the  greatest  trouble  being 
caused  through  the  frequent  thefts  of  fopd.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  told,  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  was  on  the  whole 
fairly  good. 

Excellent  clay  had  been  found  at  a  spot  abput  a  mile 
from  the  settlement,  and  a  large  gang  of  men  were  there  set 
to  the  work  of  making  bricks,  while  other  gangs  were 
employed  in  collecting  shells  fpr  snaking .  lime.  The  place 
where  the  clay  was  found  is  still  called  Brickfield  Hill,  and 
is  in.  the  very  heart  of  jSydney.  AYftJ^  the  bricks  here  made 
the  erection  of  the  first  substantial  buildings  was  commenced, 
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.a  hospital,  a  barrack,  an   observatory,    and  houses  for  the 

•Governor  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  being  started  by 
the  beginning  of  August. 

In   the   same  nionth   a    sensational    incident   occurred, 

which  was  calculated  to  create  not  a  little  troubled  Many  of 
the  convicts  had  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  gold  existed  in  the 

new  laiid  to  which  they  had  come,  and  for  some  time  after 
thdir  arrival  they  employed  themselves  in  searching.  At  last 
one  of  their  number,  named  Daley,  declared  that  he  had 
found    some    of    the    precious    metal,     and    produced    a 

'**  specimeh  "  iri  jirBof  of  the  correctness  of  his  assertion.  He 
refused  to  tell  where  he  had  fotmd  it,  however,  imless  the 
Governor  would  guarantee  to  hini  a  certain  sum  of  money, 

.  and  set  him  free,  together  with  a  convict  woman  to  whom  he 
Was  attached.    The  Governor  was  thei  absent   from  the 

-settlement,  and  Majbr  Ross,  the  Lieutenant-Goviernor,  not 
only  refused  to  comply  with  Daley*s  demand,  but  commanded 
him  to  shew  in  what  part  of  the  country  he  had  found  the 
gold,  on  pain  of  severe  punishment.  Of  course,  a  convict 
could  have  no  right  to  anything,  and  Dalisy  fouiid  that 
he  had  got  himself  intb  trouble,  for  he  could  not  point 
out  the  spot.  Under  threats  of  the  lash,  howeyer,  he  at 
length  said  ^e  would  point  out  the  place  where  the  precious 
metal  could  be  discovered,  and  an  officer  and  several 
soldiers  were  sent  with  him.  But  Daley  gave  them  the  slip 
alter  leading  them  some  distance  into  the  bush,  and 
returned  to  camp,  saying  that  he  had  left  the  officer  in 
full  charge  of  the  gold  mine,  and  again  disappeared.  He 
W^^  capttired  soon  afterwards,  and  as  he  still  persisted 
.tftSt  his  story  was  true,  he  was  severely  flogged.     When  the 

^Governor  returned,  Daley  was  sent  with  another  officer  to  the 
place  where  he  alleged  he  found  the  gold,  and  the  officer, 
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determined  that  D^ley  should  not  fool  him  as  he  had  fooled 
his  colleague,  made  him  walk  in  front,  and  threatened  hinr 
with  instant  death  if  he  should  attempt  to  run  away  or 
deceive  him.  Daley  then  confessed  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a  lie  ;  that  he  had  filed  down  part  of  a  yellow  metal  buckle, 
mixed  it  with  some  particles  of  gold  filed  off.  a  guinea,  and 
blended  the  whole  with  clay,  which  he  had  then  made  very 
hard.  Upon  this  he  was  again  flogged  with  greater  severity 
than  before.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  convicted  of  some 
petty  offence  and  was  hanged.  But  many  persons  believed 
that  Daley  did  really  find  gold,  and  that  rather  than  reveal. 
the  spot  without  reward  he  said  that  he  had  manufactured  it, 
and  took  the  floggings  for  practising  deception,.  Whether  he 
did  find  gold  or  not,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  in  the  very 
earl}'  times  small  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  were  sold 
in  Sydney  by  convicts  and  others,  and  as  it  ijS  certain  that 
man}'  of  the  convicts  crossed  the  Blue  Mountians  long  before 
any  practicable  route  over  them  was  discovered  by  the 
settlers,  the  story  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  necessity  of  shortening 
the  ration  allowed  to  the  convicts  and  soldiers  arose,  for  it 
was  seen  that  the  stores  would  otherwise  give  out  before 
fresh  supplies  could  reach  the  settlement.  The  decrease  in 
the  ration  of  provisions  created  a  corresponding  increase 
of  crime,  and  having  committed  themselves,  many  of  the 
prisoners  took  to  the  woods  to  avoid  punishment.  One  of 
the  absconders  who  was  taken  was  hanged  as  a  warning  to 
other  evil-doers,  and  the  punishment  meted  out  to  both 
soldiers  and  convicts  was  of  the  severest  kind.  As  a  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  severity  with  which  offenders  were 
treated,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  men,  one  a  soldier  and 
the  otlier  a  prisoner,  were  sentenced  to  receive  seven  hundred 
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lashes  each.  The  prisoner  was  not  strong  enough  ^o  bear  the 
full  sentence,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not  die  under  the 
lash,  the  flogger  was  ordered  to  desist  when  half  the  number 
of  strokes  only  had  been  given  ;  but  the  soldier  suffered  the 
full  penalty.  His  offence  consisted  in  having  been  found 
absent  from  his  post. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  and  the  first  four  months  of 
1 789  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  settlement.  It  was  a  season  of  dire  forebodings, 
darkest  gloom,  intensest  sufferings  and  frequent  deaths.  As 
far  as  the  convicts  were  concerned,  as  natural  food  failed 
they  were  more  liberally  fed  with  the  lash,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  recklessly  plunged  into  acts  of  disobedience  and 
crime,  or  sank  into  despair.  The  only  edibles  yet  grown  on 
the  island  were  a  few  vegetables  ;  the  few  cattle  brought  out 
in  the  ships  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  many  of  the 
sheep  and  goats  had  fallen  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
native  dogs ;  the  supply  of  provisions  in  the  stores  was 
rapidly  being  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  telling  when  the 
ships  sent  for  additional  supplies  would  return  from  tlieir 
long  voyage.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  wonder  is  it 
that  the  poor  suffering  wretches  who  had  been  brought  to  a 
country  so  barren  and  inhospitable  should  break  bounds  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  in  the  bush  ;  heedless  of 
the  dangers  that  lurked  therein — the  probability  of  being  lost 
and  starved,  or  the  greater  probability  of  being  killed  by  the 
natives,  who  were  already  realizing  that  the  white  invaders 
were  depriving  them  of  the  food  upon  which  they  had  chiefly 
relied  for  sustenance — the  sea  and  shell -fish  of  the  harbour. 
Reckless  of  consequences,  and  against  the  positive  orders  of 
the  Governor,  many  of  the  convicts  went  from  the  settlement 
into  the  bush  in  search  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  as  several  of 
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them  did  not  return,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  been 
kitfed  by  the  aborigines,  an  attempt  was  made  to  check 
wandering  by  an  order  that  everyone  detected  beyond  certain 
assigned  bounds  should  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes, 
while  those  who  returned  wounded  by  the  natives  were  placed 
in  the  hospital,  and  flogged  when  their  wounds  were  healed. 
It  was  a  season  full  of  horrors,  and  the  soldiers  were  treated 
witli  almost  as  much  rigour  as  those  whom  they  had  in 
charge. 

About  the  end  of  January,  1789,  a  conspiracy  was 
discovered  among  the  soldiers  to  plunder  the  public  store. 
This  conspiracy,  which  was  regularly  organised,  had  existed 
for  several  months,  and  those  who  were  party  to  it  had 
succeeded  in  abstracting  a  quantity  of  the  carefully  hoarded 
provisions  before  the  plot  was  found  out,  so  that  the  stock  on 
hand  had  been  considerably  reduced,  and  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  much  worse  than  the  Governor  and  officers  had 
thought.  Seven  of  the  soldiers  were  detected  in  the  act  of 
plundering  tbe  store,  and  they  were  all  hanged  without  any 
ceremony,  despite  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  have  them 
reprieved.  At  this  distance  of  time,  many  persons  will 
doubtless  condemn  (Governor  Phillip  for  what  they  may  think 
was  an  act  of  undue  severity  ;  but  those  who  take  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  into  consideration  must  acknowledge 
that  the  greatest  sternness  and  promptitude  were  demanded, 
if  anything  like  discipline  and  order  were  to  be  maintained  in 
a  community  so  hard-driven  and  desperate.  Bennett  well 
says,  when  referring  to  this  time : — **  The  position  of  the 
settlement  under  a  man  of  less  firmness  arid  self-reliance 
would  have  been  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Starvation 
sf afed  the  people  in  the  face,  and  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
discipline  would  probably  have  been  followed  by  a  state  of 
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anarchy  and  crime  frightful  to  contemplate  an3  impossible  to 
control."  But  if  Governor  Phillip  was  firm  and  self-reliant 
even  to  sternness  in  dealing  with  offences,  he  was  kind-hearted 
and  disinterested  to.  a  degree.  At  the  very  time  that  this 
robbery  by  the  soldiers  from  the  common  store  was  made, 
the  Governor  was  living  on  the  same  daily  ration  as  the 
meanest  person  in  the  settlement,  the  weekly  quantity  of  food 
issued  indiscriminately  to  all,  and  drawn  by  himself  for  his 
own  consumption,  being  2\  lbs.  flour,  2  lbs.  rice  and  2  lbs. 
pork.  Says  Collins,  who  was  one  of  the  sufferers,  "  The 
Governor,  from  a  motive  that  did  him  immortal  honoiur,  in 
this  season  of  general  distress,  gave  up  three  hundredweight 
of  flour  which  was  his  Excellency's  private  property ; 
declaring,  that  he  wished  not  to  see  any  more  at  his  table 
than  the  ration  which  was  received  in  common  from  the 
public  store,  without  any  distinction  of  person,  and  to  this 
resolution  he  rigidly  adhered,  wishing  that,  if  a  convict 
complained,  he  might  see  that  want  was  not  unfelt  even  at 
Government  House."  Lei  those  who  feel  disposed  to 
condemn  the  Governor  weigh  well  the  evidence  both  for  and 
against  him  before  pronouncing  juagment. 

The  state  of  things  thus  feebly  depicted  continued  until 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  Sirius  returned  from  the  Cape 
with  a  four  months'  supply  of  provisions  for  the  settlement. 
Her  arrival  was  hailed  with  great  joy,  and  those  convicts 
wlio  had  almost  given  themselves  up  to  despair  and  the 
recklessness  attendant  upon  sucli  a  condition  of  mind  and 
feeting,  at  once  became  orderly,  industrious,  and  well-behaved. 
Full  riations  produced  contentment  and  even  hilarity,  and  the 
-convicts  went  so  far  in  this  direction  as  even  to  indulge  in 
<li*iaitiatic  entertainments,  permission  to  do  so  having  first 
been  obtained  from  his  Excellency.     The  4th  of  June  was 
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the  King's  birthday,  and  free  and  bond  joined  in  its  celebration, 
rendering  the  occasion  remarkable  as  the  data  of  the  first 
performance  of  a  play  in  Australia.  The  play  produced  was 
Farq'uhar's  comedy  of  "The  Recruiting  Officer,"  and  the 
theatre  was  a  hut  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  the  actors  being 
all  convicts.  Concerning  the  merits  of  this  early  performance 
no  information  has  been  handed  down  to  us.;  but  Collins 
says,  "  they  (the  players)  professed  no  higher  aim  than 
*  humbly  to  excite  a  smile,'  and  their  efforts  to  please  were  not 
unattended  with  applause." 

The  chief  work  upon  which  the  prisoners  had  up  to  this 
time  been  employed  was  in  procuring  building  materials, 
erecting  houses  and  stores,  building  boats  and  wharves,  and  in 
farming  operations,  250  of  them  being  engaged,  mostly  at 
Parramatta,  in  clearing  the  ground  and  cultivating  the  soil. 
The  discovery  of  the  Hawkesbury  River  by  tlie  Governor,  who 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  exploring  the  country  in 
this  direction  in  search  of  better  land  for  cultivation,  furnished 
a  wider  scope  for  operations,  and  parties  of  convicts  were 
soon  sent  further  afield  to  work.  The  fine  deep  soil  on  the 
banks  of  the  tiver  was  admirably  adapted  for  raising  grain, 
and  shortly  after  its  discovery  portions  of  it  were  allotted  to 
settlers. 

But  another  season  of  distress  being  feared,  in  No- 
vember the  people  were  again  placed  on  short  allowance, 
for  although  the  first  crop  had  been  garnered  at  Parra- 
matta, amounting  to  upwards  of  200  bushels  of  wheat, 
with  small  portions  of  maize,  barley  and  oats,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  save  the  whole  for  seed  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and 
the  rats  had  committed  great  havoc  among  the  provisions  in 
the  public  store  at  the  settlement.  The  rations  now  served 
out  were  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  life,  the  weekly  allowance 
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for  adults  being  2j  lbs.  flour,  2  lbs.  pork,  i  pint  peas,  a^id  i 

lb.  rice,  the  Governor  and  the  officers  again  receiving  equal 

measure  with  the  convipts.     And  right  in  the  midst  of  this 

trouble  there  came  intelligence  which  intensified  the  gloom. . 

The  Sirius  frigate,  which  had  been  sent   to  Norfolk  Island,- 

had  been  wrecked  there,  and  although  two  years  had  elapsed 

since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  no  intelligence  had  been. 

received  from  England,  and  for  all  the  people  knew  no  fresh  . 

supplies  had  yet  started  frorn  headquarters.     And  again  want  • 

bred  discontent  and  disorder ;  again  were  issued  and  enforced 

stringent    regulations   against    waste;  again   there   followed 

insubordination,    floggings    and    executions.      The    tender 

Supply  was  despatched  to  Batavia,  the  commander  carrying 

instructions  to  charter  a  vessel  there  and  load  her  as  well  as 

the  Supply  with  a  full  cargo  of  provisions.     Two  moritns  of 

deepest  misery  intervened,  and   then  one   morning  eatl^  in 

June  a  sail  was  sighted  from  the  South  Head.     The  vessel 

proved  to  be  the  Lady  Juliana,  from   London,   which  had 

been  eleven  months  on  her  passage,  having  started  in  July  of 

the  previous  year.     The  ship  Guardian  had  been  dispa^tphed^ 

from  England  about  the  same  time,  with  a  large  quai;itf^y  of 

live  stock  and  other  supplies,  but  having  struck  on  a  rock  she 

was  compelled  to  put  into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  alnKjst  in 

a  sinking  state  ;  and  the  Lady  Juliana,  a  much  smaller, vessel, 

had  come  on  with  a  part  of  her  cargo  and  passengers!    .  Iflie 

provisions  which  thus  came   to  hand  at  such  an  oppirfune 

time  enabled  the  Governor  to  increase,  but  only  to  a  small 

extent,  the  scale  of  provisions,  it  being  thought  that  the  stock 

would  last   until   the  return  of  the   Supply  from   Batavia. 

Then  other  surprises  quickly   followed.     Three  ships   from 

London,  transports,  put  in  their  appearance,  bringing  out  a 

large  number  of  convicts,  and  detachments  of  the  New  South- 

Wales  Corps.     More  mouths  to  feed  and  very  little  to  feed 

them  ! — the  outlook  was  indeed  dark  and  gruesome. 
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The  chaiT&dter  of  th^  New  South  Wales  Corps— 
aftiSrwards  embodied  in  the  lo^nd  Regiments-has  already 
been  dwelt  upon  in  Part  I  of  this  history  ("  The  Story  of  the 
Ten  Governors"),  but  the  subject  was  not  theti  exhausted, 
anfd  it  is  necessary  that  something  more  should  be  said 
<:6ificefning  a  set  of  men  whose  actions  proved  them  to  have 
bfefeh  cast  in  the  coarsest  mould  of  genteel  viciousness. 
•Cdiiceming  the  formation  of  the  Corps  :  A  Majot 
G^fbse  had  matie  a  proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  enlist  a  force  fof  service  in  the  peiial  settlement  of  Botany 
Bay,  on  condition  that  he  received  certain  eniolumehts  and 
honours,  and  his  offer  being  accepted  he  set  his  recruiting 
officers  to  work,  and  soon  succeeded  in  raising  the  requisite 
number  to  form  the  first  detachments.  Not  from  the  ranljs 
of  tried  soldiers  did  he  raise  his  force,  and  not  from  the  ranks 
of  reputable  men.  They  were  to  do  duty  in  a  land  of 
convicts ;  who  better  for  such  service  than  convicts 
themselves?  An  Irish  political  prisoner  named  Holt,  who 
¥^as  trinspoirted  to  the  cblony  some  j^ears  later  than  the 
period  hete  referred  to,  and  whose  peculikr  experienced  will 
be  natrated  in  a  subsequent  chapteir,  describes  the  officers  of 
this  Corps  as  "  old  tailors  and  shoemakers,  stay-makers, 
man-milliners,  tobacconists  and  pedlars,  that  were  called 
captains  and  lieutenants."  Likely  men  for  the  service  were 
sought  in  the  hulks  of  the  prisons  of  the  old  land ;  soldiers 
under  punishment  were  taken  from  the  navy  hulk ;  and  those 
who  had  been  condemned  to  service  in  India  were  repfrifeved 
on  enlisting  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Says  Governor 
Hunter,  who  found  them  more  troublesome  than  the  convicts^ 
"  Chatacters  who  haVe  bebn  disgraced  in  every  other 
regiment  in  his  Majesty's  service  have  been  thought  fit  aha' 
proper  recruits  for  the  New  South  Wales  Corps 
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We  find  among  these,  men  capable  of  corrupting  the  heart& 
of  the  best  disposed,  and  often  superior  in  every  specie?  of 
infamy  to  the  most  expert  in  wickedness  among  the 
convicts!**  And  these  are  only  fine  lines  in  the  picture. 
Those  who  have  read  yhat  has  already  been  written  of  these 
men,  and  who  r^ad  what  follows — and  after  all  is  said  the 
whole  truth  will  not  have  been  ,told — will  share  in  the 
astonishment  of  the  writer  of  this  story  that  every  element  of 
goodness  in  the  young  colony  was  not  swallowed  up  in  this 
sink  of  corruption  called  a  Corps. 

The  vessels  which  brought  to  the  colony  the  first 
contingent  of  Major  Grose's  "  army  **  also  brought  about 
2,000  male  and  250  female  convicts.  The  voyage  out  was- 
full  of  horrors  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  The  vessels 
were  not  regular  tra|isp>j)rts,  but  private  ships,  whose  owners 
had  contracted  with  the  Government  to  embark  prisoners  at 
£17 1 7 16  per  head,  without  any  agreement  being  made  for 
sufficient  accommodation  or  proper  control;  nor  were  they 
even  liable  for  any  deduction  for  those  who  died  on  the 
voyage — hence,  the  greater  number  of  deaths,  the  more  profit 
to  the  contractors.  Will  the  reader  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  sharks  were  well  fed  on  human  flesh  during  the 
passage?  Nearly  300  of  the  wretched  creatures  on  board 
in  chains  perished  before  the  vessels  reached  Port  Jackson, 
in  consequence  of  the  close  and  improper  way  in  which 
they  had  been  confined.  Driven  to  desperation  by 
the  treatment  tliey  were  receiving,  some  of  the  convicts 
made  an  attempt  to  overpower  the  guards  and  get 
possession  of  the  ships.  They  failed,  and  failure  brought 
increased  suffering.  The  convicts  were  after  this 
attempt  all  heavily  ironed  :  and  the  bodies  cf  tJiose  who  died 
under  the  hatches   were  permitted  to  remain  there  and  putrefy  for 
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weeks !     Is  there  in  all  the  records  of  the  time  when  slave- 
ships   sailed   the  sea,  a  story  more  horrible  and   horriifying 

•  than  this  ?  Some  of  those  who  survived  the  voyage  died 
when  being  conveyed  to  the  land  in  boats,  and  many  of  the 

cothers  landed  only  to. die.  No  record  has  been  preserved  of 
the  number  that  died  after  they  were  landed,  but  Colonel 
Collins  makes  this  grim  report : — **  All  possible  expedition  was 
used  in  getting  the  sick  on  shore,  for  even  while  they 
remained   on  board  many   died.     The  total  number  of  sick 

.on  the  last  day  of  June  was  three  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
The  melancholy  which  closed  the  month  of  June  appeared 
unchanged  in  the  beginning  of  July.     The  morning  generally 

,  opened  with  depositing  in  the  burying  ground  the  miserable 
victims  of  the  night !" 

But  the  officers  and  men  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps 
lived  through  it  all,  and  on  their  arrival  they  began  to  shew 

itheir  superiority  as  soldiers  wearing  the  King  of  England's 

I  uniform.  Let  Governor  Phillip  speak.  He  says  : — **  They 
were  observed  to  be  very  intimate  with  the  convicts,  living  in 
their  huts,  eating,  drinking  and  gambling  with  them,  and 
perpetually  enticing  the  women  to  leave  the  men."  The 
whole  detachment,  we  are  told,  with  the  exception  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers    and  five  or  six   of  the  privates, 

:took  an  oath  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  not  to  suffer  a 

•  soldier  to  be  punished  for  whatever  crime  he  might  commit 
against  an  inhabitant ;  and   so  we   hear   Governor   Hunter 

•.complaining  that  they  had  destroyed  the  dwelling  house  of 
one  resident,  for  sport,  no  doubt,  and  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  detachment  on  one  occasion  left  their  barracks  with 
their  bayonets  "to  attack  an  unarmed  people,"  continuing 
for  four  days  in  *^open  and  avowed  mutiny."     The  officers 

.did  not,  certainly,  transgress  so  openly  after  the  fashion  of 
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their  inferiors,  but  they  committed  outrages  of  another 
character,  as  fully  deta;iled  in  Part  I ;  and  they,  gave  the 
sanction  of  silence  to  the  **  innocent  pranks  *'  of  the  privates 
in  the  Regiment.  Governor  Hunter  it  was  who  wrote  to  one 
of  the  commanding  cfficers  (Lieut. -Colonel  Paterson)  in  the 
following  strain,  his  anger  somewhat  interfering  with  his 
grammar  : — "  I  must  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  the  conduct  of 
this  part  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  violent  and  outrageous  that  was  ever  heard 
of  by  any  British  Regiment  whatever !"  Major  Grose  and 
Captain  Paterson  each  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  during 
the  interregnum,  between  the  departure  of  Governor  Phillip 
in  December,  1792,  and  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter  in 
September,  1795 — ^^e  former  acting  two  years,  and  the  latter 
for  about  nine  months.  And  here  let  us  drop  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps.     I  do  not  care  to  handle  vice  too  long. 

Again  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  proper,  we 
learn  that  in  October  (just  six  months  after  leaving  on  her 
foraging  mission)  the  Supply  returned  to  the  colony  from 
Batavia,  with  a  full  cargo  of  provisions,  and  the  captain 
reported  that  he  had  chartered  a  Dutch  ship,  which  was 
following,  also  laden  with  provisions.  This  was  joyful  news, 
and  the  whole  settlement  was  immediately  put  on  full 
allowance.  The  action  of  the  Governor  in  limiting  the  ration 
of  himself  and  the  officers  to  that  served  out  to  the  soldiers 
and  convicts,  while  it  prevented  any  expression  of  discontent, 
gave  the  latter  the  clearest  proof  that  could  be  offered  of 
Phillip's  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  them  ;  and  when  the  fresh 
provisions  arrived  there  was  general  rejoicing.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  times  of  scarcity,  however,  and  the  slow  growth 
of  internal  production,  made  the  convicts  very  unsettled,  and 
there  was  a  wide- spread  desire  to  escape  from  a  condition 
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where  starvation  appeared  to  be  a  contingency  not  very 
remote  at  any  time.  E^rly  in  179 1,  several  daring  SLfid 
successful  atten^pts  were  made  by  prisoners  to  escape  from 
the  colony,  by  means  of  boats  stolen  from  the  settlers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parran^atta  and  Hawkesbury  Rivers,  and  with 
a  view  of  preventing  this  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Governor  limiting  all  boats  to  be  built  in  future  to  a  size  so 
small  that  none  but  the  most  foolhardy  would  think  of 
escaping  in  them.  Nevertheless,  the  attempts  continued  to 
be  made,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  boats  were  sa 
small  and  weak  that  they  were  swamped  almost  before  they 
had  cleared  the  Heads. 

It  was  in  August  of  this  year  that  the  convicts  \^hose 
sentences  had  expired,  and  who  desired  to  remain  in  the 
cplony,  were  allowed  to  select  small  parc^ls^  of  land  ^p  cle^r 
and  cultivate  for  their  own  use.  The  first  party,  twelve  in 
number,  made  selections  of  land  about  four  miles  from 
Paframatta,  at  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill.  jFrom  this  time 
forward  grants  of  land  to  emancipatists  continued  to  be  mad^ 
with  more  or  less  liberality,  and  some  of  the  large  estates  in 
the  Colony  at  the  present  day,  if  traced  back  for  little  oyer 
half  a  century,  will  be  found  to  have  had  their  beginning  under 
the  rule  which  extended  the  system  of  land  grants  to  convicts 
whose  sentences  had  expired  and  whose  conduct  had  been 
good.  And  many  of  the  prisoners  had  earned  all  that  was  given 
to  them,  for  their  services  to  the  colony,  apart  altogether  from 
the  "  labour "  which  the  Government  extracted  from  them 
as  a  penalty  attaching  to  crime,  were  really  very  valuable— 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  crowds  of  non-commissioned  officers  to  whom  the  public 
estate  was  served  out  in  such  large  slices  at  this  and  at 
subsequent  periods.     The  real  pioneers  of  the  country  were^ 
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not  the  retired  officers  or  free  settlers,  but  their  assigned 
servants;  for  these  were  the  men  who  braved  the  dangers  of 
the  bush,  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  justly  incensed 
aborigines^  cleared  the  land,  cultivated  it  and  made  it 
habtt^le,  and  developed  the  resources  ot  the  country — ^while 
their,  masters,  during  the  greater:  portion  of  the  time^  took 
their  ease  in  what  was  then  the  only  centre  of  civilization  in 
the  c<doay. :  It  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  merit  of  the 
w(Mrk  in  ^ich  these  men  engaged  that  their  labours  were  not 
vQluQiary*  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  performed  their 
duties  faithfully  and  well  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
diseouraging  kind;  and  they  deserved  all  the  reward  that 
came^o  them.  As  this  story  proceeds  it  will  be  seen  that,  as 
a  miff  the  men  who  laid  the  foundation  upcm  which  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  been  raised  more  often 
receivjj^  kicks  than  half-pence  as  a  reward  for  their  labours. 

M^y  of  the  mcMTf  successful  of  the  First  Fleeters  dwelt 
on  the  Hawkesbury  and  its  tributaries,  where  the  first 
agricultural  settlers  were  planted,  and  from  them,  even  to  a 
date  nfar  the  fifties,  could  be  obtained  reliable  reminiscences 
«{ th^  oMtea  time.  One  of  these  settlers,  a  Mr.  S— r,  who  was 
in  y/fXi^f!^4o  circumstances,  and  who  bad  been  freed  shortfy 
after  fmving  in  the  cdony,  told  the  foUowing  thrilling  story  in 
the  year  2845  :-^ 

H 1  arrived  in  the  colony  fifty^x  years  since ;  it  wias 
Gov^fnoc,  Phillip's  time  and  I  was  fourteen  years  old ;  thei^ 
wer^  mly  eight  houses  in  the  colony  then.  I  know  th;it 
mysejtf  aod  eighteen  others  laid  in  a  h<^ow  tree  for  seventeen 
wedis,  and  cooked  out  of  a  kettle  with  a  wooden  bottom ;  trt 
used  tp^ick  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  make  a  fire  twxskd 
it.  I  was  seven  years  in  service  (bond)  and  then  starts 
working  for '  a  living  wherever  I  could  get  it.    There  was 
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plenty  of  hardship  then.  I  have  oftcb  taken  gra^s  and 
pounded  it,  ^nd  made  soup  from  a  native  dog.  I  wbtdd^feat 
anything  theni  For  seventeen  weeks  I  had  only  five^^tttic^s  of 
flour-  a  day.  We  never  got  a  full  ration  except  wteeri  thfef  ship 
was  in  harbour.  The  motto  was  *  kifl"  tAem  or  wotk^lhem  ; 
th^ir  provision  wiH  be'  in  store.*  Mkikf  a  time  Have-  Pbfeefn 
yOk^d  like  a  bullock  with  tti^enty  or  thifty  others  to- dfag 
ak>ng  timber.  About  eigh*  hundred  died  in  about  six  ^mibitths 
at  a  place  called  Toongabbie,  or  Constitution  Hill"!  I  4*ew 
a  man  so  weiafc  ht  was  thrown  int6  the  gra^^e  ;  whieft^-lfti^eid 
•Don^t  cdv^r  me  up;  Pm  not  dead;  for'  Ghd%  sfeik*^^fibd?t 
cover  i»e  i^!^  Th!e  overseer  answered  ^  *  D —  yoU#'<«yife, 
yoA.*!!  die  to'^ night,  and  we  shall^  have  th^  trouble /t6^«Milfe 
back  again!**  The  mAn  recovered  v  his  name  is-Jfetm^^ — ^ 
and  h*  is  now  aliv^  at  Richmond:  They  use^?t<iiHavfe  a 
lairgcj  hok  i<:^  thte  diekd.^  Otic^  a  day  -  men  w^re  sttht  4iiim  to 
coMectithfe^c^rpse^^o*  pAMUhts,  attd  throw  them  in  without 
any  cetem^y  or  dftrvftte.'  Tfcfe  rtaitiye^dogs^  u^eJd  to^^ome 
do^ft  ar  ni^  and'  fight  and  h6#1^ift  ^cU§i^  g^^\^i!^tite 

^^TheOov^nor  would  ortter  the  id^h  at  ther^df^Jd©, 
fm,  or^m^^;  awd  if^th<i^^  riteii><i6uWP4fW8  i^t«M' ii>^tl%?5^W)iiia 
hit^li^  more.;  I  kftlew  atmutkhij^mi^attdHliSHfmhaL^lhg 
stolen  a  few  biscuits,  and  another  for  stealingc^'dui5l^fr6<&il. 
A' man  was  coftdemft^-^rie^  tittfev— take  hini  to  si^tifefe*,  and 
hang  Kim.  'the  otr«i3€*rs-were  ^flfoWed  to  fl6g  thi6>niert  ih 
^itm  firfa^  dften^  Havie  thenftfen  l^ft  tfeken  from  thegaftgs, 
««*«ftjr,  and^blteit  sentbatk  td>w6#ki  Any  mAfft  wo^M  have 
1filbnl«^t^'mi»d^ir  for'  amohth's^  jiitoVisions;  F  wt>uld>hav€ 
iJHWttiftted*  thrive  (l«iird€JrS)^fot^  a  wfe^s  provisiorfl  I^  w^s 
^aMed^s^eni  wiiel^m  my  batic  for  b^g  out  ^ttii^g#eeii^ 
iWld-'terbs.    The  Rfev. used  to  come  it  tightly  to  force 
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sotoe  confession.  Men  were  obliged  to  tdl  lies  to  prevent 
their- bowels  being  cut  out  with  the  lash ! 

*(  Qig^ (an  overseer)  killed  three  men  at  the  saw  in 

a  fortiaglkt  by  overwork.  We  used  to  be  taken  in  large 
pkrties  to  rai^  a  Wee ;  when  the  body  of  the  tree  was  raised 

h^  (did )  would  caD  sonle  of  the  men  away — then  more  ; 

th^  men  were  bent  double— they  could  not  bear  it — they  fell 
— *thte  tree  on  one  of  two,  killed  on  the  spot.  '  Take  him 
a%^ay ;  put  him  in  the  ground  V     There  was  no  more  about  it. 

"After  seven  years  I  got  my  liberty  and  then  started 
Ahdut  working  for  a  living  where  1  could  get  it.  I  stowed 
myself  away  on  board^  the  Harrington,  bound  for  Norfolk 
I^Snd,  with  eighteen  others ;  it  was  not  a  penal  settlement 
then.  Governor  King  was  there.  I  had  food  in  plenty.  I 
was  overseer  of  the  Governor's  garden.  Afterwards  I  went 
to  live  with  old  D' Arcy  Wentworth  and  a  better  master  never 
lived  in  the  world.  Little  Billy,  the  great  lawyer,  has  often 
been  carried  in  my  arms.  Old  D'Arcy  wanted  me  to  take 
^haLfge  of  Homebush  station,  but  I  took  to  the  river 
^Hawkesbury),   worked  up  and   down   till  I   saved  enough 

it^ne^  to  buy  old  B *s  farm  at  Pitt  Town.     No  man 

vWoHcfed  harder  than  I  have  done.  I  have  by  me  about  ;^iooo 
teidy  cash.  I  have  given  that  farm  of  forty  acres  to  my  son 
Jifeeph,  and  three  other  farms  and  about  500  head  of  cattle  ; 
ai^d  about  the  same  to  my  other  son.  I  have  also,  got  80 
acres  besides  my  house,  and  some  fine  cattle.  We  are  never 
without  a  chest  of  tea  in  the  house ;  we  use  two  in  the  year. 
I  h^ve  paid  £^0  for  a  chest  of  tea  in  this  colon}\  Tea  is  a 
^eat  comfort." 

This  old  man  was  described  as  large-featured,  handsome, 
military  sort  of  face,  of  a  red-brown  complexion,  cleati 
shaved ,  and  his  dress  a  flannel  shirt  with  black  bandanna, 
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tied  sailor  fashion,  exposing  his  strong  neck,  and  ajpair  of 
fustian  trousers.  A  coat  to  him  was  like  a  prison,  and  he 
kept  religiously  away  from  that  article  of  dress.  He  was  as 
rough-mannered  as  he  was  honesty  and  a  story  is  told  of  his 

meeting  with  Dr. ,  who  had  the  reputation  among  the 

.prison  population  of  never  having  spared  any  man  in  his^ 
anger  or  any  woman  in  his  lust.  It  was  during  the  Hogging 
days,  and  the  Dr.  met  him  in  Sydney  coming  out  of  the 
bank.    Holding  out  his  hand  the  medico  said  "  Come  Mr.^ 

S ,  shake  hands,  let  bygones  be  bygones;  I  am  glad  to- 

see  you  looking  so  well/'  The  old  man  put  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  bawled  out  *'  I  suppose  because  I  have  got  a  velvet 
waistcoat,  and  money  Jn  the  bank,  you  want  to  shake  hands  ; 

but  no !  Dr ,  it  would  take  a  second  resurrection  to  save 

such  as  thee  !"    The  Dr.  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more. 

The  old  man*s  wife  was  blind,  but  had  a  good  memory,, 
and  she  told  the  follo\\ring  story  with  tears : — 

**  I  have  seen  Dr.  take  a  woman  who  was  in  the 

family  way,  with  a  rope  round  her,  and  duck  her  in  the  water 
at  Queen's  Wharf.  The  laws  were  bad  then.  If  a  gentteman 
wanted  a  man's  wife  he  would  send  the  husband  to  Norfolk 
Island.     I  have  seen  a  man  flogged  for  pulling  six  turnips 

instead  of  five.    One was  overseer,  the  biggest  villain  that 

ever  lived — delighted  in  torment.  He  used  to  walk  up  and 
down  and  rub  his  hands  when  the  blood  ran.  When  he 
walked  out  the  flogger  walked  behind  him.  He  died  a 
miserable  death ;  maggots  ate  him  up,  and  not  a  man  could 
be  found  to  bury  him.  I  have  seen  six  men  executed  for 
stealing  21  lbs  of  flour.  I  have  seen  a  man  struck  when  at 
work  with  a  handspike,  and  killed  on  the  spot.     I  have  seen 

men  in  tears  round  Governor ,  begging  for  food.    He 

would  mockfthem  with  *  Yes,  yes,  gentlemen ;  I'll  make  you 
comfortable ;  give  you  a  nightcap  and  a  pair  of  stockings !'  " 
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.  Another  man  in  the  same  year  gave  this  account : — 
••^I  arrived  in  the  third  fleet  on  the  i6th  October,  1791 ; 
it  was  on  a  Sunday  we  landed.  The  ship's  name  was 
B^rrington,  Captain  March.  I  was  sent  to  Toongabbie. 
Fo^  nine  months  there  I  was  on  five  ounces  of  flour — ^when 
weighed  out  barely  four ;  served  daily.  In  those  days  wjC 
were  yoked  to  draw  timber,  twenty-five  in  gang.  The  sticks 
w^re  six  feet  long,  six  men  abreast.  We  held  the  stick 
behind  us,  and  dragged  with  our  hands.  One  man  came 
-  ^ore  in  the  Pitt ;  his  name  was  Dixpn ;  he  was  a  gentleman. 
He  was  put  to  the  drag,  but  it  soon  done  for  him.  He  began 
•  on.  a  Thursday  and  died  on  a  Saturday,  as  he  was  dragging  a 
load  down  Constitution  Hill.  There  were  thirteen  hundred 
died  there  in  six  months.  Men  used  to  carry  trees  on  their 
shoulders.  How  they  used  to  die !  The  men  were  weak — 
(dreadfully  weak — through  want  of  food.  A  man  named 
Gibraltar  was  hung  for  stealing  a  loaf  out  of  the  Governor's 
kitchen..  He  got  down  the  chimney,  stole  the  loaf,  had 
a  trial,  and  was  hung  the  next  day  at  sunrise.  At  this 
tune  a  fiill  ration  was  allowed  to  the  Governor's  dog.  I  have 
seen  seventy  men  fledged  at  night,  twenty-five  lashes  each. 
Cin.Simday  evening  they  used  to  read  the  laws.  If  any  man 
W2LS  found  out  of  the  camp  he  got  25.  The  women  used  to 
be  punished  with  iron  collars.     In  Governor  King's  time  they 

used  r  to  douse  them  overboard.     They  killed  one.    Dr.  

was  a  great  t)rrant.  Mine  is  a  life-grant  from  Governor 
Bourke — fourteen  acres.  I  grow  tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn ; 
just"  enough  to  make  a  living." 

A  story  was  current  to  the  following  effect,  shewing  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  1816 : — Governor  Bligh  "having  heard  firom 
hi6  cowkecper^that  the  servant  of  an  officer  of  the  staff*  had 
made  some  impertinent  remarks  because  disappointed  of  the 
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customary  supply  of  milk  for  his  master:,  on  the  following- 
morning  sent  for  the  disappointed  delinquent.  WonderinJ^'and 
trembling  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  His  Excellencyr- 
who  received  him  with  a  condescending  smile,  and  told  him 
that  as  the  chief  constable's  house  was  on  his  way  b<Mae,  he 
(the  Governor)  had  simply  $ent  for  him  to  9ave  a  dtogogn 
the  trouble  of  going  there  with  a  letter.  The  lett^  was 
handed  to  the  somewhat  bewildered  servant,  who  straightway 
delivered  it  to  the  chief  constable,  and  a&  a  reward  was- 
immediately  tied  to  the  triangles  and  treated  to  2$  lashos— 
the  letter  having  contained  the  Grovernor's  wfurrant  for  the 
payment  of  the  reward. 


CHAPTER  VL— ATTEMPTS  TO  ESCAPE. 

LOOKING  FOR  CHINA — SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  WANDERERS — 
SKELETONS  IN  THE  BUSH— VESSELS  SEIZED  BY  ESCAPtES — 
COLLINS'  ACCOUNT — ATTEMPTS  TO  CURE  THE  PASSlON — 
THE  STORY  OF  BRYANT  AND  HIS  WIFE — PIRATICAL  CONVICTS 
— SEEKING  LIBERTY  ACROSS  THE  MOUNTIANS — DEATHS 
UNRECORDED. 

Reference  has  already  been' made  to  the  attempts 
made  by  the  convicts  to  escape  from  bondage  and 
starvation,  and  the  measure?  that  were  taken, to 
prevent  them  from  succeeding.  To  fully  narrate  the  flights 
by  sea  and  land  which  the  poor  wretches  essayed  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  the  reader  must  be  content  with  bare  outlime 
here. 

Men  in  extremity  will  seek  refuge  in  any  port,  and  will 
occasionally  attempt  to  run  with  their  eyes  closed.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1791  several  absurd  attempts  to  reach  China 
overland  were  made  by  runaway  convicts.     They  believed 
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that  fax  to  the  north  New  South  Wai«s  joined  China,  ^nd 
that  they  would  be  able  to  reach  that  country  without  any 
larger i stock  of. provisions  than  had  been  served  out  £or  their 
weekly  su^ly.  Twenty  started  with  this  idea  on  the  first 
ocoa«on,  among  them  beini:  several  female;  but^sievw  pf 
thj^ii.jdied  in  the  bush»  and  the  remaiftder,  who  were  .sjm^t 
nakedcftBd  dying  of  hunger,  were  brought  back  to  the  settle- 
ment! b}Dr^t«Qb.|mrtieaiwEbQ>  hadibeen  sent  Jn:pur«uit  of.them. 
But  5till .the. fancy  grewi  attd  with  no  further  knowledga.and 
no  better  provisions  that  those  possessed  by  the  fir:^t  iU-lated 
party,  numbers  of  othfira  ji^ade  ;sin)ilajr  attempts.  The 
Commis«g'y*s  Re$)ort  for  479a  staples  that  of  the  numbers 
whoJiad  left  the  settlemei^  in  the  hope  ol  .finding  their  way 
to  Cbiaa,  no  less  than  fortyrfour  men  and  nine  woraen  had 
not  since  been  heard  of,  and  they  wer.e  supposed  eMJher  to 
have  peiished  or  to  be    still    wandering    about    the    bush. 

Referring  to  this  matter  .Ei«»nett  says  :— 

**  The  idea  of  the  contigitity  of  China,  to  Austrialia  was 
possibly  derived  from  an  H^istinct  notion  possess^  by  some 
of  the^  ignorant  peo(^  of  the  theory  entertained  by  the  lOld 
geographers  that  the  great  South  Land  was  cc>nnected  with 
Asia.  The  illiterate  classes  of  the  last  century  posseted, 
notwithstanding  their  want  of  book  learning,  a  v^^st  fund  of 
trgd^ion,  .Miriwtii^h  iactand  fiption  »S!ere  wonderfully  inter- 
miogled.  This  kind  of  unwjr itten  kpowjledge  has  now  n§^i;ly 
diedrou^^  Great  Britain,  and  is  perhaps  Quly  to  be^fovwd 
among -a<we  of  the.  p}d  folks  pf  the  remoter  part  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  still  exists,  however,  in  all  its 
strength  in  countries  where  book  learning  has  not  made  much 
progress  In  India  ^nd  most  Eastern, countries  oral  tradition 
continues.tobe;  the  principal  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
such  knowledge  as  the  natives  possess.     The  notion  about  the 
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junction  of  Australia  with  China,  if  derived  from  the  source 
indicated,  was,  like  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Great 
South  Land  and  its  golden  treasures,  an  instance  of  tradi- 
tionary ki»3wledge  transmitted  from  times  of  very  great 
antiquity^^nd  was  a  part  of  that  folklore  of  which  it  is  now, 
in  most  cases,  difficult,  if  not  impossiblcr  to  trace  their  origin. 
The  Chinese,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been  accustotned 
to  visit  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia  for  agesi -and  tfaef  had 
numerous  settlements  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  very 
remote  times.^* 

The  rage  concerning  China  appeared  to  reach  its  climax 
in  1798.  Harrington,  under  date  May  of  that  year,  says : — 
♦•Some  of  the  Irishmen  who  had  fwr  some  time  been 
searching  for  a  road  to  China,  were  brou^  in  by  the^  sutlers 
near  George's  River.  They  had  wandered  through-  the 
woods  till  nearly  perished  for  want  of  food,  when  they  were 
discovered  in  an  unexpected  way.  Some  people  going  from 
Botatvy  Bay  up  George's  River,  had  lost  themselves  by 
following  an  arm  of  that  river  never  befc^e  looked  into. 
During  this  mistake  they  met  these  people,  whose  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  country  led  them  down  on  a  point  of  land 
placed  between  two  waters,  where  they  remained  nine  days, 
unable  to  return,  and  must  have  perished,  had  not  an 
accidental  mistake  led  the  people  in  the  boat  to  them.  The 
narrative  given  of  their  travels  and  sufierings  was  the  same 
as  of  other  similar  adventurers,  and  added  one  more  to  the  • 
many  already-  recounted  to  prove  that  daring  &^y  and 
extreme  ignorance  must  be  acting  in  strong  conjunction  over 
the  minds  of  those  who  made  such  attempts.'* 

Collins,  in  his  history,  says  : — "  Occasional  desertions  of 
one  or  two  people  at  a  time  had  occurred  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  colony ;  but  the  first  Irish  convicts  that 
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arrived  from  Irdaxid  in  the  year  1791  went  oflF  in  numerous 
bodies,  few  of  whom  ever  returned*  ...  It  was  not  then 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Wilson,  who  had  returned  bom  living 
in  the  woods,  should,  among  other  articles  of  information, 
mention  his  finding  of  more  than  fifty  skeletons,  which  the 
natives  assured  him  had  been  white  men,  who  had  lost  their 
way  and  perished.  This  account  was  corroborated  by 
differei^  European  articles  which  were  found,  such  as  knives, 
old  shoes,  and  other  things  which  were  known  not  to  belong 
to  the  natives."  The  locality  where  Wilson  says- he  saw  the 
skeletons  was  on  the  low^  ranges  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  penetrated  by  no  white  man 
save  Wilson — who  was  himself  a  runaway  convict. 

In- January,  1788,  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  misled  by 
misintelrpretations  of  stcmes  by  the  blacks,  conceived  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  colony  of  white  people  about  500  miles  to 
the  South  West,  and  at  once  formed  a  plan  to  escape  to  that 
place ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered  and  sixteen  of  the  prisoners 
were  brought  back  to  Sydney  and  punished.  In  order, 
however^  to  convince  the  convicts  of  their  error,  the  Governor 
decided  to  dispatch  four  of  the  strongest  malcontents,  with 
tour  soldiers  and  guides,  on  a  journey  in  the  direction  of  the 
supposed  colony.  After  an  absence  of  ten  days  three  of  them 
returned,  but  the  fourth  man  being  determined  to  proceed 
was  left  with  the  guides  to  further  prosecute  the  unsuccessful 
and  hf^^dous  journey.  They  returned,  however,  after  being 
out  twetity-six  days,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no  further 
dispo^tion  manifested  to  hunt  for  any  new  colony. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  by  the  convicts  to  seize 
large  boats  and  «hips,  and  in  several  cases  with  success, 
although  the  results  were  not  in  any  case  recorded  as 
favorable  to  the  convicts  as  they  desired.     In  1797  some 
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C9Py4§t§i§^i?i«dMthe  *$yCumberland ;"  in  1798  another  party 
seized  :i(^e  **.V^nu?;'\  in.  i;^  a  stcong  party;  seized  the 
"3^^^WtW*'  aj|4.^ot  clear  away  "with  her,  I  but  she  was 
sub^€^V,efH:}y  captured  in  the  Indiaa  Seas  by  H.MiS.-Phfsenix 
on  the  ws^  baQk»  •»>^nd  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and .  all 
tl^.G9r^vi<jt$igsc^ped  or  perished.  In  1813  the  "Unity*'  wias 
takenfOiit.9f;Ji|e  harbour  by  convicts,  and  three  years /later 
the  ".Tri^  ;";t)ut  the  latter  wa&  wrecked,  and>it  is  supposed 
that  tfce  qpi^v^ts  on  board  were  either  drowned  or  kiUcd  by 
n^jtiy^-oajttfift  island  lyeAr  which  the  vessel  foundered.-  The 
place  wb^e  the  wrecked  boat  was  subsequently .  fownd  by 
Mr.  0;dey,  the  ejcployer,  was  called  *'  Trial  Blay.''  In 
1 81 7  the  **^illiara  Qae^ar'-'  was  tiaken,  and  in  1825.  the 
**  Isabella/'  jThe  Gover^m^t  boat  "  WiiHam  Cassaaj ":  was 
afterw-axds  found  north  of  Port  Stephens.  In  ^^3  the 
''.Lad}'  Fi^^i^lyn"  was  seized  by  22  convicts,  who  were 
b^ing  con,\ey^d  in  her  :  horn  Norfolk  Island  to  Van 
Cipftjaflt^  J^i^  Viife^a  I^ffit  possession  of  the  vessel  for 
eleven  days  and  then  abandoned  her  and  took  to  the  boats, 
having  ^rst  loaded  the  boats  with  provisions.  Several 
other  cases  yvill  be  given  when  the  historfes  of  ]:tf>torious 
convicts  are  being  des^t  with  in  subsequent  chapters. 

In  1823;  a  small  craft  was  seized  at  Port  Macquarie  and 
was  libt  aftertvards  heard  of. 

On  October  4th,  1828,  an  assigned  .servant  andifitXieiiUther-. 
prisoners,  absqpnded  from  the  «t^on  of  Mr.  McQueefif  ami 
attempted  to  reach  Timor  or  Nc^w  Guinea  overland.  Aftier 
penetrating  tb^  coup^ry  for  200  or,  300  miles  and  enduring  the 
most  frightful^  suJQferipgs,  by  which  all  his  companioas  died, 
McQueen'ss^rvant  returned  and  gaye  himself  up  to  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 
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lo  1842  the  **  Governor  Phillip,"  a  vessel  employed 
by  Government  to  x:;ari:y  provisions  to  and  from  Norfolk 
Island,  was  piratically  seized  by  the  prisoners  of  the  island, 
The  boats  crew  pf  twelve  prisoners,  who  were  employed 
between  t;l^e  vessel  and  the  island,  by  a  preconcerted  signal, 
disarmed  the  sentry  on  board,  compelled  such  pf  the  G,rew 
who  >yere  on  ^eck  to  jump  overboard,  and  secured  Jhe 
captaiii,  mate,  and  soldiers  below  deck.  The  Captain  and 
mate  by  breaking  through  a  partition,  communicated  .with 
the  soWiers,  and  an  attack  upon  the  convicts  was  commenced 
by  firij^  through  the  crevices.  The  shots  took  effect ;  ^the 
soldiers  rushed  on  (Jeck,  and  after  a  brief  struggle,  rec^pj^ejd 
the  vessel.  One  soldier  was  killed  and  five  others  jv^re 
wounded ;  and  of  the  convicts  five  were  killed  an^J  ;two 
wounded.  The  others  were  tried  and  convicted,  and  ^foyir^  of 
them  were  executed.  [  - 

One  very  peculiar  story  of  attempted  escape  is  tql^d,  the 
period  being  1792.  A  convict  nam^  Bryant,  whc^t^as 
engaged  in  fishing  for  the  supply  of  the  settlement,  \y^h  his 
^vife  and  a  number  of  other  conviqts  determined  to  n>^ke  ^n 
attempt  to  escape  in  a  sniall  fishing  boat.  They  s^gj^^e 
boat,  and  entered  upon  a  most  hazardous  journey.  J^s|hifig 
being  heard  of  them  for  a  considerably  time,  it  was  tjl^9^ht 
that  the  escapees  had  perished,  but  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  sqme  of  them  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Batavia,  after 
almost  incredible  sufferings,  and  that  here  Bryant,  one  ot  his 
childr^en  and  two  of  his  companic«is  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  hardships  they  had  und^gone.  Bryant's  wife  and  child 
and  four  of  the  convicts  were  then  taken  on  board  an  English 
ship,  and  the  latter  were  delivered  up  to  the  authorities.  On 
their  arrival  in  England  the  story  of  their  sufferings  excited 
so  much  compassion  that  on  being  brought  up  at  the  bar  of 
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the  Old  Bailey,  they  were  merely  ordered  by  the  Court  to 
remain  in  Newgate  prison  until  their  original  sentences  of 
transportation  had  expired. 

Some  remarkable  stories  are  told  concerning  runaway 
Convicts  who  became  pirates,  after  having  either  overpowered 
their  custodians  or  cut  the  vessels  out  at  night  while  they  lay 
quietly  at  anchor  in  Sydney  harbour.  Some  of  these  pirates 
were  captured ;  but  many  were  never  afterwards  heard  of, 
and  the  probability  is  that  in  many  cases  shipwreck  followed 
escape,  and  death  by  drowning  or  in  the  maws  of  the 
ravenous  sharks  followed  the  shipwreck.  But  in  the  memoirs 
of  John  Williams,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the  South  Seas, 
there  is  evidence  that  many  of  these  piratical  convicts,  being 
skilful  with  the  compass,  made  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
for  a  time  ruled  as  bloodthirsty  Kings.  Here  is  an  account 
of  the  doings  of  a  few  of  the  monsters  whose  infamies  brought 
them  to  fearful  deaths.  Says  the  writer  : — "  Many  of  the 
runaw^iy  bailors  who  came  to  the  islands  were  convicts  from 
New  South  Wales  who  had  stolen  vessels  and  had  thus  made 
their  escape,  I  was  informed  that  soon  after  the  first 
mis^Maries  visited  the  islands,  a  gang  of  these  pirates  came 
there  ia  ^  fine  schooner,  which,  after  stripping  off  her  sails 
and  every  article  of  value,  they  scuttled  and  sunk  a  few 
hundired  yards  from  the  shore.  Shortly  before  this  another 
gang  of  these  desperadoes  arrived  in  a  stolen  vessel  at  the 
Society  Islands ;  and  although  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  chief,  Huaihine,  they  contrived,  after 
plundering  his  house  of  all  his  property,  among  which  was  a 
blunderbuss  and  a  small  cask  of  powder,  to  decamp  at  night 
in  a  whaleboat.  Two  native  crews  were  sent  after  them,  and 
unfortunately  one  of  the  canoes  fell  in  with  them.  They 
were  saluted  with  the  contents  of  the  blunderbuss  which  blew 
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the  head  of  one  of  them  to  pieces.  Two  more  were  killed 
by  the  same  weapon,  and  a  fourth  severely  wounded.  The 
only  other  person  present  was  a  little  boy^  who  jumped  into 
the  sea,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  canoe,  when  the  wretches 
supposing  that  they  had  completed  their  work  of  destruction, 
hoisted  their  sail  and  departed.  The  boy  then  climbed  into 
the  canoe,  and  assisted  by  the  woimded  man,  rowed  to  the 
shore.  On  my  return  from  one  of  my  voyages,  I  found 
several  of  these  men  at  Raiatea.  They  immediately  came  to 
me  and  represented  themselves  as  shipwrecked  mariners. 
In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  they  said  they  were  wrecked  in 
73deg.  north,  and  were  only  three  weeks  in  reaching  the 
Society  Islands.  I  replied  immediately  that  the  tale  wa3.  a 
foolish  fabrication ;  that  I  was  convinced  they  were  convicts ; 
and  that  I  should  write  by  the  first  opportunity  to  inform  the 
Governor  of  Sydney  of  their  arrival.  They  left  Raiatea  the 
day  after,  or  perhaps  some  of  our  people  would  have  been 
murdered  as  those  of  Huaihine  were.  Subsequently  these 
ungrateful  wretches  reached  the  Navigators*  Islands,  where 
they  entered  with  savage  delight  into  the  wars  of  the  natives, 
and  having  firearms  and  powder,  they  made  fearful  havoc 
among  them.  However,  vengeance  suffered  them  not  to  live, 
for  the  leader  of  this  murderous  gang  very  soon  fell'  a  v|ctim 
to  his  temerity.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  number  of  the 
opposite  party  clustered  together,  he  fired  his  blunderbuss, 
heavily  loaded  with  bullets,  and  killed  nine  upon  the  spot^ 
beside  wounding  others.  The  natives,  however,  did  no^  give 
him  time  to  reload  his  murderous  weapon,  but  rushed  upon 
him  and  killed  him  with  their  clubs.  The  chief  for  whom  he 
was  fighting  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  bravery 
that  he  cut  oR  his  head  and  carefully  sewed  the  fractured 
parts  of  the  skull  together  with  fine  civet.    The  chief  and  his 
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family  worship  this  convict's  head  as  containing  the  spirit  of 
war.     A   second'  of  these  wretched   men  wks  ditowiled '  in 
endeavouring  to  make  his  escape.    A  third  pirate  convict' fell 
in  battle  shortly  afterwards,  bnt  to  the  monster  of  inJ^nit^, 
whom  the  natives  put  to  death,  a  longer  time  \^a^  ^o^fed. 
of  this  individual  I  received  moist  fearful  accounts.     It  was 
stated  that  this  convict  had  killed  upwards  of  200  fiatives 
with  his  own  hands.     Being  an  excellent  marksmaii,  no  one 
could  escape  who  came  witWn  the  reach  of  his  musket.    The 
natives  fled   as  soon  as  they  perceived  him ;  and  to  avoid 
-detection    with  fiendish  ingenuity  he  smeared  himself  with 
charcx>al  and  oil.     He  seldom  left  the  fort  of  the  painty  for 
whom  he  was  fighting  Without  killing  a  number  of  ttie  enemy 
whose'  heads   were  invariably    cut  off,   and  ranged  before 
hJm  during  his  mdsUs,     He  often  seated  himself  u^om  a  fcinid 
of  stage,  smeared  with  blood,-  arid  surroundedwith  the  heads 
of  his  victims.     Iif  this  state  his  followers  would  convey  him 
^n  their  shouidiei's,  with  songs  of  saivage  triumph,  to  his  own 
residence.     The  party  for  whom   he  fought-  was,   howeveY, 
conquered,  and  he  saved  his  life  by  fleeing  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  lived  three  ononths  upon  roots,  of  whatever  else  he 
could  obtain.     At  length   he  came   to   Manono,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  chiefs,  who  spared  him  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  never  again  engage  in  their  wars. 
But   a   few  months    after   this,    having  received  authentic 
infiMrmation  of  his  secret  intrigues  with  the  opposite  party, 
the  chiefs  held  a  consultation,  at  which  it  was  detemimed  to 
put  him  to  death.     One  of  their  number,  a  f>owerful  young 
warrior,  was  charged  with  this  commission,  and  selecting  a  few 
faithful  followers  he  proceeded  at  midnight  to  the  murderer's 
house,    and,    by  a  single  blow,  severed  his    head  from    hrs 
body." 
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But  the  runaways  by  sea  were  far-  less  nuftierou^  than 
thiB  nmanmys  by  land.  Until  the  coiintry^  to*tBe  'westward 
and  southward  had  been  exploreld  and  set tl^/ ^^Jao!»^ary 
niBBifirc^  concerning  the  unknown  country  iiithaft'<ffi*ecti6n 
gainedicufefeaeyv  asnong  thfe  con^ifcts.  We  hkve  §beh  huM  the 
idfl$  tka*l€feiiw.ii3buld)teiu%atth^^  c^erla^^  the 

x:asiR'jfa£^rB^,  riumbef  of  the  Irrsif  pri^orf^rs.  Mkny  others 
entertainedmbtions  equa%  fooiJsh — c^' a  nation  6f' white  men 
fiyiftg  9Bibeautiftil  plains  beyond  the  then  impassable  cKairi  of 
BhieiMonntains,  of^a  rfctce  of  <:opt)^iddlly(irGd  people  living  in 
p4eiit^;far -away  in  the  busl¥,^nd  other  ftodftiland'efit^neous 
idfea»;?aiidin  seeking  to  esea/pe  f«>m  their  chains  and  thift  lash 
to  thesa imaginary  plaoefe^  6f  retoge  at  a  distance,  hurid^ekte^of 
the  dBttvictsr  met' their  death,  their^eletons  being  fbuttd  yeattfe 
af torivitafd^  Jbleaching  in  the  gullies  or  on  the  mountaiti'sid^. 
.If .  they,  dwnoed  to  be  discovered  before  the  blacks  had 
^^trad  them  6x  they  had  died  from  starvatioh,^  th^y  were 
tid$e0  .hftt^'  tmtfae  settlement  and  ziarefsHy  nursed  un^^  they 
h$id:  i!ec*>^«ce€h  sufficient  jst^ength  to  endure  the  correetkm  'df 
bto0dflettiiag^4inder  thelash/ ' 

H^t^et  Is.ooe  miserable  story  of  an*  expdoi?ing*ejip;i^tk)n 
fiiade>by*a  party  of  convicts  without  authority : — 

fc.  1815  the  recemtly-discovBred ' passdJge  over-  the  Blue 
Mwfitjutts.  was  loc^«i  upon  by^  some  sahguifte-mlnded 
cofrvicts.as  the  road  to  liberty,  and  eight  of  them  Escaped 
frohi  tl|pii:-guarrilfiHi»at  Windser^^sQi^^set  off  with  the  iiitentloil 
of  re&.d3tng  the  western  coist  by  crossing  the  rangiss  arid 
then  .baaidin^  a  vessel,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  hoped  to 
escajp^id  the  island  of  Timor.  .  But  it  very  nearly  proved -the 
road-:  to.  dcalh.'  They  left  Windsor  on>  October  i4thj  th€ 
commtecisment  of  the  hot  weather,  taking  with  them  a  small 
quantity  of  provisions,  a  few  blankets,  some  cooking  utensils. 
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an  axe»  a  musket,  a  pistol^  some  ammunition,  a  £ew  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  and  four  dogs.    Fearing  pursuit  they 
avcMded  the  mountain  road  and  travelled  on  the  siunmit  of 
the  ranges,  going  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  only  beaten 
route.    The    hardships    which    they   encountered    in    thi& 
mhospitable  country  may  be  imagined.    They  suffered  great 
fatigue,  being  under  the  necessity  of  frequently  Jowerkig  each 
other  down  the  steep  precipices  which  barred  their  way,  and 
having   very  little  to  eat.    At  the  end  of  six  days  their 
provisions  had  failed,  and  for  three  days  they  were  without 
food,  their  hope  of  finding  fish  in  a  stream  upon  which  they 
came  being  broken  by  the  absence  of  the  fish.    At  the  end  of 
the  ninth  day,  when  at  the  point  of  starvation,  they  passed  the 
mountains  and  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  cattle  which  hadl  just 
previously  been  sent  into  the  "  new  country."    They  hunted 
and  killed  some    of  the  calves  and    had  a  feast,    which 
encouraged  them  to  pursue  their  journey.    Passing  on  they 
came  to  the  new  settlement  at  Bathurst,  but  they  were  careful 
to  keep  out  of  view,  and  coming  upon  some  more  calves  on  the 
plains  they  killed  them  and  fondly  buoyed  themselves  up  with 
the  false  hope  that  the  flesh  would  last  them  until  they  reached 
the  sea,  into  which  they  no  doubt  imagined  the  Macquarie 
emptied  itself.    But  the  supply  of  provisions  thus  obtained 
failed  soon  after  they  had  passed  the  settlement,  and  being 
unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  bag  the  only  game  within 
View— the  emu  and  kangaroo, — ^they  resorted  to  fishing.    But 
they  had  no  tackle,  and  a  few  of  their  number  returned  to  the 
settlement,  which  they  entered  under  cover  of  darkn^s,  and 
carried  off  the  halyards  of  the  first  flagstaff  that  had  been 
etectied  on  the  western  side  of  the  BlulK  Mountains.    From 
these'  they    made  fishing    lines,  and    thus    furnished    they 
continued     their    journey,     following    the    course    of    the 
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Macquarie  River.  But  hunger  and  fatigue  had  taken  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  the  physical  strength,  out  of  one  man,  and  he 
deserted  his  companions,  returned  to  the  plains,  and 
surrendered  himself  to  the  settlement.  The  remainder  of 
the  party  continued  their  journey  beyond  Bathurst  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  days,  but  their  sufferings  must  have 
been  terrible,  as  failing  to  procure  game  or  fish,  they  had  to 
kill  and  eat  their  dogs  in  order  to  allay  their  hunger  and 
supply  bait  for  fishing.  Subsequently  they  were  confined  in 
their  diet  by  force  of  circumstances  to  a  very  little  fish  and 
what  nettles  and  wild  mint  they  could  find  growing  near  the 
river.  When  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  they  fell  in  with 
a  party  of  natives,  and  to  them  they  intimated  by  signs  that 
they  were  famished  and  wished  to  be  guided  to  Bathurst, 
where  they  would  gladly  give  themselves  up  to  the  authorities. 
The  blacks  brought  some  fish  and  turtle,  but  would  not  part 
with  any  except  in  exchange  for  some  of  the  articles  of 
<:lothing  belonging  to  the  fugitives.  They  then  started  on 
their  return  with  as  much  expedition  as  their  fast  failing 
strength  would  allow,  subsisting  almost  entirely  on  herbs, 
with  a  little  fish  and  game  supplied  by  the  blacks  in  exchange 
for  articles  of  clothing.  After  two  days  one  of  their  number 
fell  sick  and  he  was  left  behind  in  care  of  the  strongest  of  the 
party,  while  the  other  five  proceeded  towards  the  plains, 
until,  becoming  quite  exhausted,  they  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost,  being  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Their  joy  may  be 
imagined  when  at  this  juncture  they  saw  two  white  men 
approaching.  The  new  comers  gave  them  bread,  but  they 
were  scarcely  able  to  eat  it.  A  cart  was  subsequently 
brought  from  the  settlement,  and  the  absconders  were  shortly 
afterwards  rejoiced  to  find  themselves  once  more  surrounded 
by    their    own    countr5anen    in    a    place    where   foQd    A^as 
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obtainable.  The  man  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  hi& 
Sfck  companion  left  his  patient  to  die  where  he  lay  as  soon  as^ 
the  main  party  had  disappeared,  and  reached  the  settlement 
in  full  vigour  Portly  after  them.  The  whole  of  the  survivors 
were  sent  on  to  Windsor,  where  for  a  length  of  time  they  lay 
in  so  weak  a  condition  that  their  recovery  was  considered 
hopeless.  But  recovering  strength,  their  narrative  was  turned 
to  good  account,  as  all  information  concerning  the  grand 
western  country  was  gladly  accepted,  from  whatever  source 
it  came.  The  three  ringleaders  of  the  party  were  flogged  and 
worked  in  irons  as  soon  as  they  recovered,  as  a  warning  to» 
others  who  might  wish  to  seek  new  country  without 
permission  and  official  guidance. 

So  frequent  did  these  attempts  to  escape  become  that 
periodical  musters  were  established,  and  in  1801  an  order 
was  issued  to  the  effect  that  any  free  person  not  appearing  at^ 
the  general  musters  would  be  taken  up  as  a  vagrant,  and  ' 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  while  if  the 
absentee  were  a  convict  he  would  be  sentenced  to  one  month's 
confinement  in  the  "  Battery  Gang.'* 

In  1795,  a  vessel  which  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to 
seek  shelter  at  Port  Stephens  found  there  four  white  men 
who  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  seamen,  but 
who  turned  out  to  be  runaway  convicts  who  had  been 
missing  for  nearly  five  years,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
j>erished.  Here  is  the  account  which  was  published  shortly 
after  the  occurrence : — "  The  ship  Providence,  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Broughton,  from 
England,  met  with  very  bad  weather  on  her  passage  from  the 
Brazil  coast,  and  was  driven  p^st  the  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson  as  far  to  the  northward  as  Port  Stephens,  in  which 
she  anchored ;  and  where,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Captain 
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Broughton,  he  found  and  received  on  board  four  white  people 
(if  four  miserable,  naked,  dirty,  and  smoke-dried  men  could 
be  called  white),  runawa)^  from  Parramatta  in  the  month  of 
September,  1790,  by  name  John  Tarwood,  George  Le^, 
Connoway  and  John  Watson.  Their  fifth  companion  (Joseph 
Sutton)  had  died.  They  told  a  melancholy  tale  of  their 
sufferings  in  the  boat ;  and  for  many  days  after  their  arrival 
they  passed  their  time  in  detailing  to  the  crowds,  both  of 
black  and  white  people  which  attended,  their  adventures  in 
Port  Stephens,  the  first  harbour  that  they  made.  Having 
lived  lik^  the  savages  among  whom  they  dwelt,  the  change 
of  food  soon  disagreed  with  them,  and  they  were  all  taken  ill, 
appearing  to  be  principally  affected  with  abdominal  swellings. 
They  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  pacific  disposition  and 
gentle  manners  of  the  natives.  Each  of  these  had  had  a 
name  given  him,  and  given  with  severad  ceremonies.  Wives 
also  were  allotted  them,  and  one  or  two  had  children.  They 
were  never  required  to  go  out  on  any  occasion  of  hostility, 
and  were  in  general  supplied  by  the  natives  with  fish  or  other 
food,  being  considered  by  them  (for  so  their  situation  could 
only  be  construed)  as  unfortunate  strangers  thrown  upon 
their  shore  from  the  mouth  of  the  yawning  deep,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  their  protection.  They  told  a  ridiculous 
story,  that  the  natives  appeared  to  worship  them,  often 
assuring  them,  when  they  began  to  understand  each  other, 
that  they  were  undoubtedly  the  ancestors  of  some  of  them 
that  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  bad  returned  from  the  sea  to 
visit  them  again ;  and  one  native  appeared  firmly  to  believe 
that  his  father  was  come  back  in  the  person  of  either  Lee  or 
Connoway,  and  took  them  to  the  spot  where  his  body  had 
been  burnt.  On  being  told  that  immense  numbers  of  people 
existed    far   beyond    their  little  knowledge,   they  instantly 
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pronounced  them  to  be  the  spirits  of  their  countrymen, 
which,  after  death,  had  migrated  into  other  regions." 

Writing  of  events  which  transpired  during  this  same 
year  (1795)  Captain  Collins  says : — There  were  at  this  time 
several  convicts  in  the  woods  subsisting  by  theft ;  and  it 
having  been  reported  that  three  of  them  had  been  met 
armed,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  People  were  sent  out  immediately,  and  one  of  the 
wretched  runaways  was  soon  met  with  in  the  act  of  robbing 
a  garden,  and,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  shot.  The 
knowledge  of  his  fate  drove  the  others  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  settlement." 

Hundreds  of  other  runaway  stories  similar  to  those  cited 
could  be  given,  but  I  have  chosen  from  the  host  a  few  of 
those  which  I  have  considered  most  suitable  for  shewing  the 
horrors  attendant  upon  any  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
regulated  miseries  in  the  discipline  of  the  barracks  or  the 
gangs.  The  sufferings  in  the  bush,  however  great,  were 
simply  taken  by  the  runaways  as  a  relief,  and  in  many  cases 
if  these  sufferings  were  unto  death,  the  relief  was  counted  all 
the  greater.  The  lingering  agonies  of  starvation  in  the  bush 
were  considered  by  many  of  these  poor  wretches  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  oft-recurring  tortures  of  the  lash  or  the 
ankle-chains.  How  many  died  from  starvation  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  unexplored  mountains,  or  beneath  the  waters 
outside  the  harbour,  or  from  spear  or  club  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  natives,  will  never  be  known,  for  a  full  record  was 
never  kept,  a  score  or  two  convicts  less  being  considered  of 
but  little  moment  in  a  community  where  they  were  so 
numerous. 
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CHAPTER  VIL—LIFE  ON  BOARD  CONVICT  SHIPS. 

A     DARK     AND     TERRIBLE      STORY — CHOOSING    THE     CONVICTS 

TENDERING    FOR    TRANSPORTS REGULATIONS    CONCERNING 

TREATMENT — MORTALITY     ON     THE     VOYAGES — **  FLOATING 

HELLS  " DR.  white's  REPORTS CHAINS,  HANDCUFFS,  AND 

'*THE     cat" OTHER     AMUSEMENTS SURGEON     CUNNING- 
HAM'S     ACCOUNT THE      FEMALE      VOYAGERS STARTLING 

STATISTICS. 

rHE  description  already  given  of  the  treatment  and 
condition  of  the  "First  Fleeters"  on  board  the 
^^  transports  during  the  voyage  from  England  to  Australia 
will  not  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  ordinary  voyages  of 
the  vessels  chartered  to  convey  convicts  to  these  shores,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  more 
exhaustive  manner.  The  whole  story  of  life  on  board  these 
convict  ships  is  a  dark  and  terrible  one,  yet  the  system  of 
felonry  cannot  fully  be  described  without  its  narration,  and 
the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  darkest  details 
are  not  and  cannot  be  given. 

After  sentence  of  transportation  was  passed  in  the  old 
country  convicts  were  sent  to  the  hulks  or  gaols,  where  they 
remained  until  the  period  of  their  departure  arrived.  On  board 
the  vessels  they  were  under  the  sole  control  of  the  surgeon- 
superintendent,  who  was  furnished  with  instructions  as  to  his 
conduct  from  the  Admiralty.  Mortality  amongst  the 
prisoners  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent  in  the  earlier  days  of 
transportation,  the  physical  evils  of  the  long  voyage  proving 
most  disastrous,  while,  owing  to  faulty  discipline,  and  close 
contact  between  so  many  of  the  criminals,  moral  evils  reeked 
and  festered  in  abomination  during  the  passage  out. 
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The  manner  in  which  Transportation  was  conducted 
was  thus  described  in  a  report  from  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1812  : — "  When  the  hulks  are 
full  up  to  their  establishment,  and  the  convicted  offenders  in 
the  different  counties  are  beginning  to  accumulate,  a  vessel  is 
taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  part  of  them  to  New 
South  Wales.  A  selection  is  in  the  first  instance  made  of  all 
the  male  convicts  under  the  age  of  50,  who  are  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life  and  for  fourteen  years ;  and  the  number 
is  filled  up  with  such  from  amongst  those  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  7  years  as  are  the  most  unruly  in  the  hulks, 
or  are  convicted  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes :  with  respect 
to  female  convicts  it  has  been  customary  to  send,  without  any 
exception,  all  whose  state  of  health  will  admit  of  it,  and 
whose  age  does  not  exceed  45  years." 

Tenders  were  invited  when  a  ship  was  required,  and 
the  lowest  tender  was  accepted.  It  was  then  fitted  up  with 
provisions,  medicine,  clothes,  &c.,  for  the  number  of  convicts 
it  would  carry.  The  surgeon  in  whose  charge  the  convicts 
were  placed  was  instructed  to  keep  a  diary  not  only  of  the 
illness  on  board  but  of  the  number  of  convicts  admitted  on 
deck,  of  the  scraping  the  decks,  cleaning  the  berths,  and  the 
general  treatment  of  the  transports.  The  sick  were  to  be 
visited  twice  a  day  and  the  healthy  once,  and  he  received  a 
gratuity  of  10/6  for  every  convict  landed  in  New  South 
Wales  from  that  vessel.  The  master  of  the  ship  was  expected 
to  perform  certain  duties,  and  if  his  conduct  proved  satis- 
factory, the  log-book  being  his  judge,  he  received  a  gratuity 
of  £^0  from  the  Governor ;  but  if  the  contrary  turned  out  to 
be  the  case  he  was  liable  to  prosecution.  About  200  men  or 
women  were  generally  embarked  on  board  one  ship,  with  a 
guard  of  thirty  men  and  an  officer. 
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These  remarks  apply  to  the  custom  prevailing  after  1801, 
for  prior  to  that  time  matters  were  conducted  very  loosely, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  transport  ships  were  simply  floating 
hells.  As  a  proof  that  there  had  been  some  improvement 
the  mortality  tables  shew  that  while  from  the  year  1795  to 
1 801  of  3,833  convicts  embarked,  385  died  during  the  voyage, 
being  nearly  i  in  10,  of  the  first  2,398  embarked  after  1801 
•only  52  died  on  the  passage,  being  i  in  46.  No  arrangement 
whatever  was  made  for  the  performance  of  Divine  service  on 
the  transports,  and  the  Select  Committee  in  181 2  spoke  very 
strongly  on  that  point,  with  the  result  that  some  little 
improvement  was  made  in  after  years.  Up  to  this  time  the 
list  of  convicts  sent  with  the  Government  despatches  was 
deficient,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  particularise  the  offences  of 
which  the  convicts  had  been  convicted,  and  in  distributing 
them  upon  their  arrival  the  Governor  had  no  clue  to  guide 
him  in  giving  to  them  more  or  less  advantageous  situations, 
according  to  their  characters  and  crimes. 

That  forty  of  the  convicts  out  of  the  750  brought  in  the 
first  transports  that  accompanied  Governor  Phillip  should 
die  on  the  voyage,  was  not  considered  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  considering  that  the  ships  were  nearly  twelve 
months  on  the  water,  and  that  the  provision  for  their 
accommodation  on  board  was  not  of  the  best  kind.  But 
these  convicts  were  better  treated  than  were  thousands  of 
their  fellows  who  were  subsequently  sent  out,  as  has  already 
been  shewn.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  decency  in 
writing  when  describing  the  manner  in  which  these  unfortu- 
nate wretches  were  treated  on  board — the  females  especially  ; 
but  everything  I  have  here  set  down  is  borne  out  by  State 
documents,  in  which  the  blood-curdling  details  are  given 
.  without  remark,  as  though  the  events  were  as  natural  as  they 
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were  common.     The  convict  vessels  might  well  be  described 
**  Floating  Hells." 

The  work  of  carrying  convicts  was,  as  I  have  said, 
entrusted  to  contractors  whose  greed  only  equalled  their 
unscrupulousness.  They  received  sixpence  per  day  in  the 
earlier  times  for  the  food  allowance  of  each  prisoner,  besides 
a  tonnage  rate,  and  as  the  sixpences  accumulated  \n 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  voyage,  it  will  be  understood 
that  to  make  speed  was  not  considered  by  the  ship  owners  or 
their  captains  the  most  important  part  of  their  duty.  Then 
there  was  no  deduction  made  for  deaths  on  the  voyage,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  did  not  make 
the  lives  of  the  manacled  wretches  under  their  care  of  greater 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  captains.  The  reports  of  Dr.  White, 
the  surgeon  who  came  out  with  the  First  Fleet,  and  who  for 
years  after  his  arrival  acted  in  his  official  capacity,  give  some 
idea  of  the  mortality  on  board  some  of  these  "  Floating 
Hells."  He  says  in  one  place : — **  Of  the  939  males  sent  out 
by  the  last  ships — the  Surprise,  Scarborough,  and  Neptune 
— 261  died  on  board,  and  50  have  died  since  landing ;  the 
number  of  sick  this  day  is  450,  and  many  who  are  reckoned 
as  not  sick  have  barely  strength  to  attend  to  themselves  ; 
when  the  last  ships  arrived  we  had  not  60  people  sick  in  the 
colony."  This  was  in  the  year  1790,  and  the  vessels  formed 
part  of  what  was  known  as  the  Second  Fleet.  On  the  last- 
named  vessel  the  number  that  succumbed  was  164.  No  less 
than^sixty-six  died  on  another  vessel  in  1802  between  Cape 
Town  and  Sydney,  and  during  the  eight  years  following  the 
establishment  of  the  settlement  the  total  number  of  those  who 
died  on  the  voyage  was  computed  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  sent  out. 
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Dr.  White  further  reports  that  when  visiting  the 
vessels  on  their  arrival  in  Port,  such  inspection  forming  part 
of  his  duty,  he  sometimes  found  amongst  the  living  convicts 
below,  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in  their  chains,  the 
chains  being  still  upon  them.  Here  is  a  picture  drawn  by 
him  of  what  he  saw  and  experienced  during  another  official 
visit  of  inspection  : — "  A  great  number  of  them  (the  convicts) 
were  lying,  some  half  and  others  nearly  quite  naked,  without 
either  bed  or  bedding,  unable  to  turn  or  help  themselves. 
The  smell  was  so  offensive  that  I  could  hardly  bear  it.  Some 
of  these  unhappy  people  died  after  the  ship  came  into  the 
harbour,  before  they  could  be  taken  on  shore.  Part  of  these 
had  been  thrown  into  the  harbour,  and  their  dead  bodies 
cast  upon  the  shore,  and  were  seen  lying  naked  on  the  rocks. 
The  misery  I  saw  amongst  them  is  inexpressible."  And  one 
ceases  to  marvel  that  this  should  be  so  when  he  learns  that 
the  prisoners  were  crowded  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels 
without  any  regard  to  air  space  or  convenience,  the  vessels 
being  mere  tubs.  Slave  ships,  when  the  slave  trade  was  at 
its  worst,  never  carried  human  cargoes  such  as  were  carried 
by  these  transports,  condemned  to  suffer  agonies  which  no 
groaning  could  relieve  and  no  appeals  for  mercy  could  soften. 
A  recent  writer,  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  convicts  in 
the  vessels,  very  tersely  sums  up  the  case,  thus  : — **  Herded 
like  pigs,  but  not  half  so  well-fed ;  half-clothed,  and  robbed 
on  board  of  any  comforts  a  kind  hand  might  have  provided 
for  the  voyage ;  chained  to  a  dead  body,  sometimes,  or  to  a 
dying  man,  and  flogged  into  mutiny  and  out  of  it  at  the 
caprice  of  a  drunken  skipper,  these  unhappy  convicts,  in 
their  despair,  often  preferred  the  gaping  maw  of  a  hungry 
shark  to  the  horrors  of  the  prison-ship.  The  shark,  at  least, 
would  use  no  more  violence  than  was  necessary.     But   the 
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records   show  that   these  drunken    skippers  tortured  their 
victims  because  they  liked  it." 

The  account  which  has  already  been  given  in  one  of  the 
previous  chapters,  shewing  how  the  convicts  were  treated  on 
the  vessels  which  brought  out  the  first  contingent  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Gorps,  does  not  stand  as  a  singular  record 
of  the  ill-usage  and  brutality  to  which  they  were  subjected — 
it  forms  but  one  of  many  which  could  be  given,  ^ 
equally  horrifying.  From  the  officer  in  command  to  the 
rawest  of  the  recruits,  and  from  the  skipper  to  the  lowest 
among  the  sailors  on  board — all  treated  the  prisoners  as 
though  they  had  been  handed  over  to  them,  body  and  soul, 
to  be  made  sport  of ;  and  the  simplest  form  of  sport  indulged 
in  was  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  "  cat-o*-nine-tails." 
The  men  would  take  it  in  turns  to  ply  the  lash,  and  there  is 
one  record  of  forty- two  male  and  eight  female  convicts 
having  been  flogged  at  the  gangway  by  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  on  the  "  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  "  in  1796,  one  of  the 
convicts  having  disclosed  an  intended  mutiny  to  the  captain, 
who  thus  sought  to  break  the  rebellious  spirits  of  his  charge. 
Another  record  tells  how  the  whole  cargo  of  convicts  was 
kept  in  irons  during  the  entire  voyage,  "  in  consequence,"  as 
Governor  Hunter  puts  it,  "of  some  conjecture  that  they 
meant  to  seize  the  ship  and  murder  the  officers."  In  1798  a 
vessel  left  England  for  Sydney  with  recruits  for  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  there  being  put  on  board  with  them 
sixty  female  prisoners,  and  provisions  for  the  settlement. 
The  reader  must  imagine  the  scenes  of  debauchery  that  were 
enacted  during  that  voyage.  There  was  soon  mutiny  on 
board.  The  soldiers  murdered  the  master  and  chief-mate 
and   seized  the   ship,   and  after  carousing  to  their   hearts' 
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content  for  a  time,  they  made  for  Rio  Janeiro  and  handed  the 
vessel  over  to  the  Portuguese  governor. 

Chains  and  handcuffs  did  duty  with  the  scourge  and  the 
rifle.  We  are  told  that  one  vessel  carried  36  handcuffs  and 
200  basils  with  chains  for  use  on  the  voyage,  and  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  captain  of  a  convict  ship  fired 
into  the  hold  amongst  the  prisoners  to  check  a  disturbance 
among  them.  Is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  one-tenth  of  the 
prisoners  sent  out  in  the  early  days  should  have  "  died  "  on 
the  voyage  ? — is  it  not  wonderful,  rather,  that  more  than  one- 
tenth  survived  the  horrors  of  the  long  residence  in  these 
Infernos  on  the  sea  ? 

Under  the  better  regulations  subsequently  introduced, 
however,  and  with  humane  men  in  command,  the  horrors  of 
the  voyage  were  to  a  great  degree  mitigated.  Surgeon 
Cunningham,  R.N.,  who  on  several  occasions  served  as 
surgeon-superintendent  on  board  a  transport  ship,  thus 
describes  the  voyage  and  the  method  of  treating  the  convicts 
during  its  continuance,  his  experiences  extending  over  years 
preceding  1826  : — 

**  Before  leaving  the  Hulk,  the  male  convicts  are 
thoroughly  clothed  in  new  suits,  and  ironed  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  with  what  nonchalance  some  of  these  fellows  will 
turn  the  jingling  of  their  chains  into  music  whereto  they 
dance  and  sing.  Two  rows  of  sleeping-berths,  one  above 
the  other,  extend  on  each  side  of  the  between-decks  of  the 
convicts  ship,  each  berth  being  six  feet  square,  and  calculated 
to  hold  four  convicts,  everyone  thus  possessing  eighteen 
inches  of  space  to  sleep  in — and  ample  space,  too !  The 
hospital  is  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  with  a  bulk-head 
across  separating  it  from  the  prison,  having  two  doors  with 
locks  to  keep  out  intruders ;  while  a  separate  prison  is  built 
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for  the  boys,  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
men.  Strong  wooden  stanchions  thickly  studded  with  nails 
are  fixed  round  the  fore  and  main  hatchways,  between  decks, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  door  with  three  padlocks,  to  let  the 
convicts  out  and  in,  and  secure  them  at  night.  The 
convicts  by  these  means  have  no  access  through  the  hole  to 
the  prison,  a  ladder  being  placed  in  each  hatchway  for  them 
to  go  up  and  down  by,  which  is  pulled  on  deck  at  night. 
Scuttle-holes,  to  open  and  shut  for  the  admission  of  air,  are 
cut  out  along  the  ship's  sides ;  a  large  stove  and  funnel 
placed  between  decks,  for  warmth  and  ventilation  ;  swing 
stoves  and  charcoal  put  on  board,  to  carry  about  into  the 
damp  corners  ; — and,  in  fact,  everything  that  can  be  thought 
of  provided  to  secure  health  and  proper  comfort  to  the 
convicts  during  their  voyage.  Each  is  allowed  a  pair  of 
shoes,  three  shirts,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  and  other  warm 
clothing  on  his  embarkation,  besides  a  bed,  pillow,  and 
blanket — while  Bibles,  Testaments,  prayer-books,  and 
psalters,  are  distributed  among  the  messes. 

**The  rations  are  both  good  and  abundant,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  biscuits  being  the  daily  allowance  of 
bread,  whilst  each  day  the  convict  sits  down  to  dinner  off 
either  beef,  pork,  or  plum  pudding,  having  pea- soup  four 
times  a  week,  and  a  pot  of  gruel  every  morning,  with  sugar 
or  butter  in  it.  Vinegar  is  issued  to  the  messes  weekly ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  ship  has  been  three  weeks  at  sea,  each  man  is 
served  with  one  ounce  of  limejuice  and  the  same  of  sugar 
daily,  to  guard  against  scurvy ;  while  two  gallons  of  good 
Spanish  red  wine,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons  of 
water  are  put  on  board  for  issuing  to  each  likewise — three  to 
four  gills  of  wine  weekly,  and  thiee  quarts  of  water  daily, 
being  the  general  allowance.     The  sick  are  in  like  manner 
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provided  with  all  requisite  medicines  and  comforts,  as  well 
as  with  warm  dresses,  spare  bedding,  sheets,  and  every 
description  of  hospital  furniture. 

"  The  common  diet  of  the  convicts  is  certainly  more  than 
is  requisite  to  keep  them  in  health,  as  they  have  no  work  to 
do  ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  is  politic  to  allow  them  ;  because, 
if  you  stint  them  on  the  voyage  you  must  keep  them  under 
greater  restraint,  and  their  healths  will  suffer  in  consequence. 
Two  delegates,  chosen  in  succession  from  the  several  messes, 
daily  see  the  provisions  weighed  out,  and  justice  done  to  the 
whole  body  in  that  particular 

"  Previous  to  the  convicts  embarking  I  have  the  whole 
prison  thoroughly  secured  and  ventilated,  all  the  mess-berths 
and  mess  articles  numbered  according  to  their  corresponding 
messes,  and  the  beds,  blankets  and  pillows  marked  with 
consecutive  numeral  figures  in  black  paint,  from  No.i  up  to 
the  highest  number  of  convicts  embarked.  The  beds  are  all 
marked  at  the  same  corner,  and  the  pillows  being  sewed  to 
the  head  of  them  (with  a  stout  cord  appended  to  tie  them  up 
by)  the  blankets  are  now  placed  inside,  and  all  rolled  together 
with  the  number  of  the  bed  on  the  outside  (to  admit  its  being 
referred  to)  and  the  whole  placed  according  to  their  consecu- 
tive numbers  in  the  sleeping  berths,  ready  for  distribution. 
The  convicts  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own  messmates ; 
and  on  the  mess-list  being  arranged  upon  deck,  they  are  put 
below  and  placed  according  to  muster  in  their  respective 
messes  and  sleeping-berths  ;  each  mess  being  supplied  with, 
its  necessary  utensils,  and  each  individual  furnished  with  the 
bed  corresponding  to  his  name — all  thus  messing  and 
sleeping  along  the  prison-deck  in  regular  numeral  progression. 

**  Every  article  of  clothing  belonging  to  each  individual 
is  next  uniformly  marked   in  a  conspicuous  manner  with  a 
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number  corresponding  to  the  bed  he  has  been  supplied  with, 
which  prevents  the  thieving  each  other's  articles,  enables 
every  man  to  know  his  own  from  his  neighbour's,  enables 
the  surgeon  to  distinguish  them  in  litigated  cases,  and 
enables  also  any  individual  in  the  ship  to  single  out  an 
ill-doer  by  simply  taking  a  note  of  his  number,  without 
reference  either  to  his  name  or  personal  appearance.  Before 
I  adopted  this  plan  of  numbering  the  clothing,  the  lazy 
incorrigibles  would  toss  their  dirty  garments  overboard,  and 
coolly  help  themselves  to  a  clean  suit  from  their  simpler 
comrades. 

"  The  next  consideration  is,  to  cull  out  a  portion  of  the 
most  fitting  among  them  to  make  a  sort  of  petty  officers  of, 
for  seeing  orders  executed  and  keeping  the  others  in  sub- 
jection. These  individuals  are  called  *  Captains  of  the  deck,* 
four  officiating  in  the  prison  and  two  upon  deck;  all  the 
convicts  being  obliged  to  obey  their  orders  equally  with  the 
surgeons ;  while  a  captain  is  appointed  to  each  mess,  who 
sees  his  place  kept  tidy,  attends  for  the  rations,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  orderly  demeanour  of  the  other  five 
members.  Two  individuals  are  also  employed  to  fill  the 
cisterns,  &c.,  every  day ;  two  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital, 
and  four  to  attend  to  the  schools. 

"  The  captains  of  the  deck  have  double  allowance  of 
wine  each  day  it  is  served,  and  a  glass  of  rum  during  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  The  rest  of  the  individuals  in  office 
have  only  double  allowance  of  wine  for  their  trouble,  but  all 
official  characters  are  permitted  to  carry  their  wine  away  and 
drink  it,  the  remainder  being  obliged  to  drink  theirs  at  the 
tub.  I  also  allow  each  captain  of  the  deck  and  hospital  man 
two  pounds  of  tobacco  for  use  on  the  voyage,  served  out  to 
them  in  portions  monthly,  besides  giving  them  the  choice  of 
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the  clothes,  and,  in  fact,  every  little  encouragement  possible, 
to  insure  the  correct  performance  of  their  duty.  Six  or  eight 
pounds  expended  in  this  way  by  the  surgeon,  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  will  be  amply  repaid  him  in  the  greater  ease  with 
which  he  can  carry  on  his  duty,  and  the  satisfaction  he  will 
reap  in  the  good  order  resulting.  The  main  objects  to  be 
looked  to,  with  regaurd  to  the  management  of  the  convicts, 
are — seeing  strict  justice  done  them  in  issuing  the  rations 
from  the  ship's  stores  ;  promoting  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
hilarity  among  them  ;  admitting  them  freely  upon  deck  to 
take  the  air;  and  striking  off  their  irons  as  early  on  the 
voyage  as  due  caution  may  warrant. 

**  The  upper  and  lower  decks  are  daily  cleaned  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  captains  of  the  deck,  being 
scrubbed,  swabbed,  scraped,  or  dry  holystoned,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather ;  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  being 
constantly  kept  on  deck  till  the  prison  is  thoroughly  dry. 

**  Dancing  is  encouraged  also  every  afternoon,  and  they 
may  sing  all  day  long  if  they  please.  As  they  have  but  little 
to  amuse  themselves  with,  endeavours  must  be  made  to  find 
amusement  for  them,  and  this  can  be  no  ways  better 
accomplished  than  by  giving  them  something  to  work  at. 

**  Three  separate  written  codes  are  pasted  upon  boards 
and  hung  up  between-decks,  for  individual  perusal,  after 
being  first  read  over  and  commented  on.  One  contains  the 
duties  of  the  captains  of  the  deck,  captains  of  the  messes, 
delegates  for  attending  the  issuing  of  provisions,  &c. ;  another, 
regulations  regarding  divine  service,  the  cleaning  of  the  deck, 
cutting  up  and  cooking  the  meat  rations,  washing-days, 
musters,  schools,  &c. ;  the  third  being  a  sort  of  criminal  code, 
in  which  every  offence  that  can  be  committed  and  the 
punishment  awarded,  are  plainly  expressed. 
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**  It  is  also  essential  to  point  out  explicitly  to  every  man 
what  you  expect  from  him,  as  he  then  clearly  understands 
the  duties  he  has  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  consequence  of 
his  failure  therein  ;  and  by  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
culprits  that  it  is  for  their  good,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of 
their  associates,  that  you  punish  them,  they  in  general 
quietly  submit.  Gambling  is  a  prevailing  vice,  and  requires 
great  exertion  to  keep  it  under ;  dice,  cards,  pitch-and-toss, 
and  various  other  speculations,  soon  become  general,  unless 
checked  ;  and  to  such  a  height  of  infatuation  will  this  vice  be 
carried,  that  I  have  known  a  country  simpleton  go  three 
whole  days  without  food,  having  gambled  away  all  his  rations 
for  that  period.  Until  gambling  is  stopped,  thieving  will 
be  carried  on ;  because  the  fellow  who  loses  his  own  dinner 
will  always  insure  one  out  of  some  other  person's  mess,  unless 
he  is  a  very  sorry  thief  indeed,  which  was  the  failing  of  the 
three- day's  Lent  keeper  before  spoken  of.  I  do  not  object 
to  their  bartering  and  selling  their  rations  among  each  other, 
never  seeing  any  harm  accrue  from  it.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
stop  it  if  I  would.  They  seldom  eat  promiscuously  at  a  meal, 
but  the  mess  allowance  is  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  and 
awarded  by  lot  (being  as  suspicious  of  each  other's  honesty 
in  eating  as  in  everything  else).  The  provisions  are  cooked 
by  two  of  their  own  body,  who  have  the  fat  as  a  perquisite, 
which  they  readily  sell  in  New  South  Wales  for  j^io,  thus 
clearing  £^  each  on  the  voyage. 

"  The  convicts  have  changes  of  garments  weekly,  one 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  being  marked  with  the  letter  A 
above  the  numeral,  and  the  others  with  the  letter  B,  the 
individual  wearing  A  shirt  and  trowsers  one  week  and  B 
shirt  and  trowsers  the  next.  They  are  all  mustered  in  the 
prison  every  fine  evening,  with  their  shoes  and  stockings  oflf 
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and  trousers  rolled  over  their  knees,  to  see  that  their  persons 
are  clean — as  many  of  them  would  not  wash  during  the 
voyage  if  not  compelled.  During  the  warm  weather  the 
half  of  them  bathe  every  morning,  and  on  Sunday  they  are 
all  mustered  to  hear  the  church- service  read  on  the  quarter- 
deck— the  guard  bdng  kept  under  arms  during  the  time. 

"  Thirty- three  soldiers  compose  the  guard  (under 
command  of  a  commissioned  officer),  who  do  duty  in  three 
alternate  watches  upon  the  poop  or  quarter-deck — a  sentry 
with  a  drawn  cutlass  guarding  the  small  doors  in  the 
barricade  across  the  upper  deck  dividing  them  from  the 
convicts.  ^ 

"No  instance  has  been  known  of  a  convict-ship  being 
captured  by  the  convicts,  nor  indeed  is  such  a  thing  possible 
with  anything  like  ordinary  precaution ;  as,  being  so 
treacherous  to  each  other,  abundance  of  then\  are  always 
ready  enough  to  inform.  The  Jane  Shore  was  taken  by  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  conjointly — women  convicts  only  being  on 
board,  by  whom  they  were  instigated.  (The  mutineers  shot 
the  captain  and  chief-mate,  and  carried  the  ship  into  Monte 
Video).  The  establishment  of  an  eiiective  police  amongst 
themselves  will  always  check  any  attempts  at  combination. 
The  petty  officers  must  be  composed  of  thieves  of  the  highest 
repute  for  the  number  and  nature  of  their  offences,  inasmuch 
as  these  are  most  likely  to  keep  down  the  others.  The 
veteran  thief  assumes  the  same  sort  of  lofty  port  and  high- 
toned  consequence  over  the  juniors  of  the  profession  that  the 
veteran  warrior  of  fifty  campaigns  does  over  the  raw 
bumpkin  of  yesterday ;  and  what  he  cannot  force  those  tyros 
to  do  by  bullying,  he  will  exact  fron)  them  that  sort  of  willing 
obedience  which  the  more  unsophisticated  in  every  calling 
are  ready  to  pay  to  those  distinguished  therein. 
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"  The  old  thieves  are  besides  actually  more  trustworthy 
than  the  young,  as,  seeing  the  die  is  cast  with  them,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  adhering  to  those  who  have  power,  they  can 
hope  to  improve  their  condition,  they  deem  it  best  to  adopt 
at  liast  the  hackneyed  motto,  *  lionesty  is  the  best  policy ;' 
and  while  making  the  best  overseers  and  constables,  they 
also  usually  make  the  most  trusty  servants ;  for  although 
they  may  rob  you  themselves  they  take  special  care  that 
nobody  else  shall ;  whereas  the  young  thieves  are  constantly 
made  the  dupes  of  their  elders.  They  have  a  sort  of  spuripus 
law  among  themselves,  the  most  important  article  of  which  is 
•  never  steal  yourself  when  you  can  persuade  another  to  steal 
for  you ;'  the  young  thieves  are  as  generally  found  \o  be  the 
perpefratofs  as  the  old  thieves  are  to  be  the  planners  bl  roobery. 
It  is  k  go6d  booty  alonie  that  will  make  a  cunning  old  rogue 
crook  his  finger  \  whereas  the  spriglitly  young  bantam  will 
^efek  at  eVei-y  barleycorn  wiiibh  his  senior  pointe  out. 

"  A  man  being  estimated  Jh  thii  kind  of  society  according 
t&  the  amount  ah^  adroitness  of  his  villanies,  it  is  no  wonder 
thkt  the  yet  *  mute  inglorious  *  Barf  mgtons  of  the  day  should 
Clrowii  themselves  occasionaliy  witli  tlfe  |)ays  appertkining  to 
iithfer  broWs,  6r  boast  ot  robberies  commiftejg  only  Tn  tjieir 
tmaginatioh,  in  order  to  eleVate  themselves  to  soiheftSng  tike 
%  pair  with  more  dignified  culprits.  Almost  all  Weir 
donveirsation  is  olf  the  larcenous  kind —  consisting  dJ  details  of 
tHeif  variouJS  irobbeiries,  and  the  singular  advehtufes  they 
liive  passed  through ;  but  generally  one  halif  of  these  are 
*^ther  sheer  invention,  or  Pressed  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
^i^ow  off"  in  the  most  flattering  point  of  view  before  the  eyes 
16lf  their  associates.  A  raw  yokel  (countryman)  was  once 
complained  of  to  me  by  one  ot  his  messmates  for  robbing  fiim 
of  a  dollar,  which  a  rogue  in  an  adjoining  berth  saw  nim 


purloin,  it  being  stated  at  the  time  that  this  ^spirant  had 
/  been  making  his  boas^  among  l^is  associates  of  being  such  an 
-expert  thief  that  he  would  be  s^ble  to  live  like  a  gentleman 
when  he  reached  Botany  Bay,  by  his  dexterity  in  the  cross- 
ifa4c*  On  t?Jcing  the,  boaster  to  task  he  stoutly  denied  the 
robbery,  protes)tfaig  he  bad.  nevc^r  committed  a  crime  but  the 
one  he  was  convicted  p^  and  that  he  was  determined  never 
to  commit  another*  When  I  remin4ed  him  of  his  bravadoes, 
'  Oh,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  we  boast  of  many  robberies  that  we 
never  committed,  far  if  we  could  not  say  we  had  committed 
^s  many  as  those  towtUes  (Londoners)  they  would  look  upon 
us  with  contempt/  Tl^e  cat-o*-nine-tail  scars  i^K)n  the  backs 
of  some  of  these  doughty  heroes  are  often  vaunted  of  with 
the  same  sort  of  pride  that  an  old  campaigner  will  display 
whoi  pointing  to  his  Waterloo  medal ;  while,  b)^ing  dignified 
with  the  titles  borne  by  other  *  great  captains  of  the  age,'  no 
wonder  they  are  proud.  I  had  the  honour  of  conducting  out 
JBlucheron  my  first  voyage,  ^nd  Bonaparte  on  my  second — 
the  one  being  as  expert  a  burglar  as  ever  handled  a  jemmy, 
while  the  other  in  the  science  of  pocket-picking  might  have 
vied  even  with  Barrington  himself. 

"  Many  by  picking  up  a  little  information  foist  themselves 
upon  the  others  as  men  of  some  note,  but  sooner  or  later  they 
are  found  out,  stripped  of  their  Jackdaw  plumage,  and 
singled  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  as  the  butts  of  the 
satirical  society  aroimd  them. 

**  A  pretender  of  this  description  had  during  half  the 
passage  imposed  himself  upon  his  associates  as  a  true  w/nn^ 
till  one  who  suspected  the  fellow  stole  his  bag  from  under  his 
head  one  night  by  way  of  a  test — when  his  loud  shouts  for 
the  sentry  to  secure  the  marauder  raised  such  a  peal  of  laughter 
against  him,  that  the  shallow  rogue  soon  perceived  the  trap 
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he  had  fallen  into  !  In  one  of  the  slang  journals  of  the  period, 
which  I  afterwards  perused,  the  Srater,  in  relating  the  above 
circumstance,  ended  with  this  significant  remark — *  We  were 
all  deceived  in  Toby  !*  nothing,  in  fact,  being  a  surer  sign  of 
true  game,  than  raising  a  sqiieak  about  any  theft  whatever. 
Another  false  magician,  who  had  long  imposed  upon  the 
gang,  forfeited  his  reputation  by  pilfering  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  tea  belonging  to  the  sick,  and  wearing  evident  signs  of 
guilt  in  his  countenance  next  morning. 

"The  fellow  that  attempts  to  humbug  the  rest  by 
pretensions  to  honesty  had  better  hang  himself  at  once.  He 
is  esteemed  if  he  can  impose  thus  upon  the  officers  of  the 
ship  ;  but  to  attempt  to  foist  himself  off  upon  his  comrades  is 
an  offence  never  passed  over  by  them.  The  best  way,  in 
fact,  for  a  fellow  of  small  note  in  the  larcenous  line  to 
maintain  a  sort  of  respectable  footing,  is  to  keep  strictly  his 
own  counsel,  when  he  may  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  a 
'  deep  file  *  without  having  the  smallest  pretensions  thereto." 

Mr.  Cunningham  then  proceeds  further  to  illustrate  the 
characters  and  describe  the  conduct  of  the  men  on  board. 
He  says : — The  perfect  command  of  countenance  and 
profound  tact  which  the  higher  graduates  display  when 
accused  of  offences  baffle  description.  They  have  at  times 
almost  persuaded  him  that  he  wa^  mistaken  in  things  which 
he  had  actually  seen  them  doing.  They  would  manifest  the 
deepest  sorrow  or  the  utmost  astonishment  at  being  accused, 
and  yet  would  laugh  to  their  comrades  over  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  *  gammoned '  the  overseer.  If  they  suspected 
any  one  of  *  mosing '  (informing)  they  would  conceal  some  of 
their  own  things  in  his  bag,  complain  of  their  loss  and  tell 
their  suspicions,  and  upon  successful  search  being  made 
■yvouid  hold  up  their  comrade  as  unworthy  of  credit  in  the 
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future.  But  the  most  Gommon  method  of  treating  a 
suspected  informer  was  to  -vdsit  him  with  every  petty 
annoyance — spitting  when  passing  to  windward  of  him  ; 
taking  advantage  of  a  roll  of  the  ship  to  stamp,  as  if  by 
accident,  on  his  feet ;  or  tumbling  against  him  to  give  him  a 
break-neck  faU  upon  the  deck:  and,  if  all  these  were  not 
sufficient,  muffling  him  in  a  blanket  and  beating  him,  when 
it  could  be  convienently  done  without  detection.  A  gang  of 
such  desperadoes  once  attempted  to  bite  off  the  nose  and  ears 
of  one  poor  fellow  who  had  merely  complained  of  their 
annoyances.  As  it  was  after  dark  that  most  of  the  mischief 
ensued  a  check  upon  assaults  and  plundering  was  devised  in 
the  shape  of  a  lamp  kept  burning  in  the  prison  during  the 
night,  with  sentries  over  it,  and  ordering  that  not  a  word 
should  be  uttered  after  lo  o'clock.  It  was  Mr.  Cunping- 
ham's  plan  to  select  all  the  influential  rogues  among  the 
host  on  board,  tell  them  what  sort  of  character  he  had  with 
them,  and  that  he  had  determined  to  keep  them  in  double 
irons  during  the  voyage,  but  was  willing  to  give  them  a 
trial,  although  if  any  outrage  occurred  on  board  he  would 
held  them  responsible  until  the  real  delinquent  was  discovered. 
This  rule  he  found  to  operate  beneficially.  He  encouraged 
all  sorts  of  frolic  among  the  convicts,  holding  that  it  was 
better  that  a  little  devilry  should  be  allowed  to  spout  out  of 
them  now  and  then  than  that  they  should  nurse  it  until  it 
burst  forth  m  masse  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Thus  some  of 
the  literary  characters  wrote  slang  journals  of  proceedings  . 
during  the  passage;  while  sometimes  plays  ^yere  enacted, 
with  a  screen  of  blankets  for  a  drop  scene,  renmants  of 
stolen  toggery  as  wardrobes,  and  soot,  chalk,  red  paint,  and 
flake  white  being  used  to  polish  off  the  complexion. 
^  Sometimes,  too,'  says  he,  *  they  hold  regular  old   Bailey  ^ 
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sessions,  and  try  individuals  in  exquisite  mock-heroic  style. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  heavy  charge  of  372, 
happening  to  be  a  little  shbrit-sighted,  glided  disrespectfiilly 
one  day  into  the  very  middle  of  the  court,  with  his  hat  on ; 
and  no  doubt  felt  most  awkwaM  on  finding  himself  in  such 
offensive  triril  in  the  awful  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  perched  upon  a  three-legged  stool,  with  a  be<i  under 
him  for  a  cushion,  a  patch-work  quilt  around  him  for  a  robe, 
and  a  huge  swab  combed  over  his  dignified  head  and 
shoulders  in  lieu  of  a  wig.  Barristers,  with  blankets  around 
them  for  gowns,  pleaded  eloquently  the  causes  they  were 
engaged  in,  brow-beating  and  cross-questioning  the  witnesses 
according  to  the  best-laid-down  rules,  and  chicanery  of  law  ; 
while  the  culprit  stood  quaking  in  the  dock  surrounded  by 
the  traps  of  office,  awed  by  the  terrific  frowns  which  the 
indignant  judge  every  now  and  then  cast  upon  him,  when  the 
evidence  bore  hard  upon  the  case. 

"  Towards  the  conclusion  of  my  first  voyage  I  desired 
one  of  the  scribes  on  board  to  make  out  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  names,  trades,  and  various  particulars  of  the  other 
convicts ;  when  he  came  to  me  afterwards  in  a  doubtful  mood 
scratching  his  head,  aud  observing,  *When  I  asked  what 
their  trades  are  all  the  answer  I  can  get  from  three-fourths  of 
them  is,  "A  thief,  a  thief;"  shall  I  put  these  down  as 
labourers,  sir  ?' 

As  an  evidence  of  the  care  taken  to  conceal  the  name  of 
their  family,  and  the  excuses  they  sometimes  made  to  their 
friends  for  their  sudden  departure  from  the  country,  Mr. 
Cunningham  says  that  his  hospital-man  wrote  thus  to  his 
mother — "  You  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  I  am  in  a  good 
position  at  last,  after  all  the  pain  my  misconduct  has  given 
you,  which  shall  never  be  the  case  again.    I   have  been* 
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appointed  to  the  lucrative  position  of  doctor's  mate  of  the 
Recovery  East  Indiaman,  now  bound  on  a  voyage  to  that 
country;  and  as  it  is  my  intention  to  settle  in  one  of  the 
distant  colonies,  you  need  not  expect  me  in  England  for 
many  years  to  come !"  He  says  that  the  Irish  convicts  were 
more  happy  and  contented  than  the  English,  and  sent  most 
amusing  letters  to  their  friends  declaring  that  they  were 
neyer  better  off  in  their  lives,  and  laying  particular  stress  on 
the  important  fact  tha^  each  of  them  had  ^  blanket  and  bed 
"  to  his  own  self  entirely.'*  On  account  of  the  glowing 
descpption^  sent  home  by  some  of  these  men  to  their 
criminal  friends  not  a  few  of  the  latter  courted  transportation 
to  a  country  where  prosperity  was  so  easily  won.  "  The 
only  real  signs  of  religion  among  convicts  I  ever  saw,"  he 
continues,  'were  amongst  a  portion  of  the  Catholics  on 
board;  for  as  soon  as  they  had  mustered  down,  both 
hatchways  were  crowded  round  with  them  counting  their 
beads  and  fervently  crossing  themselves  and  repeating  their 
prayers  from  the  book." 

The  English  convicts  divided  themselves  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  townies  and  yokels,  while  the  Irish 
divided  themselves  into  three  —  the  "Cork  boys,"  the 
"  Dublin  boys,"  and  the  **  North  boys,"  the  latter 
being  commonly  called  Scotchmen  by  the  others,  and 
many  speaking  the  Scotch  dialect  so  broadly  as  to  almost 
puzzle  even  a  Scotchmen  to  unravel  it.  The  hypocricy  of 
the  more  advanced  criminals,  who  sought  by  devoutness 
under  the  eye  of  the  officials  to  win  favour,  was  most  marked, 
and  the  keenest  men  have  been  **  taken  in "  by  them  until 
an  internal  quarrel  led  to  a  disclosure  of  the  interested 
mockery  indulged  in.  On  his  first  voyage  he  could  only  find 
one  rogue  at  first  in  the  batch  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-eighty 
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all  but  that  one  declaring  their  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  they  had  been  convicted  ;  but  as  the  voyage  progressed 
they  began  to  open  upon  each  other,  and  he  confessed  that 
before  the  end  of  the  voyage  he  had  discovered  that  no  juries 
had  ever  made  fewer  mistakes.  Designations  of  individual 
character  had  among  the  convict  on  board  a  very  different 
meaning  to  that  attached  thereto  in  lowest  society.  A  good 
fellow  was  one  who  divided  fairly  with  his  companion 
whatever  he  thieved  in  partnership,  and  who  never  confessed 
a  theft  or  gave  evidence  against  an  associate.  A  clever  fellow 
was  a  bang-up,  bold,  thorough-going  knave,  an  able  "actor 
ot  all  work ;"  while  a  great  scoundrel  was  one  who 
acknowledged  his  crime  or  informed  upon  his  partner.  One 
of  the  convicts  on  board  was  a  yokel  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,,  and  when  the  vessel  was  anchored  at  Sydney 
no  time  was  lost  in  conveying  him  ashore,  he  being  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  sit  up  without  fainting  :  yet  in  this  pitiable 
state,  supporting  himself  round  the  hospital-man*s  neck, 
while  the  latter  was  drawing  on  his  trousers  for  him,  the 
expiring  wretch  mustered  strength  enough  to  stretch  out  his 
pale  trembling  hand  towards  the  other's  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  pick  it  of  a  pocket-comb  and  penknife.  The  ruling 
passion  was  strong  in  death,  for  next  morning  the  man  was  a 
corpse. 

"  Transportation,^'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  was 
formerly  no  punishment  to  those  who  had  friends  in  the 
colony,  or  money  to  procure  them,  such  individuals  being 
soon  applied  for  by  their  gratuitous  or  purchased  acquaint- 
ances, who,  though  nominally  their  masters,  left  them  in  a 
manner  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  liked.  Several  who  went 
with  me  were  so  metamorphosed  in  a  few  days  after  they 
landed  that  in  their  white  top  boots  and  fancy  vestments,  I 
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had  some  difficulty  in  recognising  my  old  shipmates.  While 
walking  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  in  1822,  I  encountered  a 
genteel-dressed  man  leading  a  pretty  child  in  one  hand  and 
swinging  about  a  handsome  cane  in  the  other,  with  a  bunch 
of  massy  seals  dangling  air  his  fob,  who  stared  as  hard  at  me 
as  I  did  at  him — each  having  some  recollection  of  the  other ; 
till  at  last  I  remembered  his  working  his  passage  home  as  a 
sailor  only  the  year  previous  in  the  ship  wherein  I  had 
returned  to  England,  with  the  view,  as  he  had  told  me,  of 
*  lifting  a  legacy.'  He  had,  in  fact,  *  lifted  the  legacy  ;*  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  transported  for  it ;  and  arrived  thus  in 
the  colony  again,  nearly  as  soon  as  I  (although  only  twenty 
months  away)  with  some  sixty  golden  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
to  boast  of  as  the  reward  of  his  short  trip. 

"  Some  who  had  friends  in  New  South  Wales  doing  well 
would  in  olden  times  procure  themselves  to  be  transported 
by  way  of  having  a  free  passage,  in  order  to  join  them. 
Several  went  out  with  me  on  these  very  terms,  and  among 
them  one  merry  youth  of  two- and  twenty,  whose  father  had 
been  transported  while  he  was  a  child  in  arms,  and  a  brother 
at  a  later  period  This  brother  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  father  by  special  invitation,  to  assist  him  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farm  ;  and  the  youngster  I  speak  of  was  therefore 
the  second  son  induced  to  entitle  himself  to  a  seven-}ear's 
trip  to  Botany.  On  our  arrival  the  elder  brother  came 
alongside,  and  introduced  the  younger  brother  and  the  father 
('Wbo  were  of  course  utter  strangers)  to  each  other  I  *  When 
may  we  expect  Jim  ?'  was  the  question  put  immediately 
after  the  preliminary  congratulations ;  Jim  being  a  cousin 
who  had  long  promised  the  colony  a  speedy  visit,  as  I  learnt 
from  the  younger  brother." 
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I^  musft  Slot  }?^  forgQttqi  that  many  oftheee  living  cargoes 
were  made  up  qf  womeoj  and  many  boys  and  girls,  mere 
c^^dren,  were  inpluded.  And  the  fearful  orgies  which  took 
place  on  some  of  the  vessels  bearing  female  convicts  cannot 
possibly  b^  de$c|:ib^d.  A  few  extracts  from  contemporaneous 
writers  will  best  serve  to  faintly  outline  the  ghastly 
tran^ctions.  "  The  captain  and  each  oflScer,"  says  Captain 
^^rtram,  siting  in  1806,  **  enjoy  the  right  of  selectipft. 
TJius  they  continue  the  habit  of  concubinage  until  the 
C9nvicts  ^fxy&  ^t  Sydney  town.  Each  sailor  and  soldier  is 
a^owed  to  attach  himself  to  one  of  the  female^."  The  ssane 
writer  tells  us  that  should  any  of  the  women  refuse  to  be 
"selected,"  consent  was  won  by  scourging,  and  the  lash 
was  applied  without  unnecessary  ceremony.  One  of  the 
vessels  brought  out  as  many  as  226  women,  and  the  voyage 
extended  over  fifteen  months !  The  record  does  not  say 
whether  the  delay  was  caused  by  foul  weather  or  by  still 
more  foul  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  were  supposed  to  's^ork  the  ship. 

"Every  convict  ship."  writes  one  early  historian,  "carries 
out  a  herd  of  females  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  gradation 
in  vice,  from  the  veriest  troll  to  the  fine  madam  who 
displayed  her  attractions  in  the  theatres.  All  who  can, 
carry  with  them  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  toilet,  with 
trunks  and  boxes  stuffed  with  every  kind  of  female  dress 
and  decoration  that  they  can  come  at."  The  women 
had  freedom  at  fixed  periods  of  the  day  on  deck,  and 
mixed  indiscriminately  in  their  "  boxes "  during  the  rest  of 
the  time,  the  more  accomplished  in  vice  bending  their  whotft 
energies  to  the  work  of  destroying  whatever  remains  of 
modesty  and  womanliness  their  younger  and  mo?:e  innocent 
companions  may  have  possessed.     Of  the  more  abandoned 
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p<Mrtion  of  the  woiben,  this  writer  says  :^-**  Their  language, 
disgusting  ev^  when  heard  by  profligate  mcn^  would  pollute 
the  eyes  cast  upon  it  in  writing.  Their  open  and  shameless ' 
vices  must  not  be  told.  Their  fierce  and  untameaWe 
audacity  would  not  be  believed.  .  .  .  Were  the  veil 
raised,  and  the  appalling  spectacle  exhibited  as  it  really  is, 
the  picture  would  be  too  horrid  for  affrighted  humanity  to 
look  upon."  Thfe^  w^re  not  the  women  who  felt  the  shame 
and  the  horror  of  the  situation  to  which  they  had  been 
ddomed;  but  the  poor  creatures  whose  offences  had  been 
slight,  who  had  been  torn  away  from  respectable  surroundings, 
and  who  could  lay  claim  to  greater  sensitiveness  than  some 
high-bom  ladies.  There  were  many  of  these  amongst  the 
female  convicts — ^poor  girls,  whose  poverty  may  have  driven 
them  to  commit  some  petty  theft ;  and  upon  these  thd  voyage 
out  served  either  as  a  means  to  abscdute  moral  degradation  car 
as  an  instrument  of  death. 

Some  of  the  female  convicts  on  the  voyage  outt  were 
subjected  to  most  brutal  treatment.  Here  is  an  extractt 
coneeming  one  of  the  transport  vessels,  "  The  Friendship  *' 
which  came  out  in  18I8,  having  loi  female  convicts  cn^  board, 
19  free  passengers,  and  65  children.:  "On  the,  22nd 
September  at  night  the  ship  anchored  on  the  coast  '6f/ Africa, 
and  the  next  morning  the  cable  parted  from  the  anchor,  and 
the  ship  was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  upon  the 
breakers,  which  were  very  nigh.  On  the  15th  October  the 
"Friendship**  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  where  she  remained 
for  one  week.  From  the  12th  July  to  15th  October,  there  had 
been  no  means  used  by  the  master  and  surgeon  to  prevent  an 
improper  intercourse  between  the  sailors  and  the  female 
convicts  ;  all  were  at  full  liberty  to  act  in  this  respect  as  their 
inclinations  led  them ;  this  caused  universal  insubordination 
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and  confusion  in  the  ship.     On  the  14th  January,   after  a 
long,  tedious,  and  painful  passage,  the  Fiieridship  arrived  at 
Port  Jackson.     The  conduct  of   the   surgeon   and    master  ' 
during  the  whole  passage  was  very  bad;  they  seldom  spoke 
to  any  of  the  convicts  .without  oaths,  their  trektment  of  the 
convicts    and    others    was    truly  distressing ;  little    or    no 
attention    was    paid    to    cleanliness,    no    vice    restrained, 
excepting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage.    On  bur  arrival  at   ^ 
St.  Helena  the  names  of  the  female  convicts  were  called  ova:,  ^ 
and  from  that  time  they  were  locked  down  at  tright  between  ' 
decks.    The  passengers  and  convicts  suiFered  much  from 
want  of  water,  though  tb^e  was  plenty  oil  board.    The 
quantity  allowed  to  a  grown  person  was  about  three  pints  for 
the  24  hours,  for  all  purposes  of  cooking,  &c,,  and  half  that 
quantity  for  a  child  under  13  years  old.     This  quantity  was 
not  more  than  half  enough  in   the  hot  weathet,  and  the 
children  suffered  very  much  on  this  account.     The  canisters  ^ 
of  fresh  meat,  of  veal,  mutton  aMd  beef,  were  eat  principally 
at  the  captain's  table,  and  the  oflfals  sent  to  the  sick  prisoners 
in'   lieu.     From    the  whole   the    prisoners  and    passengers 
suffered  greatly  from  the  unfeeling  coJiduct  of  the  master  and 
surgeon,  who  are  both  vfery  profane  men,  possessed  of  little 
humanity." 

This  was  the  report  of  a  passenger,  John  Gyles, 
Missionary  to  the  South  Seas.  One  of  the  women  on  this  . 
ship,  named  Jane  Brown,  met  an  untimely  death  through  the 
severity  of  the  captain.  She  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  her 
fellow-prisoners,  and  was  selected  by  the  Captain  for 
punishment,  the  other  ofiender  being  let  off.  She  told  the 
captain  and  surgeon  that  if  she  was  punished  she  would  5 
throw  herself  into  the  sea.  A  wooden  collar  was  put  about 
her  neck,  which  she  wore  the  whole  of  that  day ;  but  in  the 
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night  she  got  the  coUar  off.  Next  day  the  captain  observed 
this,  and  after  tearing  her  bonnet  and  shawl  off,  with  many 
oaths,  said  he  would  put  another  collar  on.  The  woman 
repeated  that  she  would  throw  herself  overboard  if  he  did. 
He  ordered  the  ooUar  and  advanced  towards  her,  when;she  at 
once  jumped  over  and  was  drowned.  This  happened  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hc^. 

A  resident  of  the  colony  in  i8i8  furnishes  the  following 
account : — *•  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  ship  arrived  with 
female  convicts,  and  many  of  them,  according  to  custom, 
were  sent  up  to  Parramatta,  where  I  reside.  On  my  first 
interview  with  them  they  informed  me  how  they  had  been 
treated  on  board.  I  selected  two  of  the  women  as  domestic 
servants  for  ray  own  family.  Both  of  these  women  had 
received  a  superior  education.  The  c^ence  for  which  one  of 
them  had  been  transported  was  small  in  a  moral,  though 
great  in  a  political  sense ;  she  assisted  a  prisoner  of  war,  an 
officer  of  rank  in  the.Fajench  navy,  to  make  his  escape, 
though  he  was  apprehended  afterwards.  This  woman  lived 
.  in  my  family  luitil  she  was  married,  and  has  now  a  good 
name  of  her  own.  She  was  strictly  honest  and  well  behaved 
at  all  times.  The  othej:  woman  is  married  also.  These 
women  in£c»rmed/me,  as  well  as  others  of  their  shipmates,  that 
they  were  sub^t  to  every  insult  from  the  master  of  the 
ship,  and  the  sailors ;  that  the  master  stript  several  of -them 
and  publicly  whipped  them  ;  that  the  master  beat  one  of  the 
women,  that  lived  with  me  with  a  rope  with  his  own  hands 
till. she  was  bruised  in  her  arms,  breasts,^and  other  parts  of 
her  body.  I  am  certain,  from  her  general  good  conduct  since 
she  arrived  to  the  present  day,  she  could  not  have  merited 
any  pruelty  from  him.  They  further  stated  thkt  they  were 
almost  famished    for  want   of  water.     In   addition  to  the 
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insults  they  were  subject  to  on  hoards  the  youngest  and 
harndsornQst  of  the  women  were  seteoted  ^&ram  the  other 
convicts  and  sent  on  board>  by  order  of  the  master,  the 
King's  ships  which  Were  at  that  time  in  the  fleet,  for  the  viiest 
purpose ;  both  of  my  servants  were  of  that  auniber*  Onss  of 
them  told  me.thati  wh^n  in  bed  ^^ireceived  an  order  from 
the  captain  to  come  on  deck,  which  or.d^  she  was  obliged  to 
obey,  when  she  was, put  into  a  boat  wit^  oth^s  and  sent  off 
to  the  Kill's  ships.  This  was  not  the  only  time  they  were 
sent  during  the  passage.  They  further  iaformed  me  that 
they  were  promised  £io^  but  none  of  which  was  received ; 
and  it  was  also  said  that  rope  and  canvas  had  been  given  .as 
the  wages  of  iniquity. 

The  ship  for  the  women  c^ovicts  was  fitted  up  in  tiie 
same  way  as  for  the  men,  excepting^  the  addition  of  tables  and 
shelves  upon  which  to  iron  their  cloUies  and-^tow  away  their 
tea-ware.  No  guard  of  soldiers  was  required,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  bulk-head  across  ihe  upper  deck  in 
midships.  Thdr  rations  were  the  same  as  those  served  to 
the  men,  with  the  addition  of  tea  and  sugar,  for  the  service 
of  which  a  kettle  was  supplied  to  each  mess  and  a  tin-pot  to 
each  female^  tea  being  usually  made  each  night  and  morning. 
Cunninghaun  used  to  allow  them  to  draw  their  oatmeal  as 
they  required  it,  aud  they  would^  take  their  gruel  for  supper 
with  the  utmost  jreKsh,  while  they  would^tum  up  their  genteel 
noses  at  the  same  mess,  formerly  codked  for  them  under  the 
vulgar  sea-epithet  of  bargou — fio  much  was  there  in  the 
m^ic  of  a  name.  More  accommodation  was  g^ierally 
allowed  for  the  women  than  for  the  men,  the  usual  number  of 
convict-women  proceeding  ^mt  in  one  vessel  sekfem  exceeding 
ninety.  A  separate  compartmetit  was  usually  fitted  up  in  .the 
^hip  in  the  later  voyages  for  the  accommodation  of  the  :free 
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Women  (with  their  children),  coming  out  to  join  their  husbands 
vrho  were  convicts  in  the  colony^-a  cettain  tmmber  beiiig 
ailhu^y  forwarded  ih  this  way  by  the  Governftieht  to  those 
husbsmds  who  behaved  well  and  could  support  them.  A 
dlml^  tti!6<!e  of  xttanagement  w^  adopted  with  the  women 
as  with  the  meti,  a  certain  htinibei-  oi  respectable  old  matrons 
lErom  M^g'daiien  Asylums  and  venerable  pave  peripatetics 
being  ippointeti  to  superintend  the  manners  and  morals  of 
their  sisters  during  the  voyage,  and  to  see  the  prison  kept  in 
tidy  trim,  none  except  influentials  of  this  description  b^g 
capable  off  managing  the  utfruly  throng. 

The  wohi^n  were  mote  tjtrarrelsome  and  more  difficult  to 
cohtit)!  than  the  men,  their  tetnpers  being  more  excitable, 
ahd  a  gbbd  deal  b6ing  calfeulated  on  by  them  in  respect  to 
the  u^ual  lehifency  shewn  their  sex.  They  were  more 
abai^doned  in  their  expressions,  too,  Whfen  eJccited ;  but  this, 
adds  Gunftingham,  probably  arose  nbt  so  miich  jfrom  greater 
profligacy  of  disposition  as  from  their  haVing  less  conttol 
dVet  their  pa^iotis  and  their  tongues.  In  the  eariier  vcyages 
they  Kved  promiscuously  with  the  seiamen  on  the  passage  out, 
ahd  the  voyage  "Mirzs  certainly  then  biiought  to  a  close  mu^h 
more  haifmoniously  than  later,  for  the  outward  rules  of 
deceiicy  w6re  not  grossly  outraged  in  the  intercourse. 
Spi5^ngp  bf  this  matter  Cimningbam  sa)rs  : — 

^''Ali  reformations  to  be  lasting  must  be  gradual,  lor 
What^V^^s  suddenly  done  is  liable  to  be  as  suddenly  undone  ; 
and  by  bridling  in  their  long-indulged  inclinations  by  sheer 
brute  force,  you  produce  no  moral  regeneratiota>  but  rather 
ehgender  an  accuhitdation  of  vice  which  will  break  out  with 
o^^^lebi/srhelming  impetus  when  restraint  is  taken  off.  By  b^g 
istrffered  to  live  in  dbncubinage  with  the  sailors  during  the 
Voyage,  they  became  initiated  in  the  moral  principle  of  rtit&ral 
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attachment,  unknown  to  them  before.  The  great  evil  of 
such  an  arrangement  was,  that  the  sailors  often  married 
them  at  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  when  Jack,  as  soon  as  tired 
of  the  *  happy  state,'  would  take  to  ship  again,  aud  leave 
his  spouse  to  the  exercise  of  her  own  free  will  and  meditations, 
while  the  number  of  females  transported  being  so  few,  in 
comparison  to  the  men,  the  former  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  preserves  of,  to  furnish  .wives  for  the  la]tter.  The  truly 
pitiable  surgeon  who  has  hitherto  endeavoured  strictly  to 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  navy  board  on  this  head  during  the 
voyage  (to  keep  the  females  separate)  has  certainly  most 
justly  entitled  himself  to  the  full  honour  of  Catholic  canoniza- 
tion on  his  landing.  And  as  regajrds  the  crew  themselves,  really 
poor  Jack  is  planted  in  a  perfect  garden  of  temptation, 
when  among  probably  a  hundred  of  such  fair  seducers,  and 
is  more  an  object  of  pity  than  wrath.  To  see  twenty  wicked 
fingers  be^ckoning  to  him,  and  twenty  wicked  eyes  winking  at 
him,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  no  wonder  his  virtue  should 
sometimes  experience  a  fall.  A  very  ingenious  plan,  however, 
(persevered  in  from  the  commencement  of  the  interdictory 
system  until  reported  to  the  navy  board)  afforded  free  scope  to 
these  amorous  flirtations.  The  swains  first  gained  over  the 
Arguses  in  charge  of  the  hospital;  forced  up  the  piece  of 
board  nailed  over  the  coal-hatch,  which  being  under  a 
-  bed-olace  was  completely  hidden  from  view ;  then,  entering 
the. prison,  *  puffed  out  the  rush  light,'  and  continued  their 
t^te-a-tete  with  the  *  fair  penitents '  until  the  inquisitive  eye 
of  day  began  to  blink  in  upon  them." 

The  female  convicts  were  generally  on.  the  best  of  terms 
with  each  other,  ^nd  in  speaking  of  each  other  they  invariably 
made  use  of  the  term  ladies,  which  they  did  more  in  ^ober 
earnest   than  in  jest;  and  whenever  the  *  frail  body'  was 
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summoned  to  attend  for  their  rations,  the  call  was  "  Ladies, 
come  up  for  your  biscuit ;  ladies,  come  up  for  your  pork ; 
ladies,  the  puddings  are  ready,"  and  so  forth ;  yet,  while 
affecting  this  gentility  as  a  body,  when  particularising  each 
other  it  was  plain  Poll,  Kate,  or  Sail.  Dancing  was  allowed 
several  times  a  we^k  in  the  evenings  throughout  the  voyage 
and  singing  was  kept  up  every  night  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
bedtime,  while  occasionally  concerts  and  masquerades  were 
allowed,  at  which  latter,  dressed  out  in  their  gayest  plumage, 
they  would  prolong  the  frolic  till  bedtime.  Some  of  the 
cabin  passengers  would  now  and  again  go  down  into  the 
prison  to  listen  to  the  singing,  which  was  charming  in  its 
variety  if  in  nothing  else. 

Among  the  ancient  dames  sent  out  was  one  described 
by  Cunningham  as  a  most  trustworthy  creature,  who 
abominated  a  lie  so  thoroughly  that  all  the  others  were  afraid 
to  commit  any  misdeed  in  her  presence,  knowing  old  Nanny 
would  disclose  instantly  the  "  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  "  if  questioned.  She  was  70  years  of  age,  and  had 
spent  forty  ye:u  3  of  her  life  in  houses  of  correction  and  prison. 
The  man  with  whom  she  had  lived,  and  whose  name  she 
bore,  was  the  last  hung  in  chains  on  I^ennenden  Heath,  for 
highway  robbery.  She  was  a  noted  London  thief  and 
delighted  in  narrating  how  successfully  she  had  "  done  "  an 
hospital  physician  in  London.  Being  ill  with  a  cough  and 
wheezing,  she  proceeded  with  a  letter  of  admission  to  the 
hospital,  when  the  examining  physician,  having  looked  at  her 
tongue  and  felt  her  pulse,  was  called  momentarily  away, 
leaving  the  gold  watch  he  had  been  counting  the  pulse  with 
upon  the  table.  The  sight  of  such  a  gem  ticking  at  a 
tempting  distance  before  her,  made  Nanny's  very  finger  ends 
tingle,  aud  operated  upon  her  wheezing  like  a  dose  of  the 
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'  Gilead  '—so,  hastily  snatching  it  up,  she  glided  with  light 
and  nimble  foot  out  of  the  door,  and  had  a  thimble  of  ruin  on 
credit  of  her  prize  in  ten  minutes  after  the  "trump  had 
turned  up." 

As  a  body,  the  women  were  not  given  to  pretensions  to 
devoutness,  like  the  men.  The  Bibles  with  which  the  females 
were  supplied  were  taken  good  care  of  during  the  voyage ; 
but  as  they  knew  that  these  would  be  mustered  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  this  consciousness  might  have  had  some  effect, 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  religious  tracts  which  were 
promiscuously  distributed  disappeared ;  and  in  what  way, 
v/as  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  shreds  of  them  being 
picked  up  after  a  coterie  of  these  nymphs  had  been  unpapering 
their  curls. 

Under  the  best  regulations  and  the  most  favoured 
circumstances,  each  voyage  had  its  horrors,  the  passage  from 
start  to  finish  being  associated  with  misery  and  wretchedness, 
if  not  attended  with  death.  How  many  of  those  who  left 
the  shores  of  England  for  the  new  land  during  the  fifty  years 
the  voyages  continued  will  never  be  known.  Only  the  sharks 
who  fattened  on  tlib  spoils  kept  count,  and  they  have  never 
yet  revealed  the  secret. 

The  greatest  mortality  amongst  the  convicts  occurred  on 
the  voyage  of  the  Second  Fleet,  which  was  formed  of  ten 
transports.  On  board  these  ten  vessels  there  had  been 
embarked  in  England  1,695  niale  and  68  femiile  prisoners,  of 
whom  no  fewer  than  194  males  and  four  females  died  on  the 
passage  out ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  debilitv  in  which  the 
survivors  landed  in  the  colony,  that  114  males  and  two 
females  died  in  the  colonial  Hospital  within  six  months  of 
their  landing.  Of  122  male  convicts  also,  who  had  arrived 
per  **  The  Queen,"   from   Ireland,   in   the  year  1791,  there 
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were  only  fifty  alive  in  the  month  of  May,  1793,  and  their 
death  was  looked  upon  as  a  positive  blessing  to  the  colony, 
which  was  then  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation.  Referring 
to  this  matter,  Colonel  Collins  wrote : — **  Had  not  such 
numbers  died,  both  on  the  passage  and  since  the  landing  of 
those  who  survived  the  voyage,  we  should  not  at  this  moment 
have  had  an5^hing  to  receive  from  the  public  stores;  thus 
strangely  did  we  derive  a  benefit  from  the  miseries  of  our 
fellow  creatures." 

It  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  the  mortality  in  the  earlier 
years  was  great  beyond  all  comparison  with  that  of  the  later 
years  of  transportation.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
discontinuance  of  transportation  to  the  colony  the  average 
mortality  was  not  greater  that  two  or  three  deaths  for  each 
vessel  during  the  passage  out ;  and  there  were  instances  of 
vessels  arriving  from  England  without  having  had  a  single 
death  during  the  voyage.  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
mortality  in  great  measure  was  due  to  the  greed  of  the 
ship-owners  who  had  contracted  with  the  British  Government 
to  carry  out  the  convicts  at  so  much  per  head  ;  and  great 
abuses  were  practised  as  long  as  this  system  of  transportation 
was  continued.  It  was  clearly  shewn  at  an  inquiry  instituted 
in  the  colony  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Parker,  of  H. M.S. 
Gorgon,  that  many  of  the  convicts  had  been  literally  starved 
to  death  in  the  holds  of  the  transports,  the  captains  having 
cut  short  the  allowance  stipulated  by  Government  for  their 
sustenance,  in  order  to  save  expense,  the  accumulation  of  a 
few  sixpences  being  of  far  greater  importance  in  their  eyes 
than  the  lives  of  a  great  many  convicts.  At  this  period  the 
shipowners  received  £17/7/6  for  each  convict  embarked,  and 
the  greater  the  number  that  died  the  greater  the  profits  made 
by.  them  out  of  the  voyage.     In  1816  a  Parliamentary  return 
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was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  containing  an 
'*  Account  of  the  Number  of  Convicts  who  have  died  on  their 
passage  to  New  South  Wales  since  the  year  1810."  From  this 
return  it  appeared  that  of  19  ships,  on  board  of  which  3,379 
convicts  had  been  embarked,  there  was  one  ship  only  in  which 
no  death  had  occurred  during  the  voyage  ;  four  in  which  the 
deaths  were  one  in  each  ;  five  in  which  the  deaths  were  two 
in  each ;  two  in  which  there  were  in  each  three  deaths :  three 
in  which  there  had  been  four  deaths ;  one  in  which  there  had 
been  five ;  one  in  which  there  had  been  ten  ;  one  in  which 
there  had  been  thirty-four  deaths  out  of  three  hundred 
convicts  ;  and  one,  The  Surrey,  in  which  there  had  been  as 
many  as  thirty-six  deaths  out  of  two  hundred  convicts.  In 
the  last-named  vessel  a  malignant  fever  had  prevailed  during 
the  passage,  and  the  captain,  first  and  second  officers,  and 
several  of  the  crew  found  a  common  grave  in  the  sea  with 
the  convicts  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  bad  treatment  of 
their  custodians. 


CHAPTER  VIIL— AFTER  LANDING. 

MEASURING  THE  CARGO — DEBARKATION — INSPECTION — LOCATING 
THE  PRISONERS THE  GANGS — ACCOMMODATING  MAGIS- 
TRATES— THE  FEMALE  CONVICTS — ON  THE  MARCH — THE 
DEARTH  OF  FEMALES — THEIR  DISTRIBUTION — A  PECULIAR 
DOCTRINE. 

7)3  soon  as  the  convict  vessel  reached  its  place  of 
destination,  a  report  was  made  by  the  surgeon- 
superintendent  to  the  Governor,  who  appointed  a 
day  for  the  Colonial  Secretary,  or  his  deputy,  to  go  on*  board 
to  muster  the  convicts  and  hear  their  complaints,  if  they  had 
any  to  make.  Each  of  the  men  was  then  asked  his  name, 
the  time  and  place  of  his  trial,  his  sentence,  native  place,  and 
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trade  or  occupation.  His  exact  height  was  then  taken  and 
carefully  registered,  with  a  general  description  for  identifica- 
tion at  any  future  time — the  colour  of  his  eyes,  hair, 
complexion,  and  any  marks  upon  his  body  being  carefully  set 
down.  Inquiries  were  next  made  concerning  his  conduct 
during  the  voyage,  and  other  information  sought  in  order 
that  the  nature  of  the  employment  for  which  he  was  best 
fitted  could  be  determined.  A  day  was  then  appointed  for 
the  debarkation  of  the  convicts,  and  at  the  time  fixed  they 
were  all  supplied  with  new  clothing,  landed,  and  marched  to 
the  gaol  yard,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  for  the 
Governor's  inspection,  his  Excellency  being  attended  on  such 
occasions  by  the  captain  of  the  transports,  the  surgeon- 
superintendent,  the  chief-engineer,  and  the  superintendent  of 
convicts.  The  latter,  when  all  was  ready,  read  out  from  a 
list  previously  prepared  the  destination  of  each  man — if  to 
the  use  of  the  Government,  to  which  department ;  and  if  to 
private  assignment,  to  whose  service.  Cases  have  been 
known  of  prisoners  being  allowed  to  go  at  large  immediately 
upon  arrival,  the  influence  of  friends  in  England  having 
operated  upon  the  officers  of  Justice  at  the  Antipodes.  It 
was  in  the  gaol  yard  that  the  convicts  went  through  the 
process  of  **  branding,"  all  their  clothes  being  daubed  over 
with  P.B.'s  and  broad  arrows,  in  black  and  red  paint. 

The  work  of  inspection  being  finished,  the  Governor 
usually  addressed  the  prisoners,  urging  them  to  embrace  the 
opportunites  for  reform  placed  within  their  reach  in  this  new 
country.  Governors  Macquarie  and  Bourke,  next  to  Phillip, 
appear  to  have  taken  more  interest  in  this  work  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  they  were  careful  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  convicts  the  fact  that  in  their  new  sphere  the  past 
would  be  forgotten,  and  that  they  had  their  future  in  their 
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own  hands  ;  but  they  were  also  plainl}'  told  that  only  by  goocf 
behaviour  could  they  win  indulgence  or  secure  any  mitigation 
of  their  sentences.  The  prisoners  were  then  marched  off,  in 
charge  of  constables,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  which  were 
either  to  make  them  or  spoil  them  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Those  who  were  destined  for  service  in  the  interior 
were  usually  sent  by  water  to  Parramatta,  and  thence  sent 
on  to  the  districts  in  which  resided  the  masters  who  had 
applied  for  their  services,  being  temporarily  lodged  in  the 
gaols  of  the  settlements  through  which  they  had  to  pass  en 
route.  The  remainder  were  either  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  sent  to  the  penal  settlements. 

In  the  earlier  day  the  supply  of  convicts  so  much 
exceeded  the  demand  in  the  colony  for  their  services  by  the 
few  settlers,  that  the  Government  used  to  grant  certain 
indulgences  to  those  settlers  who  were  willing  to  maintain 
convicts.  Subsequently  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply, 
and  the  obtaining  convict  laborers  became  a  matter  of  favour,- 
abuses  in  the  distribution  causing  not  a  few  complaints 
from  those  who  were  less  influential  "  at  court "  than  their 
fellows. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  transport  general  orders  were- 
issued  for  returns  of  the  number  of  men  wanted,  with 
the  land  held  in  cultivation  by  each  settler  applying  for 
convicts  to  be  assigned  to  them  ;  but  there  was  nothing  like 
fairness  in  the  distribution  at  any  time.  The  artificers  were 
in  general  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  Government,  with  as 
many  of  the  others  as  might  be  wanted.  Persons  who  had 
been  in  a  higher  situation  in  life  had  ticket s-of-leave  granted 
to  them  at  once,  by  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  were  exempt  from  all  compulsory  labour. 
Similar    tickets    were     given     to     men     unused    to    active 
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employment,  such  as  goldsmiths  and  others ;  the  remainder 
were  distributed  amongst  the  settlers  as  servants  and 
labourers. 

The  convicts  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
were  divided  into  gangs.  Every  gang  had  an  overseer,  and 
every  two  or  three  gangs  a  superintendent,  these  being 
generally  chosen  from  the  best  conducted  of  the  convicts 
themselves.  The  regulations  were  that  they  should  work 
from  6  in  the  morning  till  3  in  the  afternoon,  the  remainder 
of  the  day  being  allowed  to  them  for  amusement  or  profitable 
labour  for  themselves  ;  but  there  was  greater  breach  than 
observance  of  this  rule  on  the  outer  gangs.  Great  suffering 
was  caused  on  two  or  three  occasions  through  the  absence  of 
food  and  clothing,  the  authorities  having  neglected  to  send  a 
full  supply,  and  the  poor  wretches  h^d  to  put  up  with  empty 
stomachs  and  bare  backs,  feeling  content  if  but  allowed  to 
keep  a  whole  skin  on  the  latter. 

If  they  misconducted  themselves  at  work  the  convicts  were 
supposed  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  no  superintendent 
having  power  to  personally  inflict  punishment.  The  sitting 
magistrate  for  the  week  in  Sydney  could  order  a  punishment 
of  25  lashes,  but  a  regular  Bench,  which  consisted  of  at  least 
three,  could  order  as  many  as  300.  In  the  outer  settlements 
during  the  "  teens  "  of  the  colony  a  single  magistrate  had  the 
same  power  as  the  full  Bench  at  Sydney ;  but  the  Governor 
was  always  supposed  to  know  and  approve  before  any  extra 
heavy  punishment  was  inflicted. 

The  gaol  gangs  had  to  work  in  irons  on  some  public 
work,  their  hours  being  from  6  in  the  morning  till  6  at  night, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  locked  up. 

The  convicts  distributed  amongst  the  settlers  were 
clothed,  supported  and  lodged  hy  them,  and  their  manner 
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and  hours  of  work  were  diversified.  The  master  had  no 
power  of  corporal  punishment  over  his  assigned  servant : 
even  though  he  were  a  magistrate  he  was  forced  to  apply 
to  some  other  magistrate  to  order  punishment.  But  in  those 
days  magistrates  were  very  accommodating.  It  wasn't  a 
case  of  "  You  scratch  my  back  and  TU  scratch  yours  ;"  but 
**  You  order  100  for  my  servant's  back  and  I'll  order  100  for 
yours."  The  Select  Committee  in  181 2  recommended  a  large 
extension  of  the  assignment  system,  rightly  judging  that  life 
on  a  farm,  or  with  a  family,  was  far  more  likely  to  lead  to 
reformation  than  life  in  the  gangs  of  Sydney.  But  life  under 
the  rule  of  a  private  master  did  not  always  turn  out  to  be  all 
**  beer  and  skittles,"  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  Some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  **  family  "  system,  which  the  Committee  were 
disposed  to  think  resulted  from  assignment  were,  however, 
lost  in  cases  of  men  of  large  influence  with  large  farms, 
obtained  as  grants,  for  one  man  has  been  known  to  have 
had  as  many  as  eighty  convicts  assigned  to  him,  and  thus 
under  his  control.  And  the  reader  will  not  forget  that 
for  many  years  the  Government  supplied,  not  only  the  land 
and  labour  without  cost  to  the  recipient,  but  the  means  of 
working  the  one  and  clothing  the  other,  also  free  of  cost. 
But  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  when 
the  Assignment  system  is  being  dealt  with  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

The  female  convicts,  in  the  earlier  days,  were  marched 
from  the  ship  to  the  penitentiaries,  but,  later  on,  arrangements 
were  made  by  which  they  could  proceed  at  once  from  the 
ship  to  private  service.  As  early  as  18 19  it  was  the  custom 
for  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  Sydney  Gazette^  the 
only  paper  published  at  that  time,  intimating  that  a  certain 
ship  with  female  convicts  had  arrived,  and  that  married  men 
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or  householders  requiring  domestic  servants  could  attend  on 
a  certain  day  and  "  take  their  choice." 

In  the  later  batches  the  women,  after  being  mustered  on 
board,  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  were  sent  up  by 
water  to  the  Parramatta  factory  and  assigned  to  service  by 
the  Council,  every  encouragement  being  given  to  marriage. 
Writing  on  this  subject  Cunningham  says : — ** Mewing  these 
veterans  in  vice  up  in  a  factory  when  such  a  disparity  of 
sexes  exists  among  us  (this  was  in  1824,  when  the  female  did 
not  amount  to  one  eighth  of  the  male  population)  not  only 
tends  to  materially  affect  the  advancement  of  population  in 
our  young  community,  but  gives  rise  to  the  most  abominable 
crimes,  while  manifestly  tending  to  the  seduction  and 
prostitution  of  our  young  colonial  females,  who  may  be 
justly  said  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  fanciful  speculation  of 
preserving   an  ideal  morality  among  our  depraved   English 

importations The     love-matches     among    this 

j5ortion  of  our  population  certainly  often  savour  not  a  little  of 
the  romance  of  olden  time.  Not  a  few  of  our  factory  fair 
have  beeen  wooed  and  won  by  a  sort  of  telegraphic  courtship, 
carried  on  by  means  of  hand  and  handkerchief  signals  from  a 
commanding  eminence  over-looking  the  domicile  of  these 
nymphs,  the  most  puzzling  point  for  the  love- born  swain 
being  that  of  finding  out  the  name  of  his  pledged  bride,  in 
order  to  obtain  her  release  from  the  police  bench  for  the 
consummation  of  their  nuptials.  Not  a  few  happy  matches 
have  resulted,  too,  from  the  tender  attachments  formed 
within  the  love-inspiring  walls  of  the  lock-up  house ;  nay,  it 
is  even  asserted  that  such  have  taken  place  when  the 
sentimental  couple  were  in  course  of  initiating  *  revolutionary 
principles'  at  Cubit's  peripatetic  seminary  (tread-mill).  A 
twelvemonth  scarce  has  passed,  indeed,    since  a  rich   and 
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amorous  Sydney  youth,  with  the  bloom  of  fifty-six  summers 
on  his  checks,  was  linked  in  love's  dear  bands  with  one  of 
our  pretty  penitents,  from  whose  eyes  he  first  drank  in  the 
sweet  infection  while  his  *  fairest  of  the  fair  *  was  performing 
penance  in  the  public  stocks  on  a  market-day  (with  her 
gown-tail  drawn  over  her  head),  for  dabbling  too  deeply  in 
strong  waters  on  the  previous  evening." 

At  this  time,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  women,  there  was 
always  an  eager  competition  among  lowly  swains  for  every 
vacant  hand  that  presented  itself.  It  is  said  that  widows 
were  scarcely  permitted  to  give  their  mourning  weeds  a 
second  day's  sunning  before  the}-  were  again  entangled  in 
another  matrimonial  web.  There  is  a  record  bearing  on 
this  point.  A  buxom  washerwoman  hurriedly  begged 
audience  of  her  master  one  evening  and  solicited  an  advance 
of  two  dollars  to  enable  her  to  get  married  in  the  morning. 
"  Married !"  exclaimed  the  master ;  **  why,  you  told  me 
only  three  days  ago  that  you  had  a  husband  in  England." 
**  So  I  did,  sir,"  sighed  the  fair,  "  but  I  have  received  a 
letter  since  acquainting  me  that  he  has  suffered." 
"  Suffered !"  re-echoed  the  master,  dropping  his  voice  in 
tenderness,  "  dear  me,  what  has  he  suffered  ?"  '*  He  has  been 
hanged,  sir,"  whimpered  the  petitioner ;  and  clinking  the 
dollars  into  her  pocket,  she  tripped  out  of  doors  to  solace  her 
widowed  heart  with  the  joys  of  a  second  husband. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  female  convicts  great  abuses 
prevailed  for  many  years.  The  women  were  indiscriminately 
given  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  demanded  them,  and  were 
received  rather  as  prostitutes  than  as  servants;  and  so  far 
from  being  induced  to  reform  themselves,  the  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  they  were  disposed  of  operated  as  an 
encouragement  to  general  depravity  of  manners. 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  Governor  Bligh  it  was  shewn  that 
two-thirds  of  the  children  annually  born  within  the  colony  were 
illegitimate ;  but  after  the  first  twenty  years  the  report  was 
that  marriages  were  becoming  more  frequent,  and  prostitution 
less  prevalent.  Governor  Macquarie  received  orders  from  the 
Home  Government  **  to  keep  the  female  convicts  separate  till 
they  can  be  properly  distributed  among  the  inhabitants,  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  best  derive  the  advantages  of 
industry  and  good  character." 

In  1 810  Governor  Macquarie  recommended  that  as 
many  male  convicts  should  be  sent  out  as  possible,  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  largely  depended  on  their  numbers  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  female  convicts  were  as  great  a  draw- 
back as  the  others  were  beneficial.  But  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  see  this,  and 
reported  as  follows : — "  They  are  aware  that  the  women  sent 
out  are  of  the  most  abandoned  description,  and  that  in  many 
instances  they  are  likely  to  whet  and  encourage  the  vices  of  the 
men,  whilst  but  a  small  proportion  will  make  any  step  towards 
reformation  ;  but  yet,  with  all  their  vices,  such  women  as 
these  were  the  mothers  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhubitauts  now 
existing  in  the  colony ,  and  from  this  stock  only  can  a  reasotmUe  hope 
be  held  out  of  rapid  increase  to  the  population  ;  upon  which  iticrease^ 
here,  as  in  all  infant  colonies,  its  growing  prosperity  in  great 
measure  depends.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  how  much 
misery  and  vice  are  likely  to  prevail  in  a  society  in  which  the 
women  bear  no  proportion  to  the  men.  In  the  colony  at 
present  the  number  of  men  compared  to  that  of  women  is  as 
2  to  I ;  to  this,  in  great  measure,  the  prevalence  of  prostitution 
is  reasonably  to  be  attributed  ;  but  increase  that  proportion, 
and  the  temptation  to  abandoned  vices  will  also  be  increased, 
and  the  hopes  of  establishing  feelings  of  decency  and  morality 
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amongst  the  lower  classes  will  be  still  further  removed.  The 
supply  of  women  to  the  colony  must,  however,  be  naturally 
diminished  by  the  proposed  system  of  employing  convicts  in 
Penitentiary  Houses;  and  your  Committee  think  this  an 
additional  reason  for  affording  increased  facilities  to  the  wives 
of  male  convicts,  who  may  wish  to  accompany  or  follow  their 
husbands  to  New  South  Wales.  This  permission  is  now 
seldom  granted,  and  that  only  to  the  wives  of  men  transported 
for  life  or  for  14  years.  It  is,  however,  the  most  eligible  way 
of  providing  the  colony  with  women,  and  one  which  may 
with  very  great  advantage  be  extended.'' 

In  this  last  particular  the  committee  took  a  wise  view  of 
the  situation,  and  not  a  few  substantial  families — substantial 
in  more  than  one  sense — were  afterwards  built  up  from  the 
re-union  of  man  and  wife,  the  latter  as  a  free  woman  being 
**  sent  for,"  and  having  come,  secured  the  husband  as  an 
**  assigned  servant."  Queer  conditions  of  family  life, 
certainly;  but  better  that,  for  both  husband  and  wife  and 
children,  than  no  family  life  at  all !  I  must  refrain  from  even 
a  passing  remark  upon  the  idea  of  the  Committee  of  building 
up  prosperity  by  the  "  rapid  increase  of  population,"  the 
mothers  being  "  women  of  the  most  abandoned  description," 
sent  out  from  England  as  irreclaimable.  In  the  present  day 
the  idea  appears  so  outrageous  in  its  novelty  that  the  bare 
thought  of  it  almost  takes  one's  breath  away,  and  he  is  afraid 
to  search  for  illustrations  shewing  the  operation  of  the  scheme. 
England's  loss  in  this  case  was  certainly  not  gain  to  New 
South  Wales. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— THE  ASSIGNMENT  SYSTEM. 

ITS  INTRODUCTION  —  CONVICT  FREEMASONRY — TRICKERY  OF 
MECHANICS — UNEQUAL  PUNISHMENTS — WHITE  SLAVERY — 
THE  "  LEASING  "  SYSTEM  —  FORAGING  EXPEDITIONS  — 
SETTLER  CONVICTS  —  MR.  BIGGS*  REPORT —  GOVERNOR 
BOURKE's  AMENDMENTS — FULL  REGULATIONS — FREE  USE 
OF  THE  LASH. 

rHE  assignment  system,  under  which  convicts  were 
distributed  amongst  the  free  or  freed  population,  was 
established  at  an  early  date,  during  Governor 
Hunter's  administration,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
prisoners  generally  understood  that  assignment  to  private 
persons  was  a  much  preferable  fate  to  being  retained  by 
Government  or  sent    to  public  labour. 

The  system  was  brought  to  its  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment during  Governor  Macquarie's  reign,  that  gentleman 
having  bent  his  enet^es  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
population,  bond  as  well  as  free,  through  the  country 
which  was  then  so  rapidly  being  opened  up  for  settlement. 
The  newly-arrived  prisoners  had  not  been  many  hours 
within  the  Sydney  Heads  before  they  knew  that  there 
was  a  choice  open  for  them,  and  they  shaped  their 
Qonduct  accordingly.  A  sort  of  freemasonry  appeared 
to  exist  between  convicts  of  a  certain  "  school,"  and  the  new 
arrivals  from  the  parent  establishment  sixteen  thousand 
miles  away  were  soon  discovered  by  former  graduates  who 
had  crossed  the  sea  before  them  and  become  "located"  in 
the  new  land.  The  general  means  of  communication  between 
the  shore  and  the  convict  ships  was  through  the  Government 
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boat's    crews,    who    were    themselves     servants    assigned 
to    one    or    other     of    the     harbour    officials ;  and    these 
men     acted    the    part     of     **  telegraphs "     between     new 
arrivals     and      any      acquaintances      they      might      have 
on     shore,     so    that     wives     who     had     just     come     out 
could  communicate  with  their  husbands,  or  those  who  should 
have  been  their  husbands,  and  old  associates  were  brought 
together.     Boats  manned  by  convicts,  either  in  private  or 
public  employment,  hovered  about  a  prison  ship  from  the  time 
of  her  arrival  until  she  had  discharged  the  last  of  her  living 
cargo.     Every  eflfort  was  made  to  avoid  being  sent  to  public 
labour,  for  which  there  was  a  great  demand  during  Mac- 
quarie's  time,  when  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
other  mechanics  were  religiously  **  kept  in  government  "  and 
employed  upon  the  public  buildings  which  Macquarie  had  such 
a  craze  for  erecting.     These  "telegraphs*'  were  not  slow  in 
acquainting  new  arrivals  with  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  all  professed  ignorance  of  any  handicraft 
connected  with  the  building  art.     The  Government  at  last 
ordered  that  any  prisoner  who  was  discovered  to  have  con- 
cealed his  trade  should  be  severely  punished,  and  as  the  chief 
engineer  in  Sydney  and  the  superintendent  of  convicts  kept  a 
close  watch  upon  the  prisoners  in  private  assignment,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  if  they  possessed  any  knowledge  or  skill 
in  the  desired  direction,  many  of  the  mechanics  were'  sooner 
or  later  discovered  and  at  once  removed  from  the  service 
of  the  master  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned,  and  sent  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  Government  gangs. 

One  writer  on  this  subject  says : — "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  want  of  skilled  labour  for  private  enterprise 
was  such  that  most  of  the  free  settlers  and  emancipist 
employers  willingly  afforded  assistance  to  prisoners  to  evade 
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the  regulations.  The  great  demand  for  skilled  labour  and  its 
almost  entire  absorption  b}'  the  Government,  were  indeed 
productive  of  the  worst  results ;  favoritism,  bribery,  and 
petty  scheming  were  fostered  ;  the  most  bare-faced  falsehood 
on  the  part  of  both  master  and  servant  was  frequently  resorted 
to ;  and  at  the  same  time  private  enterprise  was  checked  and 
hampered  in  a  most  deplorable  manner.  It  likewise  often 
happened  that  convicts  who  had  relatives  or  friends  in 
Sydney  procured  themselves  to  be  assigned  to  them  by  pro- 
fessing a  knowledge  of  the  particular  trade  or  pursuit  (if  not 
connected  with  building)  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  in 
some  cases  even  considerable  sums  of  money — the  friJiits 
probably  of  former  crimes — were  paid  by  prisoners  to 
influential  parties  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  them  as 
assigned  servants.  The  assignment  was,  of  course,  in  such 
cases  merely  nominal ;  and  if  the  application  was  successful, 
as  in  fact  it  generally  was,  the  convict  was  thenceforth 
almost  as  free  from  interference  and  control  as  if  he  had 
landed  in  the  colony  a  free  man. 

"  This  inequality  of  punishment — these  premiums  held  out 
to  craft  and  cunning — were  amongst  the  worst  features  of  the 
transportation  system.  The  country  mechanic  or  labourer, 
transported  perhaps  for  some  share  in  a  poaching  affray,  but 
comparatively  innocent  in  heart,  unsophisticated  in  character 
and  unknown  to  the  criminal  class,  was  generally  doomed  to 
the  heaviest  toil ;  while  the  successful  city  swindler,  forger, 
or  pickpocket  managed,  with  the  help  of  money  or  the 
assistance  of  former  friends  or  associates  who  had  preceded 
him  in  his  enforced  exile,  not  only  to  escape  the  just 
penalty  of  his  offences,  but  to  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of 
existence,  where  labour  was  better  paid  and  life  much  more 
easily  supported  than  in  the  country  from  which  he  had  been 
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banished.  Whatever  its  benefits  to  particular  convicts,  or 
even  to  the  colony  at  large  in  developing  its  resources,  the 
system  of  private  assignment  was  fertile  in  the  production  of 
plans  of  petty  scheming,  craft,  and  evasion ;  as  well  as 
frightfully  unequal  in  its  operation  on  the  prisoners."  The 
frightful  inequalities  here  referred  to  will  receive  full 
illustration  before  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  exhausted. 
Whether  the  "place"  obtained  by  a  convict  was 
favorable  to  good  living  or  the  reverse  depended  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  assigned. 
In  distributing  the  prisoners  among  private  employers  no 
account  was  taken  of  their  rank  as  criminals  ;  a  •*  lifer,"  who 
had  been  guilty  of  murder  stood  an  equal  chance  of  an  easy 
life  with  the  poor  wretch  who  had  got  seven  years  for 
stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  starving  children,  or  the  man 
convicted  of  some  political  offence.  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  light  in-door  trades,  such  as  tailoring  or 
shoemaking,  generally  fell  into  comfortable  quarters;  they 
could  not  be  employed  on  public  works  or  as  farm  labourers, 
and  were  as  a  rule  applied  for  by  the  "  understrappers "  in 
the  Government  service,  such  as  overseers,  clerks,  and  other 
of  the  fry  who  assumed  gentility  if  they  had  it  not.  These 
men  had  no  use  for  tailors  or  shoemakers  in  their  offices  or 
homes,  but  they  made  money  out  of  them,  nevertheless.  They 
would  permit  the  men  to  undertake  work  for  others  on  their 
own  account,  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  ranging 
from  5/-  upwards  per  week.  The  men  either  hired  them- 
selves for  wages  or  set  up  in  business  on  their  own  account 
being  always  careful,  of  course,  to  give  their  master  the 
weekly  sum  agreed  upon  ;  and  they  would  gladly  have  paid 
much  larger  amounts  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  freedom 
thus  purchased.     It    has  been   stated  that   in   some   cases 
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convicts  who  were  possessed  of  money  on  their  arrival,  and 
who  managfed  to  get  some  suitable  person  to  apply  for  them 
as  assigned  serva^ts,  bought  up  the  masters'  interest  in  their 
labours  at  once^  the  masters  agreeing  to  forego  all  future 
•claims  and  merely  exercise  a  nominal  control  over  them  in 
order  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  men  here  referred  to 
were  looked  upon  with  a  very  jealous  eye  by  their  fellow 
convicts  who  were  condemned  to  heavy  manual  labour  under 
Government  or  masters  who  had  lands  to  cultivate  or  buildings 
to  erect. 

One  very  bad  feature  of  the  assignment  system  was  that 
^established  during  the  days  when  the  military  were  all 
powerful — namely,  the  practice  of  assigning  servants  to 
magistrates  and  other  officers  under  Government  in  part 
payment  of  their  salaries.  One  magistrate  would  sometimes 
have  as  many  as  eight  convicts  assigned  to  him  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  quite  irrespective  of  the  number  to  which  he  was 
entitled  as  a  settler  under  the  regulations ;  and  these  servants 
were  rationed  exclusively  from  the  public  store,  as  though 
they  were  in  Government  employ,  and  as  the  magistrates  or 
•other  officials  were  permitted  to  let  these  **  Government 
servants  "  out  on  hire,  they  were  able  to  add  to  their  income 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  The  ration  of  a  single  individual 
was  estimated  at  about  £1^  per  year,  and  as  it  was  not 
required  to  feed  the  man,  who  was  working  for  wages 
elsewhere,  it  was  either  sold  by  the  master  or  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  other  servants  who  had  been  assigned 
to  him  as  a  private  settler ;  and  the  money  thus  made  or 
saved,  added  to  that  which  the  convict  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  hiring  himself  out,  amounted  to  about  £^0  a  year.  This 
amount  multiplied  by  6  or  8,  will  give  the  reader  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  sort  of  salary  which  these  masters  were 
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enabled  to  draw  annually.  Referring  to  this  practice,  and 
the  incentives  to  crime  which  it  furnished,  one  writer  says : — 
"  The  direct  interest  which  a  master  had  under  such  circum- 
stances in  shielding  his  men  from  punishment  for  their 
offences  acted  as  a  strong  encouragement  to  crime.  The 
prisoners  knew  that  if  detected  they  had  little  to  fear^ 
because  it  was  their  masters'  interest  that  they  should  escape. 
They  knew  that  if  flogged  or  imprisoned  he  would  be  the 
loser,  and  therefore  felt  assured  that  he  would  exert  himself 
to  prevent  it.  They  were  also  aware  that  as  long  as  they 
regularly  brought  him  the  weekly  amount  agreed  upon  he 
would  not  be  inclined  to  look  too  narrowly  into  the  means  by 
which  it  was  obtained."  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  during  the  period  when  this  practice  prevailed 
magistrates  were  amongst  the  largest  employers  of  the  labour 
furnished  by  the  Government. 

But  the  evil  was  not  concentrated  in  the  magisterial 
office,  for  the  under- superintendents,  overseers,  and  clerks 
in  charge  of  Government  gangs,  seventy  per  cent,  of  whom 
had  been,  or  were  at  the  time,  convicts  themselves,  were 
"  salaried "  in  the  same  way.  They  regularly  drew  the 
rations  of  the  men  assigned  to  them,  which  they  sold  to  the 
settlers,  and  allowed  the  men  to  hire  themselves  out  or  **  do 
for  themselves,"  provided  they  handed  over  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  money  they  earned  or  "made."  This  phase  of  the 
assignment  system  formed  the  subject  of  high  Departmental 
inquiry  in  1821,  and  a  Parliamentary  paper  was  issued 
containing  the  following  statements : — 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  overseers  are  remunerated  has 
appeared  to  every  one  capable  of  forming  a  judgement  of  its 
effects  to  be  highly  objectionable  ;  it  consists  in  the  allowance 
of  a  ration  and  a  half,  and  the  assignment  of  one  or  more 
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convicts,  who  are  in  most  cases  victualled  by  Government, 
and  who  in  return  for  the  exemption  that  is  allowed  to  them 
from  all  control,  and  the  pursuit  of  any  occupation,  engage  to 
pay  their  overseer  a  sum  amounting  to  five  shillings  per  week, 
if  they  allowed  the  overseer  to  draw  ^their  ration,  and  ten 
shillings  per  week  in  case  they  draw  it  themselves.  The 
effects  produced  by  this  arrangement  on  the  convicts  at  their 
first  distribution  has  already  been  observed,  and  its  con- 
tinuance is  no  less  injurious  to  the  system  of  discipline  than 
to  the  parties  whom  it  is  intended  to  remunerate.  The 
assigned  convict  becomes  in  many  instances  responsible  to  a 
person  who  is  in  no  higher  condition  than  himself,  many  of 
the  overseers  being  themselves  convicts.  The  selection  of 
the  assigned  convicts  being  left  principally  to  the  overseer,  it 
is  made  with  reference  to  the  means  of  payment  possessed  by 
them,  and  not  to  their  character  or  conduct ;  hence  it  has 
happened  that  the  most  guilty  indi^dduals  have  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  that  were  declared  to  belong  exclusively  to 
good  conduct,  and  that  they  have  purchased  them  with 
money  instead  of  gaining  them  by  long  servitude. 

"The  majority  of  the  assigned  convicts  consists  of 
mechanics,  who  are  enabled  by  their  industry  to  fulfil  their 
engagement  to  their  overseer  as  long  as  their  labotn:  is  in 
demand;  and  they  are  protected  from  arrest  by  being 
furnished  with  passes  signed  by  the  superintendent,  as  a 
special  protection  in  the  districts  to  which  they  may  resort ; 
but  if  the  demand  for  their  labour  or  industry  should  fail,  or 
what  more  frequently  occurs,  if  the  profits  they  may  derive 
from  it  be  spent  in  luxury  and  excess,  the  weekly  payment  to 
the  overseer  falls  into  arrear,  and  he  is  compelled  to  apply 
either  to  the  magistrate  for  punishment,  or  to  the  principal 
superintendant  for  the  assignment  of  another  convict ;  againi 
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if  the  employer  of  the  asagacd  convict  fails  in  paying  his 
wages,  the  Overseer  is  not  only  a  loser,  but  the  convict  |S 
Tetnmed  to  the  service  of  Government^  by  whi^  a  certaw 
amount  of  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  him  for  the  default  of 
another.'* 

In  not  a  few  cases,  and  especially  at  posts  some  distance 
from  the  seat  of  authority,  the  overseers  and  their  walking 
**  salaries  "  have  been  known  to  plot  and  execute  foraging 
expeditions,  under  which  th6  moveable  possessions  of  setters 
in  the  bush  have  been  made  to  isuddenly  disappeaib  asid 
bushrangers  have  received  the  credit  of  the  acts  of  pkH)4§r. 
The  system  brought  forth  its  natural  fruit.  The  overseers 
lost  both  inclination  and  power  to  make  the  gax^  under 
their  control  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  and  it  was 
declared  that  the  labour  of  one  free  man  would  equal  that  of 
three  of  the  prisoners  employed  on  public  works.  Hence 
arose  tile  cdoaialism,  "  Government  stroke/* 

When  the  ass^ment  systeifo  was  introduped  th^  ooloi^ 
was  im  a  state  bordering  upon^tignadbbn^  Privates  enterprise 
was  only  just  btdginmng  to  msutifest  jtadCf  in  fitful  thf;obbings» 
and  the  numtierof  xonvict's  on  the  hands  of  the  Gox^rnment 
wds  jEar  greater  thte'the  few  jiiiblid -works  then  beii^  carried 
on  could  absorb ;  and  as  the  prisoners  wei^e  ^  spuroe  of 
constantly  increasing  trouble  mid  expense  to  the  Governm^t 
wesghi;y  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  settlers  ^nd^dth^^s 
to  enlarge  their  borders  and  extend  their  operations,  tl]^ 
-Services  of  the  convictrs  i^ing  jdaced  at  their  disposal  without 
paiyment.  The  few  settlers  who  had  brought  a  little  catpital 
to  the  colony  made  such  rap&d  headway  by  means  of  the 
:lit)eral  gi-ants  of  land  and  stock  made  by  the  Govern^oaent, 
wpid  the  cheap  labour  placed  at  their  command,  tha;t  oth^s 
I  oif  the  *ame  class  soon  found  their  way  over  the  water  from 
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England  and  India,  and  after  a  time  tlie  demand  tor  tlie 
services  of  the  convicts  began  to  exceed  the  supply,  and  tiae 
order  of  things  was  reversed.  The  Government  had  no 
longer  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  settlers  to  take  the 
convicts  "off  the  store,"  but  were  in  a  position  to  dictate 
terms  and  enforce  regulations  concerning  the  food,  ddthing 
and  work  of  the  human  cattle  handed  over  to  them.  This 
was^  good  for  the  convicts,  if  not  for  the  Government,  for  up 
to  this  time  they  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  harshness 
by  the  masters  ta  whom  they  had  been  assigned  as  unskilled 
labourers,  and  who  used  the  lash  indiscriminately  as  the  best 
nieans  of  extracting  a  larger  amount  of  work  from  those  who 
had  been  handed  over  to  them.  In  January,  1804,  a  general 
order  was  issued  by  Governor  King  requiting  all  persona 
who  applied  for  convicts  to  sign  an  indenture  to  clothe  and 
maintain  those  who  might  be  assigned  to  them  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  and  clothing 
being  specified.  In  return  for  this  they  were  empowered  to 
extract  from  each  convict  assigned  to  them  a  certain  amouni 
of  work,  die  hours  of  daily  labour  being  fixed  at  ten,  although 
if  a  man  could  perform  a  specified  daily  task  in  less  than  ten 
hours  he  was  allowed  to  hire  himself  out  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time,  the  master  having  a  preferential  right  to  his  extra 
services,  if  he  thought  fit  to  pay  therefor,  at  a  rate  per  hour 
fixed  by  the  Grovemment. 

The  condition  of  the  cqnvicts  who  were  assigned  to 
masters  living  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  was  in  many 
cases  little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  and  if  the  employer 
happened  to  possess  a  large  "estate,"  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  overseers  who  were  themselves  convicts,  their 
potion  was  hard  in  the  extreme^  for  these  overseers  were 
sometimes  as  brutal  as  they  were  unprincipled,  and  being  fs^f 
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removed  from  any  Court  of  Justice  they  indtilged  their  cruel 
inclinations  to  the  full,  the  unfortunate  victims  having  no 
means  of  redress  or  relief.  Hundreds  of  the  men  who  **  took 
to  the  bush,"  as  the  phrase  went,  did  so  from  no  other  motive 
than  to  escape  from  the  tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected 
at  the  hands  of  these  brutal  under- masters. 

The  men  who  were  assigned  to  masters  of  the  less 
wealthy  class  were  infinitely  the  best  off,  for  the  master  acted 
as  his  own  superintendent  and  lived  on  the  farm  with  his  . 
family  and  his  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  six  servants.  Regard 
for  the  members  of  his  own  household  impelled  him  to 
preserve  among  his  servants  something  like  decency,  and 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  decency  about  the  snaaller  farms 
which  had  no  existence  on  the  larger  ones,  where  the  men  were 
herded  together  Hke  pigs  to  luxuriate  in  their  own  filth. 
Under  kind  treatment  and  fairly  good  living  many  of  the 
convicts  assigned  to  this  middle  class  of  settlers  became 
reformed  and  useful  members  of  society ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand  ill-treatment  called  into  play  all  the  worst  passions  of  the 
men  whose  lives  were  made  a  misery  to  them,  and  if  they 
could  not  revenge  themselves  directly  upon  the  master  they 
did  so  indirectly  by  instructing  his  children  in  every  kind  of 
vice,  sowing  seeds  in  the  youthful  mind  which  soon  sprang 
up  to  bear  most  bitter  fruit. 

Some  of  the  settlers  who  had  been  convicts  themselves, 
and  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  land  by  Governor 
Macquarie  after  their  sentences  had  expired,  proved  masters 
of  the  very  worst  type.  Many  of  them  were  criminals  of  the 
lowest  rank,  and  had  neither  means  nor  inclination  to  work 
the  land  given  to  them.  Being  anxious  to  give  them  full 
opportunity  of  reform  the  Governor  lent  them  cattle  from  the 
public  herds,  kept  them  in  rations  from  the  public  store,  and 
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allowed  them  to  have  one  or  more  assigned  servants  as 
labourers. ,  As  may  be  imagined,  there  was  no  improvement 
on  the  establishments  formed  after  such  fashion.  Master 
and  servant,  being  kindred  spirits,  fraternised  in  evil — living 
in  the  same  hut,  eating  together,  and  together  drinking  from 
the  same  rum  bottle.  The  rations  from  the  store  were  soon 
exhausted,  the  farm  was  sold,  and  the  erstwhile  "  farmer " 
became  a  roving  vagabond,  a  curse  to  the  district  in  which  he 
lived. 

The  following  extract  from  Commissioner  Bigg's  report 
will  shew  how  this  sort  of  thing  operated.  He  says : — **  The 
employment  of  convicts  in  the  service  of  the  lower  classes  of 
settlers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  anything  beyond  their 
rations,  or  to  stimulate  or  reward  their  industry  by  paying 
for  the  extra  labour,  is  very  pernicious.  The  convict  is  thus 
allowed  to  leave  his  home  in  pursuit  of  labour  that  he 
cannot  find  there,  and  he  is  out  ol  reach  even  of  the 
imperfect  control  of  his  necessitous  master.  Governor 
Macquarie  has  endeavoured  to  restrain  this  practice  by 
several  orders  ;  and  in  some  of  the  districts,  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  lower  class  of  settlers,  the  magistrates  have  lately 
found  it  necessary  to  enforce  their  execution,  both  by  exacting 
the  fine  imposed  by  those  orders,  and  by  removing  the 
convict  labourers  from  the  control  of  those  settlers  who  could 
not  furnish  them  with  employment.  The  great  inconvenience 
and  interruption  that  complaints  against  these  servants 
occasion  to  the  settlers,  and  the  risk  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  leaving  their  property  to  seek  redress  from  the 
magistrates,  is  severely  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony :  some  of  them,  especially  those  who  had  themselves 
been  convicts,  feel  a  degree  of  commendable  reluctance  in 
making  a  complaint   against   a  convict  labourer   for  mere 
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incapacity,  and  would  rather  submit  to  the  unrequitecf 
expense  of  his  maintenance  than  be  the  cause  of  the  infliction 
of  unmerited  punishment.  This  feeling  is  in  some  degree 
attributable  to  a  sympathy  with  that  condition  which  was 
once  their  own,  and  is  not  corrected  until  they  acquire 
property,  and  a  disposition  to  ifnprove  and  augment  it. 
Others,  influenced  by  less  humane  considerations,  or  by  a 
dislike  of  the  trouble  of  complaining,  allow  the  convict  to 
seek  employment  where  he  can  find  it,  or  leave  him  in  the 
towns,  where  he  is  apprehended.  He  is  in  these  cases  sent 
to  gaol,  where  he  receives  an  allowance  of  one  pound  of 
bread  a  day,  until  he  is  taken  by  another  settler;  and  if  he 
should  be  sent  to  Sydney  or  Panramatta,  he  is  placed  in  one 
of  the  Government  gangs.  6y  this  means  his  incapacity  for 
agricultural  labour  is  not  removed,  and  his  disposition  and 
habits  of  indolence  are  in  most  cases  confirmed?' 

In  one  sense  the  most  difiicult  class  of  convicts  to  deal 
with  were  those  who  had  occupied  superior  positions  of  life 
in  the  old  country — the  men  with  no  trade,  and  who  were  as 
devoid  of  the  rough  physical  strength  necessary  to  ordinary 
bush  work  as  they  were  devoid  of  mechanical  skill.  None  of 
the  settlers  were  agreeable  to  feed  and  clothe  such  "long- 
coated  gentry,"  as  they  were  called,  knowing  that  the  work 
they  could  get  out  of  them  in  return  would  not  compensate 
them.  They  were  also  useless  for  employment  upon  Govern- 
ment works,  and  large  as  was  the  stafl"  of  clerks  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  it  was  not  nearly  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
absorption  of  the  full  stream  of  "  better  class "  criminals 
that  was  constantly  pouring  into  the  colony — for  be  it  known 
that  not  a  few  of  the  "  swell  mob "  of  old  England  were 
among  the  **  patriots"  who  crossed  the  sea.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  Macquarie's  time,  and  that  kind-hearted,. 
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though  vain,  Governor  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  them.  Those  of  them  who  had  means — and  not 
a  few  brought  with  them  considerable  capital — became , 
ticket -of-leave  men  very  shortly  after  their  arrival,  the 
Governor  no  doubt  thinking  that  the  Government  stores  should 
not  be  placed  under  contribution  for  the  keep  of  men  who 
could  not  work,  and  who  were  in  a  position  to  support 
themselves.  As  dealets  and  traders  these  men  flourished, 
arid  some  of  them  rose  to  considerable  affluence,  ialthough 
they  were  always  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  the  other 
convicts,  who  were  compelled  to  labour  hard  on  Government 
works  or  under  private  masters  before  they  could  secure  a 
a  ticket  that  would  enable  them  to  "  do  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Biggs  thus  refers  to  these  men  and  Macquarie's 
method  of  dealing  with  them  ; — "  The  system  of  gralnting 
tiekets-of4eave  to  these  convicts  on  their  arrival  too*  quickly 
and  abruptly,  elevates  them  from  a  condition  of  punishment 
to  a  stkte  of  comparative  enjoyment.  There  are  many 
instances  in  Sydney  of  the  successful  exertion  of  these  people 
as  retail  traders ;  but  their  success  feeds  their  vanity  as  well 
as  their  vices,  and  they  speedily  lose  that  sense  of  huttiility 
and  contrition  which  is  essential  to  a  state  of  punishrtient  and 
reform.  Another  evil  arising  from  it  is  the  state  of  compara- 
tive equality  in  which  it  places  them  with  that  part  of  the 
population  which  came  free  into  the  colony ;  and  with  those 
who,  having  been  sent  as  convicts  at  a  period  when  similar 
indulgences  were  not  so  freely  granted,  feel  surprise,  and 
some  degree  of  mortification,  when  they  see  them  bestowed 
upon  persons  who,  in  their  opinions,  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  them.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
some  difiiculty  is  disposing  of  those  convicts  who  have  been 
in  the  higher  situations  of  life,  and  to  whose  attainments 
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some  respect  is^naturally  paid  even  in  a  state  of  punishment." 
But  it  was  not .  in  the  "  twenties  "  only  that  leniency  was 
shewn  to  soft-handed  criminals.  The  sentences  of  the 
Criminal  courts  of  the  present  enlightened  age  are  sometimes 
made  to  shape  to  a  point  of  lightness  in  the  case  of  criminals 
of  "  superior  position  "  not  at  all  consistent  with  justice. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  generalize  the  conditions  of  the 
<:onvicts  under  the  assignment  system  and  the  relation  they 
bore  to  their  masters,  for  the  regulations  were  as  varied  as 
the  method  of  their  observance  was  irregular,  and  no  single 
-description  |could  be  made  to  answer  for  the  whole.  The 
reader  will,  therefore,  pardon  the  unavoidable  disjointedness 
of  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  and  overlook  apparent 
discrepancies  and  repetitions. 

The  favoritism  shewn  to  the  **  pure  merinos  "  who  were 
well-affected  towards  the  existing  Government  in  the  matter 
of  the  assignment  of  convicts,  was  a  notorious  circumstance 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Governors  between  Phillip  and  Bourke. 
The  Governor,  by  Act  of  ParHament,  had  the  sole  disposal 
and  control  of  the  convicts,  and  in  a  community  where  likes 
and  hatreds  were  peculiarly  strong,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  friends  of  those  in  power  should  have  the  choice  of 
servants  and  secure  the  best  articles  in  the  Gubernatorial 
market.  Those  in  the  town  yifpuld  have  assigned  to  them 
the  only  good  cooks  or  gardeners  available,  while  the  country 
friends  would  have  a  miniature  manufacturing  township  on 
their  estates,  getting  hold  of  the  shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  masons,  and  mechanics  of  any  class  ;  while  those 
without  influence  would  have  to  put  up  with  such  servants  as 
they  could  get  out  of  the  unskilled  crowd.  Sir.  R.  Bourke 
reduced  assignment  to  a  simple  and  fairly  just  system,  and, 
abandoning  his  prerogative,  gave  to  a  board  of  commissioners 
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the  power  to  distribute  convict  labour,  regulations  being 
formed  for  their  guidance,  and  which  in  their  faithful 
observance  gave  something  like  equality  to  the  apportionment, 
priority  of  application  and  the  requirements  of  the  applicants 
receiving  attention.  Of  course,  the  favoured  few  of  the  old 
regime  could  not  see  any  justice  in  such  a  method : 
monopolists  never  did  and  never  will  recognise  the  rights  of 
others  to  a  share  of  that  which  they  have  come  by  long  habit 
to  look  upon  as  peculiarly  and  exclusively  their  own.  To  these 
men  Governor  Bourke  appeared  as  a  meddlesome  fellow,  who 
did  not  fully  understand  the  true  principles  of  nepotism. 
And  this  Governor  further  offended  some  of  the  more 
powerful  masters  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  set  about 
correcting  some  of  the  abuses  under  which  the  convicts 
suffered.  Until  his  time  assigned  servants  could  not  reckon 
as  one  of  their  belongings  the  right  of  petition,  but  they  soon 
learned  that  any  petition  sent  to  him  would  receive  his 
perscHial  attention.  An  unscrupulous  master  could,  by 
magnifying  some  trifling  fault,  prevent  a  good  servant  from 
obtaining  his  ticket,  and  thus  prolong  the  poor  fellow's 
servitude.  Governor  Bourke  saw  the  evil,  and  at  once 
applied  corrective  measures.  He  investigated  these  cases, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  did  so  was  a  great  protection  to 
the  servants  and  a  check  upon  the*  masters.  The  notorious 
white  slave-driver  of  Patrick's  Plains  (Mudie)  wrote  to  his 
Excellency  seeking  to  deter  him  from  receiving  petitions  from 
convicts ;  but  Bourke,  adverting  to  this  letter,  in  writing  to 
Jlidge  Therry,  shewed  his  firmness  in  the  right  by  saying : 
"  To  this  I  need  hardly  tell  you  I  will  never  consent.  I 
should  indeed  be  an  unworthy  representative  of  majesty  if  I 
refused  to  receive  a  petition  from  a  man  in  bonds." 

The  full  portrait  of  this  Legree  the  Second  will  be  given 
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fifltheir  dn,  and  after  glancing  at  it,  the  reader  will  not  feel  in 
the  least  degree  surprised  that  he  should  seek  to  debar  the 
convicts  from  arijr  privilege,  however  slight. 

The  regulations  for  rations,  clothing,  &c.,  for  assigned 
servants,  were  strbject  to  occasional  alteration,  but  the 
following,  which  operated  between  1830  and  1840,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  supply  in  the  best  regulation 
days. 

Rations. — The  weekly  ration  consisted  of — lalbs.  wheat 
or  9lbs.  scfconds  flour ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  master,  j^lbs.  maize  meal  and  gibs,  wheat,  or  ylbs.  seconds 
flour  and  7lbs.  beef  or  mutton,  or  4ilbs.  salt  pork,  2  02s.  salt, 
2-02S.  soap.  Any  articles  which  the  master  might  supply 
beyond  those  specified  were  considered  as  indulgeneies,  and 
likely  to  be  discontinued  at  any  time. 

Cloth  I  Wg. — The  clothing  to  which  assigned  servants  ^^re 
entitled  annually  consisted  of  two  frocks  or  jackets,  three 
shirts,  twO'  p2^r^  of  trousers,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  one  hat  or 
cap,  and  these  were  to  be  issued  as  follows: — On  ist  May  in 
each  year — One  woollen  jacket,  of  Parramatta  or  strcmg 
English  cloth ;  one  pair  woollen  trousers,  ditto ;  one  shirt, 
one  pair  shoes,  one  hat  or  cap.  On  ist  August — One  stdri^ 
one  pair  shoes.  On  ist  November — One  woollen  or  duok 
jadket,  one  pair  wooUen  of  duck  trousers,  as  best  suited  the 
age  or  state  of  health  of  the  man  during  the  sumtner  season ; 
one  shirt,  one  pair  shoes.  The  shirts  were  supposed  to  be  of 
strong  linen  or  cotton,  and  the  shoes  of  stout  and  durable 
leather.  Each  man  had  also  to  be  kept  constantly  supptied 
with  at  least  one  good  blanket  and  palliasse  or  wool  matrass^ 
which  were  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  master. 

When  Governor  Macquarie  arrived  the  weekly  ration 
allowed    by  law  to  each  assigned  prisoner  was  ylbs.  beef  or 
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4lbs.  pork,  ^nd  81bs.  of  wheat ;  but  this  was  generally 
regarded  as  insufficient,  and  Macquarie  issued  an  order  in 
1820  in  which  this  ration  was  spoken  of  as  "  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  a  man."  But  many  of  the  employers  allowed 
more  than  the  quantity  stipulated  in  the  regulations,  and 
some  of  them  served  out  tea  and.sug^,  or  milk  and  vegetables 
to  their  servants  as  luxuries.  The  allowance  of  wheat  had  to 
be  ground  into  flour  by  the  prisoners  themselves  and  this 
was  generally  performed  by  the  assigned  convicts  in  their 
own  time  by  means  of  portable  steel  hand*mills,  with  which 
the  houses  of  the  settlers  were  supplied.  On  some  of  the 
older  stations  the  remains  of  these  "  old  grinders  "  may  still 
be  se^n  amongst  the  lumber  m  the  yards. 

Male  assigned  convicts  were  classed  under  the  various 
heads  of  field  laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  mechanics ; 
and  the  services  of  the  last-named  class  being  of  more  value 
than  those  of  the  former,  two  were  estimated  in  assignment 
as  equal  to  those  of  two  or  more  field  laborers.  In  the 
assi^ment  of  convicts  scarcely  any  distinction  was  made 
either  on  account  of  the  period  of  the  sentence,  or  on  account 
of  the  age,  the  character,  or  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  and 
the  previous  occupation  of  a  convict  generally  determined  his 
condition  in  the  colony. 

If  a  convict  were  a  domestic  servant  before  transportation 
he  found  ready  employment  under  the  assignment  system, 
for  if  well  ccMiducted  he  was  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
received  wag^s  from  ;^io  to  £1$  per  year  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  with  good  masteis.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  the  good  ones  were  treated  alike ;  for  some 
of  them  were  treated  little  better  than  slaves  by  those  whom 
they  served,  and  who  aspired  to  rank  with  the  "  iaristocracy  " 
of  the  land. 
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Convicts  who  were  mechanics  were  also  well  treated  as 
assigned  servants ;  but  they  suffered  from  the  hardship  of 
being  too  much  in  favour  with  the  authorities,  and   were 
generally  kept  under  the  thumb  of  the  Government,  to  do 
government  work.     The  better  the  tradesman  the  less  likeli- 
hood was  there  of  his  obtaining  employment  under  a  private 
master.     This  was  specially  the  case  in  Governor  Macquarie's 
time,  and  mechanics  would  not  confess  to  being  such  for  fear 
of   the    consequences.     A    blacksmith,    carpenter,    mason, 
cooper,  or  wheelwright  was  a  very  valuable  servant  in  a 
country  where  skilled  labour  was  scarce,  and    was  eagerly 
sought  after.    This  was  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
after  hearing  all  the  evidence  about  this  class  of  assigned 
servants : — "  As  the  mechanic  can  scarcely  be  compelled  by 
punishment  to  exert  his  skill,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
master  to  conciliate  his  convict  mechanic  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  work  well ;  in  too  many  cases  this  is  effected  by 
granting  to  the  skilled  convict  various  indulgences,  by  paying 
him  wages,  by  allotting  to  him  task- work,  and  by  permitting 
him  after  the  performance  of  his  task  to  work  on  his  own 
account ;    and,    lastly,    by    conniving    at    and    overlooking 
disorderly    conduct ;  for    the    most    skilled   mechanics    are 
generally  the  worst  behaved  and  most  drunken." 

Dr.  UUathorne's  testimony  was  very  much  to  the  point. 
He  says : — "  There  is  another  evil  resulting  iErom  the 
assignment  of  mechanics  to  masters,  which  is  this,  that 
they  generally  have  Monday  as  a  holiday ;  and  indeed  the 
mechanics  have  their  masters  very  much  in  their  power,  and 
I  have  seen  the  masters  put  to  very  great  perplexity  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  subject  to 
the  power  of  their  men ;  for  instance,  the  printers  are  very 
much  in  the  power  of  their  assigned  servants.     When  I  have 
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had  myself  printing  worh  to  do,  and  have  been  anxious  to 

have  it  done,  where  an  engagement  has  been  made,  and  it  has 

been  understood  that  the  printing  should  be  done  at  a  certain 

period,  I  have  found  that  the  masters  are  so  much  in  the 

power  of  their  men,  that  they  will  work  when  they  like  or  take 

a  great  deal  of  time  to  themselves.     I  may  observe  the  same 

thing  with  regard  to  the  coachmaker  ;  he  is  complaining  that 

he  cannot  get  his  work  done  as  he  would  wish  to  have  it  done. 

Another  evil  is  that  these  men  generally  take  a  leisure  day  to 

spend  that  which  they  receive  as  wages ;  and  in  consequence, 

on  the  Monday,  particularly  in  Sydney,  there  was  a  great 

deal  of  drunkenness  amongst  the  assigned  servants.     And  one 

thing  I  particularly  remarked :  There  was  of  course  a  great 

deal    of    quarrelling    amongst    those   men,   and    they    used 

invariably  to  come  upon  Hyde  Park,  the  place  of  recreation, 

to  decide  those  quarrels,  and  until  the  year  I835  the^e  used 

to  be  three  or  four  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  day  ;  those  men 

used  to  come  to  decide  their  quarrels  on  Hyde  Park  every 

Monday,  where  brutal  fights  ensued,  and  where  it  was  a  long 

time  before  anybody  appeared  to  disperse  them,  unless  the 

Catholic  clergyman  went  to  disperse  them,  which  was  very 

frequently  the  case."     But  some  of  the  mechanics  were   as 

good  men  as  they  were  tradesmen,  and  not  a  few  of  them 

succeeded  in  building  up  for  themselves  by  honest  labour  both 

reputation  and  fortune. 

The  greater  number  of  assigned  convicts  were,  however, 
employed  as  agricultural  labourers,  shepherds,  &c,  no  fewer 
than  8000  of  them  being  thus  employed  in  1835,  when  the 
herds  and  flocks  were  scattering  over  the  plains  in  the 
interior,  and  the  waste  places,  hitherto  unknown,  were  being 
made  to  yield  the  fruits  of  husbandry.  Their  condition  was 
in  the  main  one  of  considerable  hardship,  and  they  were 
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inferior  as  a  class  to  either  male  domestics  or  medaawiics ;  but 
they  received  abundance  of  food,  and  many  of  them  drew 
wages,  or  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other  indulgences. 
The  measure  of  their  comfort,  however,  depended  uppn  the 
character  of  their  masters  and  the  number  employed;  and 
whether  they  had  an  overseer  over  them,  as  in  large  farm^  or 
were  directly  under  their  masjter,  as  on  smaU  ernes.  The 
overseers  generally  were  either  ticket-of-leave  men  or  emanci- 
pists. They  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  could  not 
succeed  in  other  occupations^  and  were  as  a  rule  quite  unfitted 
to  be  charged  with  the  task  of  regulating  others,  who  were 
really  on  a  level  with  them. 

The  shepherds  had  a  very  solitary  life  of  it,  and  were, 
exposed  to  more  dangers  than  any  other  class.  Away  from 
the  centre  and  even  the  boundary  of  settlement,  they  literally 
carried  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  hundreds  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  vengeance  or  murderous  propensities  of  the 
aborigines.  These  were  the  real  pioneers  of  the  cDimtry. 
These  were  the  men  who  reclaimed  waste  places,  and  settled 
the  land,  while  their  masters,  who  received  the  credit,  rested 
in  safety  amidst  the  comforts  of  whatever  civilization  existed. 
The  shepherd,  like  all  men  who  lead  solitary  lives,  was  eith^ 
a  very  good  or  a  very  bad  man.  Dr.  Ullathorne  speaks  of 
some  of  them  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Stockmen  fared 
as  did  the  shepherds,  but  had  a  somewhat  freer  life — though 
by  no  means  less  dangerous — and  were  said  to  be  **  the  most 
vicious  of  all  the  assigned  servants." 

As  a  class  the  convicts  who  were  assigned  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  might  have  been  expected.  In  many 
cases  assignment  was  the  stepping  stone  to  thorough  reform ; 
in  other  cases  it  was  a  steep  road  downwards,  leading  to  the 
very    lowest    depth    of    degradation.     Sir.   George   Arthur, 
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•Governor  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  likened  the  convict  to  a 
slave,  and  described  him  "  as  deprived  of  liberty,  exposed  to 
all  the  caprice  of  the  family  to  whose  service  he  may  happen 
to  be  assigned,  and  subject  to  the  most  summary  laws.  His 
condition  in  no  respect  differs  from  that  of  the  slave,  except 
that  his  master  cannot  apply  corporal  punishment  by  his  own 
hands,  or  those  of  his  overseer,  and  has  a  property  in  him 
only  for  a  limited  period.  Idleness  and  insolence  of 
expression  or  of  looks,  anything  betraying  the  insurgent 
spirit,  subject  him  to  the  chain-gang  or  the  triangle,  or  hard 
labour  on  the  roads." 

Governor  Bourke  designated  as  a  slave  code  the  law 
which  enabled  a  magistrate,  invariably  himself  a  master  of 
convicts,  to  inflict  50  lashes  on  a  convict  for  **  drunkenness, 
disobedience  of  orders,  neglect  to  work,  absconding,  abusive 
language  to  his  master  or  overseer,  or  any  other  disorderly  or 
dishonest  conduct."  For  the  offences  quoted  the  convict 
could  likewise  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  solitary 
confinement,  and  labour  in  irons  on  the  roads. 

The  lash  was  kept  going  with  great  regularity  upon  the 
solid  soil  of  the  assigned  servant  backs,  as  witness  the 
following  statistics  picked  out  at  random  from  many: — In 
1835  the  number  of  summary  convictions  in  New  South 
Wales  amounted  to  22,000,  although  the  number  of  convicts 
in  the  colony  did  not  then  exceed  28,000.  In  one  month  in 
1833,  no  less  than  247  convicts  were  flogged  and  nine  thousajid 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  lashes  inflicted,  which  would  give 
for  the  year  2,964  floggings,  and  above  108,000  lashes  inflicted, 
chiefly  for  insolence,  insubordination,  and  neglect  of  work.  In 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  where  the  law  was  even  more  severe,  in 
1834  there  were  15,000  convicts;  the  summary  convictions 
amounted  to   15,000,  and  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  to 
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50,000.  Conc^ning  flogging,  Rev.  Dr.  Ullathorne  said — 
"  The  effect  of  the  scourge  is  exceedingly  bad  on  the  men  ; 
the  man  after  that  becomes  altogether  worthless,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  degradation  about  him-  that,  even  among  the 
prisoners  themselves,  he  has  lost  cast ;  and  generally  in  such 
cases  the  degradation  will  be  felt  much  more  by  a  better  man 
than  it  would  by  a  worse  man ;  the  punishment  is  much  more 
severe  upon  the  better  convict  than  upon  the  worse ;  and, 
again,  it  is  far  more  severe  upon  the  first  infliction  than  it  is 
afterwards ;  for  after  the  first  infliction  the  feeling  of  degra- 
dation begins  to  be  lost,  a  man's  pride  gets  up,  and  he  hardens 
himself  to  the  infliction,  whilst  he  makes  his  boast  among  his 
comrades  as  to  the  amount  of  infliction  he  can  endure  ;  and, 
I  beheve,  though  you  will  find  many  men  amongst  them  that 
have  not  been  flogged,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  number 
that  have  been  flogged  once,  and  have  been  flogged  twice. 
When  a  man  goes  through  a  scourging  once,  he  generally 
goes^through  several  scourgings.  I  recollect  hearing  of  a  man 
who  had  been  but  three  years  in  the  colony,  and  who  had 
received  1600  lashes." 

It  was  true  that  if  a  convict  were  ill-treated  he  could 
complain  of  his  master,  and  if  he  substantiated  his  charge, 
the  master  was  deprived  of  his  services ;  but  in  order  to  do 
this,  the  convict  must  go  before  a  bench,  first  obtaining  a  pass 
from  his  master,  and  this  bench  might  be  loo  miles  distant, 
and  was  composed  of  magistrates,  themselves  owners  of  con- 
vict labour  ;  so  it  ||may  be  imagined  that  legal  redress  was 
rarely  sought  for,  and  still  more  rarely  obtained  by  the  slave 
servant  against  the  master,  who  himself  perhaps  had  been  a 
convict  in  the  earlier  days. 

How  could  it  be  expected,  under  circumstances  such  as 
these,  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  assigned  servants  should  be 
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highly  refined  ?  The  wonder  is  that  it  was  not  worse  than  it 
really  was,  ^nd  in  aU  conscience  it  was  bad  enough.  Some 
horrible  stories  have  been  told  concerning  them — :Stories  which 
the  writer  would  not  dare  to  repeat,  even  if  he  had  the  incli- 
nation. 

Occasionally  instances  occurred  of  remarkable  devotion 
on  the  part  of  convicts  to  their  masters,  but  in  every  case 
those  masters  were  humane,  fair-dealing  men.  At  the  time 
this  is  being  written  there  is  living  in  the  Bathurst  district  a 
man  who  crossed  the  mountains  as  an  assigned  servant  in 
i8?2»  His  master  treated  him  kindly  from  the  first,  and 
received  in  return  most  faithful  service;  and  when  that 
master  died,  no  mourner  more  sincere  followed  his  remains 
to  the  grave  than  this  man  was.  Sixty- six  years  have  passed 
since  he  first  crossed  the  mountains,  and  the  old  man  may 
still  be  seen  in  his  place  upon  the  estate — spending  his  last 
days  in  ease  and  contentment  with  the  son  of  the  master 
whom  he  so  faithfully  served. 

Another  illustration  of  the  good  fortune  which  sometimes 
attended  the  better  class  of  masters  in  the  assignment  of 
servants  is  related  by  Judge  Therry :— **  The  case  of  good 
fortune  was  that  of  a  settler  whose  name  for  the  nonce  shall  be 
Fox.  To  him  was  assigned  a  servant  named  Edward  Cane, 
transported  from  Ireland  for  an  agrarian  disturbance.  He 
had  been  a  snug  farmer  at  home,  and  abroad  became  in- 
valuable as  a  superintendent  of  his  master's  estate.  From 
his  skill  in  agriculture,  and  his  good  temper  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men.  Cane,  after  having  served  his  seven  years' 
sentence  in  Fox's  employment,  became  manager  of  his  whole 
property,  receiving  a  liberal  salary,  which  was  paid,  not  in 
money,  but  in  cattle  and  horse  stock.  After  twenty  years  of 
service  he  thus  became  a  wealthy  man.     He  died  in  the  same 
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service  into  which  he  first  entered  as  an  assigned  servant. 
Shortly  before  his  death  his  master  had  born  unto  him  a  son. 
Cane  was  complimented  by  being  appointed  godfather  to  the 
boy.  The  old  man  made  a  will  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his 
property,  the  accumulated  earnings  of  twenty  years  and 
upwards  of  arduous  toil,  to  the  lucky  little  bantling,  who  is 
now  the  leading  gentleman  in  his  district.  The  stock  be- 
queathed to  him  greatly  increased  during  his  long  minority, 
and  on  coming  of  age  the  fortunate  grandson  found  himself 
one  of  the  most  extensive  stockowners  in  New  South  Wale^.'* 

Sir  Richard  Bourke  won  the  highest  admiration  from 
those  whose  hearts  were  not  beyond  feeling,  by  his  humane 
and  prudent  policy  towards  the  convicts  generally.  At  the 
period  of  his  arrival  there  were  four  separate  Acts  of  Council 
relating  to  summary  process  and  punishment  of  convicts, 
which  Acts  were  full  of  errors  and  contradictions,  leaving  an 
open  door  for  the  passing  of  illegal  sentences.  Bourke  saw 
the  necessity  for  amendment  of  the  existing  law,  and  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to  stop  the  legalised  injustice  which  it 
encouraged.  He  prepared  a  new  Act,  which  repealed  the 
other  four,  and  consolidated  and  simplified  the  law  so  as  to 
make  it  serve  the  wisest  purpose — securing  labour  under 
equitable  conditions,  and  the  progressive  reformation  of  the 
convicts.  As  previously  stated,  the  Act  prepared  by  him 
defined  the  law ;  abolished  magisterial  parlour  courts,  and 
established  petty  sessions  under  public  observation  ;  encour- 
aged convicts  to  amend  their  ways,  and  restricted  the  exces- 
sive and  capricious  use  of  the  lash. 

Such  instances  ot  kindness  on  the  part  of  masters, 
however,  were  very  rare  indeed  ;  and  they  only  serve  to  shew 
out  more  clearly  by  contrast  the  general  harshness  and 
oppression  in  which  the  masters  indulged  during  the  whole 
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time  the  assignment  system  had  Hfe.  It  operated  in  all  its 
hideousness  until  between  1838  and  1840,  when  orders  for  its 
discontinuance  were  received  from  the  home  authorities,  the 
cessation  of  transportation  alid  the  in  pouring  of  free 
immigrants  rendering  a  change  necessary.  Under  its 
operation  New  South  Wales  became  one  of  the  largest  slave 
plantations  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  form  of  slavery  being 
more  degrading  than  that  existing  anywhere  the  wide  world 
over  in  times  either  ancient  or  modern.  I  have  only  lightly 
touched  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  system  ;  they  will 
not  bear  probing  in  public — the  rottenness  and  corruption 
that  would  be  revealed  would  be  too  offensive  to  look  upon. 
"  It  would  have  been  far  more  merciful,"  says  one  writer 
who  moved  amongst  the  scenes  which  he  described,  "  to  have 
hanged  all  who  violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  than  to 
have  sent  them  out  to  New  South  Wales,  subject  to  the 
unmerciful  treatment  of  human  tigers,  who  tortured  or  killed 
those  within  their  power  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
moment.  I  saw  many  a  fine  man  die  in  misery,  inch  by  inch, 
from  the  oppression  he  experienced — the  most  cruel  of  all 
deaths.''  For  over  fifty  years  New  South  Wales  was  one 
vast  charnel  house ! 

The  following  extract  from  regulations  issued  by 
the  Governor  in  1829,  and  to  which  document  were  attached 
the  signatures  "  William  Dumaresq,  James  Busby,  E.  Deas 
Thompson,"  will  serve  to  shew  how  the  increasing  business 
was  transacted : — 

"  As  an  aversion  to  honest  industry  and  labour  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  most  of  the  convicts  incurring  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  they  shall  be  employed  at  some  species  of  labonr 
of  an  uniform  kind,  which  they  cannot  evade,  and  by  which 
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they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  habituated  to 
tegular  employment. 

**  With  this  view,  all  labour  of  a  complex  nature,  the 
quantity  of  which  cannot  be  easily  determined,  is  to  be 
studiously  avoided,  and  the  convicts  are  to  be  employed 
exclusively  in  agricultural  operations,  when  the  public 
buildings  or  other  works  of  the  settlement  do  not  absolutely 
require  their  labour. 

**  In  these  operations  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  spade  shall 
be  as  much  as  possible  adopted ;  and  where  the  number  of 
men  w£o  can  be  employed  in  agriculture  is  sufficient  to  raise 
food  for  the  settlement  with  these  implements,  the  use  of  the 
plough  shall  be  given  up ;  and  no  working  cattle  are  to  be 
employed  in  operations  which  can  be  effected  by  men  and 
hand-carts. 

"  No  Sugar  or  Tobacco  or  other  article  which  might  be 
used  by  the  Convicts  as  a  luxury,  and  which  might  offer  an 
inducement  to  plunder,  is  to  be  cultivated  at  the  penal 
Settlements.  The  principal  articles  to  be  cultivated  are 
Wheat  and  Maize,  to  Such  an  extent  as  to  allow  of  exportation 
if  necessary. 

**  A  monthly  medical  inspection  is  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
of  the  Convicts  on  the  Settlement  by  the  medical  officer  in 
charge,  who  will  make  a  report  to  the  Commandant  of  their 
general  state  of  health, 

**  The  Commandant  is  vested  with  the  control  of  every 
department  on  the  Settlement ;  every  person,  whether  free  or 
bond,  being  subject  to  his  orders. 

"  All  trafficking  and  trading  between  free  and  bond  on  the 
Settlement  shall  be  strictly  prohibited  and  severely  punished. 

**  The  convicts  under  colonial  Sentence  shall  be  steadily 
and  constantly  employed  at   hard  labour  from   sunrise  t6 
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sunset,  one  hour  being  allowed  for  breakfast  and  one  hour 
for  dinner  during  the  winter  six  months,  but  two  hours  will 
be  allotted  for  dini^er  during  the  summer. 

"  The  convicts  shall  be  worked  in  field  labour  with  the  hoe 
^tnd  spGid^  in  gamgs,  not  fewer  than  fifteen,  nor  more  than 
twenty.  No  task  work  shall  be  allowed.  There  shall  be  an 
overseer  attached  to  eaich  gang,  and  to  every  five  gangs  a 
constable,  who  shall  assist  the  overseers  |in  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  men. 

'*  The  constables  and  overseers  are  not  to  strike  or  push 
the  convicts,  and  no  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  but  by  the 
express  order  of  the  commandant. 

**  As  a  reward  of  and  encouragement  to  good  conduct,  the 
prisoners  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  to  be  called  the 
first  and  second  classes  respectively.  No  prisoner  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  second  class  who  shall  not  have  served  on 
the  settlement  for  two  years,  if  a  prisoner  for  seven  years ; 
for  four  years,  if  for  fourteen  years  ;  and  for  six  years,  if  for 
life.  But  convicts  who  have  been  respited  from  a  capital 
sentence,  shall  in  no  case  be  admitted  into  this  class  until, 
upon  the  representation  of  the  commandant,  their  sentences 
shall  have  been  mitigated  by  the  Governor. 

"  The  prisoners  in  the  first  class  receive  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  ration,  one  ounce  of  tobacco.  They  are  to  be 
employed  on  the  lighter  and  least  laborious  operations,  and 
from  this  class  exclusively  are  men  to  be  drawn  for  constables 
and  overseers,  clerks,  or  servants  to  the  officers,  &c. 

"No  convict  shall  be  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Commandant's  office,  or  have  access  to  any  of  the  records 
kept  there. 

**  No  prisoner  transported  for  life,  or  for  any  heinous  or 
atrocious  crime,  shall  be  employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a 
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common  labourer.  Those  prisoners  of  the  first  class  selected 
as  constables  and  overseers  are  allowed  the  usual  distinctive 
dress,  and  in  addition  to  their  rations  2lbs.  flour  and  loz. 
tobacco  per  week ;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  convict  in  a 
penal  Settlement  he  allowed  to  receive  pecuniary  reward. 
Two  years  service  as  a  constable  or  overseer  shall  be 
considered  equal  to  three  years'  servitude  on  the  Settlement. 

"  The  wife  of  a  convict  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  join 
her  husband  until  he  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  first 
class,  and  the  Commandant  shall  have  recommended  him 
for  this  indulgence. 

**  The  wives  and  children  of  convicts  shall  be  allowed 
rations  and  slop  clothing  from  the  public  stores. 

"  The  wves  and  children  of  convicts  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  convey  money  or  property  of  any  kind  to  the  settlementr 
nor  to  possess  any  live  stock  or  poultry,  and  they  are  strictly 
to  be  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  trade  or  traffic  in  the 
Settlement  j  but  they  will  be  furnished  with  employment  in 
spinning  flax,  making  straw  hats  or  bonnets,  making  up 
slops,  and  such  other  work  as  they  may  be  capable  of 
performing,  the  materials  for  which  will  be  supplied  from  the 
Government  store.  They  will  receive  credit  in  the  books  of 
the  Settlement,  at  the  market  or  factory  prices,  on  such  work 
being  returned  to  the  stores ;  and  the  amount  of  their 
earnings  shall  be  annually  placed  in  the  Saving  Bank  at 
Sydney,  to  be  received  by  them  on  their  return  from  the 
Settlement,  as  a  means  of  support  on  their  arrival. 

**  Married  convicts  whose  families  have  been  permitted  to 
join  them  shall  be  allowed  to  live  in  separate  huts. 

**  If  any  money  or  property  shall  be  found  in  the  possession 
of  a  convict  or  the  family  of  a  convict  it  shall  be  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  Benevolent  Asylum. 
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**  The  labour  of  the  convicts,  excepting  only  those  assigned 
to  the  officers,  shall  be  wholly  and  exclusively  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  Settlement  generally,  and  the  indulgence  of 
working  on  their  own  account  after  the  usual  hours  of  public 
labour  shall  be  strictly  prohibited. 

"  No  convict  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  any  other  clothing 
than  that  which  is  issued  to  him  by  the  Government,  and  the 
number  of  each  convict  shall  be  painted  on  each  article  of 
dress,  before  and  behind. 

"  A  separate  barrack  is  to  be  provided  for  female  convicts  j 
and  if  employed  in  field  labour  they  are  to  be  kept  separate 
from  the  men. 

"  A  washing  gang  from  among  the  female  convicts  shall  be 
appointed,  to  wash  and  mend  the  clothes  and  air  the  blankets 
and  palliasses  of  the  prisoners. 

"  The  convicts  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  possess  knives, 
or  any  sharp  instruments ;  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons  are 
to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Barrack  Overseer,  and  he  will 
be  held  responsible  that  they  are  duly  collected  from  each 
convict  before  he  is  allowed  to  quit  his  seat  at  the  mes5  table. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  apply  to  those  married  convicts  or 
overseers  who  shall  have  been  allowed  to  live  in  separate 
huts. 

**  The  whole  of  the  convicts  will  be  mustered  on  Sunday 
morning,  arranged  in  their  several  gangs,  and  attended  by 
their  respective  overseers  and  constables,  when  they  will  be 
inspected  by  the  Commandant.  The  wives  and  families  of 
the  convicts  will  also  be  required  to  attend  the  Sunday 
morning  musters. 

**  The  prisoners  will  be  mustered  daily  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Convicts,  at  sunrise  before  they  proceed  to  labouf. 
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when  they  return  to  meals,  and  again  when  the  work  for  the 
day  is  closed. 

"  No  convict  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  or  transmit  any 
letter,  excepting  through  the  Commandant,  who  is  to  exercise 
his  discretion  in  opening  such  letters,  and  perusing  theit 
contents." 


CHAPTER  X.—TICKETS'OF^LEAVE. 

THE  SYSTEM  IN  FULL  EXERCISE — HOW  IT  OPERATED — REGULA- 
TIONS SHEWING  HOW  OBTAINED  AND  WHAT  OBLIGATIONS 
ATTACHED  THERETO — THE  PERIODICAL  MUSTER — FEMALE 
HOLDERS  —  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  —  FORM  OP  PASS  — 
GOVERNOR  MACQUARIE'S  LIBERALITY — WHERE  ARE  THEY  ALL? 

TICKET-OF-LEAVE  was  simply  a  permission  to 
the  individual  to  whom  it  was  granted  to  employ 
himself  for  his  own  benefit,  and  to  acquire  property  ; 
on  condition  of  residing  within  the  district  therein  specified, 
iand  of  presenting  himself  and  producing  his  ticket  before  the 
magistrate  at  the  periods  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  The 
holder  was  not  allowed  to  move  into  another  district  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Governor  entered  on  the  face  of 
the  ticket ;  and  the  ticket  was  liable  to  be  resumed  at  any 
time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  in  which  case  the  holder 
reverted  to  the  situation  of  a  prisoner  of  the  Crown  in  every 
respect. 
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^s  the  ticket-of-leave  system  may  be  said  to  have  found 
its  fullest  exercise  during  Governor  Bourke*s  administration, 
in  1835,  the  regulations  relating  to  their  issue  and  holding  at 
that  time  will  serve  to  shew  how  that  system  operated 
generally. 

The  first  and  indespensable  qualification  for  a  ticket  was 
the  completion  of  a  probationary  term  of  servitude,  viz. : — 
Four  years  of  a  sentence  for  7  years. 
Six  years  of  a        „        for  14  years. 
Eight  years  of  a     „  for    life, 

reckoned  from  the  date  of  employment  by  Government,  or  of 
assignment  to  private  service.  In  addition  to  that  probation 
one  year  was  added  for  every  change  of  service  of  any  male 
convict  appearing  to  have  been  occasioned  by  misconduct. 
One  year  was  also  added  for  every  punishment  inflicted  on  a 
male  convict  by  colonial  sentence,  except  that  to  an  irbned- 
gang,  or  penal  settlement,  in  which  case  the  probation 
re-commended  from  the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  Notwith- 
3tand  this  rule,  however,  magistrates  entertaining  an 
application  for  a  ticket-of-leave  were  not  precluded  from 
recommending,  at  the  instance  of  the  master,  a  remission  of 
the  additional  probation  required,  either  for  change  of  service 
or  punishment,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  subsequent 
good  conduct  of  the  applicant  had  merited  the  remission. 

No  strict  rules  were  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
panting  of  tickets  to  female  convicts,  other  than  those  laid 
down  for  the  males  under  the  original  regulation. 
Magistrates  were,  however,  enjoined  to  make  particular 
inquiry  concerning  the  eligibility  from  term  of  service  and 
good  conduct  of  the  applicant,  but  particularly  the  manner 
in  which  they  proposed  to  maintain  themselves  while  holding 
the  desired  indulgence. 
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Applications  for  tickets  had  to  be  presented  personally 
by  the  applicant  (on  a  form  supplied  for  that  purpose)  to  the 
Petty  Sessions  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  employed,  on 
such  day  or  days  in  every  month  as  the  Justices  might 
appoint.  One  magistrate  had  power  to  deal  with  applications 
in  conformity  with  the  regulations ;  but  no  application  could 
be  received  which  was  not  on  the  prescribed  form  and  signed 
by  the  master  or  overseer.  Blank  forms  were  supplied  to  the 
masters,  upon  demand,  and  they  were  required  to  be 
constantly  provided  with  forms  for  the  use  of  their  convict 
servants.  Should  the  master  consider  the  applicant  for  a 
ticket  underserving  the  indulgence,  he  was  required  to  state 
his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  bench,  with  the  grounds  of  it> 
and  if  he  declined  to  do  this  the  magistrates  did  not  entertain 
the  objection.  The  application  could  be  made  three  months 
before  the  term  of  probation  had  expired,  and  the  master  was 
bound  to  furnish  the  applicant  with  a  printed  form  of 
appjicaljion  and  a  pass  to  the  court  of  Petty  Sessions,  and 
further  to  answer  all  questions  of  the  court  concerning  the 
conduct  and  claims  of  the  applicant,  attending  personally  for 
such  purpose  if  required. 

If  any  convict  was  proved  to  have  knowingly  presented 
an  application  for  a  ticket  before  the  time  prescribed,  or 
made  any  false  entry  of  service,  either  with  respect  to  dates 
or  omitting  to  enter  the  several  services  in  which  he  had  been 
employed,  the  bench  immediately  reported  the  case  through 
the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts,  and  he  was  punished 
by  one  year  or  more  of  additional  servitude. 

The  court  entertaining  the  application  entered  on  the 
form  all  such  particulars  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
applicant,  as  could  be  obtained  from  his  present  or  former 
masters,  and  transmitted  the  document  with  others  prepared 
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during  the  month  to  the  Superintendent  of  Convicts,  for  the 
Governor's  information,  the  applications  being  first  copied 
into  a  book  for  that  purpose  by  the  clerk,  a  column  being 
left  to  enter  the  decision  when  obtained.  The  principal 
superintendent,  on  receipt  of  the  application,  examined  the 
records  of  his  office  for  any  facts  necessary  to  complete  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  or  against  the  claim,  and  then  forwarded 
the  documents,  with  his  report,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor.  If  the  application  was  rejected,  additional 
probation  being  required,  the  court  of  Petty  Sessions 
concerned  was  immediately  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  through 
the  magistrates  the  master  was  informed,  and  a  notice  posted 
inside  and  outside  the  court-house. 

Any  convict  whose  ticket-of-leave  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  Governor,  for  misconduct,  might  apply  for  its  restoration, 
through  the  master  to  whom  he  had  been  assigned,  who 
forwarded  his  reasons  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  and  the 
Superintendent  reported  thereon  and  sent  the  documents  on 
to  the  Governor.  Unless  in  this  manner  no  application  could 
be  made  for  the  restoration  of  a  ticket  until  the  convict  had 
served  a  probation  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  his  ticket 
being  cancelled,  when  the  original  regulation  could  be  carried 
out. 

Male  convicts  holding  tickets  for  the  district  of  Sydney 
and  residing  within  the  town  were  mustered  in  the  parishes 
in  which  they  resided,  under  the  inspection  of  a  police- 
magistrate,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  (or  the  second  if 
the  first  fell  on  Sunday),  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the 
magistrate  might  appoint ;  and  every  ticket  holder  in  the 
town  of  Sydney  leaving  his  residence  for  another  in  the  same 
parish  was  compelled  to  notify  the  fact  in  writing  to  the 
wardsman  within  twenty-four  hours  of  quitting,  and  also  give 
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a  similar  notice  to  the  wardsman  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  residence — neglect  of  this  regulation 
entailing  immediate  cancellation  of  the  ticket.  Those  living^ 
without  the  town,  but  in  the  district  for  which  Sydney  was 
the  place  of  Petty  Sessions,  were  mustered  quarterly. 
Holders  of  tickets  in  the  country  districts  were  also  mustered 
quarterly  at  the  court  house,  before  a  police-magistrate  if 
there  were  one  in  that  district,  or  otherwise  the  Clerk  of 
Petty  Sessions  under  the  inspection  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Immediately  after  each  muster  the  magistrates,  under 
whose  superintendence  it  was  held,  or  the  clerk  of  the  bench, 
had  to  report  the  names  of  all  absentees  to  the  Principal 
Superintendent  of  Convicts  for  the  Governor's  information. 

Magistrates  superintending  the  muster  had  liberty  to 
interrogate  the  ticket-holder  respecting  his  means  of 
subsistence  and  manner  of  life,  and  if  not  satisfied  that  he 
was  getting  an  honest  living,  he  made  a  special  report  of  the 
case.  If  a  ticket-holder  failed  to  attend  the  musters  and  did 
not  show  good  cause  for  non-attendance  he  was  deprived  of 
his  ticket;  also  if  he  were  found  at  any  time  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  district  for  which  the  ticket  had  been  granted, 
and  without  a  pass  or  other  authority. 

Women  holding  tickets-of-leave  were  not  required  to 
muster  in  person,  but  had  to  forward  a  report  to  the 
magistrate  superintending  the  muster  stating  that  they  held 
tickets  and  where  they  resided.  Any  omission  in  the  delivery 
of  these  reports,  or  any  false  statement,  rendered  the  ticket 
liable  to  cancellation.  Magistrates  had  power  to  dispense 
with  these  reports,  however,  in  the  case  of  married  women 
whose  characters  and  habits  justified  a  relaxation  of  this 
rule. 

Holders  of  tickets  shewing  reasonable  cause  could  obtain 
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from  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  a  pass  for  absenting 
themselves  from  the  district  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  14 
days  ;  but  a  pass  for  a  longer  time  had  to  be  granted  by  the 
Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts.  Application  had  also 
to  be  made  to  the  Principal  Superintendent  for  the  transfer 
ot  a  ticket  from  one  district  to  another. 

On  19th  April,  1849,  the  last  ticket-of-leave  regvdations 
were  published.     They  read  a,s  follows  : — 

**A11  tickets-of-leave  are  issued  fw:  particular  districts, 
named  in  the  ticket-of-leave ;  or  passports,  to  enable  the 
holder  to  remain  in  the  service  of  masters  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  location. 

'*  Every  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  required,  within  14  days 
after  his  arrival  in  his  district,  to  report,  either  personally  or 
in  writing,  to  the  Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions  of  his  district,  his 
name  and  ship,  residence,  the  name  of  his  master  or  employer, 
his  trade  or  calling,  or  his  mode  of  maintaining  himself ;  and 
also  to  do  so  between  the  ist  and  14th  January  in  every  year. 
Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  failing  to  comply  with  this  order 
will  be  reported  to  the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts 
with  a  view  to  having  his  indulgence  cancelled. 

"  If  he  is  on  passport  he  is  to  make  his  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  of  the  district  in  which  he  is 
employed,  instead  of  the  bench. 

"  He  is  required  to  report  every  change  of  service  or 
residence  in  the  district  within  14  days  of  its  taking  place ; 
and  if  beyond  the  boundaries,  such  change  of  service  can 
only  be  made  with  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  first 
obtained  for  that  purpose. 

"  Immediately  after  each  muster,  the  magistrate  under 
whose  superintendence  it  is  made  will  report  the  names  of  all 
absentees  to  the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts,  for 
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the  Governor's  information,  and  with  a  view  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  ticket. 

**  The  district  in  which  a  ticket -of- leave  is  considered  to 
have  effect  is  the  police  district  named  in  such  ticket, 
according  to  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Government. 

**  The  bench  of  magistrates  or  the  police  magistrate  of 
the  district,  will,  whenever  they  think  it  necessar}',  interrogate 
the  holder  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  respecting  his  means  of 
subsistence  and  manner  of  life,  and  if  he  shall  not  be  satisfied 
that  the  ticket-of-leave  holder  subsists  honestly,  he  will 
render  a  special  report  of  the  case  to  the  Principal 
Superintendent  of  Convicts  for  the  Governor's  information. 

"No  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  to  be  out  of  his  district 
without  a  pass,  except  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  a 
constable. 

"  Passes  to  leave  the  district  are  to  be  given  only  by  the 
the  police  magistrate,  or  by  two  magistrates  of  the  district 
acting  in  Petty  Sessions,  and  every  such  pass  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  clerk  of  the  bench. 

"Such  passes  can  only  be  granted  for  periods  not 
exceeding  fourteen  days,  and  no  passes  can  be  renewed,  nor 
any  new  pass  granted  to  the  same  person  until  after  the 
expiration  of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  former  one. 

"  Forms  of  the  passes  are  obtainable  at  the  police  office, 
upon  payment  of  2/6  fee. 

**  Passes  for  a  longer  period  than  14  days  can  only  be 
granted  by  the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts,  on  the 
application  of  the  ticket-of-leave  holder,  or  his  master, 
through  the  bench  of  magistrates  in  his  district. 

"  The  Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts  is  the  only 
person  who  can  grant  permission  to  any  holder  of  a  ticket-of- 
leave  to  change  his  district ;  and  all  applications  to  him  for 
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that  purpose,  or  for  permission  to  reside  beyond  the 
boundaxies  on  passports,  must  be  made  through  the  bench  of 
magistrates  of  the  district  in  which  the  ticket-of-leave  holder 
resides,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  2/61,  and  the  bench  is  required 
to  forward  such  applications,  with  their  remarks  thereon,  to 
the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts. 

"  The  breach  of  any  of  these  regulation^  will  subject  a 
ticket^ofrlieave  holder  to  be  deprived  of  his  indulgence,  and  to 
be  r^iimed  to  the  service  of  the  Government. 

.  "  No  ticket-of-leave  holder  for  a  country  district  is 
allowed  to  be  in  Sydney  without  a  pass ;  and  any  such  person 
found  there  without  authority  will  have  his  ticket  cancelled, 
and  be  immediately  removed  to  Cockatoo  Island. 

"  A  ticket-of-leave  holder  who  forfeits  his  indulgence, 
from  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  or  any  other  cause,  returns 
to  the  position  of  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  the  Crown,  and 
forfeits  all  the  privileges  he  possessed  while  holding  his  ticket: 
oWeave,  and  can  be  called  upon  to  serve  a  probation  of  three 
years,  before  his  indulgence  is  restored  to  him. 

"  The  holder  of  a  ,  ticket  is  liable  to  be  punished 
summarily  by  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  for  the  following 
oflfences,  namely,  misdemeanours,  pilfering,  simple  larcenies 
undur  £S'  Punishment — sentence  to  irons  for  six  or  twelve 
months.  Drunkenness,  absconding  from  district,  or  when 
beyond  the  boundaries  from  the  service  for  which  he  holds 
his  passport,  or  other  disorderly  or  dishonest  condifctT— the 
forfeiture  of  his  ticket*  In  addition  to  this,  as  an  ordinary 
prisoner  of  the  Crown,  he  may  be  punished  for  neglect  of 
wovk»  disobedienqe  of  ord^s,  or  absconding,  by  50  lashe^p 
two  months  to  the  treadpiill,  or  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  or  14  days*  solitary  confinement. 

"That  any  convict  absconding   from  districtf  or  the 
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service  of  his  employer,  during  the  subsistence  of  his  sentence 
of  transportation,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  in  a  summary 
way  by  the  tribunal  authorised  to  take  cognizance  of  such 
offences,  although  at  the  date  of  his  apprehension  his  original 
and  additional  sentences  may  have  expired  by  effluxion  of 
time,  and  he  will  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  way 
as  if  the  period  of  his  original  term  had  not  expired. 

**  All  sentences  to  irons,  to  the  roads,  to  imprisonment 
or  the  treadmill,  are  cumulative  on  a  prisoner's  original 
sentence,  and  have  to  be  served  in  addition  to  such  o^i^nal 
term  :  for  example,  if  a  prisoner's  sentence  is  14  years,  and 
he  receives  a  sentence  of  6  months  in  irons,  he  will  not  be  free 
until  he  has  served  14  years  and  six  months  from  the  date 
of  original  conviction. 

"  A  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  also  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Masters'  and  Servants'  Act,  by  which  he  may  be 
punished  by  imprisonment,  or  forfeituce  of  iKrages,  for  absience 
from  his  employer's  service,  for  disobedience,  or  neglect  of 
orders,  or  other  misconduct  in  service.  Or  if  he  obt^ns 
money  in  advance  from  an  employer  and  fails  to  enter  his 
service,  or  fails  tb-^^erform  his  agreement  in  anyway ;  for  all. 
these  offences  he  is  liable  to  punishment  under  the  above 
Act,  irrespective  of  any  other  punishment,  as  a  piisoner, 
where  the  offience  is  of  a  criminal  nature.  But'  under  the 
siiame  Act  a  ticket-of4eave  holder  can  also  compel  his 
employer  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract,  in  all  respects 
as  effiectually  as  if  he  (the  prisoner)  were  a  free  man. 

<*  Any  ticket-of-Jeave  holder  who  has  held  his  indulgence 
^th  good  conduct  for  three  years,  certified  to  by  three 
magistrates, '  or  persons  of  respectability  known  to  the 
Government,  may  apply  by  petitioh  io  the  Governor,  through 
the-  Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts,  for  a  conditional 
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pardon  ;  this  indulgence  enables  the  holder  to  exercise  all  the 
rights  of  a  jEree  subject,  and  to  proceed  to  any  part  o£  the 
world,  save  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  if  tried  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  excepting  also  the  place  where  he  was 
convicted. 

**By  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  provided  that  a  convict 
holding  a  ticket-ofJeave  is  allowed  ta  acquire  and  hold 
pers<Mial  property,  and  to  maintain  an  action  or  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  any  personal  property,  or  ior  any  debt  dtte  to 
him,  or  for  any  damage  or  injury  sustained  by  him ;  but  if  he 
should  at  any  time  forfeit  his  ticket-of-leave,  from  misconduct, 
the  property  acquired  by  him  will  become  absolutely  vested 
in  Her  Majesty,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Governor  of  the  colony, 

"  Addenda. — Every  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  required  to 
hold  his  indulgence  for  three  consecutive  years  with  good 
conduct,  and  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Principal  Superin- 
tendent of  Convicts  the  sum  of  £15,  by  yearly  instalments  of 
£S  each  (on  account  of  the  expense  of  his  passage  to  the 
colony)  before  a  conditional  pardon  can  be  issued  to  him. 

**  Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  who  ha§  h^ld  his  ticket  for 
two  years  with  good  conduct  (which  must  be  certified  by  three 
magistrates  or  persons  of  respectability  known  to  the 
Government),  and  who  has  paid  the  sum  of  ^10  on  account 
of  his  passage  money,  may  apply  by  peiition  to  the  Governor 
through  the  principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts  for  a 
conditional  pardon,  and  will  be  recommended  home  for  that 
indulgence ;  but  his  pardon  will  not  be  issued  until  he  has 
completed  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  ticket,  and  has 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Principal  Superintendent  of 
Convicts  the  remaining  £s  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  passage.  It  being, 
however,  understood  that  any  oflFence  conimitted  by  a  ticket 
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holder  aiter  he  has  been  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  a  pardon,  will  render  him  liabjbe  toi  have  that 
indulgence  withheld  (on  its  arrival)  for  such  a  time  as  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  may  see  fit." 


Form  of  Application  for  Ticket. 

Statement  of  the  service  of  John by.3hi|}  '!■;■■'" 

Applicant  for  a  Ticket  of  Le^ve  for  the  District  of  — 

1  Witii  B—  F— ,  from «..  to 

2  With  F—  A—,  from to 

3  With  J—  E— ,  from to 

4  With  L—  M— ,  from .,  to 

5WithN— 0— ,  from to 


Applicant's  S:tanding  Ko... 

Date  of  Arrival ^ , 

Place  of  Conyiction 

Time ^ 

Original    Sentence „.... 

Trade  or  Galling 


"  Additional  claims  for  particular  services  performed,  viz  : — 

**  I  certify  that  ,  of  Ship ,  has  been 

in  my  service  from to ,  and  that 

his  conduct  during  that  period  has  been 

"  To  the  Bench  of  Magistrates  at " 

Form  of  Pass. 
"Permit  A...  B...,  of  ship  C...  holding  a  ticket -of-leave 

No for  the  district  of  D...  (or  a  ticket  of  exemption,  or 

my  assigned  servant,  as  the  case  may  be)  whose  description 
and  personal  signature  are  on  the  other  side,  to  pass  from 
hence  to  E...  for  the  purpose  of  (here  errand  described),  and 
to  return  direct  to  this  place.    This  pass  to  be  in  force  for 

days  and  no  longer. 

"Given  at this day  of 1831. 

F.G. 
(Signature  of  Magistrate." 
"  To  all  whom  it  may  concern." 

J     Th^  descriptipn  of  the  bearer  was  endorsed  on  the  b^ck- 
of  the  pass,  giving  name,  ship,  year  of  arrival,  native  place, 
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trade  or  calling,  age,  height,  complexion,  hair,  eyes,  and 
general  remarks,  and  bearing  the  convicts  signature. 

The  system  of  granting  indulgences  to  the  convicts  found 
its  highest  exercise  during  Governor  Mactjuarie's  adminis- 
tration. As  I  have  already  shewn  in  **The  Story  of  the  Ten 
Governors,"  Macquarie  was  a  vain  man,  and  ambitious  as  he 
was  vain.  He  discountenanced  immigration,  contending  that 
the  colony  was  inte^nded  for  convicts,  and  by  granting 
indulgences  to  the  good  conduct  prisoners  he  sought  to 
jyromote  reformation  and  preserve  something  like  good  order. 
But  his  mistaken  zeal  carried  him  too  far,  and  in  large 
numbers  of  cases  crime  was  increased  instead  of  lessened, 
and  evil  habits  were  encouraged  rather  than  corrected  by 
undue  leniency.  That  which  is  acquired  very  easily  is 
frequently  estimated  lightly,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he 
dispensed  tickets-of-leave,  conditional  pardons,  free  pardons, 
and  certificates  of  freedom  to  all  and  sundry  of  the  convicts 
who  cared  to  take  the  trouble  to  apply  (and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  very  few  hesitated  to  make  the  request  under 
Such  circumstances)  wrought  more  evil  than  good  frequently. 
Every  convict  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  a 
second  conviction  came  to  look  upon  the  granting  of  one  or 
other  of  the  indulgences  named  as  a  duty  which  the  Governor 
owed  to  him  individually,  and  hence  applications  poured  in 
by  the  hundred,  until  at  last  the  Governor  himself  grew 
weary  of  dispensing  the  favours. 

A  ticket-of-leave,  as  already  stated,  enabled  the  holder  to 
go  anywhere  he  chose  within  a  certain  district,  and  to  employ 
himself  in  whatever  way  he  thought  fit  to  his  own  advantage. 
Those  persons  who  had  been  transported  for  life  were  granted 
conditional  pardons  if  they  maintained  a  good  character  for 
ten  years;  but  they  could   not   leave  the  colony.     If  they 
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continued  of  good  character  for  an  additional  five  years  they 
were  entitled  to  apply  for  an  absolute  pardon.  Those  whose 
sentences  were  determined  by  years — the  seven  or  fourteen 
years'  men — were  allowed  ta  apply  for  conditional  pardons 
when  they  had  served  three-fourths  of  their  time.  At  this 
time — 1818  and  182Q— an  absolute  pardon,  when  granted, 
was  registered  in  the  Governor's  secretary's  office,  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  5/-  to  the  principal  clerk.  It  contained  a 
declaration  under  the  hand  of  the  Governor  that  the 
unexpired  term  of  transportation  was  absolutely  remitted  to 
the  holder,  and  it  was  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  territory, 
A  conditional  pardon  contained  a  declaration  that  the 
sentence  of  the  holder  had  been  conditionally  remitted,  the 
condition  being  that  he  should  reside  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony  during  the  full  term  of  his  original  sentence,  and  the 
breach  of  this  condition  exposed  the  holder  to  servitude  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  his  original  sentence.  A  ticket- 
of-leave  simply  contained  a  declaration  of  the  Governor's 
pleasure  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  at  Government 
work  of  the  convict  holding  it,  and  permission  to  employ 
himself  in  any  lawful  occupation  within  a  given  district  for 
his  own  advantage.  But  its  continuance  depended  upon  the 
holder's  good  behaviour,  and  the  Governor's  pleasure. 
Certificates  of  freedom  attested  that  the  party  holding  it  had 
served  the  full  term  of  his  sentence  and  had  again  become 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  free  subject. 

But  they  were  not  hard  and  fast  rules  upon  which 
Macquarie  acted,  albeit  they  were  of  his  own  making.  He 
could  suspend  and  set  aside  as  well  as  create,  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  do  either  or  both  when  he  saw  that  the  observance 
of  those  regulations  was  likely  to  interfere  with  the  carrying 
out   of   his  "bricks   and    mortar"  hobby.     Hence  he  kept 
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many  convicts  at  hard  labour  making  a  road  or  erecting  a 
public  building  long  after  they  should  have  had  their  liberty ; 
and  as  a  result  discontent  and  insubordination  arose  among 
the  men.  But  they  could  gain  nothin  by  opposition  and  were 
compelled  to  suffer  the  deprivation  as  best  they  could.  On 
three  occasions  within  four  years  Macquarie  suspended  the 
general  convict  regulations  framed  by  himself  in  order  that 
large  public  work  which  he  had  planned  should  be  carried 
out,  the  best  men  being  kept  at  works  longer  than  their  less 
skilful  and  industrious  companions,  because  their  services 
were  more  valuable. 

During  Macquarie's  rule  he  granted  no  less  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  tickets-of-leave,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  conditional  pardons,  and  four  hundred  free  pardons  ; 
although  he  was  compelled  at  one  time  in  self-defence  to  restrict 
the  issue  of  the  indulgences  within  very  narrow  limits.  Writing 
on  this  subject,  Bennett,  after  mentioning  that  the  Governor 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  rule  received  and  granted 
applications  for  these  indulgences  almost  daily,  says ; — 
"Constant  indulgence,  however,  soon  blunted  the  pleasure 
of  exercising  his  vice-regal  functions ;  and  what  had  at  first 
been  a  source  of  gratification,  at  length  became  an  almost 
intolerable  nuisance.  Macquarie  himself  was  not  only 
prevented  by  the  constant  appeals  of  prisoners  from  attending 
to  other  business,  but  the  settlers  were  placed  at  great 
inconvenience  by  the  frequently  recurring  absence  of  their 
assigned  men  in  journeys  to  Sydney  to  present  their  petitions 
and  applications  for  his  favours.  The  days  on  which  these 
requests  could  be  received  from  prisoners  were  after  a  short 
time  limited  to  once  a  month,  but  even  this  soon  became  so 
tiresome  and  inconvenient,  that  in  1813  regulations  were 
issued    containing    new    and    stringent    requirements,    and 
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restricting  all  such  applications  to  one  day  in  the  year,  viz., 
the  first  Monday  in  December.  This  was  going  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  occasioned  very  serious  inconvenience 
by  bringing  large  numbers  of  prisoners  to  Sydney  from  all 
parts  of  the  colony  at  the  same  time ;  and  was  particularly 
anno5dng  to  the  farmers,  as  it  often  took  almost  all  their  men 
away  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  harvest.  The  practice, 
nevertheless,  was  persisted  in  for  several  years,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  some  very  remarkable  and  disorderly  scenes 
taking  place  in  Sydney,  and  even  at  Government  House  itself. 
An  eye-witness  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  what  he  saw 
there  in  1819 : — *  In  the  year  1813  a  regulation  took  place 
respecting  the  application  of  convicts  that  they  should 
thenceforth  only  be  made  one  day  in  the  year,  viz.,  the  first 
Monday  in  each  succeeding  month  of  December.  I  was  once 
present  at  Government  House  on  the  day  on  which  the 
petitions  were  presented.  The  crowd  upon  the  occasion  was 
very  great,  and  observing  their  impatience  the  Governor 
addressed  them  and  informed  them  that  he  would  grant  no 
tickets-of-leave  to  those  who  had  not  been  three  years  in  the 
country,  nor  any  other  indulgence  except  in  terms  of  his 
proclamation  of  the  year  1813.  This  address  produced  no 
effect ;  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  preserving  order  in 
the  presentation  of  the  petitions  that  were  delivered  to  the 
Governor ;  who,  on  perusing  the  statements  and  looking  at 
the  certificates,  either  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  margin  the 
initial  letters  of  the  indulgence  that  was  to  be  given,  or 
rejected  the  petitions  altogether.  The  petitions  presented  on 
this  occasion  exceeded  700  in  number.  They  were  collected 
by  the  major  of  brigade  and  two  clerks,  who,  with  the 
superintendent  of  convicts,  were  the  only  other  persons 
present.*" 
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Vain  men  are  generally  erratic,  and  Governor  Macquarie 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  most  liberal  to 
prisoners  whose  crimes  had  been  committed  across  the  sea, 
no  matter  how  black  those  crimes  had  been,  but  he  was 
severe,  sometimes  to  extremes,  in  dealing  with  men  who 
continued  criminal  in  the  new  country,  and  who  were 
convicted  of  offences  on  this  side  the  water.  The  doubly 
convicted  prisoners  were  first  flogged  and  then  further 
punished  by  being  sent  to  the  Coal  River,  the  name  then 
given  to  the  Hunter,  on  account  of  the  coal  mines  at  its 
entrance,  where  they  were  kept  at  labour  in  chains  under 
very  stringent  rule,  in  the  mines  hewing  coal,  or  in  the  bush 
burning  lime  or  wood  cutting,  the  rations  served  out  to  them 
being  of  inferior  quality. 

Every  Governor  in  his  turn  dealt  out  these  indulgences 
with  more  or  less  liberality,  and  in  the  early  days  printed 
pieces  of  rough  parchment  bearing  the  vice-regal  signature 
and  the  colony's  seal  were  far  more  numerous  than  bank 
notes,  or  even  sheets  of  ordinary  writing  paper.  What  has 
become  of  them  all  ?  Have  the  descendants  of  the  holders 
preserved  them  as  heir-looms  ;  or,  viewing  them  as  loathsome 
reminders  of  the  chains  which  bound  their  fatljers  and 
mothers — perhaps  both — have  they  cast  them  in  the  fire,  and 
put  from  them  all  memory  of  the  act  ?  If  this  last  has  been 
the  case,  who  so  fond  of  ghouls  as  to  rake  the  ashes  ?  Let 
the  dead  past  lie  still,  so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned. 
Many  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day,  whose  parents  or 
grand-parents  held  these  indulgences  during  portions  of  their 
life  are  better  citizens  than  some  of  the  descendents  of  the 
men  who  granted  them.  He  who  would  cast  up  to  the  face 
of  another  a  father's  shame  is  something  infinitely  worse  than 
a  fool,  and  should  be  scorned  and  spurned  by  every  honest. 
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upright  man.  I  am  dealing  with  the  system  simply — not  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  morbid  taste  or  gluttonous  curiosity, 
but  in  order  that  the  Australian  of  to-day  may  see  from  what 
horrors  he  has  escaped,  and  thank  God  that  this  fair  land  has 
been  freed  from  a  thraldom*  worse  than  that  which  ever 
cursed  a  heathen  people. 

There  may  be  something  morbid  in  the  taste  (who  can 
tpU  ?)  of  some  of  those  who  have  lived  through  portion  of  thfe 
eyil  time,  and  who  still  retain  the  **  parchment  of  freedom  " 
,that  relieved  them  from  the  terrors  of  the  lash  and  the  chain, 
I  know  of  one  ancient  and  respectable  dame  in  the  city  of 
Bathurst  who  has  hidden  away  amongst  her  little  collection 
of  "valuables*'  a  diminutive  tin  box,  in  which  there  lies  a 
small,  smoke-ooloured  piece  of  parchment,  almost  worn 
through  at  the  creases,  but  which  is  more  precious  to  her  than 
many  brand-new  bank  notes,  and  with  which  she  would  not 
part  for  all  that  you  could  offer  her.  No  unkindly  eye  has 
ever  looked  upon  that  parchment  since  the  day  it  was  first 
folded  to  be  preserved,  for  it  was  her  "old  man's  "  passport 
to  freedom  in  the  days  when  freedom  was  counted  the 
greatest  blessing  under  heaven — a  passport  which  protected 
him  until  he  crossed  the  border  of  this  land  of  slaves  into, 
let  us  hope,  the  pure  bliss  of  that  better  land,  where  neither 
knout,  nor  irons,  nor  shame,  nor  tears,  are  known. 
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CHAPTER  XI,— CONDITIONAL  PARDONS. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  FREEDOM — NO  POWER  TO  LEAVE 
THE  COLONY — TWO  UNDELIVERED  DOCUMENTS — IN  BONDAGE 
WHILE  PARDONED. 

CONDITIONAL  pardon,  when  approved  by  Her 
Majesty,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  not 
before,  restored  the  rights  of  freedom  from  the  date 
of  the  instrument  within  the  colony ;  but  bestowed  no  power 
of  leaving  the  colony,  and  no  right  whatever  beyond  its  limits. 
When  once  confirmed  according  to  law  it  could  not  be 
revoked,  and  the  holder  was  equally  empowered  to  pursue 
his  lawful  occupation  in  any  part  of  the  country,  as  if  he  had 
never  been  convicted. 

The  following  are  copies  of  two  conditional  pardons 
which  came  into  my  possession,  the  one  nearly  fifty  years  and 
the  other  forty  years  after  the  Governor's  signature  and  the 
seal  of  the  Territory  had  been  affixed  thereto.  The  words- 
are  printed  on  a  sheet  of  parchment,  about  i5in.  x  i2in., 
and  are  surmounted  by  a  garish  looking  British  coat  of 
arms.  The  first  reads  thus — words  printed  in  italics  having 
been  written,  the  other  portion  being  printed  in  large  type : — 

WHEREAS  his  Late  Most  Excellent  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  by  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Great  Britain,  bearing  Date  the  Eight  Day  of  November, 
in  the  Thirty-first  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  give  and  grant  full  power  and  authority  to  the 
Governor  (or  in  case  of  his  Death  or  Absence,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor)  for  the  time  being  of  His  Majesty's  Territory  of 
the  Eastern  Coast  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Islands 
thereunto  adjacent,  by  an  Instrument  or  Instruments  in 
Writing,  under  the  Seal  of  the  Government  of  the  said 
Territory,  or  as  He  or  They  respectively  shall  think  fit  or 
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convenient  for  His  Majesty's  Service  to  Remit,  either 
Absolutely  or  Conditionally,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
Term  or  Time  for  which  persons  convicted  of  Felony, 
Misdemeanour,  or  other  Offences  amenable  to  the  Laws  of 
Great  Britain,  should  have  been,  or  should  thereafter  be 
lespectively  Conveyed  or  Transported  to  New  South  Wales, 
xyr  the  Islands  thereunto  adjacent. 

By  Virtue  of  such  Power  and  authority  so  vested  as 
aforesaid,  I  Sir  George  Gipps,  Knight^  Captain-General  and 
Governor-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Territory  of  New  So«th 
Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same, 

taking  into  consideration  the  good  conduct  of  Michael  C ^, 

^ho  arrived  in  this  colony  in  the  ship  Medina^  Brown  Master, 
in  the  year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty -threc^ 
under  sentence  of  Tran^)ortation  for  Life,  and  whose 
description  is  on  the  back  thereof.  Do  hereby  Remit  the 
Remamder  of  the  Term  or  Time  which  is  yet  to  come  and 
unexpired  of  the  Original  Sentence  or  Order  of  Transportation 

Eassed  on  the  aforesaid  Michael  C y,  at  the  Spring  Assizes 
rimerick  County,  on  the day  of ,  One  Thousand 

Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty-three. 

Provided  Always,  and  on  condition,  that  the  said  Michael 

C y,    continue     to    reside    within     the    limits    of    this 

Government  for  and  during  the  space  of  his  Original  Sentence 
or  Order  of  Transportation : — Otherwise  the  said  Michael 

C y,   shall  be  subject  to  all  the   Pains  and  Penalties  of 

Re-appearing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  his  Original  Sentence  or  Order  of  Transportation 
or,  as  if  this  Remission  had  never  been  granted. 

Given  under  my  hand   and   Seal  of  the  Territory  at 
Government  House,  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales,  this  Jirst 
,Day  of  Nove7nhery. in  the  Year  of  Qur^  Lord  One.  Xl^ousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight, 

George  Gipps. 
By  His  Excellency's  Command — Deas  Thompson. 

I  certify  that  Her  Majesty's  Gracious  approbation  and 
Allowance  of   the   Above   Conditional    Pardon,  granted  to 

Michael  C y,   has  been   signified    to   me  by    the   Right 

Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  hte 
Despatch  No.  loi,  dated  26th  July,  1839. 
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Given  under  my  Hand  at  Government  House,  Sydney, 
this  Seventeenth  Day  of  December,  One  Thousand  Eight 
Himdred  and  Thirty-nine. 


Entered  upon  Record,  at  Page  149  and 
150  No.  7  Register,  this  First  Day  of  January^ 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty. 


Deas  Thompson.  George  Gipps. 

On   the    back    of   this    Document    was    the  following 
"  Description :" — 

Name — Micheal  C y. 

Ship — Medina* 

MaLstei^-Brown. 

Year — 1823. 

Native  Place — Limerick. 

Trade  or  Calling — Laborer. 

Offence . 

Sentence — Life. 

Year  of  Birth— 1789 

Height — Five  Feet  Eleven  Inches. 

Complexion — Sallow. 

Hair — Dfirk^  Turning  to  Grey. 

Eyes — Haxle. 

The  progress  of  National  education  in  those  days  was 
seen  even  in  the  wording  of  judicial  documents.  The  one 
given  above  was  dtawn  in  1839;  t>ut  this  form  was- 
subsequenty  abandoned,  and  the  Governor  following  Gipps 
had  the  satisfaction  of  attaching  his  autograph  to  a  better 
drawn  document. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Conditional    Pardon. 
By  His  Excellency  Sir  Charles  Agustus  FitzRoy,  Koight 

Companion  of    the    Royal    Hanoverian    Guelpnic 

Order,   Captain-General  arid   Governor-in-Chief  in 
^  and  over  Her  Majesty's  Territory  of  New  South 

Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  and  Vice-^Admiral  of 

the  same,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
WHEREAS,  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  passed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  entituled,  ^*  An  Act  to 
Amend  the  Law  affecting  Transported  Convicts,  with  respect  to 
Pardons  and  Tickets-of-Leave,''  it  was,  amongst  other  things 
enacted,  that,  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  said  recited  Act, 
in  any  place  to  which  Felons  or  Offenders  had  been  or  might 
be  transported  by  Law,  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor 
should,  from  time  to  time  by  an  Instrument  in  Writing,  under 
his  Hand,  recommend  such  Felons  or  other  Offenders  as  he 
should  think  fit  to  be  recommended  to  Her  Majesty,  for  an 
Absolute  or  Conditional  Pardon ;  and  in  case  Her  Majesty, 
through  one  of  Her  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  signify 
Her  approval  of  any  such  recommendation,  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  to  grant  an 
Absolute  or  Conditional  Pardon,  pursuant  to  such  instructions 
as  should  be  sent  to  him  by  the  Seeretary  of  State,  by  an 
Instrument  in  Writing,  under  the  seal  of  his  Government, 
which  should  be  deemed  from  the  Pay.of  the  Date  thereof, 
to  have,  within  such  Place  or  Places  as  should  be  specified 
in  such  Pardon,  but  not  elsewhere,  the  same  effect  in  the  Law, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  a  General,  Absolute,  or 
Conditional  Pardon,  had  passed  on  that  Day,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom :  And  Whereas  the  said 
recited  Act  has  taken  effect  in  the  said  Colony  of  New  South 

Wales :  And  Whereas  Richard  T y,  whose  description  is 

hereunto  annexed  having  been  indicted  and  convicted  at 
LJucoln  Assizes  on  iAie  fourteenth  Day  oi  March,  One  thousand 
eight ,  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  of  the  crime  of  Highway 
Rohhery,  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  conviction,  sentenced 
to  Transportation,  and  was  accordingly  transported  to  the 
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said  Colony  for  the  period  of  his  natural  life:  And  Whereas,  in 

consideration  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  said  Richard  T r, 

since  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  I,  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
FiTz  Roy,  as  such  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  recommend 
the  said  Richard  T — — y,  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  Pardon,  to  take 
effect  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  And  Whereas  Her  Majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  Her  approval  of  such 
recommendation,  through  Her  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Cc^nies:  Now  Know  Ye,  that  I,  Sir  Charles 
Augustus  Fitz  Roy,  in  pursuance  of  the  Power  and 
Authority  so  in  me  vested  by  the  said  recited  Act,  and  of  Her 
Majesty's  gracious  approval  so  signified,  and  of  the 
instructions  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  this  behalf,  do 

j         hereby  grant  unto  the  said  Richard  T r,  a  Pardon  for  the 

OflFence  in  respect  of  which  Sentence  of  Transportation  was 

passed  as  aforesaid,  which  ^lall  take  effect  in  all  parts  of  the 

world,  except  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great   Britain  and 

*  Ireland:    Provided    Always,    and    it    is    hereby    expressly 

f         declared  to  be  a  Condition  of  this  Pardon,  that  if  the  said 

.  Richard  T — ^-r,  shall  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of 

I  the  term  of  his  said  Sentence,  go  to,  or  be  in,  any  part  of  the 

United   Kingdom  of  Great   Britain  and   Ireland,  then  this 

.  Pardon  shall  thenceforth  be  and  become  wholly  void,  as  by 

J  Her   Majesty's  commands  expressly  limited  and  directed : 

And  all  Her  Majesty's  Officers  and  Ministers  of  Justice,  and 

all  other.  Her  Majesty's  Subjects,  are  hereby  required  to  take 

notice  accordingly. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  caused  these  Letters  to 

be  made  Patent,  and  to  be  sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  said 

Terdtory. 

>  Given  undet  my  Hand  at  Government  House,  Sydney, 

this  twentieth  day  of  Septmber,  in  the  Thirteenth  year  of 

the  Rdgn  of  Her  Majesty,  and  in  the  year  of  Our 

Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine, 

Charles  A.  Fitz  Roy.^ 

I  /  \  Entered  upon  Record  at  pages  465  and 

»  (    SEAL    I         466  Registei:ed  No.  38  \his first  day  of  October 
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In  the  case  of  the  first-named  Convict,  Michael  C -y,  a 

l^gher  Authority  than  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  or  Sir  Georp;e 
Gipps  had  authorised  his  departure  from  New  South  Wal^i 
and  when  the  Conditional  pardon  reached  Bathurst  hfe  had 
gone.  He  died  at  Kelso,  where  he  had  been  serving  as 
lock-up  Keeper  with  ease  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
superior  officers  for  some  time  prior  to  his  decease,  and  the 
conditional  pardon  could  not  follow'  him.  Th6  second 
ccHivict  named,  for  some  reason  or  other,  best  kpown  tp  the 
authorities,  or  the  man's  employer,  never  saw  the  document, 
and  lived  in  servitude  for  some  years  after  it  was  in  existence, 
not  knowing  that  his  application  for  a  conditional  pardon  had 
been  granted.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  his 
master  valued  his  services  too  highly  to  risk  the  loss  of  them 
by  telling  his  slave  that  he  was  practically  free.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  in  ignorance  of  a  fact  which  would  have  made 
^ad  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XII. —THE  FEMALE  COl^VlCTS. 

DISPARITY  OF  NUMBERS — ITS  RESULTS — THEIR,  RJ|CEPTI0N  AND. 
DISTRIBUTION  —  JOINING  THEIR  HUSBANDS  -r-  ENTERING 
SERVICE  —  REGULATIONS  THEREUNDER  —  SENT  TO  THE 
FACTORY — ABANDONED  CHARACTERS — DR.  ULLATfjK^ENE'S 
OPINION — MARRYING  FREE  MEN — DEGRADING  THE  MASTER'S 
CHILDREN — HORlMBLE  PRACTICES — MEN  PREFERRED  AS 
DOMESTIC  SERVANTS — SICKENING  DETAILS — ^JUDGE  THERRY'S 
EXPERIENCE. 

jHE  women  convicts  gave  the  authorities  more  trouble 
than  did  the  male  convicts,  for  from  first  to  last  there 
were  great  difficulties  surroimding  their  control  and 
disposal.  In  regard  to  numbers  the  proportion  of  females  to 
males  was  as  one  to  four,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem, 
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the  greatest  trouble  could  be  traced  to  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers.  Their  sex  proved  at  once  their  strength  and  their 
weakness.  The  settlers  sought  them  as  house  servants  ;  the 
ticket -of-leave  holders  and  other  prisoners  sought  them  as 
wives  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  they  were  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  added  to  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  be  punished 
like  the  male  prisoners,  rendered  many  of  them  saucy, 
independent,  and  reckless.  The  majority  of  them  as  servants 
proved  a  curse  to  the  households  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
especially  in  those  homes  where  there  were  children,  and 
simply  help-meets  in  vicious  work  to  the  men  who  had  chosen 
them  for  partners.  Yet  not  a  few  of  them,  under  favorable 
conditions,  proved  valuable  domestics,  faithful  wives,  and 
good  mothers — bright  contrasts  to  the  many  who  like  **  raging 
waves  of  the  sea  "  foamed  out  their  own  shame. 

The  proceedings  at  the  reception  and  distribution  of 
female  convicts  upon  their  arrival  differed  somewhat  from 
those  attendant  upon  the  arrival  of  male  convicts,  and  which 
have  already  been  described.  After  being  mustered  on  board 
the  ship  they  were  allowed  to  land  in  their  own  dresses,  and 
not  in  those  provided  by  the  Government — a  concession 
much  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  them,  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  feelings  of  self-respect  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  encouraged  by  such  a  course  were  at  all 
promoted.  Those  who  had  husbands  in  the  colony  were 
allowed  to  join  them,  provided  the  husbands  were  in  a 
position  to  support  them  and  gave  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
reform.  The  remainder  were  either  assigned  to  private 
service  or  sent  to  the  Factory  at  Parramatta — which  was 
supposed  to  serve  as  a  house  of  correction  for  the  incorrigible 
and  as  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  sick  or  those  who  had  young 
children.     Those  to  whom  women  were  assigned  as  servants 
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had  to  sign  an  agreement,  each  binding  himself  to  retain  the 
woman  in  his  service  for  three  years,  providing  her  with  good 
and  sufficient  food,  clothing  and  lodging ;  and  in  no  case  to 
allow  her  beyond  his  control,  unless  with  the  approbation  of  a 
magistrate  or  in  case  of  misconduct  legally  -proved.  The 
penalty  for  breach  of  this  agreement  was  ;^20,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  that  penalty  ever  having  been  enforced,  although 
the  agreement  was  openly  broken  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  assigned  servants  who  misconducted  themselves 
were  ordered  to  the  Factory,  where  they  were  kept  employed 
in  spinning  and  weaving  a  very  coarse  grey  woollen  cloth  for 
the  settlers,  and  as  clothing  for  the  prisoners.  It  was  the 
practice  for  settlers  to  send  in  their  own  wool  to  the  factory, 
and  receive  a  yard  of  cloth  for  every  5lbs.  of  wool  sent  in,  the 
authorities  thus  obtaining  one  pound  of  wool  for  the  labour 
expended  in  manufacturing  the  cloth,  four  pounds  of  the  raw 
material  being  sufficient  to  make  a  yard  of  cloth ;  and  the 
wool  thus  taken  in  payment  was  used  to  make  clothes  for 
the  prisoners,  this  work  also  being  performed  by  the  womenK 
in  the  Factory.  The  fleeces  of  the  coarse-woolled  sheep  were 
used  for  this  purpose  until  1819,  when  the  introduction  of 
fine-wooUed  sheep  checked  the  work,  and  the  coarse  wool 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  prisoners'  clothing  had  to 
be  imported  by  the  Government.  A  full  account  of  life 
within  the  Factor}^  walls  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  ;  at  present  I  purpose  dealing  only  with  the  assign- 
ment system  as  it  applied  to  the  female  convicts. 

Assignment  was  considered  punishment  for  female,  as 
well  as  for  male  convicts.  In  respectable  families  the 
condition  of  convict  women,  as  concerned  their  food,  clothing, 
and  indulgences,  was  much  the  same  as  ordinary  free  servant- 
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women  in  the  old  country.  Their  general  conduct  was  bad. 
They  were  all  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  drunken 
and  abandoned  prostitutes;  and  even  were  any  of  them 
inclined  to  be  well-conducted  the  disproportion  of  sexes  in 
the  colony  was  so  great  that  they  were  exposed  to 
irresistible  temptations.  For  instance,  in  a  private  family  in 
the  interior  a  convict  woman,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the 
service,  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  depraved  characters,  to  whom  she  became  an 
object  of  constant  pursuit  and  solicitation,  and  she  was 
generally  obliged  to  select  one  man  as  a  paramour,  to  defend 
her  against  the  importunities  of  the  rest.  The  women 
seldom  remained  in  one  place  long,  however.  They  generally 
committed  some  offence  for  which  they  were  returned  to 
Government,  or  became  pregnant  and  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
Female  Factory  to  be  confined,  at  the  Government  expense, 
of  course.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term  in  the  Factory 
they  would  be  re- assigned,  and  go  through  the  same  course. 

"  It  can  be  easily  imagined,"  the  Commissioners 
reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  **what  a  pernicious 
effect  must  be  produced  upon  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  in  consequence  of  the 
children  of  the  settlers  being,  too  frequently,  in  their  tenderest 
years  under  the  charge  of  such  persons.  Many  respectable 
settlers  are,  however,  unwilling  to  receive  convict  women  as 
assigned  servants,  when  they  can  possibly  dispense  with  the 
service  of  females;  and  in  many  instances  convict  men- 
servants  are  preferred  for  those  domestic  operations  which 
are  performed  in  this  country  (England)  by  women  only.  A 
considerable  portion,  therefore,  of  the  female  convicts  are 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  lower  description  of  settlers^  by 
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whom,  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  not  uncommonly  employed 
as  public  prostitutes." 

Rev.  Dr.  Ullathorne  declared  before  the  Committee  that 
the  misconduct  of  their  assigned  servants  were  as  common  a 
topic  of  conversation  with  the  ladies  in  Australia  as  the 
weather  in  England.  He  also  said  that  generally  speaking, 
very  soon  after  their  arrival  at  their  assigned  place  they 
began  to  be  negligent,  and  from  negligence  they  turned  to 
pilfering,  and  from  pilfering  generally  followed  drunkenness, 
and  from  drunkenness  generally  debauchery ;  and  it  was  very 
rare  indeed  that  a  woman  remained  above  a  few  months  in 
service  before  she  was  sent  back  to  the  Factory  for 
punishment.  **  I  now  speak,"  said  he  **  of  assignment  in 
towns.  There  are,  I  believe,  cases  in  which  they  remain 
longer  in  the  service  in  the  country,  where  perhaps  only  one 
or  two  are  in  service  at  the  same  place,  and  where  they  have 
fewer  temptations." 

Female  convicts  were  allowed  to  marry  free  men,  but 
they  remained  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  were 
liable  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Factory  in  case  of  misconduct. 
Marriages  between  them  and  men  who  had  been  convicts  were 
encouraged,  and  the  Government  even  permitted  them  to 
marry  when  in  service,  provided  the  permission  of  the  master 
were  obtained,  and  a  security  given  by  him  to  the  Government 
that  the  ofFsping  of  such  union  should  not  become  changeable 
to  the  State.  Most  of  the  convicts  who  were  permitted  to 
marry  obtained  their  wives  from  the  Factory ;  but  such 
marriages  rarely  turned  out  well,  for  the  woman  not 
infrequently  became  the  common  property  of  the  convict 
servants  on  the  establishment,  creating  innumerable  quarrels 
among  the  men,  who  purchased  her  favours  generally  by 
petty  larcenies  upon  their  master. 
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Speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  the  female  convict  servants 
Mr.  John  Russell  says: — "They  behave  very  badly  indeed 
frequently.  They  do,  as  well  as  the  men,  much  mischief  to 
the  rising  generation,  being  generally  most  mischievous  in 
attempting  to  seduce  or  contaminate  the  daughters  of  the 
settlers.  I  have  known  them  make  use  of  the  daughters  as 
spies  to  assist  them  with  their  paramours.  I  know  a 
melancholy  instance  where  three  girls,  about  13  or  14,  were 
left  in  the  society  of  a  convict  servant  maid  by  their  mother — 
in  fact,  the  mother  was  more  culpable  than  any  one  else. 
These  children  were  used  as  spies  for  her  paramour  and  were 

often  witnesses  of  her  intrigues 

.  .  .  .  I  have  heard  since  that  the  three  girls  have  been 
got  with  child  by  a  connexion  of  their  own,  which  was  just 
the  result  of  being  left  by  the  mother  to  the  tuition  of  a 
convict  servant-maid." 

The  same  gentleman  (who  was  at  one  time  commandant 
of  Port  Arthur  penal  establishment),  further  says  : — "  I  think 
that  the  male  convicts  being  in  families  of  free  settlers  did  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  particularly  to  the  rising  generation, 
in  corrupting  them,  both  boys  and  girls.  It  is  natural  for 
them  (the  children)  to  associate  with  the  convict  servants 
about  any  houses,  and  I  think  they  have  been  frequently 
very  much  corrupted  by  them ;  and,  with  the  free  settlers, 
the  effect  has  been  to  make  the  lower  order  of  free  men  just 
as  bad  as  the  convicts.  Instances  of  contamination  came 
under  my  own  particular  knowledge.  Three  men  were 
hanged  for  a  rape  on  a  little  girl,  about  five  years  old,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  colony. 
The  men  were  the  servants  of  the  family,  and  there  were 
many  aggravating  circumstances  attending  the  case.  I  was 
on    the  jury.     This  child  and    her   sister  of   greater  age, 
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associated  with  the  convicts,  male  and  female;  they  were 
very  much  in  the  society  of  a  female  convict  there,  and  it 
came  out  on  the  trial  that  this  woman  was  privy  to  what  had 
been  going  on  among  the  men  with  the  two  children  ;  in  fact, 
while  one  child  was  being  ruined,  the  other  watched  at  the 
door  and  gave  information  if  any  one  was  approaching. 
And  on  the  trial  that  child  (and  she  was  a  most  beautiful 
child)  called  every  part  of  man  and  woman  by  the  most 
beastly  names,  which  she  had  heard  from  the  convicts.  I 
am  sorry  to  mention  the  case,  but  they  were  the  children  of 
one  of  the  most  respectable  settlers  in  the  colony — not  in  the 
town,  but  in  the  country.  One  of  the  girls  was  aged  five,  and 
the  other  thirteen;  and  I  believe  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
convict  men  were  equally  culpable  with  those  convicted. 
And  within  a  week  from  about  the  time  these  men  were  tried 
a  police  magistrate  sent  two  children  to  me,  under  similar 
circumstances  to  be  examined. 

The  same  official  says  again : — "  Ladies  prefer  the 
domestic  service  of  men  to  those  women.  They  are  very 
much  in  the  habit,  when  corrected  by  their  mistresses,  of 
making  use  of  the  most  grossly  indecent  language,  because 
they  know  their  mistresses  cannot  repeat  such  gross  language 
in  evidence  before  a  magistrate.  This  is  the  general  state  of 
the  case,  but  I  must  say  that  there  are  many  women  who 
turn  out  exceedingly  well  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
good  mistresses ;  but  there  are  masters  who  bring  ruin  on 
the  women.  One  man,  for  instance,  I  knew,  (and  I  believe 
he  is  not  singular)  who  is  in  the  habit  of  locking  out  his 
female  servants  with  his  men  at  night  in  the  outhouses,  and 
letting  them  do  as  they  like." 

A  gentleman  who  was  Superintendent  of  Convicts  at  the 
Government  establishment  at  Emu  Plains,  for  three  years. 
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1821-24,  Mr.  Murdock,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  bore  the  following  testimony  concerning 
the  women : — **  There  was  only  another  free  man  at  Emu 
Plains  besides  myself,  and  no  free  women  belonging  to  the 
establishment.  The  last  year  and  a  half  I  was  there  25 
women  were  sent  up  from  the  Factory,  to  be  employed  in 
hoeing  the  corn,  and  in  things  of  that  nature.  I  was 
requested  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  to  go  to  Sydney  to  attend 
at  an  investigation  that  took  place  relative  to  the  women  that 
he  had  sent  up  to  Emu  Plains.  It  had  been  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  the  women  had  been 
sent  there  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  and  that  they  were 
there  for  no  other  purpose ;  and  to  refute  that  statement  I 
was  called  upon  to  go  to  Sydney.  It  was  proved  at  that 
investigation  that  everything  had  been  done  to  prevent 
prostitution,  and  that  it  had  been  by  no  means  common 
among  the  women. 

"  The  women  were  permitted  to  marry  the  convicts,  and 
they  all  married  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three.  I  think 
the  whole  system  of  punishment  of  females  an  utter 
abomination.  I  think,  under  the  system,  to  reform  the 
unfortunate  females  themselves  is  impossible ;  I  think  they 
contaminated  all  around  them,  and  that  they  were  the  most 
complete  nuisance  we  had  in  the  colony.  Between  the  year 
1 83 1  (when  in  Van  Dieman's  Land)  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
ship  with  free  females,  called  the  Princess  Royal,  I  believe  I 
had  eleven  female  convicts  in  my  house,  and  I  quite  shudder 
now  when  I  contemplate  their  conduct,  and  consider  that  my 
children  were  under  their  charge.  I  may  mention  the  first 
woman  we  received.  When  we  landed  I  went  to  the  Female 
Factory  and  asked  the  superintendent  if  he  could  recommend 
Mrs.  Murdock,  just  come  to  the  colony,  in  delicate  health,  a 
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decent  female  to  attend  her.  He  said  he  would  send  a 
woman  down,  and  accordingly  a  woman  did  come  ;  and  I 
think  when  I  asked  her  she  said  she  was  either  a  nailer  or  a 
button-maker.  Mrs.  Murdock  saw  her  and  almost  wished 
herself  at  home  again  ;  however,  nothing  could  be  done  and 
she  got  a  little  room  made  up  for  her  and  put  her  in  it ;  and 
she  went  in  one  day  and  found  her  lying  on  the  bed  with 
what  she  called  a  yard  of  clay  in  her  mouth,  and  drinking  a 
pot  of  porter  and  blowing  a  cloud ;  that  was  her  own 
expression  to  Mrs.  Murdock  when  she  went  in.  I  think  I 
sent  her  back  to  the  Factory  that  night.  The  next  was  a 
remarkably  clever  woman,  but  I  understood  afterwards  that 
she  had  attempted  to  poison  herself  three  or  four  times.  She 
at  last  ran  away  from  us,  got  married  on  a  false  certificate, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  through 
drink ;  and  I  suppose,  if  I  could  follow  the  history  of  them 
up,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  all  much  the  same.  In 
gentlemen's  houses  if  the  convict  women-servants  are  well 
disposed,  their  condition  would  be  tolerably  good  ;  but  really 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  generally  speaking,  their 
condition  is  very  bad,  and  a  modest  woman  could  hardly 
remain  so,  if  she  chose.  She  is  despised  and  insulted  by  her 
mistress  very  often,  and  her  only  protection  sometimes  is  in 
forming  a  liason  with  some  of  the  convicts  about  the  house ; 
she  is  not  allowed  to  marry  under  twelve  months*  good 
behaviour,  a  period  few  of  them  could  manage  to  accomplish. 
The  generality  of  the  female  servants  are  rather  hardly  treated 
b}^  the  common  settlers,  but  I  may  explain  that  they  are 
generally  so  bad,  that  the  settlers  have  no  heart  to  treat  them 
well.  It  is  their  general  fate,  mostly,  to  become  prostitutes 
to  the  convict  servants  in  order  to  obtain  a  protector.  As 
punishment  they  were  taken  to  the  nearest  police  magistrate, 
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who,  if  he  has  cells  at  the  station,  perhaps  put  them  into  the 
cells  a  given  number  of  days  on  bread  and  water  ;  but  if  he 
thinks  they  are  not  likely  to  do  well  in  their  places,  he  returns 
them  to  the  Female  Factory  under  a  sentence  of  so  many 
months,  as  the  crime  appears  to  deserve.  They  were  assigned 
to  others  after  their  sentence  in  the  Factory  had  expired.  I 
think  punishment  in  the  Factory  would  have  deterred  them 
if  anything  would.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  woman]  in  a 
thousand  has  the  moral  energ}^  to  resist  the  temptations  she 
was  exposed  to  in  the  places  she  went  to.  I  have  known  a 
respectable  lady  remark  that  she  did  not  attempt  to  prevent 
prostitution  with  her  female  servants,  because  it  was  not 
possible.  I  cannot  possibly  conceive  anything  more  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  than  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  such  people." 

Further  testimony  ot  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
convict  servants  upon  the  children  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  assigned  is  given  by  Surgeon  Barnes.  Here  is  what  he 
says  : — "  The  moral  effects  of  convicts  being  employed  as 
domestic  servants  in  the  families  of  free  settlers  were, 
in  most  instances,  of  a  very  demoralizing  character.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  a  convict  was  employed  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  family,  to  teach  both  the  male  and  female 
branches;  and  it  often  happened  that  very  improper  inter- 
course took  place  between  a  prisoner  and  the  female  branches 
of  a  family.  Many  instances  of  that  kind  have  occurred.  In 
one  of  the  districts  near  my  residence  a  convict  was  employed 
as  a  kind  of  a  clerk,  and  also  as  a  schoolmaster,  who  seduced 
the  daughter  of  his  employer.  The  matter,  however,  was  not 
made  public;  it  was  hushed  up.  In  another  instance  the 
daughters  of  a  respectable  individual,  also  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  I  was  living,  had  become  so  linked 
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with  the  male  convict  servants  of  the  establishment,  two  of 
them,  that  it  was  generally  known  throughout  the  district 
that  those  girls  were  almost  in  the  same  position  as 
prostitutes,  not  to  one  servant,  but  to  all  the  servants  of  the 
establishment ;  and  the  report  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  a  road-party  of 
men.  I  speak  this  as  matter  of  fact,  because  it  came  under 
my  own  observation;  and  on  one  occassion  I  spoke  to  the 
father,  thinking  it  my  duty,  as  a  friend,  and  as  I  was 
professionally  employed;  I  cautioned  him  against  letting 
them  have  so  much  license ;  but,  however,  the  father  either 
disbelieved  what  I  had  stated,  or  he  did  not  choose  to 
consider  that  his  daughters'  conduct  was  at  all  improper; 
but  the  report  I  believe  is  very  correct,  and  there  were  many 
observations  and  ocular  demonstration  to  prove  that  their 
intercourse  with  the  servants  was  a  very  improper  one. 
Several  other  cases  might  be  recorded,  in  which  the  female 
branches  of  families  have  suffered  from  having  a  man  in  the 
establishment,  or  acting  as  a  confidential  servant ;  and  in 
several  instances  consequences  of  that  kind  have  taken  place, 
not  from  such  individuals  acting  as  schoolmasters  or  clerks, 
or  in  any  capacity  of  that  description,  but  where  intercourse 
has  taken  place  between  the  common  farm  servants  and  the 
children.  The  two  girls  mentioned  were  supposed  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  a  female  convict  servant ;  she  was  made 
a  kind  of  companion  for  them,  to  wait  upon  them  and  walk 
about  with  them.  The  conduct  of  the  female  servants 
generally  is  very  depraved ;  they  are  seldom  to  be  trusted,  are 
generally  extremely  insolent  and  idle,  and  neglect  their  duty 
on  every  possible  occasion." 

Judge   Therry,   writing   on    this   subject,    says : — **  The 
female  convicts  were  a  far  worse  infliction  on  the  free  portion 
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of  the  community  than  the  male  convicts.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  transported  for  slight  offences ;  but  females  were  seldom 
sent  out  whilst  any  reasonable  hope  remained  of  reforming 
them  at  home.  The  mingling  of  an  abandoned  set  of 
women  with  men  of  kindred  stamp  in  the  colony  may  be 
easily  imagined.  Like  the  male  convicts,  they  were 
assigned  to  private  service,  but  very  rarely  indeed  was  a 
sober  and  well  conducted  servant  to  be  got  amongst 
them.  Some  of  them,  however,  on  getting  married  to 
steady  husbands,  became  reformed ;  but  if  the  cessation  of 
transportation  brought  no  greater  blessing  with  it  to  New 
South  Wales  than  the  discontinuance  of  sending  out  all  the 
profligate  women  of  England  to  Australia,  the  discontinuance 
was  unquestionably  a  great  boon.  There  was  the  same 
inattention  to  classification  and  to  the  placing  them  in 
suitable  situations,  and  to  the  provision  for  them  of  religious 
instruction,  as  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  case  of 
male  criminals." 

I  would  gladly  have  passed  all  this  part  of  the  horrible 
story  over,  and  have  covered  up  the  sickning  details  from 
public  gaze  ;  but  the  story  must  be  told,  and  I  have  preferred 
to  let  those  tell  it  who  were  surrounded  by  its  living 
characters,  and  who  gave  their  evidence  on  oath  before  the 
English  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  discover  the  truth.  And  the  reader  may  judge  what  a 
frightful  state  of  things  existed  when  he  learns  that  I  have 
suppressed  the  worst  part  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commissioners,  bearing  upon  this  phase  of  the  convict 
system.  If  all  were  given,  it  would  form,  not  a  chapter 
merely,  but  a  whole  book  of  horrors. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.— THE  FEMALE  FACTORY. 

A     CENTRAL     FIGURE     IN      THE     CONVICT      SYSTEM — A     LYING-IN 

HOSPITAL       RATHER       THAN       A       PENITENTIARY NURSINO 

MOTHERS  —  A       FEW       FIGURES  —  INDECENT      CONDUCT 

ORGANIZED    RIOTS — TESTIMONY    OF     THE     ROMAN     CATHOLIC 
AND    CHURCH     OF     ENGLAND    CHAPLAINS — REPORT    SHEWING 

CONDITION      IN      GOVERNOR     MACQUARIE's     TIME A     BRIEF 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  REV.  SAMUEL   MARSDEN — PUNISHING 
OFFENDERS — REBELLIONS — REMODELLING  THE  INSTITUTION 

CHOOSING     A      WIFE  ILLEGITIMATE      CHILDREN  AN 

INTERESTING  PROBLEM. 

rHE  reader  will  gather  from  what  has  already  been 
written  that  the  Female  Factory  at  Parramatta 
fofmed  a  central  figure  in  the  convict  system.  It  was 
intended  as  a  penitentiary — a  place  of  punishment  where, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  offences,  the  women  could  be 
either  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  with  bread  and  water,  or 
employed  in  picking  wool  or  breaking  stones.  Some  of  the  women 
were  sent  to  Moreton  Bay,  but  the  Parramatta  Factory  was 
the  chief  penitentiary  for  them,  although  the  labour  imposed 
there  being  generally  very  slight,  man}-  of  the  women  preferred 
being  sent  there  to  being  assigned  to  private  service. 

Those  who  were  with  child  were  generally  sent  from 
their  service  to  the  Factory  when  near  the  period  of  their 
confinement,  and  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  class, 
intermediate  between  those  who  were  confined  for  punishment 
and  those  who  were  waiting  to  be  assigned.  This  class  was 
a  very  numerous  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  statement 
that  in  1839  out  of  590  females  in  the  factory  108  were 
nursing  children,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  were 
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about  to  become  mothers ;  at  the  same  time  there  were  in 
the  factory  136  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  three 
years,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  convicts.  The  factory 
was,  therefore,  more  a  lying-in  hospital  than  a  penitentiary. 

There  were  also  penitentiaries  in  Hobart  Town  and 
Launceston  (Van  Dieman*s  Land),  but  there  were  conducted 
on  a  more  rigorous  scale  than  the  one  at  Parramatta.  The 
punishment  was  more  severe,  and  the  females  were  kept 
busy  spinning,  picking  wool,  and  at  needlework. 

The  conduct  of  the  women  at  the  Parramatta  Factory 
was  grossly  indecent  and  disorderly.     Organized  riots  were 
frequent,  and  the  place  was  described  as  a  perfect   pande- 
monium.    The  management  up  to  the  year  1830  was  very 
defective,  but  after  that  date  changes  in  the  administration 
took  place  which  had  the  effect  of  remedying  existing  evils  to 
a  considerable  extent.     Rev.  Dr.  Ullathorne  stated  that  when 
he   was  engaged   in   imparting   religious  instruction  to  one 
class  he  had  sometimes  been  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his 
exhortations  by  such    yelling    and    obscene    language  and 
quarrelling    in    the    neighboring   ward    that    he   had    been 
compelled  to  stop ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  interrupted 
for  twenty  minutes  before  he  could  find  anyone  to  quell  the 
disorder.     So  great  did  the  disorder  become  at  times  that  the 
military  had  to  be  called  in  to  quell  it,  and  even  they  came  in 
for   some    rough    handling.     On    one    occasion    when   they 
appeared  they  were  pelted  with  stones  by  the  women,  and 
not  caring  to  fire  upon  their  assailants  the  soldiers  hit  upon 
the  happy  expedient  of  returning  the  fire  of  the  women  after 
its  kind,  hurling  stones  at  them  so  effectively  as  to  drive  them 
back  to  their  own  apartments.     One  story  is  told  of  a  soldier 
who  attempted  to  restore  order  being  seized  by  the  viragos 
and  carried  into  tlieir  own  apartment,  where  they  tied  his 
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hands  and  feet,  stripped  ever}-  particle  of  clothing  off   him, 
and  then  beat  him  all  over  with  bunches  of  stinging  nettles. 

Like  every  other  convict  establishment,  the  Factory  was 
a  progressive  institution.  Founded  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
sort  of  temporary  '*home"  for  the  wretched  creatures  who 
were  legally  ostracised  from  the  respectable  portion  of  their 
sex,  it  rapidly  became  the  breeding  place  of  every  imaginable 
abomination — a  very  seedplot  of  immorality  and  crime.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Marsden  to  Governor  Macquarie  in  1815  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  place  and  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  town  of  Parramatta  at  that  time  : — 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  principal  chaplain  and  resident 
magistrate  in  this  district,  to  submit  to  your  Excellency's 
serious  consideration  the  present  state  of  Parramatta  and  its 
neighbourhood,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  its  public  morals  and 
police.  During  more  than  twenty  years'  residence  in  this 
town,  I  do  not  remember  any  former  given  period  when  so 
many  offences  were  committed  against  the  peace  as  there 
have  been  for  some  time  past.  Housebreaking,  highway 
robberies  and  other  daring  crimes  have  increased  to  a  very 
alarming  degree.  Nearly  the  whole  of  my  time,  firom 
morning  till  evening,  has  been  occupied  for  some  weeks  in 
examining  the  different  complaints  preferred  before  me. 

**  The  first  observation  I  shall  make  relates  to  the  male 
convicts,  a  number  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  Crown  at 
Parramatta  as  mechanics,  and  in  various  other  public 
situation.  These  men  have  no  barracks  or  huts  provided  for 
them  by  the  Crown,  as  formerly,  where  they  can  dress  their 
provisions  and  sleep  at  night,  and  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  police.  On  this  account  numbers  of 
them  are  scattered  all  over  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
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procure  lodgings  where  and  as  they  can  amongst  the  lower 
order  of  free  people  who  live  upon  their  vices  and  become 
their  protectors  on  all  occasions.  It  generally  happens  that 
these  free  people,  when  an}-  theft  is  committed,  will,  either 
through  fear  or  interest,  cautiously  conceal  every  circumstance 
within  their  knowledge  that  would  criminate  the  guilty  who 
lodge  in  their  houses,  and  by  whose  frauds,  impositions  and 
thefts  they  are  maintained.  The  convicts  in  the  employment 
of  the  Crown  being  at  full  liberty  in  the  night  to  commit  any 
depredations  with  impunity,  in  consequence  of  having  no 
settled  residence,  thereby  form  such  plans  to  prevent  detection 
as  no  act  or  cunning  of  man  can  unravel.  Hence  the 
magistrate  is  daily  compelled  to  discharge  persons  accused 
before  him  of  various  offences  for  want  of  evidence,  though 
the  most  satisfactory  conviction  of  their  guilt  arises  in  his 
mind.  There  are  75  convicts  employed  at  the  public  works 
at  Parramatta,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rouse, 
very  few  of  whom  have  any  place  whatever  to  lodge  in ;  and 
they  that  have  not,  being  more  than  60  in  number,  pay  for 
their  lodging  and  fire,  which  at  a  moderate  estimate,  cannot 
amount  to  less  than  from  ;^io  to  ;^i5  per  week.  This  sum 
they  have  little  means  to  obtain,  but  by  theft,  as  few  persons 
in  Parramatta  have  any  work  for  them  to  do,  when  they 
have  performed  the  work  assigned  them  by  the  Government. 
"  A  second  cause  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
Parramatta  and  its  neighbourhood  is  the  miserable  situation 
of  the  female  convicts  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  and 
employed  at  the  Government  Factory.  Numbers  of  these 
women  are  of  the  most  infamous  and  abandoned  character, 
composed  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  whole  colony,  being 
principally  collected  from  the  gaol  at  head  quarters,  and  all 
the    different    districts    throughout     the    whole    settlement 
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Many  of  them  are  a  terror  to  the  better  part  of  society,  I 
need  not  state  to  your  Excellency  that  these  female  convicts 
have  no  more  accommodation  provided  for  them  than  the 
male  convicts.  During  the  night  these  women  spread 
themselves  through  all  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Parramatta,  and  some  of  them  are  glad  to  cohabit  with  any 
poor  wretched  man  who  can  give  them  shelter  for  the  night. 
From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  many  of  these 
females  pay  four  shilling  a  week  for  their  lodging  and  fire. 
Few  of  them  have  any  means  excepting  prostitution  to  obtain 
this  sum,  and  hence  the  male  convicts  weekly  rob  and  plunder 
either  Government  or  private  individuals  to  supply  the  urgent 
want  of  the  females  who  are  devoted  to  their  pleasure.  If 
this  were  not  the  case  the  females  would  be  left  entirely 
destitute,  for  the  lower  order  of  free  settlers  neither  could  nor 
would  supply  them  with  lodgings,  and  other  conveniences  to 
dress  their  food,  unless  they  could  remunerate  them  to  their 
satisfaction.  The  extreme  illicit  commerce  carried  on  under 
these  circumstances  between  the  male  and  the  female  convicts 
is  destructive  of  all  religion,  morality,  and  good  order,  and 
destroying  at  once  the  most  distant  hope  of  any  reformation 
being  produced  in  either.  Nothing  can  be  more  distressing 
to  the  seriously  reflecting  mind  than  to  see  the  vices  and 
miseries  of  these  abandoned  females. 

**  I  have  further  to  remark,  that  these  women  having  no 
settled  residence  provided  for  them,  they  have  no  proper 
means  of  taking  care  of  their  weekly  ration,  and  on  this 
account  their  provisions  are  frequently  stolen  from  them,  so 
that  many  have  nothing  to  eat  for  two  or  three  days  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  week  ;  therefore  they  are  urged  by  the 
calls  of  hunger  to  steal  or  do  things  worse. 
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**  When  I  was  in  England  in  the  year  1808, 1  represented 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  the  profligate  state  of  the 
female  convicts  at  the  time  I  left  the  colony,  which  was 
owing  at  that  time  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  a 
barrack  for  their  reception,  where  the  good  could  be  separated 
from  the  bad,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  to  all  those  who 
wished  to  redeem  their  characters  and  return  to  the  paths  of 
virtue.  I  was  assured  by  those  in  authority  that  this  serious 
evil  should  be  remedied  by  barracks  being  provided  for  them. 
.  i  •  Seveu  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  period,  and 
your  Excellency  is  well  aware  that  no  provision  has  yet  been 
made  for  the  female  convicts  to  this  very  day,  and  that  they 
are  still  exposed  to  the  same  ruinous  temptations  and 
hardships  as  formerly,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  evils 
have  increased  to  the  public  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  females  sent  out  from  Europe.     .     .     . 

**  There  is  another  serious  evil  I  wish  to  state  to  your 
Excellency,  in  consequence  of  the  female  convicts  being  at 
large  in  the  night  to  indulge  their  vicious  habits  and  passions. 
There  is  scarcely  one  female  convict  that  will  go  quietly  into 
the  service  of  the  most  respectable  family  in  the  colony. 

"  It  generally  happens  that  when  female  convicts  are 
ordered  into  the  service  of  private  individuals  by  the 
magistrate  they  will  in  the  most  positive  and  open  manner 
refuse  to  obey  his  orders,  and  will  sooner  live  upon  bread  and 
water  in  a  solitary  cell  than  leave  Parramatta,  the  scene  of 
their  sensual  gratifications,  till  they  weary  out,  by  length  of 
time,  the  patience  of  the  magistrate,  and  he  knows  not  what 
measures  to  adopt  to  support  his  judicial  authority,  and  to 
carry  his  necessary  orders  into  execution.  Hence,  instead  of 
the  Government  Factory  being  a  House  of  Correction  for  the 
abandoned  females  and  a  benefit  to  the  colonists  and  other 
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inhabitants,  as  a  check  upon  public  vices,  it  becomes  the^ 
grand  source  of  all  moral  corruption,  insubordination,  and 
disease,  and  spreads  its  pestilential  influence  throughout  the 
most  remote  part  of  the  colony.  On  this  account  there  is  not 
a  bushel  of  maize  or  wheat  in  the  farmer's  barn,  nor  a  sheep 
in  his  fold,  nor  a  hog  in  his  stye,  nor  even  a  potatoe,  turnip 
or  cabbage  in  his  garden,  but  what  he  is  liable  to  be  robbed 
of  every  night  he  lies  down  in  his  bed,  either  by  his  own  or 
his  neighbour's  servants,  to  supply  th^  wants  of  these 
abandoned  women,  to  whom  the  men  can  gain  access  at  all 
times  in  the  night,  and  nothing  can  prevent  them  while  the 
women  are  at  large. 

**  The  number  of  women  employed  at  the  factory  under 
Mr.  Oakes,  the  superintendent,  is  150.  They  have  70 
children,  and  there  is  not  any  room  in  the  factor}^  that  can  be 
called  a  bedroom  for  the  women  and  children.  There  are 
only  two  rooms  and  these  are  both  occupied  as  workshops ;  they 
are  over  the  gaol,  and  are  about  80  feet  long  and  20  wide. 
In  these  rooms  there  are  46  women  daily  employed— twenty 
spinning  wool  upon  the  common  wheel,  and  twenty-six 
carding;  there  are  also  in  them  the  warping  machine,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  Factory.  These  rooms  are  crowded  all  day, 
and  at  night  such  women  sleep  in  them  as  are  confined  for 
recent  offences,  amongst  the  wheels,  wool  and  cards,  and  a 
few  others  who  have  no  means  whatever  of  procuring  a  better 
abode.  The  average  number  of  women  who  sleep  in  the 
Factory  is  about  30  on  the  whole.  Many  of  these  women  have 
little  and  some  no  bedding  ;  they  all  sleep  on  the  floor  ;  there 
is  not  a  cradle  or  bedstead  belonging  to  the  Factor3^  I  do 
not  deem  it  either  safe  or  prudent  that  even  30  women  should 
sleep  in  the  Factory  which  has  b^en  crowded  all  day  with 
working  people,  could  this  be  avoided,  as  the  air  must  be  bad 
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and  contagious.  Were  the  magistrate  to  coeapel  ^ven  half 
the  number  of  women  with  their  children  to  sleep  in  the 
Factory  which  belong  to  it,  they  could  not  exist.  Not  less 
than  1 20  women  are  at  large  at  night  to  sleep  where  they  can. 
Many  of  them  have  to  pay  4/-  per  week  f6r  lodgings  and 
fire ;  .they  have  no  means  but  theft  and  'prostitution  to  obtain 
this  si,uia,  and  th^se  vices  are  become  39  common  and  halMtual 
that  the  women  will  tell  the  ma^is^jfate  thit  they  have  no 
other  means  to  supply  their  necessities. 

"There  are  150  women  and  33  men  employed  at  the 
Factory  under  Mr.  Oakes  and  75  men  under  Mr.  Rouse,  at 
the  lumber  yard,  as  mechanics,  &c.  I  have  not  included  in 
this  statement  the  constables,  the  convicts  employed  hi  his 
Majesty's  stores,  nor  the  men  and  women  servants  at  the 
general  hospital,  who  are  equally  unprovided  for. 

*.*  I  might  further  notice  that  many  of  the  male  and 
female  convicts  are  much  addicted  to  inebriety,  and  that  the 
great  number  of  licensed  houses  to  sell  spirituous  liquors 
considerably  increases  the  number  of  crimes.  There  ire  on 
the  whole,  under  the  two  principal  superintendents,  Messrs, 
Oakes  and  Rouse,  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  women,  and  seventy  children,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  them  have  to  find  lodgings  for  themselves,  when  they  have 
performed  their  government  task." 

The  Governor  replied  to  this  letter,  stating  that  three 
years  previously  he  had  written  to  Eaigland,  asldng  permission 
to  have  the  necessary  buildings  erected,  but  had  not  up  to 
that  time  received  a  reply. 

It  may  be  fitting  here  to  mention  that  the  relationship 
betv/een  the  Governor  and  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  was  not  of 
the  most  cordial  character.  The  parson  wanted  to  override 
the  Governor,  and  there  was  consequently  not  infrequently 
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undignified  collision.  Mr.  Marsden  wrote  to  head  quarters 
and  made  a  series  of  complaints  against  the  Governor's 
administration.  In  one  communication  to  the  Home 
Government  the  Governor  pointed  out  that  Rev.  S.  Marsden 
had  refused  to  put  into  force  in  his  district  an  order  which  he 
had  i$sued  concerning  the  muster  of  convicts  every  Stmday 
morning,  with  the  result  that  much  more  profligacy  and 
depravity  existed  amongst  the  convicts  there  than  in  any 
of  the  other  districts.  The  clergyman-magistrate  was 
supported  by  three  gentlemen  who,  said  the  Governor,  *^are 
notorious  throughout  the  colony  for  being  very  severe, 
arbitrary  masters,  and  embroiled  constantly  in  quarrels  with 
their  servants,  whom  they  are  frequently  dismissing  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretences."  And  His  Excellency  summed  up 
thus ;— r**  Some  years  ago,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  severe  punishments  from  being  inflicted  in  the 
interior  districts  by  the  magistrates,  I  directed  them  to  send 
trie  quarterly  returns  of  all  persons  confined,  tried  and 
punished  by  their  authority.  These  returns  are  now 
regularly  made,  and  on  comparing  one  with  the  other,  in 
those  received  from  Rev,  Mr.  Marsden,  as  senior  magistrate 
at'  Parramatta,  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  punishments 
Inflicted  by  his  authority  ire  much  more  severe  than  those  of 
2iny  other  magistrate  in  .  the  colony.  In  proof  of  this 
extraordinary  severity  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting 
herewith,  for  5rour  Lordship's  notice,  an  extract  from  his 
return  for  the  last  quarter." 
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The  end  of  it  was  that  the  following  Government  and 
General  Order  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Gazette : — 

**  Government  House  Sydney, 

"28thM^ch,  i8i8. 
"  Civil  Department. 
VHis  Excellency  the  Govemoi:  is  pleased  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  Rev.  ^mwl  Marsden^  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Magistrate  at  Parramatta  and  its  adjoining 
district. 

**  By  his  Excellency's  Gommandi 

**  J.  T.  Campbell,  Secretary/' 

This  reverend  gentleman  was  known  aniongst  the 
convicts  throughout  the  colony,  and  especially  those  who 
resided  within  the  district  over  which  he  had  jurisdiction  a^  a 
magistrate,  as  **  The  Flogging  Parson."  As  the  reader  may 
wish  to  know  more  about  him,  I  may  as  well  give  here  a  short 
piece  of  history  from  Bennett.  Here  is  what  that  writer  says 
about  him  : — 

"  The  Church  of  England  Establishment,  before  the 
termination  of  Macquarie's  rule,  consisted  of  no  less  than 
nine  ministers.  Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mr. 
Cartwright,  were  gentlemen  eminently  qualified  for  the 
position  which  fhey  occupied,  and  laboured  zealously  in  the 
cause  of  religion;  while  others  were  so  much  engrossed  in 
worldly  pursuits  that  their  sacred  duties  occupied  very  little 
of  their  time  or  attention.  New  South  Wales  was  at  that 
period  nominally  part  of  the  Indian  diocese,  of  which  the 
celebrated  Heber  was  then  bishop ,  but  practically  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden  was  head  of  the  Church  in  the  colony,  and 
was  usually  called  Bishop  Marsden.  This  gentleman  occupied 
-a  very  conspicuous  place  for  many  years  as  a  magistrate,  a 
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settler,  and  a  trader,  as  well  as  a  minister  of  reU^ion,  and 
probably  the  character  of  few  men,  in  any  kge  of  the  world, 
has  been' pourt^rayed  in  such  various  and  contradictory  colours 
as  his.  He  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  in  1794;  was  a 
man  of  most  active  zlnd  ehergetic  character,  but  unpopular 
in  ttie  hfghest  degree  'v^h  'the'emancit)ists  and  thbfee  who 
espottseii  tfteit  cause,  i/tt.  Went  worth,  in  Ws  work  6n  the 
colohy  characterises  him  as  ^  reverend  h5^j)ocrite;  a  ctafty, 
turbulent,  and  ambitious  priest ;  a  man  of  the  most  raChcBfoiis 
and  vindictive  spirit,  whose  character  as  a  magistrate  was 
stamp^d^with  severity,  wh<5Se  sentences  exceed,  both  in  length 
and  rigo*yr,  (those  of  ;^ny  two  -magistrates  in  the  colon3rj;  and 
whp  had  uniformly  s^tf  his  face  against  e^ry  pliilantlflrqpic 
object;  who -had  <^)p0sed  the  etducation  aj^  ^v^li^afti^fi  of 
the  abori^nefe,  and  -v^hp^^wing.  a  period'of  ^ix  y^^^il^d 
ptyi^  on^y^^t^d  the  jn^Ufcutiqn  eistablishe^.  kx  th/^t  b^niafit, 
aithc^^lv  jjt  >y.a^  nes^t  docff-t^^his  own  residepi^e ;-  and  who  had 
opposed  the  institution  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  of  evieJpy  9>eanB 
proposed  for  the  educatiop  and  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  pn  the  other  hand,  Mr,  IMarsden  was  spoken  of 
by  his  frie.nds  and  admirers  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  and 
j^ainted  characters  the  world  had  ever  seen  ;  he  was,  said  one 
pi  them,  *  in  hun^ilify  a  child,  in  vigour  of  n\ind  and  benevo- 
Jence  an  angel;  full  of  enterprise  for  the.  good  of  mankind, 
^nd  full  of  faith  and  reliance  on  the  Divine  promises  ;  unborn 

empires  are  dependent  on  his  exertions,  and  his  name  will  be 

.-'.-  ■5    rf  .    ■  .  ,.    c  -^     :.        -    •  r:   '  .  ;-..;;■.      .■'    -J   "la,  . 

the  theme  of  the  new  .world,  so  long  as  there  is  a  heart  Jto  feel 
C.^    -  .  .      ,  -r  \  .   .  %"=*       .  ('        ..:]>. 

rev,eren<;e  or  a  tongue  to  utter  praise,'.    Anqther^ulog.ist  (Mr. 

Wiiberforce),  in  his  place  in  the  British  Parliament,. said  Mr. 

Marsden  was  f  a  man  who  had  aqquired  the  admiration  of  all 

who  knew  his  merits — a  man  who  shone  as  a  bright  example 

in  the  moral  world  ;  who  deserved  the  title  of  a  moral  'hero  »* 
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who  had  overcome  difficulties  for  the  amelioration  of  his 
species  in  the  most  unlavouraf)le  clrcuinstancps,  which  would 
always  endear  his  name  to  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity.' 
It  will  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these  widely-ranging 
estimates  on  Mr.  Marsden's  character  to  state  that  he  was 
regarded  in  the  colony  as  the  representative  of  one  section  of 
the  community — the  doniinating  class,  aftenvards  contemptu- 
ously called  the  *Dure  merinos.'  The  xnore  the  virtues  of 
such  a  man  were  trumpeted  by  his  .  friends — the  more  they 
held  nim  up  to  reverence  and  admiration — the  more  he  became 

,  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  his  opponents ;  and  it  Is  fair  to 
cpnclude  that  he  was  neither  such  a  saint  as.  his  friends 
painted  him,  nor  such  a  sinner  as  his  enemies  professed  to 
feelieve.  As  a  representative  of  l^is  class— tne  official 
oligarchy— and  as  a  man  who  medclled  in  everytfiing,  he 
necessarily  made  many  and  bitter  enemies.  He  took  a  strong 
stand  against  Governor  Macquarie's  policy  in  favour  of  the 
emancipists,  and  after  two  or  three  persons  of  that  class  had 
■been  raised  to,  the  magistracy,  he  took  occasion— ron  tae 
Gover;ior  s  interfering  with  his  magisterial  proceedings  by 
releasing,  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  some 
pnsoners  whom  he  had  tried  and  sentenced — ^to  tender  his 
resignation  of  his  office  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Macquane 
however,  refused  to  accept  it,  but  at  once  issued  a  general 
order  dispensing  with  his  services.  Henceforth,  oi  course, 
there  was  war  between  Macgliarie  and  Marsden — the  latter 
oeclaring  tnat  *  as  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Governor  into 

'  a.  corner,  he  lia^  thrown  away  tne^scabbarci'/ and  woufd  never 

fve  in  tm  he  ^ad  gaihisd  redress.'  ^r.  "^IJommissioner 
ig^e,  wlio  takes  Mr.Harsden's  part  in  this  matter,  suggests 
tnat  Macquarie,  in  additi6n  to  the  irreconcuable  cjifterence 
between  tnem  on  the  subject  of  raising  certain  persons,  who 
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had  been,  convicts,  to  places  of  rank  and  confidence,  acted  oir 
*a  suspicion  that  while  Mr.  Marsden  was  receiving  his 
hospitality  and  attentions,  and  living  upon  terms  of  cordiality 
and  friendship  with  him,  he  was  secretly  and  by  indirect 
means  and  annonymous  letters,  denouncing  his  administration 
to  Lord  Bathurst.' 

**  Mr.  Marsden,  in  addition  to  being  a  partizan  of  the 
dominant  clique,  rendered  himself  liable  to  have  the  purity  of 
his  motives  as  a  minister  of  religion  impeached  on  account  of 
the  zeal  with  which  he  followed  his  farming  and  trading 
pursuits,  and  the  persistency  of  his  efforts  to  acquire.wealthr 
One  of  the  circumstances,  however,  which  most  contributed 
to  render  him  unpopular,  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  his 
character  as  a  clergyman.  This  was  his  fearless  denunciation 
at  all  times,  and  under  almost  all  circumstances,  ncrt  only  of 
everything  like  open  or  unblushing  vice,  but  even  of  a 
disregard  for  the  proprieties  of  society  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  position  in  life  should  have  taught  them  the  necessity 
of  setting  a  good  example  to  those  below  them.  The 
following  extract  from  his  Ufe  by  Rev.  J,  B.  Marsden  will 
illustrate  his  coiurse  of  action  on  such  matters :— *  He  has 
been  known  to,  rebuke  sin  at  a,  dinn^r^^table  in  such  a  mannet 
as  to  electrify  the  whole  company.  Once,  arriving  late*  he 
sat  down  in  haste,  and  did  not  for  a  few  moments  perc^ve 
the  presence  of  one  who  should  have  been  the  wife  of  the 
host,  but  who  stood  in  a  very  diiFerent  relation  to  him.  Mr. 
Marsden  always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  scandal,  and  in  the 
excess  of  his  charity  was  sometimes  blind  to  facts  which  were 
evident  enough  to  others.  The  truth  now  flashed  upon  him, 
and  though  such  things  were  little  thought  of  in  the  colonyr 
he  rose  instantly  from  the  table,  calling  to  the  servant  in  a. 
decided  tone  to  bring  his  hat,  and  without  further  ceremoay. 
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or  another  word,  retired.'  His  integrity  as  a  man  of  business 
was  unimpeachable,  but  his  secular  pursuits  were  clearly 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  religion.  The 
most  serious  charge  against  him — that  he  trafficked  in  spiritu- 
ous liquors — he  answered  in  terms  which  will  probably  be 
considered  satisfactory  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  reader's 
view  of  his  character :  *  In  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  previous 
to  my  arrival,  barter  was  established  among  all  classes,  from  the 
Governor  downwards.  As  there  was  neither  beer  nor  milkt 
tea  nor  suj^ar,  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,  wine  and  spirits 
became  the  medium  of  exchange.  As  the  colony  progressively 
advanc6tl  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  wealth,  barter 
graduailly  decreased,  and  money  transactions  became  mpre 
general*.  I  can  affirm  that  for  the  last  eighteen  years  I  have 
not  had  in  my  possession  as  much  spirits  as  would  allow  my 
servants  half  a  pint  a  head  per  week.  And  at  no  period  of 
my  residence  did  I  ever  ptu'cha^  spirits  for  sale.* " 

So  much  for  one  of  the  leading  colonists  and  clerg}^men 
otf  Australia  of  the  early  days.  In  making  his  name  my  theme 
I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  at  all  disposed  to  offer  either 
reverence  or  praise.     He  died  in  1838  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Retul-ning  to  the  Parramatta  Female  Factory,  from  which 
Pai^n  Marsden  has  caiised  lis  for  a  moment  to  turn  aside, 
let  us  see  what  character  It  bpre  in  later  years.  A  magistrate 
of  tlie  territory,  when  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  fcommons  in  1837 — ^some  twenty- two  years  after  the 
descriptive  letter  I  have  quoted  was  written— gave;  the 
following  evidence: — 

"When  a  convict  ship  arrives  with  females  they  are 
asMgned  to  as  many  settlers  or  emigrants. as  apply.  It  is 
generally  announced  in  the  Gazette^  and  they  apply,  and  then 
the  women  who  are  not  applied  for  are  forwarded  to  the 
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jFactory.     The  factory  is  *a  Very  large  buikfing,  something 

u$e  the  poor  houses,  here  (fiiiglafid)  an  excelleht  buUdmg;, 

with  a  large  .garden  attached  to  it,  a!nd  court-yard ;  arid  t&ere 

the  Women  remain  until  applied  for  as  assigned  servants  or 

^.wL^es.     I  have  known  some  of  the  sailors  who  ha'\^  cbrae  out 

^  in.  the  ship  with  fi  convict  wjoman  and  taten  a  faiicY  toiler, 

"get  married  im'ipediately  ;'there  is  no  time  required.    Of  those 

convict  women  who  are  employed  ^y  the  settlers  and  others, 

I  if   any    behave    ill,   they    ate  brought  before  "a  'bisnch    of 

ma^strates,  and  punished  accorciing  to  the  oftence;  but  they 

have  no  other  mode  of  punishing  tliem  than  sexidiojj;  tlien^  to 

what  tliey  call  the  third  class  of  tlhe  Factory,  and  they  send 

them  from  one  montli  to  12  months;  I  have  never  known 

.  twelve  months  exceeded. .  In  the  third  class  they,  are  mofe 

strictly  kept ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  sent  but  or  assigned 

again   Until  their  sentences  haVe   expired,   and  they,  haye 

^different    foodj  but.  after,  the  time  is  out    t5ey    ar^  then 

^removed  to  the  second  class,  and  remain  there  a  short  tinie, 

.^wheh  they  come  back  to  the  first  "class..  No  women^  are 

allowed  to  be  assigned  or  marry  except   those  in  the   first 

piass.     In  August,  1836,  there  were  ^^4  women  in.  the  third 

(^ass ;  108  women  nursin^children,  tfiey  having  been  retiu:i)^d 

'  to  the  Factory  bv  their  masters  just  before  tlie  bfrth  ot  the 

children.     It  is  a  conxmon  joke  in  Sydney  that  it  is   not  ,a 

F^actory,   but   a  lying-in-hospital.  ,  There  were ,  <6po  in   the 

Factory  in  the  month  named,  arid  only  03  of  them   were 

assigned  and  waiting  to  be  withdrawn,  and  79  assfenable. 

Female  servants  do  not  dread  being  sent  to  the  FaAo^^Y — the 

i>"-:    ,->  I.    "  - ..'.-.■■  i;.i      .  1':.  ■''I        .r 

.very  reverse,  they  court  it.     It  is  a  common  practice,  .if  a 

convjct  woman  is  assigned  to  a  master  she  does  not  hke,  and 

particularly  in  the  country,  tfeaf   she   does   everything  sne 

possibly  can  to  annoy  the  master  and  (lie  niistress :  and^she 
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makes  use  of  the  most  horrid  language,  and  generally  finishes 
.by  saying ;  "  Why  do  you  not  send  me  to  the  Factory^'  You 
'  Inow  how  to  get  rid  of  me;  I  do  not  like  your  place/  and 
other  fahguage'  that  I  should  not  like  to  repeat.  The  master 
IS  frequently  cotnpelled  to  take  the  woman  to  the  bench  of 
magistrates  and  charge  her  with  insolence,  or  that  she  will 
not  do  'any  work,  and  then  tie  magistrate  passes  sentence, 
that  she  is  to  be  confined  on  bread  and  water  lor  a  certain 
number  of  days ;  and  they  are  very  insolent  when  the 
'magistrate passes  sentence.  I  have  been  obliged. to  threaten 
to^ag  them  (but" have  never  done  it)  they  have  made, use  of 
^such  horrid  language,  and  some  of  them  very  young  indeed. 
The  magistrates  ask  the  nifj.'^ter  *  Do  you  wish  to  Have  this 
woman  retiirtied,  or  to  get  rid  of  her  ?'  ahcl  some  say*  I 
wish  to  have  her  returned  f  and  after  beinjg  confined  so  many 
days  inacellshe  i^ returned,  ipuch  against  her  will;  but  if 
!the  master  does  not  wish  to  fovQ  her.  again  she  is  ,.sent  tOf  a 
cell  where  she  is  kept*  foir  a  certain  time  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  then  returned  to  the  Government.  I  remember 
particularly  orfevfcVy  Tooting  womun  indeed.  I  had  sentenced 
her  to  lo  day's  ^c^tary  confinement  on  bread  and  Watet,  and 
said  to  her,' yYcHx, Appear  a  very  young  wonian  and  L  shall 
ithetiefore  bs  Tsry  lenient  with  you.'  I  was  sitting  in  this  sort 
Sif-Wj^,  with  my  htm:d  over  my  eyes;  and  'Isupjpci^'^fie'cKd 
^not  iancy  that  1  saw  her  ;  she  turned  round  and  act jiallyjspat 
upon  her  master.  I  then,  said  *.You  £^)pear  to^be,  thotugh 
youijig,  a  very  abandoned  woman,  and  I  shall  give  ypu  .3^0 
days  instead  of  10  on  bread  and.  water.'  She  then  said  *  Oh, 
.thank  you,  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Worship;  30  jdaysl 
J  arti  very  fond  of  an  odd  number,  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  indulge  me, ,  and  make  it  31  days?  Do,  youV  worship !  I 
should  like  to  have  thirty-one.'    I  could  not  give  her  more 
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than  30  and  she  knew  that  well;  this  was  done  merely  to 
inswlt.me." 

When  Judge  Therry  was  Attorney- General  he  had 
frequent  opportunties  of  studying  the  character  of  the  Factory 
•*  girls,*'  and  this  is  the  testimony  he  gives  concerning 
them  :-— 

"  Their  violence  at  times  was  excessive.  They  destroyed 
often  the  furniture  of  their  cells,  broke  plates  and  dishes,  and 
threw  everything  provided  even  for  their  own  convenience 
over  the  prison-yard.  ,  This  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  when 
one  bopsfders  that  between  400  and  .500  of  the  most 
abandoned  women  of  the  empire  were  huddled  together,  like 
felons  iti  a  gaol,  but  from  regard  to  their  sex  under  less 
rigorous  restraint.  Occasionally  their  outrageous  conduct 
^sumed  the  character  of  a  rebellion  on  a  small  scale.  The 
sort  of  nxiscellaneous  work  that  devolves  upon  an  Attorney- 
General  in  the  colony  may  be  imagined  from  the  following 
Memorandum,  on  which,  during  my  tenure  of  that  office,  I 
was  called  upon  to  decide : — 

Memorandum  for  the  Attorney 'GmcyaU 

The  wQpien  in  the  Factory  continue  in  a  disorderly,  state 
and  thqse  in  the  cells  break  everything  that  is  given  to  them 
for  thcfir  convenience.  The  police  magistrate  (who  wiD 
pn^bly  apply  to  you)  wishes  to  know  hoQ¥  far  he  wiU  be 
authorised .  in  putting  them  in  handci^  or  irons*  He  also 
wishes,  to  know  how  far  he  may  be  justified  in  using;  violence 
agsiin^t  the  women  when  they  themselves  are  violent,  or 
makhig  attempts  to  escape.— G.G.' 

The  Local  Act  for  the  punishment  o£  female  felons  did  not 
authorise  their  being  put  in  irons;  and  though  it  did,  I 
certainljr  should  have  been  loath  to  advise  the  putting  of 
manacles  on  the  ankles  of  these  bold  Amazons.  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  keeping  of  the  ladies  on  bread  and  water 
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for  three  days,  which  the  Local  Act  sanctioned,  would  probably 
be  the  best  raode  of  starving  the  garrison  into  a  surrender. 
The  case,  however,  soon  became  very  urgent.    There  was 
threatening  of  *  Bella,   horrida  bella,'     The  besieged  warriors 
menaced  the  demolition  of  the  Factory,  and  threatened  to  use 
up  the  matron  and  her  small  band  of  assistants  as  materials 
for    a    bonfire.     In  this  dilemma,   without  waiting  for  the 
application  of  the  Sangrado  remedy  I  had  suggested,  recourse 
was  bad  to  an  ingenious  though  not  successful  method  of 
frightening  them.     Accordingly  a  sergeant's  guard  from  the 
Grenadier  company  of  the  regiment  in  town  were  marched 
into  the  gaol  yard  of  the  Factory.     It  was  supposed  that  the 
sight  of  formidable  fur  caps,  loaded  muskets,  with  moimted 
bayonets,  would  frighten  the  besiegers  half  out  of  their  wits. 
No  such  thing  ! — the  p^rty  of  soldiers  engaged  in  this  strange 
service  were  told  (instructions  which  the  brave  fellows  yttle 
needed)  that,  though  they  might  carry  muskets,  they  were  to 
use  none.     As  soon   as  they  entered  the  gaol-yard  of  the 
Factory,  the  insurgents,  undaunted  by  their  presence,  and 
pretty  confident,  no  doubt,  that  the  military  party  would  not 
touch  a  hair  of  their  heads,  commenced  a  volly  of  stones  and 
staves  from    their    broken-up  furniture.     In  a  few  minutes 
the  •  Battle  of  the  Amazons '  was  fought  (the  only  fighting 
being  on  their  side),  and  won  by  the  women.     The  soldiers 
fled  laughing  and  scampering  back  to  their  barratk^  Oand  left 
the  conquerors  in  possession  of  the  field.    The  retreat  of  the 
Federal  Army  at  Bull's  Run  was  not   more  rapid.     Other 
measures,  however,  were  resorted  to ;  a  strong  body  of  police, 
without  using  unnecessary  violence,  got  possession  of  the 
place;   the  ringleaders  were  picked  out   and   punished;  a 
reduction  in    the  supply  of  the  little  comforts  aliowed  them, 
in  a  few  days,  broke  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  combina- 
tion ;  and  all  again  was  peace." 
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The  severest  form  of  punishmei^t  to  which  the  unruly 
members  of  this  wretched  sisterhood  were  subjected  was 
solitary  confinemeut  in  the  cells,  with  only  bread  and  water 
diet,  .and  having  their  heads  shaved.  In  some  of  the  old  court 
records  which  have  passed  through  my  hands  the  leaves  are 
plentiful  which  carry  the  account  of  women  convicted,  and  the 
laconic  sentence  at  the  foot  of  the  record  **  Seven  days  cells, 
bread  and  water,  and  to  have  head  shaved/*  And  there  was 
mora  in  this  shaving  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Building 
operations  were  being  carried  on  with  vigour  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  growing  population.  Mortar  was  needed 
to  connect  the  bricks  or  stones,  and  h^ir  was  needeid  to  make 
the  mortar  **  strong/'  Horses  and  cattle  and  goats  were  too 
scarce  to  furnish  the  requisite  supply,  and  the  hair  from  the 
heads  of  the  Factory  girls  became  a  marketable  commodity. 
The  Government  officials  found  a  ready  sale  for  it  by  the 
pound,  the  builders  and  plasterers  being  the  purchasers ; 
and  there  are  buildings  still  standing  in  Parramatta  and 
Sydney,  the  mortar  and  plaster  of  which  was  made  **  strong" 
by  hutfian  hair. 

In  1839  the  Factory  was  remodelled,  extensive  alterations 
and  additions  being  made,  under  the  order  of  Governor  Gipps. 
The  number  of  cells  was  increased  to  72,  and  they  were  built 
on  the  plap  of  the  American  separate  system.  The  total 
cost  was /*3, 767,  and  the  Governor  reported  that  under  a  new 
Act  that  was  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  female 
pris(Mi6,  order,  cleanliness,  perfect  obedience,  and  silence 
prevailed  in  the  establishment  to  a  degree  scarcely  surpassed 
in  any  prison  in  England.  His  Excellency  also  endeavoured 
to  find  profitable  employment  for  the  women,  first  introducing 
the  dressing  and  manufacture  of  New  Zealand  flax,  and  net 
making  therefrom,  but   the  venture  did  not   pay,  and  the 
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manufacture  w^s  giveu  up.     He  also  tried  the  manufacture 

ofarticTes^of  needleworK  for  sale,  and  Lady  Gipps  and  her 

housekeeper  .personally  superintended  the  work ;  but  as  the 

sales  did  not  realize  more  than  /30  in  three  monthsj  that  also 

was.  given  up.     He  then  caused  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of 

takipg  in ;  needlework  for  the  public,  and  reported  that  the 

resul|  was  ver}-  satisfactory,  although  not  more  than  sufficient 

work  t<^  keep  one-third,  of  the  women  employed  could  be 

prociii^ed.     The  average  receipts  were  about  ^^700  per  annum. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  women  the  Governor  allowed 

one-sixth  part  of  all  the  money  earned  by  them  to  be  retained 

by  them  ;  but  it  was  only  the  well-conducted  prisoners  who 

received  this,  as  the  others  were-4:iot  allowed  to  work  for  the 

public  in  this  way,  being  kept  at  other  work,  for  which  no 

payment  was  made.     Two  classes  of  needlewomen  were  thus 

created,  and  the}  were  rewarded  or  degraded  by  being  passed 

from  one  class  to  the  other.     The  first  class  consisted  of 

about  120  women,  divided  into  pa'rties  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven, 

each  woman  in  a,  party  being  responsible  for  the  good  conduct 

of  the  whole.     The  washing  also  for  the  military  barracks 

and  hospital  at  Parramatta  was  done  at  the  Factory,  and 

washing  was  also  taken  in  for  the  public.     His   Excellency 

also  introduced  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets, 

but    at    the   time   he   made   his   report    it   had   not   proved 

profitable.     The  only  other  employment  for  the  women  in  the 

Factory  was  the  picking  of  oakum,  which  was  not  bad  work 

for  those  who  were  either  unskilful  or  sullen ;  but  owing  to 

the  diraculty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  the  whole  of  the 

profit  was  absorbed. 

The  hiiniber  of  female  convicts  in  the  Factory  on  ist 
October, '  1840,  was  847,  and  the  number  of  children  364. 
Thenuiuberof  W9nien  in  the  Factory  on  ist  October,  1839, 
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was  970,  and  referring  to  this,  Sir  George  Gipps  ij^  his 
despatch  writes : — 

'*Thq  rapid  increase  in  1838  and  1839  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  long-continued  drought,  and  consequent 
dearness  of  provisions  which  prevailed  in  the  colony  during 
the  greater  part  of  those  years ;  but  it  is  in  part  also  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  the  immigration  of  free 
women  into  the  colony,  and  the  diminished  demand  for  female 
convict  servants  consequent  thereon.  An  increase  of  from 
50  to  60  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
female  establishment  at  Moreton  Bay;  and  some  further 
increases  may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  caution  with  which 
women  are  now  assigned  to  private  service,  and  especially  in 
Sydney.  After  October,  1839,  the  number  began  sensibly  to 
decrease,  and  in  June  last  was  reduced  to  713 ;  the  arrival, 
however,  of  two  female  convict  ships  in  July  and  August 
caused  it  again  to  increase ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  state,  that 
unless  the  transportation  of  women  to  New  South  Wales  be 
discontinued,  the  number  in  the  Factory  are,  in  my  opinion, 
likely  further  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

"Your  Lordship  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  children  in  the  Factory,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  it  not  in  my  power  to  reduce  it.  Formerly,  children  on 
attaining  the  age  of  three  years  were  removed  from  the 
Factory  to  the  Orphan  Schools,  and  thenceforward  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  but  our  orphans  schoojs  have 
recently  been  so  filled  with  the  children  of  immigrants,  that  it 
is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  dispose  of  the  children  of  convicts 
in  that  way.  In  my  despatch  of  13th  February  last  I 
reported  to  your  Lordship  that  out  of  one  emigrant  ship  alone 
(the  North  Britain)  27  children  had  been  sent  to  our  orphan 
schools.     All  the  children  above  one  year  old  in  the  Factory 
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are  made  to  attend  an  infant  school  within  the  establishment, 
an  arrangement  which  is  producing  good  effects!. 

:  "  The  arrivsll  of  a  female  convict  ship  does  not  always 
cause  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the 
Factory,  as  there  is  generally  a  demand  for  them  for  private 
service,  it  beittig  preferred  to  take  a  woman  (according  to  the 
local  exprdssion)  from  the  ship,  rather  than  from  the  Factory. 
But  many  peopie  in  Sydney  take  women  in  this  way  only  on 
trial,  with  the  intention  of  sending  them  to  the  Factory  if  not 
useful,  or  if  found  useful,  of  keeping  them  instead  of  others 
already  in  their  service,  and  of  returning  these  others  to  the 
Factory,  Women  who  bring  children  with  them  to  the  colony 
are  the  only  ones  who  go  direct  to  the  Factory ;  in  the  course, 
however,  of  less  than  a  year,  most  of  them  find  their  way 
thither,  and  not  a  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  For 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  other  obvious  ones,  I  have  been 
anxious  to  aboHsh  the  assignmeilt  of  women  in  Sydney  ;  but 
the  apprehension  of  overcrofwding  the  Factory  has  hitherto 
prevented  me  from  doing  so." 

On  27th  April.  1841,  Sir  George  Gipps  received  a  reply 
from  Downing-street,  which  contained  this  clcffiing  sentence  : 
— **  As  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  has  now  ceased, 
the  number  of  female  convicts  in  the  Factory  will,  of  course, 
be  considerably  diminished." 

If  a  male  convict  did  not  marry  a  convict  woman  on  the 
estate  to  which  he  belonged — and  only  v^ry  few  of  them  had 
acr  opportunity  of  doing  tWs-*^the  usual  mode  was  for  him  to 
be  allowed  to  get  a  wife  from  the  factory  at  Parramatta.  If  A 
master  had  a  convict  whom  he  was  anxious  to  keep,  and  whom 
he  believed  to  be  weli-behaved,  it  was  considered  a  great 
indulgence  if  he  gave  him  permission  to  get  a  wife  from  the 
Factory ;  .but  the  master  had  ta  enter  into  an  agreement 
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first  obtaining  permission  from  the  Government)  to  ieed  and 
support  the  woman,  and,  in  fact,  the  QfFspfing>  to  prevent 
their  being  a  burden  upon  the  Government.  This  being  done 
the  man  received  an  order  to  the  matron  of  the  Factory  to 
supply  him  with  a  wife.  There  were  a  certain  number  of 
women  not  allowed  to  marry,  but  with  respiect  to  those  not 
under  punishment   the  matron  would  say  "Turn  out  the 

women  of class."    The  women  were  then  turned  out, 

standing  forward  in  ranks  like  soldiers,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  like  animals  at  a  fair.  This  was  the  modus  operandi : 
The  convict  goes  up  and  looks  at  the  women  and  if  he 
sees  a  lady  that  takes  his  fancy,  he  makes  a  motion  to 
her  and  she  steps  on  one  side.  Occasionally  a  woman 
has  been  known  to  refuse  to  stand  out,  liaving  no  wish 
for  the  married  ^ate,  but  that  was  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
Then  they  have  some  conversation  togetheif,  and  if 
the  lady  is  not  agreeable,  or  if  the  convict  does  not  like 
the  tone  of  her  conversation,  she  steps  back,  and  the  same 
ceremony  goes  on  with  two  or  three  more  ur^il  the  appUcpant 
is,  suited  with  a  **  mate."  Cases  have  been  known  where  a 
convict  has  gone  through  between  loo  and  200  "ladifes" 
without  finding  one  to  please  him.  Being  suited,  hOwe\'er, 
with  one  of  the  fair  creatures  placed  at  his  disposal  he 
straightway  takes  her  off  and  gets  married.  Returned  to  his 
master  the  pair  knock  up  a  hut  foe  themselves,  where  they 
live  together  when  the  man  is  at  work.  The  master  generally 
allowed  what  was  called  half  a  ration  for  the  wife,  in  addition 
to  the  man's  ration.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  free- men 
in  the  early  days  to  go  to  the  Factory  and  choose  wives  JEtfter 
the  same  fashion  as  that  fidlowed  by  the  convicts. 

.     The  married  life  on  thelnister's  estate  was  not  always 
one   of  felicity,  especiall}   if  the  husband  were  of  a  jealous 
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temperament ;  for  when  he  was  at  work  his  wife  would  seek 
"  company,"  and  was  not  above  bestowing  her  favours  upon 
others.  In  many  cases  the  husbands  have  been  known  to 
allow  the  thing  as  a  regular  trade,  and  they  have  been  known 
to  boast  that  the}'  kept  two  bags  behind  the  door,  one  for  tea 
and  the  other  for  sugar,  and  these  they  expected  their  wives 
to  keep  filled.  Full  bags  appeased  their  jeak>usy  and 
generally  purchased  peace ! 

On  the  subject  of  convict  marriages.  Judge  Therry 
says : — "  It  was  not  until  the  convict  element  was  expelled 
that  marriage  became  universally  to  be  regarded  as  an 
honourable  estate.  During  the  early  period  of  the  settlement, 
and  even  up  to  the  time  of  my  arrival  (1829),  this  cereihony 
was  not  r^arded  as  an  indeq)ensable  preliminary  to  the 
union  of  man  and  woman.  The  indifference  with  which 
convicts  often,  on  becoming  free,  chose  their  partn^s  for  life, 
*  for  better  or  worse,'  (it  rarely  was  for  better),  was  frequently 
shewn  by  their  taking  a  wife  as  it  were  *  on  view.*  They 
resorted  to  the  Female  Factory,  where  two  or  three  hundred 
female  convicts  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  classes  then 
were  imprisoned,  and  on  no  more  formal  courtship  than  bare 
inspection  the  marriage  contract  was  concluded.  Passes 
were  sometimes  given  by  magistrates  to  ticket-of-leave  holders 
'  to  go  to  the  Female  Factory  to  choose  a  wife.*  The  business 
was  sometimes  transacted  in  three  days;  one  day  for  the 
journey  to  the  Factory  to  make  a  choice ;  the  second  for 
the  courtship  and  ceremony ;  the  third  back  again  to  the 
station  with  the  bride.  Forgeries  and  ingenious  frauds  were 
often  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  imsuspecting  ministers  of 
religion  to  marry  parties  whose  wives  or  husbands  were  stfll 
living  at  home.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  married 
man  who  had  been  transported  and  left  a  wife  and  twa 
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children  in  the; city  of  Cork. _  On  becoming  free  he  wishe4  to 
take  a  wife  unto  himself  in  the  colony.  He  was  aware  that, 
the  zealoois  minister  tb  whose^  flock  he  belonged  kr^v  of  his 
social  position ;  so,  in  order  t)0,  overcome  this  difficult)^,  ^he 
fellow  produced  a  letter— -'tihe  Cork  postmark  b^ng  well 
imitated  in  red  ink  on.  the  coni^  of  the  envelope,  f  he  letter 
and  postmark  were  both  fwged  in  Sydney.  .The,, letter, 
purporting  to  be  from  his  brother  in  Ireland,  amongst  otl;ier 
plausible  staitements  to  induce  the  worthy  clergyman  to  l?^lieve 
that  the  wife.at  home  was  dead,  concluded  with  the  assurance 
that  the  *  dear  wife/  of  the  party  to  whom  the  .letter  \Yas 
addressed  *  died  in  the  bosons  of  the  Hply  Roman  Catholic 
and  Apostolic.  Church!'  The  caitiff  in  this  last  sentence - 
struck  the  keynote  that  he  kn^w  would  sound  most  agi:eeably 
on  the  ear,  and  reach  the  h&s^tt  of  the  worthy  ministe5,^whom 
that  well-acted  piece  of  hyppcricy  induced  to  tie  ffi^  jmarital 
knot."  .:;;-. 

The  Colonial  slave-driver  Mudie,  with  that .  fine  Sc9tch 
hmnour  which  characterises  his  writings,  narrf^t^s.^  the 
following  story,  in  which  ije  played  a  part : — 

**  A  young  fellow  who  had  just  become  free,  and  had  got 
himself  established  on  30  acres  of  land,  with  a  few  pigs,  <Sx., 
set  off  to  the  Factory  (female  convict  barracks)  ii^  ^^<^  f?f  a 
wife.  On  the  way  he  had  to  pass  the  estate  gf  IMudie.  In 
conversation  with  the  wife  of  the  porter,  he  mentioned  the 
object  of  his  journey.  The  porter's  wife  advised  hifki  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  one  of  her  master's  female  convict  ^yants, 
Yfho  she  recommended  as  being  both  sober  and  indostripus, 
wheyeby  he  would  at  once  ^ain  a  good  wife,  and.  spare 
hirps^lf  an  additional  journey  of  140  miles.  The  ypung 
woman  was  sent  for,  and  consented  at  once.  When  ensued 
the  following  dialogue  between  the  master  and  the  maid  :— 
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** Marianne — 'I  hope  your"ho0our  will  allow  me  iq  get 
married  ?' 

*^  His  Honour — *  Married  !     Tq  whom  ?' 

**  Marianne — (rather-  en-tbavrassed)— ^  To  a  young  man, 
your  Honour.' 

"  His  Honour — *  To  a  young  man  ?  What  is  he  ?* 

Marianne — (her  embarrassment  increasing) — *  I  really 
dbn't  know/' 

**His  Honour— *  What  is  his  name?  Where  does  he 
Jive?' 

<*  Marianne—*  I  don't  know.  To  tell:  your  honour  .tl>e 
truth,  I  never  saw  him  until  just  now.  Mrs.  Parsons  sent  for 
me  to  speak  to  him  ;  we  agreed  to  be  married  if  your  honour 
will  give  us  leave.     It  is  a  good  chance  for  me.' 

**  His  Honour — *  Send  the  young  man  here." 

**  (Enter  Ccelebs). 

"  His  Honour — *  Well,  young  man,  I  am  told  you  wish  t6 
marry  Marianne,  one  of  my  convict  servants.  Have  you 
observed  the  condition  the  young  woman  is  in  ?  (Marianne 
being  *  in  the  way  that  ladies  '  &c). 

**  Coelebs — (grinning) — *  Why,  your  honour,  as  to  that,  in 
a  county  like  this,  where  women  are  scarce,  a  man  shouldn't 
be  too  greedy.  I'm  told  the  woman  is  very  sober,  and  that's 
the  main  chance  with  me.  If  I  go  to  the  factory,  why,  I 
might  get  one  in  the  same  way  without  knowing,  and  that 
might  be  the  cause  of  words  hereafter  ;  and  she  might  be  a 
druuken  vagabond  besides.  As  to  the  picanninny,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  a  boy,  it  would  soon  be  usfeful  and  do  to  look 
after  the  pigs  !'  " 

As  a  matrimonial  biureau  it  is  questionable  if  any 
establishment  that  had  existence  in  any  part  of  the  world  ever 
succeeded  in  drawing  to  itself  so  large  a  ilumber  of  customers. 
The  reader  can  imagine  for  himself,  if  he  pleases,  tire  business- 
like appearance  ot  this  marital   nlart  in  its  most  flourishing 
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days — the  line  of  unmarried  beauties,  young,  middle-aged, 
and  old,  before  which  the  love-sick  swains  stood  to  make  their 
choice — the  features  of  those  swains  as  they  critically 
examined  the  **  points  "  of  the  blushing  damsels  forming  the 
regiment — the  haggling  between  the  seekers  and  the  sought 
before  the  final  bargain  was  struck — ^the  en\  ions  glances  of 
the  least  comelj'-looking  of  the  line  as  they  saw  one  after 
another  of  their  more  fwrtunate  companions  led  from  the 
"sampling  room"  to  be  joined  in  the  bonds  of  "holy 
matrimony'*  to  the  men  of  their  choice.  The  picture  will  be 
light  or  dark,  humourous  or  tragical,  accordin*^  ro  the  position 
from  which  it  is  viewed  ;  but  to  the  majority  I  think  it  will 
present  itself  as  a  thing  of  horror,  the  face  of  which  should  as 
soon  as  possible  be  turned  to  the  wall.  Hence,  to  the  wall  I 
turn  its  face. 

Nearly  all  the  female  convicts  who  came  ro  the  cokmy 
were,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term,  inmates  of  tu:  Parramatta 
Factory.  It  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  that  of  t'le  four  or  five 
hundred  women  with  which  the  Factory  was  al  ways  peopled 
from  one  to  two  hundred  were  always  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children.  Who  is  brave  enough  to  endeavour  to  work  out 
this  problem  : — What  became  of  all  the  children  bom  in  the 
Factor}'  year  after  year  during  its  continuance — a  period  of 
about  half  a  century?  Many  of  them,  we  know,  were 
fortunately  separated  from  their  mothers  at  a  very  early  age 
and  brought  up  in  the  Orphan  Schools ;  but  I,  for  one,  do 
not  care  to  attempt  to  follow  them,  or  the  hundreds  (shall  I 
say  thousands?)  who  left  the  Factory  holding  the  hands  or 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the  ill-fated  creatures  who  had 
brought  them  into  the  world. 

The  Factory  was  kept  up  as  a  Government  establishment 
for  years  after  transportation  ceased. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— BARRACK  LIFE. 

ONE-SIDED  REPORTS — HORRORS  OF  THE  LIFE— WOODEN  HUTS, 
LEG  IRONS  AND  CHAINS — THE  **  LOGS  " — THE  WATCH — 
FIRST  PRISON  BUILT — THE  PILLORY — NAILED  TO  THE 
ROSTRUM — THE  PRISON  BURNT-^ESCAPE  OF  THE  PRISONERS 
— A  STONE  GAOL  ERECTED— A  SPEWAL  TAX— PARRAMATTA 
PRISON  BURNED — A  PRISONER  IN  CHAINS  ROASTED  ALIVE — 
PRIVATE  LODGING — THE  TASK-WORK  SYSTEM — CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST  WORK  —  THE  REGULATIONS —  FROM  ASSIGNED 
SERVICE  TO  GOVERNMENT — SLUMMING  WORK — HYDE  PARK 
BARRACKS  ERECTED — LIFE  IN  THE  PRISON — MR.  BIGGE'S 
REPORT — A  VERITABLE  SEED-PLOT  OF  VICE — SORROW  AND 
DARKNESS  AND  TEARS — A  FLOGGING  SCENE — THE  **  TORTURE 
PROCEEDINGS  " — UNIQUE  SENTENCE. 

[HE  horrors  associated  with  the  life  of  the  male 
convicts  in  the  barracks  cannot  possibly  be  depicted. 
The  few  records  that  have  been  kept  are  "  official," 
and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  things  for 
officials  to  narrate  facts  which  would  have  revealed  the 
inhuman  tyranny  and  brutal  savagery  of  which  they  were  the 
willing  instruments,  if  not  the  actual  originators. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  convicts  were  herded  in  huts, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  constant  guardianship 
of  the  military,  the  leg  irons  and  chains  serving  all  the 
purposes  of  stone  walls  and  doubly-bolted  doors.  One  of  the 
first  buildings  erected  in  the  settlement  was  a  wooden  barracks 
for  the  soldiers,  but  its  erection  was  a  work  of  time  and 
difficulty,  for,  says  Harrington,  **  all  building  w*as  retarded  by 
the  bad  quality  of  the  wood,  which  was  both  shaky  and 
rotten."     After  the  barracks  a  guard  house  was  erected,  but 
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it  was  not  until  after  Governor  Phillip's  departure  that  cells 
were  erected  for  solitary  confinement,  and  a  log  prison  built. 
The  huts  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  at  night  were 
rough  log  buildings,  each  containing  one  room,  with  half  a 
dozen  recesses  on  each  side,  wliich  recesses  answered  the 
purpose  of  cells,  and  in  each  of  which  a  prisoner  was  secured 
at  night.  An  armed  soldier  was  always  on  duty  inside  each 
hut  during  its  occupancy  by  the  prisoners,  his  duty  being  to 
walk  back  and  forth  the  whole  night  throu^,  while  the 
chained  convicts  courted  sleep  on  either  side  of  him. 
Another  soldier  did  duty  as  outside  sentinel,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  hut  from  attack  from  without,  but  as 
a  kind  of  reserve  force  in  case  the  convicts  within  the  hut 
became  troublesome.  This  lonely  watch  formed  one  of  the 
most  distasteful  duties  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  hailed 
occasional  disorderliness  on  the  part  of  their  chained  c|Ufsges 
as  an  enjoyable  relief  from  the  deep  silence  which  generaiiy 
reigned — a  silence  broken  only  by  the  occasional  clanking  of 
the  leg  irons,  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  weary  sleepers,  or 
the  deep  oaths  from  those  whose  leg-weariness  and  heart- 
soreness  prevented  sleep. 

The  first  prison  that  was  built  was  80  feet  long,  and  was 
composed  entirely  of  logs — sides,  ends,  partitions,  floor  and 
roof  being  of  uniform  thickness,  and  formed  of  varied  kinds 
of  wood,  the  best  available,  but  which  best  was  bad.  Over 
the  logs  on  the  floor  and  the  roof  there  was  a  thick  layer  of 
clay,  well  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  convicts,  and 
a  strong  high  fence  of  logs  encircled  the  whole  building.  Old 
men  living  sixty  years  after  the  completion  of  this  important 
public  building  invariably  spoke  of  a  person  being  **  put  in 
the  logs  "  when  sent  to  prison.  There  were  twenty- two  cells 
in  this  primitive  establishment,  and  the  free  inhabitants  of 
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Sydney  were .  assessed  ,  to  supply  the  -thatch  wherewith  to 
cover  it.  Attached  to  the  gaol  was  a  pillory,  and  during  the 
first  part  of  Governor  Hunter's  rule  three  witnesses  who  had 
prejnred  themselves  when  giving  evidence  in  the  Criminal 
Court  were  sentenced  to  stand  therein,  with  their  ears  nailed 
,  to  the  rostrum,  and  when  thus  nailed  they  were  greeted,  as 
Barrington  puts  it,  "  with  the  true  English  accompaniments 
of  dirt  and  rotten  eggs."  Doubtless,  there  were  then  no  dead 
cats  available  for  such  use  in  the  colony,  or  these  would  also 
have  been  called  into  requisition.  At  midnight  on  the  i  Lth 
February,  1799,  this  gaol  was  burnt  down,  and  the  authorities 
were  convinced  that  the  fire  had  been  raised  by  incendiaries. 
At  the  time  the  fire  occurred  there  were  twenty  prisoners 
within  the  log  building,  and  as  they  were  all  heavily  ironed 
they  were  only  released  with  considerable  difftculty. 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  the  erection  of 
a  large  stone  gaol  to  supply  the  place  of  the  building  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  convicts  at 
Sydney  were  at  this  tii\ie  employed  by  the  inhabitants,  orders 
were  issued  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  division  of  the  town 
must  furnish  five  men  each  day  to  work  on  the  building,  with 
a  watchman  to  attend  them.  In  the  same  3ear  the  only 
other  prison  in  the  colony,  that  at  Parramatta,  which  was 
likewise  built  of  logs,  was  also  consumed  by  fire,  and  one  of 
the  prisoners  confined  therein  was  roasted  in  the  flames,  his 
irons  effectually  preventing  escape  or  rescue.  Rewards  for 
the  discovery  of  the  incendiaries  in  both  cases  were  offered, 
but  no  satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained  from  either 
convicts  or  free  persons,  although  some  of  the  latter  were 
supposed  to  know  who  had  done  the  deed.  Concerning  the 
erection  of  the  stone  gaol  at  Sydney,  Barrington  says  that  as 
it  still  "  wanted  much  of  being  completed  from  the  smallness 
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of  the  sums  raised  to  carry  it  on ;  and  as  it  appeared  that 
the  officers  had  paid  £^0  each  as  an  individual  share  of  the 
expense,  it  became  requisite  that  some  means  should  be 
adopted  to  finish  the  building ;  and  as  the  price  of  wheat  had,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  settlers,  been  for  this  seAsi&n 
continued  at  ten  shillings  per  bushel,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  raise  a  sum  for  that  purpose,  by  each' leaving  with  the 
commissary  sixpence  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  taken  to  the 
store."  This  special  levy  was  continued  until  the  work  of 
erection  had  been  completed,  but  as  many  of  the  settlers 
declined  to  come  forward  with  their  contributions  another 
novel  form  of  taxation  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  building.  An  order  was  issued 
that  any  persons  seeking  a  permit  to  land  spirits,  wine,  beer 
or  other  strong  drink  from  ships  having  tliose  articles  on 
board,  must  apply  to  the  committee  and  give  security  for  the 
payment  of  is.  per  gallon  on  the  purchase  of  spirits,  6d.  per 
gallon  on  the  purchase  of  wine,  and  3d.  per  gallon  on  the  pur- 
chase of  porter  or  beer,  which  sums  were  religiously  collected 
by  the  committee  from  the  persons  giving  the  guarantee. 
Eventually  the  last  stone  of  the  building  was  raised,  and  it 
was  computed  that  it  had  cost  ;^3,954,  the  greater  part  ol 
which  sum  had  been  raised  by  the  assessments  named. 

The  gaols  were  used  chiefly  as  places  of  confinement  for 
those  of  the  convicts  who  misbehaved  themselves  after 
reaching  the  colony.  The  **  good  conduct  "  convicts  retained 
in  the  service  of  the  Government  were  allowed  to  provide 
themselves  with  private  lodgings,  if  they  could  manage  to 
earn  sufficient  in  their  own  time  to  pay  for  the  luxury,  and 
they  were  thus  freed  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
more  vicious  convicts,  and  were  seldom  interfered  with  by 
the   authorities   if    they  continued    to  conduct    themselves 
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propedy  and  duly  attended  **  muster."  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  until  Governor  Macquarie  arrived  and  began  to  tide 
his  bricks-and-mortar  hobby-horse.  He  was  born  for  the 
stcme  age  and  had  no  ri^ht  to  live  in  any  other.  Under  h^ 
rule  the  colony  became  a  huge  quarry,  and  those  who  were 
not  stone-masons  by  trade  were  speedily  made  so  by  necesrity. 
Let  us  see  how  the  convicts  were  affected  by  the  building 
craze  of  this  energetic  Governor. 

I  have  already  shewn  how  the  system  of  payment  to 
overseers  by  the  assignment  to  them  of  convicts  worked. 
These  overseers  were  careful  always  to  secure  for  their  own 
use  the  convicts  who  could  earn  the  highest  wages  when 
hired  out,  and  most  of  those  assigned  to  them  were  therefore 
mechanics.  Having  become  partners  with  them  in  money- 
making,  the  overseers  were  compelled  to  humour  the  men  and 
to  relax  discipline  during  the  hours  they  were  employed  upon 
public  works,  the  result  being,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter, 
a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  skilled  labour 
performed  in  the  public  service. 

With  the  object  of  remedying  the  want  of  efficient 
control  over  the  gangs  employed  on  public  works.  Governor 
Macquarie,  in  181 7,  introduced  a  system  of  weekly  ta^s,  the 
regulation  being  that  when  these  weekly  tasks  were  finished 
the  men  should  be  at  liberty  to  work  for  private  persons  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  change  from  day  labour  to 
task  work  was  at  first  hailed  with  pleasure — first  by  the 
convict  mechanics  who  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from 
obtaining  tickets-of-leave,  because  they  were  skilled  workmen, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  settlers,  who  had  suffered  much 
.inconvenience  through  the  almost  complete  absorption  pf 
^killed  labour  by  the  Government.     Bennett,  when  referring 
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to  the  hardships  which  the  most  efficient  mechanics  haid  to 
endure  from  continued  service  itndfer  Go\^Vhment,  clearly 
shews  that  they  were  punished  for  their  skill  rather  than  for 
their  offences.  He  says: — *^ Unskilled  labourers,  and  other 
convicts  of  trades  not  connected  with  buildings,  had  for  many 
years  previous  to  this  been  allowed  to  emploj'  themselves  for 
thdr  own  benefit,  after  serving  three  years  of  their  sentence. 
This  was  even  the  case  with  those  who  had  been  assigned  to 
,  private  persons  ;  while  the  skilled  mechanics  in  the  employ  of 
the  Government  were  kept  from  all  hope  of  liberty  because 
their  services  were  considered  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
public  works,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Even  after 
the  expiration  of  the  full  term  for  which  they  were  transported 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these  persons  were 
detained  at  forced  labour  because  they  could  not  prove, 
without  the  assistance  of  records  to  which  the}'  had  no  means 
of  access,  that  their  sentences  had  terminated.  These 
circumstances  bred  in  the  minds  of  persons  so  situated  not 
only  a  strong  distaste  for  work,  but  a  most  unwholesome 
feeling  of  antagonism  against  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
keeping  them  in  such  an  inferior  and  unfavourable  position. 
There  existed  indeed  amongst  them  what  may  be  termed  a 
passive  conspiracy  against  work.  It  was  regarded  as 
disgraceful  on  the  part  of  any  man  amongst  them  to  do  any 
more  than  he  was  absolutely  compelled.  It  was  made  a 
point  of  honour  to  do  as  little  as  possible  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried  that  there  was  a  regular  system  of  signs  and 
manoeuvres  by  which  the  approach  of  any  officer,  or  other 
person  before  whom  it  was  considered  desirable  that  some 
show  of  activity  should  be  maintained,  was  rapidly  communi- 
cated from  one  part  of  a  building  or  publi©  work  to  another." 
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A  Parliamentary  paper  bearing  upon  the  same  subject 
contains  the  following  paragraph : — "  The  labouf  i:equired  by 
the  Chief  Engineer  from  the  governjuient  convicts  is  in.  its 
nature  purely  coercive;  they  derive  no  advanjbafe  frond  jit, 
and  have  no  interest  in  imprc^ving  or  augmenting  it  ;  t\iey 
have    not  even  the  ordinary  uicentive   held  Out    to  Q(;her 
convicts,   from   the  hope,  oc  rather   the   expectation,  of  a 
remission  of  their  punishment  at  the  period  at  which  they  are 
granted  to  others ;  and  they  are  well  aware  that  any  skill 
they  may  acquire  or  display.in  the  service  of  government-  will 
be  the  cause  of  theit  further   detention   in   it.     From   the 
nature  of  the  superintendence  uixier  which  it  .i$  cairiedjon,  ^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  better,  no  accurate  informatioi^ 
is  afforded  of  the  progress  that  is  made.     .     .     .     .     .The; 

distributioh  of  the  convicts  in  the  first  ipstance,  the 
resumption  of  their  services  at  subsequent  periods,  the 
extension  o£  them  beyond  the  term  assigned  to  others,  have 
contributed  to  create  aA  universal  impression  upoQ  the  m^s 
of  the  convicts  that  skilfulnesfe  ia  work,  rather  than  immpral 
conduct,  was  the  cause  of  their  first  enthralment,  and  the 
njeasure  of  its  continuance.  This  feeling  produces  dis- 
couragement, carelessness,  and  not  infrequently  malicious  and 
wanton  destruction  of  the  pt-ogperty  of  government*" 

[Under  these  circumstances  we  may  well  conceive  that 
the  men  in  Government  employ  received  the  new  regulations 
for  :task  work  instead  of  day  labour  with  manifestations  of 
joy.  Governor  Macquarie  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
change,  but  the  amount  of  work  cheerfully  performed  under 
the  new  system  was  so  much  larger  than  that  wrung  out  from 
the  men  under  the  old,  that  he, had  to  give  way  and  quietly 
assent  to  its  adoption. 
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The  amount  of  work  fixed  for  the  prisoners  under  the 
task-work  system  was  not-  by  any  means  large.  A  sawyer 
had  to  cut  700  feet  of  timber  in  the  week ;  a  labourer  clearing 
land  had  to  Ml  the  timber  on  one  acre  in  the  week,  or  to  burn 
off  sixty  rods  in  the  same  period ;  road  gangs  had  to  make  or 
repair  a  certain  length  of  road  in  a  month ;  stonemasons  had 
to  work  up  a  given  quantity  of  stone :  and  every  worker  was 
similarly  put  on  "  jMece-work."  The  number  of  prisoners 
working  **  in  Government "  when  the  new  system  was 
introduced  was  upwards  of  2,600,  those  in  Sydney  amounting 
to  1,400,  most  of  them  being  empl03*ed  in  the  lumber  yard 
tnd  the  dockyard,  in  Lower  George-street,  and  the  remainder 
in  various  localities  about  the  city  quarrying,  brick-making, 
Bme*burning,  and  in  other  pursuits  connected  mth  building 
operations.  The  whole  of  these  prisoners  Were  allowed  to 
work  under  the  new  system,  and  it  was  found  that  in  most 
cases  the  men  would  complete  their  tasks  by  Wednesday 
night,  after  which  time  they  were  eagerly  hired  by  the  settlers 
and  others  at  good  wages.  Half  their  time  was  thus  at  their 
own  disposal,  and  those  of  them  who  chose  to  work  regularly 
and  keep  steady  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  lot,  being 
frequently  better  off,  financially,  than  some  of  their  brethren 
who  were  altogether  free.  Bnt  this  system  had  not  long  been 
in  operation  before  multifarious  evils  began  to  flow  from  it. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  these  were  the  days  of  King 
Rum,  and  with  the  liberty  to  earn  money  came  the  liberty  to' 
spend  it.  Then  followed  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  rioting 
which  night  was  not  asked  to  cover. 

And  the  evil  did  not  stop  there.  Another  phase  of  the" 
trouble  wrought  by  the  sudden  relaxation  of  discipline  is  thus-^ 
described  by  Bennett : — **  The  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
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prisoners  in  the  Government  gangs  and  in  the  public  works 
was  so  great,  that  the  order  of  things  which  before  prevailed 
was  soon  completely  reversed.  Instead  of  desiring  to  be 
assigned  to  private  persons,  as  had  previously  been  the  case, 
it  became  the  almost  universal  desire  of  the  convicts  to  be 
*  in  Government,'  as  they  termed  it.  The  effect,  so  far  as 
private  employers  were  concerned,  was  most  disastrous. 
The  dread  of  being  'returned  to  Government'  if  they 
misbehaved  themselves  had  up  to  this  time  exercised  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  private 
assignment.  Most  of  them  had  always  regarded  a  threat  of 
that  kind  from  their  masters  witk  far  more  apprehension  than 
the  lash  itself.  But  the  change  in  the  system  of  government 
employment  made  what  had  long  been  an  object  of  dread,  an 
object  of  desire.  This  altered  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners  could  only  be  overcome  b}-  the  granting  of  improper 
and  unreasonable  indulgences  on  the  part  of  the  masters. 
Many  emplo}'ers,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience,  and  perhaps 
ruin,  which  would  follow  the  loss  of  the  services  of  their 
assigned  men,  were  obliged  to  wink  at  their  crimes,  and  soiiie 
agreed  to  pay  them  the  same  rate  of  wages  and  to  allow  them 
the  same  rations  as  their  free  servants.  By  the  convict 
regulations,  which,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  had 
the  force  of  law,  the  commisssion  of  any  offence,  however 
trifling — not  merely  against  law  but  against  discipline — 
ensured  the  return  of  prisoners  in  private  assignment  to  gaol 
or  to  labour  on  the  public  works.  The  very  stringency  of 
the  regulations  enabled  prisoners,  if  so  inclined,  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried, 
b}' those  who  wished  to  be  *  returned  to  Government,'  that 
all  discipline  was  at  an  end,  and  efficient  control  no  longer 
pbssible/* 
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Under  this  task- work  system  the  mechanics  in  the 
Gpvjernment  employ  soon  learned  to  **  slum  "  their  work,  in 
order  to  get  through  it  as  quickly  as  possible  arid  have  the 
more  time  at  their  owji  disposal ;  a  proceeding  at  which  the 
convict  overseers  themselves  connived,  as  It  enabled  them  to 
carry  ou  private  works  of  their  own  by  means  of  the  skilled 
labour  thus  temporarily  released  from  public  service.  All 
attempts  to  cure  the  evil  were  futile.  It  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  at  last  Governor  Macquarie  decided  to  bring  the 
men  under  the  barra.ck  system,  hoping  by  concentrg,ting  them 
in  one  spot  to  bring  them  under  more  strict  control  and 
efficient  inspection.  A  huge  building  was  therefore  erected 
at  the  east  end  of  King  street,  Sydney,  and  was  known  for 
years  after  as  Hyde  Park  Barracks,  even  when  it  was  turned 
into  an  Immigration  Depot  and  Benevolent  Asylum.  This 
building  formed  the  ^'  home  "  of  about  a  thousand  convicts 
for  many  years,  the  places  vacated  by  those  who  died,  or 
those  who  were  assigned  to  private  employers  or  who  were 
transported  to  Norfolk  Island,  being  re- filled  from  tlie  ranks 
of  new  arrivals  from  England  or  bad  conduct  men  who  had 
been  "returned  to  Government"  by  the  masters  to  whom 
they  had  been  assigned.  The  better  behaved  convicts  under 
government  suffered  most  under  this  Barrack  system,  for  they 
w.ere  compelled  to  herd  with  the  most  vicious  and  depraved, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  live  in  private  lodgings,  as 
formerly.  The  prisoners  were  marched  to  the  barracks  every 
night  and  portioned  off  to  the  twelve  **  dormitories  "  within 
the  walls  to  sleep  or  plot  mischief  as  they  felt  inclined,  being 
rnustered  in  the  morning  and  again  marched  off  to  their  work 
in  different  portions  of  the  town. 

The  scenes  that  were  enacted  within  the  walls  of  the 
Barracks  will  not  bear  description.     There   was  a,,  certain 
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amount  of  military  regularity  and  discipline  while  the  men 
were  directly  undfer  the  eye  of  their  custodians,  but  onc« 
within  the  sleeping  apartments  they  were  free  to  indulge  in 
every  imaginable  vice,  provided  they  did  so  without  creating 
too  much  disturbance.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  Mr. 
Bigge's  report,  which  will  serve  not  only  to  throw  light  upon 
the  life  of  the  convicts  in  the  Barracks,  but  to  shew  the  state 
of-  arfairs  in  the  streets  of  Sydney.-  The'  Coifimissioner 
says;—  •         -     :  -       I     '  -     '       :    - 

**The  association  of  so  many  depraved  and  desperate 
characters  in  one  place  Is  ah  evil  that  is  complained  of  even 
by  the  convicts  themselves,  and  although  it  nright  not  have 
been  entirely^  yet  it  might  have  been  partially  reiiiedied  on 
the  opening  of  the  convict  barracks,  by  placing  the  Well 
conducted  men  in  one  or;  more  of  the  twelve  sleeping  rooms 
into  which  it  is  distributed.  Robberies  amongst  the  convicts 
in  the  barracks  of  their  clothes  and  bedding,  and  concealment 
of  it  are  very-  frequent ;  knd  they  are  encouraged  in  these 
practices  by  th6  fa^litiee  with  which  they  cast  tbem  over  the- 
barrack  wall  to^person  who  are  ready  to  receive  them  on  the 
other  side.  To  remedy  these- evils  several  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  chief  engineer,  such  as  searching  of 
their  persons  at  the  gate,  and  the  painting  of  large  letters  and 
broad  arrows  on  different  parts  of  the  dress ;  and  these 
precautions  have  in  somd  measure  diminished  the  great  losses 
sustained  in  the  clothing.  It  was  likewise  the  intention  of 
Governor  Macquarie  to  have  surmounted  the  barrack  wall 
with  an  iron  paling,  but  the  erection  of  it  was-  deferred  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  that  commodity,  and  the  delay  of 
its  arrival  from  England. 

**  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  instances  of  violence^ 
or  of  attempts  to  force  the  gate  of  the  barrack,  should  not 
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have  occurre4  more  fyewjuen^y,  c^ps^e^^ing  t\te  temptatipns 
that  exjst  in  the  tqwn  o^  Sy4^ey  and  the  genera}  4ispQsition 
to  indulge  ii>  them  th$it  is  ^hewn  by  the  cp^victs  wbeneyef 
they  have  ppportunit^ies.  ^b?enc€|§  from  it,  on  th?  nights  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  frequeiij,  and  ?^XP  pumped  by 
confinement  in  the  barrac}c  on  those  d^ys  fef  certain  periods. 
With  th^e  absences  are  likewise  combinejd  c^nces  committed 
in  the  town  of  Sydney,  qi  wjijch  a  gr^^Jisr  ^uml^^r  |s  aAw^y? 
brought  before  the  police,^  on  Monda3rs  than  on  any  other  days 
in  the  week. 

**  Major  Pruitt  does  not  conceive  th?tt  any  danger  to  the 
(peace  of  the)  colony  has  arisesn,  ox  is  Uk^y  tp  ari?^,  frpm  the 
confinement  erf  so  many  criminals  in  the  $ame  placf.  Qon- 
spiracles  to  cut  out  ve3sCils  from  tjie  harbour,  or  to  e|Fect 
escape,  are  frequently  made  there ;  but  the  accummulatipa 
of  numbers  seems  rather  to  have  ^ot^^  means  of  timely 
detection  than  of  the  perpetration  of  outrage ;  and  the  ch|ef 
engineer  and  the  superintendejit  have  always  depended  upon 
the  treachery  of  accomplices  for  informjation  respecting  it, 
and  have  not  been  deceived  in  that  expectation.  'J*^^ 
security,  indeed,  arising  from  the  treachery  of  the  cpnyicts 
towards  each  other,  is  common  to  ail  establijshments  in  which 
they  are  collected  together.  Jt  is  not,  however,  against  the 
perpetration  of  offences  committed  Jn  the  barrack  alone  that 
precaution  is  necessary ;  for  on  marching  them  to  and  from 
thence,  either  to  work  or  to  church,  it  is  found  very  ^i^cujit 
to  prevent  them,  especially  the  boys,  from  entering  houses  as 
they  go  along,  and  from  snatching  at  property  and  secreting 
a.  The  employment  of  a  number  of  seafaring  men  in  th§ 
navigation  of  the  boats  has  also  led  to  th^  engagement  ojf 
themselves  and  others  in  enterprises  of  escape,  and  latterly  in 
some  very  desperate  attempts  to  surprise  and  cut  out  boats 
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and  vessels  in  the  harbours  both  of  Port  Jackson  and  Hobart 
Town."  ' 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written  there  were  fully  3000 
convicts  retained  by  the  Government  *'6n  the  roads  ^and 
dther  public  works  of  the  colony,^'  arid  the  majority  of  these 
Served  a  longer  or  shorter  apprenticieship  in  this  great  seed 
ptot  of  vice,  not  a  few  giving  but  there  last  breath  tlierein. 

The  convicts  were  shut  up  in  the  barracks  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  for  a  littlef  while  the  streets  of 
Sydney  were  free  from  sounds  of  clanking  chains  and  shuffling 
convict  feet.  Biit  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  element  of  felonry 
m  manacles  was  allowed  its  fullest  play.  Early  iribming  saw 
the  gates  of  the  prison  thrown  open,  and  the  convicts 'were 
marcned  out  in  regimental  file  and  distributed  amongst  the 
several  public  works  in  and  about  the  town.  With  downcast 
cbuntenances  many  of  them,  and  "  hang-dog  '*  looks  riot  a 
fewj  they  passed  alon^,  their  patchwork  dress  of  grey  and 
yellow  cloth  branded  with  the  Grovernment  broad  arrow  and 
numerals  forming  a  picture  painfel  in  its  monotony,  while 
the  clanking  of  the  chains  at  their  heels  as  they  painfully 
shuffled  forward  made' a  most  mournful  kind  of  musicT. 
Passing  from  the  streets  as  a  body  they  disappeared  only  tb 
appear  again  in  other  grouping — one  gang  picking  and 
shovelling,  another  cutting  and  lifting,  another  (and  this  the 
saddest  sight  of  all)  yoked  as  a  team  of  twenty  human  beasts 
of  burden  to  a  waggon  laden  with  gravel  and  stone,  which 
they  dragged  through  the  streets  to  spots  chosen  as  the 
empt3dng  places.  Do  the  thousands  of  free-born  and 
iridependent  men  and  women  who  pass  throught  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  of  New  South  Waiefe  to-day  ever  thinl^  that 
the  foundations  of  some  of  the  thoroughiares^  over  which  they 
daily  walk  were  liberally  sprinkled  ^th  the  tears  and  sweit 
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and  blood  of  their  fellow-men — in  some  cases,  perhaps,  their 
forefathers?  Oh!  the  monotonous  horror  of  it  all!  For 
over  fifty  years  sights  and  sound^  similar  to  those  described 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  but  writh  evef -varying  changes: — for 
the ,  mournful  feloa  mii^ic  w^§.  as  varied  as  any  music  of 
ancient  or  modern  .times,^  while  the :  sights  presented  were 
ever  changing  also;  but  ; neither  ever  raji-  outside  the 
bouiuiaries  of  the  mournfuL  In  every  position,  in  every 
sound,  there  were  sorrow  anddarkness  and  tears. 

JLt  was  fitting  that  tl^ere  should  be  a  hospital  in  a;  line 
with  the  prisoners!  barracks,  and  only  a  short  distance,  (somej 
300  yards)  from  them ;  f^ic  in  an  enclosed  yard  of  th^se 
barrapks,  shut  out  fpamrthe;  pul)lic  view  by  a  yery.hi^h  brick- 
wall^  flogging  ;was  administered*  At  cme  period  thej  daily 
average  nuuiber  of  men-  marched  into  this  yard  tobi?  fogged 
ranged  from  ten  to  twenty,  "As  I  passed  aJong  thj^  road 
about  eleven  o'clock  in^  the  morning,"  says,.o|xe  writer— he 
was  speaking,  of  the  year  1330 — "there  issued  out  .ojE  the 
prisonj^s'  barracks  a  party  consisting  ojf  four  pen,  who  bore 
on  their  shoulders  {two  supporting  the  head  2^nd  two  the^feet) 
a  miserable  convict,  writhir^g  ip  an  agony  of  ^paijx— his  yoice 
piercing  •  the  air  with  terrific  screams.  A^toi^ished  at  the, 
sight,  ;(the  writer  was  a  rec-ent  arrival  in  the  colony),  I  asked 
what  this  meant,  and  was,  told  *  it  was  only^  ;qL  prispner  who 
had  been  flogged,  and  who  was  on  his  way  tp  theho^pital  1*. 
It  often  took  t^e  sufferer  a  week  or  ten  days  after  one  pf  these 
lacerations  before  he  ^^g  si|fficiently  recovered  to,res^rne  his 
work,  and  I  soon  lear^aed  th^t  what  I  had  seen  was  at  that 
period  an  ordinary  wcurr^n^jB."  v  t 

-^  What  wonder  ^batggof}  :men  were  ma(;ie  bJ^id^  and  bad 
ijj^n  made  worse !  W^pU;  'ponder  that  many  who  might  have 
been  reclaimed  by  gentler  means  were  maddened  by  such 
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severity  into  defiance  of^  the  law  !  And  what  took  place  in 
Sydney  under  well-establisliisd  siiperyisibn,  bad  as  it  was^ 
could  not  compare  iii  severffy  whli/the  corrective  f)nnishrnents 
inflicted,  at  the  stockades  and  '  seitlements  away  frorfi  the 
central  seat  of  authority — where  brutal  rrieii  had  unlimited 
pow^i:.  "  If  r  have  been  bac!,  your  Honour,  what  has  been 
don^  to  make  me  better  7"  "-was  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  a 
man  at  Norfolk'  Island  who  was  oh  his  trial  for  a  cold-blooded 
murder.  The  indiscriminate  usie  of  the  lash — it  was  "laid 
•n"  for  every  offence,  and  often  for  no  offence— was  prolific 
of  fearful,  evils.  '  '**  I  was  6n6e  present,"  says  Judge  Therrjr, 
*'  m  the  police-office  in  Sydney,  when  a  convict  was  ^ent^nced 
to  fifty  laslies  for  not  iakirig  off  his  hat  to  a  magistraite  as  he 
met  him  on  the  road.**  With  the  "  swish"  of  the  cat  ever 
falling  on  his  ear  as  if 'Was  swuiig  through  the  air  the  stranger 
in  the  colony  niay  well  have  imagined  that  the  object  pf  the 
British  Government  in  establishing  the  penal  settlement  was 
not  to  reform  criminals,  but  to  create  them.  The  flogging 
yards  of  the  colony  were  in  very  truth  flourishing  manufac- 
tories of  bushrangers  and  murderers. 

For  many  years  in  Sydney,  aft^r  the  tattoo  had  beat,  it 
was  supposed  that  air  persons  had  retired  to  their  habitations 
and  everything  was  to  be  at  rest.  Persons  who  in  the  night- 
time went  out  from  one  house  to  another  were  obliged  to 
Csixty  a  light,  and  if  hailed  by  the  sentinels,  if  they  were 
officers  or  qualified  pseople;  they  were  to  answer  by  the  ¥^rd 
'^Officer/*  and  they  were  allowed  to  pass  without  molestatibn, 
but  ia  parole  and  countersign  were  every  day  given  out  to  be 
used  in  case  of  emergency.  The  sentinels  Were  soldiers  and 
under  constables — appointed  from  good-conduct  prisoners — 
and  these  paraded  the  streets  very  frequently,  the  town  itself 
having  the  apperance  of  one  huge  prison. 
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^^S  sh<5wing  thejp,^nishments  inflicted  on  prisoners  "in 
(jpye^mei^t^"  tjie.  following  statements,  culled  tioxt\  an 
official  record  headed  **,New  South  Wales  Punishments 
commpnly  calle4  the  *  Torture  Proceedings,*  "  will  serve 
goodfpurpQse.  At  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions^  Parraniatta^ 
the  Grand  Jury  on  ,15th  August,  I825,  ^^ade  their  report,  fhat 
Grand  Jury  consisted  of  H.  H.  McArthur,  Q,  Acres,  Allan 
Cunningham,  G.^  P^i^H^^  James  Macdougall,  Thomas 
Macdougall,  George  Suttor,  J.  Blaxland,  Robert  Lethbridge, 
G.  Blackett,  Matthew  Pearce,  Tapies  Williamson.  The 
report  set  forth  that  they  had  performed  their  duties  m 
visiting  the  gs^ol^  and  public  buildings,  and  inspected  the 
books  and  records  of  punishment.  They  reported  that  they 
fc^imd  wfirrants  or  orders  for  punishments  of  a  nature  which 
calle4  for  inquiry.  iThese  were.  33  in  number,  and  the 
following;  are  taken  iiiidiscpminately  from  the  list: — 

"  Henry  Ba)me,  attached  to  the  Domain  party,  sentenced 
to  receive  25  lashes  every  morning  until  he  tells  wh^re  the 
money  and  property  is,  stolen  from  the  house  of  Willianj 
Jaynes,  at  Parramatta,  by  him,"— Bayne  was  flogged  five 
mornings  in  succession,  and  on  the  sixth  day  was  again 
brought  before  the  ipagistrates  and  ordered  to  be  flogged 
again.  A  month  afterward?,  he,  still  persisting  in  ^his 
innocence, .  was  again  brought  before  the  magistrates  (Dn 
Dou|o^as,  Dr.  Macleo^,  and  Mr.  W.  Lawsop)  and  was  fuijther 
punished  by  tran^ortation  to  Port  Jj^acquarie  for  52  montJ^^. 
Only  one  witness  had  appeared  against  the  man,  and  it  was 
purely  a  case  of  suspicion. 

3.  **  Richard  Johnson,  attached  to  the  Government  diary, 
sentenced  to  receive  25  lashes  every  morning  until  he  tells 
where  he  got  a  pair  cf  blue  trousers  from,  being  part  of  a 
robbery  committed  at  the  garden  house.  Government  Domain, 
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Pkrramatti."^-This  w^s  signed  by  Magistrates  Douglas, 
Lkwson  and  Macleod.  After  receivin"^  his  stnt>es  Johnson 
accused  a  man  name<J  Wii|fht,  concerting  whom  the  following 
ajppeare3  on  thb  records. 

3.  "Joim  Wr^ht,  attached  to  Mr.  kenny*s  i>arty, 
sentenced  to  receive  25  lasses  every  second  morning  until  he 
tells  where  he  got  a  paif  6f  bliie  trow^ers,  ic.**— -t*his  was 
d^ed  by  Dr.  Macleold,  J.P.  Wright  received  his  lashes  to 
make  him  confess  where  the  other  stolen  property  was  hidden 
ihd  was  then  ttansf)orted  to  P^t  Mae^ukrie  for  fivci  years, 
the  warrant  heiik^  signed  by  H.  C.  Douglks,  J.P. 

4.  "Jolin  lifcClutchy,  attached  to  Mr.  Wentworth'6 
clearing  pirty,  sentenced  fo  receive  25  lashes  every  morning 
until  he  tells  who  has  harboured  him  during  the  fourteen  days 
he  has  been  absent  from  the  gan^." — signed  D.  Macleod, 
J.P.  After  diiie  floig^^ing  Mctlutchy  accused  two  men  at 
Windsor,  who  were  brought  up,  when  he  then  a<Jmitted  that 
he  had  accuied  tllifem  for  the  purpose  of  savihg  his  Owu  flesh. 

The  Grand  Jury  further  reported  that  they  could  not  find 
any  record  of  ttie  extent  to  which  these  punishments  had 
been  carried,  and  they  presented  the  cases  as  acts  of 
ma|isterial  authority  beyond  the  law,  "opposed  to  the 
j^rliiciples  of  reformation  and  the  welfare  of  society."  The 
dates  of  the  30  warrants  ran  trom  December,  1822,  to 
Deciember,  1824,  ahd  were  signed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
ma^strates  named,  Cai^tam  fearI6w's  name  also  appearing 
on  some  of  them. 

Subsequently  a  i^rosecution  was  entereid  against  the  law- 
making magistraties,  for  **  passing  indefinite  and  irregular 
sentences  and  causing  punishments  to  be  inflicted  contrary  to 
law ;"  and  a  Council  enquiry  was  held  to  discovei^  whether 
such  practices  were  confined  to  the  triumvirate  named.    The 
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inquiry  prQved  that  the  **  Torture  "  prpc§e4ings  had  beep,  in 
vogue, ffom  earlier  than  181^  to,  ttie  end  o£  5^25,  warrants 
having  been  produced  bearing  the  signatiures  of.  the  following 
magistrates : — ^John  Harris,  William^  J-fi^wson,  Rev. .  S- 
Marsden,  H.  Mc Arthur^  Joh^  Palmer,  ^cynry,G.  Douglas, 
G.  J,  Palmer^  John  Blaxland,  Rey.  M,  Fulton,  Rev,  J, 
Reddal,  Edward  Reley,  Morris  Barlow  and  others. 

Th^  Coundl  quoted  se^yerai  of  the  w$trrg.nts,  among 
them  being  the  following ; — . 

"The  Piisoner  is  sejiteaoc|d  tor^eive^j  ladies,  and  if 
he  does  not  lead  to  a  discovery  of  1;he  diirts  by  Saturday 
next,  l>e  is  to  receive  a  further  punishment  of  50  lashes." 

Seven  clays  later  ^  fo}lowii>g  entry  was  made  :— "  Not 
haying  tp^de  th^  least  effort  to  recover  the  shirts  for  the 
rightful  owner,  and  haying  ep^eavroured  tpj  implicate  an 
innocent  m^n,  ^nd  pausing  him  to  be  "apprehended  and 
brought., befcMre  a  magistrate,  Mfhen  it  appeared  he  was 
innocent,  which  is  since  corroboratjedby  the  prisoner's  own 
confessioni  he  (the  prisoner)  is  sentenced  to  receive  fifty 
lashes,  and  work  in  double  iroos^  till  the  magisimUs  may  think 
proper  to  rdiase  hinu'' 

It  is  a  little  consoling  to  read  the  following  sentences  in 
the  Councirs  report : — "  The  Council  d^m  it  necessary  also 
to  state,, that  it  was  made  to  appear  very  satisfactory  to  them 
from  the  cKamination  of  the  chief  constable  at  Parramatta 
(John  Thorn),  that  although  the  number  of  lashes  awarded 
by  the  court  was  not  expressed  in  the  warrant,  the  chief 
constable,  as  the  person  entrust^  with  the  execution,  was 
ordered  by  the  presiding  magistrates,  in  no  case,  to  inflict 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes  in  the  total.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  it  appears  from  the  examination 
of  the  chief  constable,  the  reason  for  not  specifying  the  exact 
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amount  of  punishment  was  to  hold  it  in  suspense  over  the 
prisoner,  and  thereby  induce  him  to  make  the  disclosures 
sought  to  be  obtained.*' 

The  female  convicts  also  sufifered  under  this  rigorous  and 
imlawful  magisterial  rule,  a&  will  be  seen  from  the  followitig 
single  record  from  a  return  made  to  the-  House  of  Commons 
ifr  1826,  imder  the  head  of  "  Papers  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  Magistrates  in  New  South  Wales  in  directing  the 
Infliction  of  Punjsh^ients  upon  Prisoners  in  the  Colony :" — 
-  "Bridget  Rook  and  Margaret  Murphyi  prisoners, 
brought  forward  in  October,  1 815,  for  making  away  with  a 
gown  belonging  to  Mary  Carney.  Bridget  Rook  acknow- 
ledged to  have  >had  the  gown  from  Margaret  Murphy,  and 
suspected  that  it  was  stolen,  and  thdt  she  gax^e  it  to  Kitty 
White,  of  Sydney,  for  some  Spirits."  Sentence:  *^ Bridget 
Rook  orcUred  to  be  chained  to  Margaret  Murphy,  and  to  remain  so 
chained  until  the  gown  is  restored  to  its  proper  owner.!"  ■  - 
Was  ever  sentence  more  unique?  Yet  it  is  only  oneof-i^iiny 
similar  recorded  by  the  Grand  Jury.  Bridget  and  ;^targa|r«fc 
must  still  hei  foaming  somewhere  linked  together  wiSi"a 
chain,  for  the  gown  was  never  recovered,  and  sentences 
passed  in  those  days  were  always  faithfully  carried  put. 
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CHAPTER  XV.— ROAD  PARTIES  S'  IRONED  GANGS. 

fclVISlON  OF  THE  GANGS — THEIRS  THE  HARDEST  LOT  OF  ALt — 
WORST  POSSIBLE  CHARACtERS— FjOJmiBftJ  iTBE  EQADS--- 
WHAT  JUDGE  BURTON  ^IP  — ^DISpRD^I^^-..  -i^J^B^j 
DEMORALIZATION— CONVICT  OVERS EERST-rORpANIZED.  RAfD^ 
UPON  PRIVATE  PROPERTY — MACARTHUR*^  SUGCfeSTlON — 
REV.    DR.    yLLATHORim'S.^TfiSTiMONY-^WiLlTAl^    OfePICERS 

A^D    t|jeu^,,j>utibs-;t<'Oing    To.^NP    Fi^i  ?w*!^t: 

DESERTERS — WITHIN  THE  STOCKADE — FULL  REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING  FOOD^  WORK,  AND  SLEEP — CONVIC^  DOCTdfes 
-r-TREATMENT  IN  HOSPITAL — JURIED  IN^  CHAtl^S— STW 
SGOJURGBR— ATTEMPTS  AT,  ^Il3^QRMAT|OJf  r^  IfeJ^^ip^S* 
II^STRyCTJOJ^ — MEN  ^yITH  BREAKING  HEARTS  BREAKIH^ 
STONES— ONE  THOUSAND  ON  THE  CHAIN— HOW  THE 
SYSTEM  AFFECTED  MORALS — THE  SOLDIERS  AND  THEIR 
RELATIVES. 

rHE  convicts  under  the  immediate  charge  of  th^ 
Government  in  the  Colony  were  divided  into  those 
who  were  retained  in  the  service  of  the  (jrovemmeiit 
merely  because  they  were  required  as  laborers  i  thbse  v^lib 
were  returned  by  their  masters  as  unfit  for  service ;  those 
who,  having  suffered  for  some  offence  committed  in  the 
colony,  were  retained  for  a  certain  period  of  probation  in  the 
employment  of  the  Government ;  and  those  who,  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  colonies,  were^  worked  on  the  roads  generally 
in  irons,  or  were  sent  to  ^e  penal  settlements. 

Convicts  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  were 
generally  worse  off  than  those  assigned  as  servants.  They 
were  employed  chiefly  on  the  public  works  of  the  colony; 
some  of  them,  however,  in  situations  of  comparative  ease, 
such  as  clerks,   messengers,   constables,   and  so  forth.     In 
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the  evidence  take^i  before  the  Select  Committeie  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  183S  the  emjployment  of  convicts  in  the  latter 
capacity  was  spoken  of  as  a^  iiecei^sary  evil.  Many  of  them 
employed  as  police  were  described  as  of  the  worst  possible 
chariacter — willing  to  take  bribes,  conniving  at  the  offence  of 
the  convict  population,  when  employed  as  scourgers  defeating 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  sometimes  falsely  accusing  innqcent 
persons  of  crime  and  at  other  times  screening  the  guilty  from 
justice,  committing  outrages  on  female  prisoners  under  their 
charge,  and  frequently  defeating  all  the  efforts  of  the 
(ibvemment  to  prevent  crime.  ^ 

Large  parties  of  the  convicts,  called  road  parties,  were 
employed  in  the  formation  of  new  roads  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  pieman's  Land.  They  consisted  for  the  niost  part 
of  those  who  had  been  returned  by  their  masters  as  bein^ 
oinAt  for  service,  and  of  those  who,  having  been  conyicte4  iiJ 
the  colony  of  some  offence,  had  been  sent,  on  the  expiration 
of  their  sentences,  to  work  for  a  certain  period  on  the  r<^£^4^ 
before  they  were  re-assigned.  The  conduct  of  this  clag§ 
of  convicts,  was  thus  described  b^  Judge  Burton :— He  said 
that  **  Me  had  been  induced,  by  what  had  been  proved  before 
him  in  court,  gravely  to  cbnsider  the  subject  of  convicts 
working  in  gangs  out  of  irons  ;  it  was,  he  felt  convinced,  one 
oi  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  crime  in  the  colony,  tie  had 
before  him  a  return  froni  which  it  appeared  that  the  number 
of  convicts  at  this  time  employed  upon  the  road  is  2,240,  of 
whom  1,104  are  out  of  irons;  and  when  the  jury  considered 
who  these  latter  men  were  and;  what  they  had  been — placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  convict  overseer  ;  that  they  left 
their  huts  in  any  number,  armed  or  unarmed,  as  they  pieced  ; 
in  short,  from  the  evidence  he  had  upon  his  notes  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  road  parties  of  the  colony,  it  would  appear 
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that  these  establishments  were,  like  beehives,  the  inhabitants 
busily  j)puring  in  and  out^  but  "witli  tl\is  difference,  the  qne 

'---'-'''  "-he,  one  goes  forth  to 


i  carelessness, or  worse 
conduct  of  overseers,  he  did  attribute  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
^  burglaries  and   robberies  that   wer^  committed   in .  country 
distiricts:' 

Disorders,  crimes  and  denioralizat:ioi>  were  attributed  to 
these  road-parties.  .  Composed  entirely  of  criminals,  some  of 
them' of  the  very  worst  character,  they,  were  dispersed  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  under  a  most  incomplete '  and 
inefficient  system  of  superintendence.  Most  6f  the  overseers 
and  deputy  bverseers  had  been  convicts,  and  th^se  had  sole 
charge  of  the  parties,  sometimes,  for,  maijiy  days.  The  road 
lAenwoiild  get  in  league  \vith  the  convict  servants  of  the' 
neighbouring  settlers,  upon  whose  property  they  committed 
every  species  of  depredation,  a.nd  consumed  the  fruits  thereof 
iti  intoxication  and  other  debauchery.  Although  their 
condition  was  a  more  disagreeable  ojie  than  that  of  assigned 
servants,  being  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of  restraint,  and 
having  to  break  stones  und^r  a  hot  sun,  the  idle  and  worthless 
sometimes  preferred  service  in  a  party  to  that  of  assignment.'. 
After  ^1837  road  parties  out  of  irons  were  greatly  lessened, 
and  stringent  regulations  were  passed  with  the  view  of 
checking,  ifpossible,'the  demoralising  influence  they  exerted 
upon  other,  portions  of  the  convict  class.  .  But  there  were  no 
other  means  of  forming  roads.  Free  labour  was  not  available 
and  as  there  was  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  good  roads 
the  system  was  continued  until  the  end,  although  the  system 
of  working  out  of  chains  gradually  dwindled  away. 

.  Mr.  Macarthur^  proposed  a  plan  for  the  better  conduct 
of  road  parties  in  the  colony,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
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certainly  have  rnade.  the  lot  of  the  wor;ker&  harder,  if  it  did 
not  contribute  to  the  improvement  pf  their  morals.  His 
proposal  yiSiS  that  a  somewhat  similar  system  to  that  pursued 
at  Sing-Sing,  in.  the  state  of  New  York,  should  be  adopted 
here.  At  Sing- Sing  the  convicts  laboured  in  the, open 
country  without  chain?  either  on  hands  or  feet.-  They  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  were  compelled  to 
work  with  downcast  eyes ;  .and  if  in  any  case  a  pri$Qnejr/was 
detected  looking  off  his  worji^  pr  attempting  to  comn^unicate 
with  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  was  flogged  by  the  overseer  with 
a  cow-hide  whip  in  the  presence  of  his  associates — the 
flogging  being  as  severe  and  long- continued  as  tl^e  overseer 
might  wish,  there  being  nq  appeal  against  his  acts.  At  ^fight 
the  ipen  were  shut  up  in  their  separate  cells.  Attempt^  at 
escape  were  prevented  by  armed- sentinels,  and  the  framers 
of  the  system  considered  it  less  objectionable  to  shoot  a 
convict  than  to  resort  to  the  ordinary  means  by  which  escape 
could  be  preveated.     The  scheme  was  quite  Mac^rthurish.    . 

Speaking  pf  these  road  parties,  Very^  R^v.  Dr. 
UUathorne,  who  as  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  had  abundant 
opportunities,  of  studying  the  working  of  the  whole  convict 
system,  said: — **Th^r  mutual  converse  creates  mutual 
corruption,  until  the  best  ar^e  levelled  dpw-n  to  the  worst  in. 
disposition  and  corruption." 

Military-  officers  employed  uppn  the  roads  and  public 
works  as  assistant  engineers  and  superintendents  of  ironed 
gangs  moved  under  stringent  regulations.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  the  officer  in  charge  was  held  strictly  responsible 
for  Jany  act  of  omission  by  which  the  escape  of  a  convict 
naight  be  rendered  practicable.  He  divided  the  men  fit  for 
duty  in  his  detachment  intp  three  parties,  of  which  one, 
under  the  command  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  proceeded 
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with  the  convicts  to  work  and  furnished  sentries  over  them 
while  at  work  and  while  going  to  and  returning  from  it.  Tifiis 
duty  c6ased  on  the  return  of  the  convicts  at  night.  A  seconcT 
party  took  all  the  duties  of  the  stockade  for  24  hbiirsi 
furnishing  the  day  ind  night  sentries  required.  The  third 
was  off  duty,  excepting  cooks,  men  required  to  clean  thi6 
barracks,  and  other  duties  of  the  kind ;  thus  g^iving  the  me5d 
two  nights  in  bed  in  turn.* 

When  the  convicts  were  brought  in  for  meals  the 
stockade  guard  furnished  seinttries  over  them,  to  allow  the 
working  guard  time  for  meals  and  rest. '  The' ^uard  mounted 
with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  eadh  man  hi^^ifig' 
ten  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  in  his  pouch. 

The  convicts  as  they  went  out  were  counted  over  by  the 
sergeant  of  the  stockade  to  the  non-commissfoned  officer  in 
charge,  who  gave  a  receipt  for  the  number  before  he^  quitted 
the  place.  The  men  were  counted  again  on  returning.  If 
right  the  receipt  was  cancelled ;  but  if  ahy  were  missing^  steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  find  them.  Patroles  wetfe  B€^nt 
out  in  all  (Erections,  information  was  given  to  any  justicte  of 
the  peace  or  settler  in  tile  neighbourhood,  that  a  hue  and  cfy 
might  be  raised,  and  reports  were  made  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  the  major  of  brigade  and  commanding  royal 
engineer.  The  officer  also  closely  investigated  the  manner 
of  escape  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  either 
by  himself  or  a  court  of  inquiry,  if  such  court  could  be  foi'med, 
and  reported  to  the  major  of  brigade. 

It  was  the  officer's  duty  to  see  that  the  convicts  were 
suflliciently  guarded  when  at  work  or  on  the  road  to  and  frbm 
it,  not  allowing  them  to  loiter  on  the  road  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  When  the  convicts  in  irons  were  fastened  togethei" 
hy  a  chain  to  be  marched  from  one  place  to  another,  o^When 
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worked  on  the  chain,  pne  soldier  was  considered  sufficient 
guara  for  a  detached  "party  of  eight;  but"  the  officer^  was 
instructed  to  see  in  such  case  tfiat  the  irons  were  per^ec^ 
and  that  they  were  securely  fastened  to  the  chain.  In 
marching  simply  without  being  intended  to  work  the  convicts 
were  only  handcuffed  when  fastened  to  the  chain. 

When  the  men  were  in  the  stockade  sentries  were  posted 
at  the  wobden  houses,  the  whole  being  kept  under  view."  Yhe 
cbnvicts  weife  compelled  to  Iceep  silence  within  the  houses 
both  day  atid  night,^knd  a  report  Was  madi  and'the  guard 
turned  out  i?  atiy  nois^  wais  hektd,  repressive  measures  bcSii^ 
at  once  adopted.  Strict  silence  was  adso  enjoined  durinjgf  meal 
tinles,  anci'the  sentrifeS  reported  immediately  if  the  regulation 
i^ere  broken. 

ton  Saturdays  the  men  were  allowed  to  have  a  general 
wash,  and  at  this  time  extra  precautions  were  taken  against 
escape.  All  cases  of  neglecting  work,  and  disorderfy  or 
impii^r  ednduct,  were  repbirted. 

The  airms  of  the  military  were  kept  at  a  safe  distance, 
and  a  sultry  Wag  always  mouftted  guard  over  th^m,  the  officer 
in  chiarge  h^vir^  strict  orders  to  take  every  precaution  to 
prevent  a  riishr  On  the  guard.  Thie  officer  in  charge  of  a 
guard  over  van  ironed  gang  was  prohibited  from  abisentiflg 
himself  utider  any  circfumstahces,  and  from  allowing  any 
stranger  or  unauthorised  person  to  live  at  or  loiter  neiir  his 
pos^  und^r  any  pretencewhatever. 

^^  I  §3^  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  commanding  rpyaj 
engineer.  The  officer^ppointed  assistant  engineer  superin- 
tended tjie  ironed  gangs,  and  had  the  power  of  having 
convicts  in  snch  gangs  or  road  parties  brought  before  him 
tried  and  punished  by  the  infliction  of  not  more  than  50  lashes 
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for  drunkenness,  disobedience  of  orders,  neglect  of  work, 
abscpnding,  abusive  language  to  the  overseer,  or  for  other 
d[isorderly  or  dishonest  conduct — keeping  a  record  of  all.  siich 
summary  trials.  If  any.  more  serious  crime  were  comrnitted, 
however,  the  offender,  was  taken  before  the  nearest  justice, 
but  this  was  only  resorted  to  iii  the  last  extremity, 

Convicts  in  irons  wore  divided  into  gangs  of  aboii]t  80 
prisoners  each,  and  this  number  occupied  four  wooden  houseSi 
which,  with  tl>e  officers'  and  soldiers'  barracks,  guaxd  room, 
store,  and  convicts'  mess  shed»  formed  what  was  called  "  the 
sjockadci"  Formerly  the  buildings  were  surrounded  by  a 
staked  fence,  but  this  was  discontinued,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  convicts  were  more  securely  guarded  by  placing  sentries 
at  the  angles  of  the  wooden  houses,  and  leaving  a  space  all 
round  open  to  their  fire. 

r  As  escapes  were  niost  fr^uently  effect^  by  convicts 
first  getting  off  their  irons, ,  the  officer  was  ordered  to 
freqtiejifly  inspect  and  car^uUy  i^^^mine  the  iro©^  on  0ach 
prisoner  every  morning  before  the  gang  l^ft  for  work,  a»d 
again  before  they  were  locked  up  in  th^ir  huts  ifxic  the  mght. 
The  coovicts  were  also  fr^uq^tly  seajrcjied^  and  everything 
made  of :  iron  Qt  metal  taken.  |rom  them,  also  any  monfeyor 
ajny  article  of  food  and  clipithing  not  appointed  by  the 
r^ulations. 

Any  convict  who  had  made  an  attempt  to  escape  or  who 
shewed  a  disposition  to  do  so  had  additional  irons  piut  oh  him 
when  at  work  arid  at  night. 

During  wet  weather  and  on  Sundays,  when  off  work,  the 
men  were  frequently  mustered  by  the  officer,  and  also  at 
uncertain  times  in  the  night,  noting  the  fact  in  his  journal  as 
an  evidence  that  he  was  doing  his  duty. 
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The  convicts  rose  every  morning  during  the  summer 
months  at  5  o'clock  and  during  the  winter  months  at  daybreak, 
and  were  then  regularly  mustered  by  name.  They  were 
required  to  wash  their  faces,  hands  and  feet  every  evening 
before  they  were  mustered  into  their  berths,  water  being 
provided  in  wooden  tubs  for  the  purpose.  Each  man  was 
shaved  twice  a  week,  and  the  hair  was  kept  at  all  times 
closely  cut,  short  hair  not  only  contributing  to  cleanliness,  but 
to  discovery  and  apprehension  in  the  event  of  escape. 

On  working  days  when  not  at  labour  or  meals,  the 
prisoners  were  kept  locked  up  in  their  huts.  On  Sundays, 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  they  were  brought  out 
under  guard  to  hear  prayers  read  and  for  meals,  and  any 
well-behaved  men,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  whole  gang, 
were  permitted  to  take  the  air  just  outside  the  huts  for  one 
hour,  under  a  sufficient  guard. 

The  sick  had  medical  attendance — sometimes.  One  of 
the  r^ulations  read  as  follows :  **  When  a  medical  practi* 
tioner  {being  a  convict)  is  appointed  to  the  gang,  the  officer  will 
take  care  that  he  attends  duly  on  the  sick.  Should  he 
appear  negligent  or  disorderly  the  officer  will  have  him 
brought  up  for  summary  trial  and  punishment.  If  a  free 
practitioner  is  appointed  to  visit  the  gang  the  officer  will 
require  him  to  be  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  if  he  fails 
will  report  him  to  the  commanding  royal  engineer  for  the 
Governor's  information." 

Whwi^  convicts  were  forwarded  to  the  gang  by  the 
commanding  engineer  the  officer  receiving  them  at  once 
entered  their  names  and  description,  noting  all  scars,  marksi 
and  blue  tattooing,  in  the  registers.  The  new  arrival  was 
then  stripped  of  his  clothes,  which  were  fumigated  and 
cleaned,  tied  up,  labelled  with  his  name  and  ship,  and  put 
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into  the  store.  The  gang  clothes  were  then  put  on  him,  and 
in  these  he  laboured  until  the  expiry  of  his  **  gang  '*  sentence, 
when  he  resumed  his  former  garments.  In  like  manner  when 
one  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
from  the  gang  the  stockade  clothing  was  removed  and  the 
other  clothing  put  on  him,  the  stockade  parti-coloured  dress 
being  resumed  on  his  discharge  cured  or  relieved,  and 
another  sort  of  cloth  being  put  round  him  if  he  chanced  to  be, 
carried  out  dead.  One  of  the  regulations  was  very  emphatic 
on  this  point.  It  read  **  His  irons  are  not  to  he  taken  o^  on  removal 
to  the  hospital  /"  They  were  not  alway  taken  off  on  his  removal 
to  the  grave  ! 

When  the  sejpitence  of  a  convict  to  labour  in  irons,  had. 
expired,  the  irons  were  struck  off,  but  the  gang  clothing  was 
kept  on  him,  and  he  remained  working  with  the  gang  until 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  regulation. 

Qne  wardsman  was  allowed  to  every  two  wooden  houses, 
containing  each  40  convicts  in  irons,  and  liis  duty  was  to 
keep  the  houses,  within  and  without,  and  the  utensils  and 
tedding  used  therein,  as  clean  as  possible,  and  to  air  and 
^ake  the  blankets  daily ;  to"  provide  wood  and  water  for  the 
<pooking,  and  water  for  the  drinking  and  washing  of  the 
convicts,  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  custody  and  management 
of  the  prisoners.  One  cook  and  one  messman  (convicts)  were 
4IS0  allowed  to  each  stockade. 

One  scourger  was  appointed  to  each  stockade,  whose 
4uty  \\  was  to  inflict, all  corporal  punishments  ordered  \^y  the 
^fficer.  The  qooks,  warders,  me§;smen  and  scourgers  were 
not  appointed  from  the  men  under  sentence  to  work  in  irons^ 
but  were  supplied  by  requisition.  The  scourger  was  allowed 
1/9  per  day  and  rations,  to  be  raised  to  2/9  after  one  year's 
faithful      service.     E^cji    cook,    wardsman,    and     messman 
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received,  in  addition  to  the  regulation  clothing,  one  blue 
jacket,  two  shirts  and  two  pairs  of  shoes,  with  an  allowance 
of  tea,  sugar  and.  tobacco,  and  after  one  year's,  approved 
service  a  gratuity  of  i/-  per  week.  Bullock  drivers  to  the 
gangs  also  received  extra  tea,  sugar  and  tobacco,  but  no 
extra  clothing  or  gratuity  ;  but  if  well  conducted  they  had  the 
privilege  of  being  assigned  to  private  service  after  one  year's 
work  with  the  gangs.  ^ 

No  pigs  or  poultry  were  allowed  to  be  kept  near  the 
convicts'  huts,  or  soldiers'  barracks,  the  ^vhole  space  between 
the  buildings  being  kept  dry,  level  and  clean.  One  knife  and 
fork,  one  pannikin,  and  one  mess  **  kid  "were  allowed  to' 
every  six  convicts,  and  one  spoon  to  each,  these  being  issued 
at  mealtimes  and  given  up  again  before  the  men  left  the  mess 
shed. 

The  officers  were  instructed  to  adopt  all  such  measures 
as  seemed  to  th^m  likely  to  effect  the  reformation  of  the 
criminals  under  their  charge— to  prevent  those  who  were 
ferocious  frorn .  tyrannizing  oyer  the  more  obedient  and  well- 
disposed — to  repress  all  indecency  of  maimer  and  language— 
to  jprohibit  loud  talking  or  noise,  gambling  or  trafficking  in 
provisions  or  clothing,  and  to  manifest  **  a  kind  anxiety  to 
procure  for  the  convicts  as  much  comfort  as  is  consistent 
with  their  condition  under  the  regulation  of  Government." 

The  Bible,  books  of  prayer,  and  works  of  a  moral  and 
religious  character,  were  placed  with  the  officers  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  men  during  leisure  times,  the  convicts  being 
held  responsible  that  they  were  not  lost  or  defaced  while  in 
their  possession.  If  a  chaplain  or  catechist  attended  the 
stockade  on  Sunday  the  officer  gave  him  every  countenance 
and  assistance  in  {[instructing  the  convicts ;  but  if  none 
attended  then  the  officer  was  supposed  to  cause  prayers  to  be 
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read  to  the  prisoners,  at  least  once  on  the  Sunday.  This 
regulation  was,  however,  quite  a  dead  letter.  The  "  cat  *' 
was  the  chief  instructor,  and  many  a  stem  lesson  in  morality 
was  read  from  out  that  book,  which  was  bound  in  thicker 
hide  than  that  of  calf.  The  regulations  also  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Sunday  school,  for  those  convicts  who 
were  ignorant  of  letters,  and  any  non-commissioned  officer 
or  soldier  acting  as  teacher  was  to  receive  2/6  per  week  for 
the  work. 

Where  the  stockade  would  admit  of  it,  the  gang  was 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  being  considered  the 
lowest,  and  in  which  all  prisoners  were  placed  on  first 
reaching  the  stockade.  If  upon  the  completion  of  one-third 
of  his  sentence,  the  officer  considered  the  prisoner's  conduct 
to  have  been  exemplary,  he  could  name  him  for  the  second 
class,  and  allow  him  extra  time  for  airing  on  Sundays  and 
days  of  broken  labour,  and  other  slight  indulgences.  Upon 
continued  good  service  extending  over  another  term  he  was 
entitled  to  be  placed  by  the  officer  in  the  third  class,  and 
from  thence  recommended  to  the  Governor  for  a  remission  of 
a.  portion  of  his  sentence.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  three 
classes  a  piece  of  red  cloth  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  6 
inches  long  by  4  inches  wide,  was  sewed  on  the  back  of  the 
jacket  of  each  convict  in  the  second  class  of  merit,  and  a 
similar  distinction  in  yellow  cloth  was  used  in  the  third  class ; 
the  convicts  in  the  lower  or  first  class  being  without  a  badge. 
Bad  conduct  while  in  the  first  class  prevented  entry  into  the 
second,  and  bad  conduct  in  the  second  was  punished  by  a 
return  to  the  first  class.  All  communication  between  the 
convicts  in  the  different  classes  was  ordered  to  be  prevented, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow;  and  if  one  bad  one 
exercised  greater  demoralizing  influence  than  usual  he  was 
recommended  for  removal  to  another  gang. 
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The  convicts  out  of  irons  who  worked  on  the  public  roads 
wore  parti-colored  clothing,  and  were  kept  in  gangs  and 
under  treatment  similar  to  the  ironed  gangs ;  but  the  period 
of  their  labour  was  different.  If  under  sentence  for  seven 
years  they  worked  two  years  ;  if  under  sentence  for  I4  years 
they  worked  three ;  and  if  for  life  they  worked  four ;  after 
which  periods  respectively,  if  their  conduct  had  been  good, 
they  were  recommended  for  assignment.  These  men  at  work 
were  in  charge  of  military  overseers,  not  under  guard  of 
sentries,  and  these  overseers  carried  their  side-arms  and 
pistols  in  a  waist  belt,  and  were  required  to  keep  strict  wa#ch 
to  prevent  escape.  Convicts  in  the  road  and  bridge  parties 
who  were  laborers  could  be  assigned  to  private  service  after 
six  months'  labour,  if  their  conduct  was  good ;  but  mechanics 
in  bridge  parties  were  not  assigned,  although  they  received 
an  extra  allowance  of  tea,  sugar  and  tobacco,  were  permitted 
to  wear  a  blue  jacket,  and  were  returned  for  a  ticket-of-leave 
as  soon  as  it  became  due.  The  scourger  in  these  gangs 
received  the  same  privileges  and  payment  as  the  scourger  in 
the  ironed  gangs. 

The  officers  appointed  assistant  engineers  received  the 
extra  pay  of  6/-  per  day  while  employed,  and  forage  for  one 
horse  each.  Wooden  huts  were  erected  for  them  at  the 
stockade,  but  they  had  to  furnish  it  at  their  own  cost.  One 
non-commissioned  officer  was  employed  as  constable  and 
turnkey  at  each  stockade  with  the  extra  pay  of  i/-  per  day, 
while  the  overseers  were  allowed  an  extra  pay  of  i/-  per  day^ 
and  a  private  6d.  The  assistant  engineer  was  allowed  to 
employ  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  as  clerk  at  6d. 
per  day. 

One  month  at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the  «*  iron  " 
sentence  of  any  convict  in  a  gang  the  assistant  engineer  had 
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to  report  the  fact  to  the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Convicts, 
and  the  same  in  the  ordinary  road  or  bridge  party ;  lists  of 
all  eligible  for  assignment  being  also  sent  on  the  ist  and  15th 
of  every  month.  In  cases  where  the  warrant  under  which 
the  convict  worked  in  irons  directed  that  he  be  returned  to 
his  master  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  one  month's 
notice  had  to  be  sent  to  the  master,  and  if  the  master  did  not 
claim  the  convict  within  ten  clear  days  from  the  expiry  of  his 
sentence,  the  convict  was  placed  on  the  list  for  fresh 
assignment,  and  the  name  of  the  non-claiming  master  was 
entered  in  the  book,  as  a  record  against  him  when  applying 
for  other  servants  on  any  future  occasion. 

The  bare  outline  which  I  have  given  of  the  regulations 
under  which  the  road  parties  and  chained  gangs  worked, 
conveys  but  a  very  feint  idea  of  the  life  which  these  poor 
wretches  were  condemned  to  lead.  Many  of  them  were, 
undoubtedly,  great  villains — as  depraved  as  it  was  possible 
for  men  to  be ;  and  these  could  only  be  kept  from  doing 
injury  to  others  by  the  close  supervision  and  restraint  afforded 
by  the  chained  gangs.  But  large  numbers  were  really 
inoffensive  men,  whose  offences  or  dispositions  did  not  merit 
the  terrible  punishment  inflicted.  The  treatment  which 
served  to  keep  the  worse  characters  in  proper  subjection, 
simply  broke  the  hearts  of  numbers  of  the  better  class,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  sobbod  out  their  wretched  lives  upon  the 
roads,  hailing  death  as  the  sweet  messenger  of  rest. 

The  punishment  of  labour  in  the  chain  gang  was  very 
severe.  Sir  G.  Arthur  declared  that  it  was  "  as  severe  a  one 
as  could  be  inflicted  on  man.**  Governor  Bourke  said  that 
**  the  condition  of  the  convicts  in  the  chain  gangs  was  one  of 
great  privation  and  unhappiness.**  The  writer  has  seen  old 
men,  who  knew  by  experience  what  the  punishment   was. 
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shudder  as  they  described  it  in  words  not  fit  to  be  published. 
In  1834,  when  the  system  was  operating  fully,  there  were 
1000  convicts  in  the  chain-gangs  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Surveyor  Mitchell,  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  gangs  and  their  working  in  the  newer  portions  of  the 
country,  and  especially  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  when 
giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  that  the  working  in  irons  did  not  destroy 
the  utility  of  the  labour,  because  the  men  were  kept  on  those 
portions  of  the  road  where  the  force  had  to  be  concentrated, 
cutting  through  rocks  and  mountains,  &c.  Generally  there 
was  one  overseer  to  about  every  fifteen  men.  There  was  a 
rule  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  an  overseer  to 
punish  a  refractory  convict  to  the  extent  of  20  lashes,  but 
usually  they  were  supposed  to  report  to  the  nearest  magistrate, 
who  ordered  the  flogging. 

The  gangs  were  kept  to  work  under  a  strict  military 
guard  during  the  day,  and  were  liable  to  flogging  for  the 
slightest  offence,  silence  being  interpreted  obstinacy  and  a 
look  insolence,  according  to  the  state  of  the  gastric  juices 
of  the  overseer.  In  some  of  the  stockades  the  prisoners  were 
locked  up  at  night  in  caravans  or  boxes  good  enough  only  for 
savage  dogs,  in  which  they  could  neither  stand  upright  nor 
sit  down  except  with  their  legs  at  right  angles  to  their  bodies* 
In  some  instances  there  was  not  more  than  a  space  of  18 
inches  in  width  for  each  man  to  lie  down  upon,  bare  boards 
being  his  bed.  Hear  what  Rev.  Dr.  Ullathorne  says  about 
these  kennels : — 

"The  evil  result  (numbers  being  confined  together)  is 
much  greater  in  chain  gangs,  for  particular  reasons,  than  in 
road  gangs.  One  reason  is,  the  degradation  arising  from 
their  being  in  chains,  and  from  the  distinguishing  dress  of 
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degradation;  but  another  very  serious  evil  is  their  being 
packed  very  closely  together  at  night  after  their  work  is  over. 
I  remember  once  visiting  a  chain  gang  near  Pnrramatta,  on 
a  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  religious 
consolation,  and  when  I  came  to  the  gang  I  found  a  series  of 
boxes,  and  when  the  men  were  turned  out  I  was  astonished 
to  find  the  numbers  that  were  turned  out  of  these  boxes  ;  I 
could  not  have  supposed  that  these  boxes  could  have  held  such 
a  number ;  I  foimd  that  they  were  locked  up  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  Sunday ;  likewise  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  On  looking  into  those  boxes  I  found 
that  there  was  a  ledge  on  each  side,  and  that  the  men  were 
piled  upon  the  ledges  and  others  below  upon  the  floor,  and  I 
believe  from  the  bringing  together  of  such  numbers  of  men, 
heated  as  they,  are  and  excited,  the  consequences  are  of  a 
very  immoral  kind.  As  I  left  the  colony  in  haste,  I  put  a 
question  to  a  clergyman,  who  has  had  much  experience  there, 
as  to  the  space  allowed  to  each  convict  in  those  boxes  ;  the 
answer  given  was,  that  the  average  was  about  i8  inches  each 
man,  but  they  varied  considerably.  He  stated  to  me  at 
the  same  time  that  in  the  hulks  he  believed  it  was  not  more 
than  19  inches,  and  that  they  were  so  closely  piled,  some  10 
or  14  being  put  in  a  small  cell,  that  they  had  not  room  to  lie 
on  their  backs  and  were  obliged  to  lie  sideways." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  chain  gangs,  like  the  road 
parties,  "  demoralized  the  servants  of  the  settlers  around,"  for 
they  had  very  poor  chances  of  contaminating  them,  seeing  that 
they  could  only  get  near  them  by  running  away,  at  the  risk 
of  being  shot  down  by  the  sentry.  But,  strange  though  it 
may  appear,  they  contaminated  their  guards,  the  soldiers. 
Colonel  Breton,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  soldiers  in  the 
colony,  declared  that  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
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military  in  guarding  the  chain  gangs  had  the  worst  effect 
upon  the  character  and  discipline  of  the  soldiers.  The 
demoralization  arose,  he  said,  partly  from  drunkenness,  of 
which  there  was  much  amongst  the  troops  in  the  colony.  He 
had  no  less  than  sixteen  soldiers  transported  to  Norfolk  Island, 
all  of  them  for  being  drunk  on  sentry.  "  Demoralization  was 
also  produced  amongst  the  troops,*'  he  declared,  **  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  prison  population,  which  could  not  be 
prevented,  because  many  of  the  men  found  their  fathers^  brothers 
and  other  relations,  amongst  the  convicts  !" 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period  visitors  to  the  Criminal 
Courts  of  the  colony  might  hear  the  presiding  judge 
occasionally  sentencing  a  prisoner  to  be  "  kept  to  hard 
labour  on  the  roads  or  other  public  works  of  the  colony  "  for 
a  certain  number  of  years.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after 
the  abolition  of  transportation  that  the  chain  gangs  died  out. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— NORFOLK  ISLAND. 

PRINCIPAL  PENAL  SETTLEMENT — ITS  ESTABLISHMENT — FIRST 
ORDERS — DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLAND— A  MAELSTROM  OF 
VICIOUSNESS — APPALLING  CRIME  AND  REVOLTING  CRUELTY 
— THE  SETTLEMENT  ABANDONED  AND  RE-ESTABLISHED — 
EVENTS  IN  '  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER — MUTINY,  MURDERS, 
EXECUTIONS — DOMESTIC  OCCURENCES — SEIZURE  OF  VESSELS 
BY  PRISONERS — ATTEMPTS  TO  ESCAPE — A  SHIPWRECK — 
GALLANT  CONDUCT  OF  PRISONERS — MAJOR  WRIGHT'S  STORY 
— REV.  DR.  ULLATHORNE's  TESTIMONY — lOOO  LASHES  EACH 
— FULL  REGULATIONS  AS  TO  DIET,  WORK,  AND   PUNISHMENT 

— MACHONOCHIE's    humane    SYSTEM    AND     ITS    WORKING 

FINAL   BREAKING-UP   OF    THE    SETTLEMENT — THE   PITCAIRN 
ISLANDERS — PRESENT  CONDITION  OF    THE  INHABITANTS. 

[HE  principal  penal  settlement  of  New  South  Wales 
was  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  class  of  convicts  sent 
there    was  of    the    worst    kind  generally.     In  Van 
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Dieman's  Land  the  settlements  were  Port  Arthur  and 
Macquarie  Harbour.  While  a  few  convicts  were  sent  there 
direct  from  Great  Britain  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
majority  were  those  who,  having  arrived  in  the  colony  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  were  again  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation by  the  colonial  courts  for  subsequent  oflfences. 

At  these  penal  settlements,  the  men  were  occupied  for 
ten  hours  daily  at  field  labour,  in  the  quarries,  on  the  roads, 
or  in  any  way  that  their  custodians  required.  No  settlers 
were  allowed  there ;  hence  there  was  no  assigning  to  private 
service,  and  the  only  distinction  made  was  between  those  who 
laboured  and  those  who  were  permitted,  on  acQOunt  of  good 
behaviour,  to  serve  the  officers.  The  prisoners  were  worked 
in  gangs  during  the  day,  were  locked  up  in  barracks  at  night, 
and  were  liable  to  be  punished  corporally  at  the  discretion  of 
the  commandant,  not  exceeding  300  lashes.  The  condition 
of  the  convicts  at  these  settlements  was  one  of  unmitigated 
wretchedness.  The  work  appointed  for  them  was  of  the 
most  incessant  and  galling  description,  and  any  disobedience 
of  orders,  turbulence  or  other  misconduct,  was  instantaneously 
punished  with  the  lash. 

Sir  Francis  Forbes,  Chief  Justice,  informed  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  The  experience 
furnished  by  these  penal  settlements  has  proved  that 
transportation  is  capable  of  being  carried  to  an  extent  of 
suffering  such  as  to  render  death  desirable,  and  to  induce 
many  prisoners  to  seek  it  under  its  most  appalling  aspects." 
He  also  declared  that  he  had  known  many  cases  in  which  it 
appeared  that  convicts  at  Norfolk  Island  had  committed 
<:rimes  which  subjected  them  to  execution,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  being  sent  up  to  Sydney  for  trial ;  and  the  cause  of  their 
desiring  to  be  so  sent  was  to  avoid  the  state  of  endurance 
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under  which  they  were  placed  on  the  Island  ;  that  from  the 
expressions'they  employed  he  thocght  they  contemplated  the 
certainty  of  execution ;  that  he  believed  they  deliberately 
preferred  death,  because  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
saying  they  were  weary  of  life  and  would  rather  go  to  Sydney 
and  be  hanged*  The  same  gentleman  also  declared  that  if  it 
Were  put  to  himself  he  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  death, 
under  any  form  that  it  could  he  presented  to  him,  rather  than 
endure  the  life  of  a  convict  at  the  Island. 

How  well  grounded  were  these  statements  of  the  learned 
judge  concerning  the  conditions  of  convict  life  at  these  Penal 
Settlements,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  decide  as  the  evidence 
which  I  am  about  to  bring  forward  is  placed  before  him, — 
and  which  evidence,  I  can  assure  him,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  strongest  that  can  be  found  in  the  musty  pages  of  the  old 
criminal  records  from  which  I  have  gathered  my  information. 

AVithin  three  weeks  after  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
Government  in  Australia,  Lieutenant  King,  who  had  come 
out  in  the  **  Sirius,"  and  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Governor  Phillip,  was  dispatched  with  a  small  party  to 
colonize  Norfolk  Island,  which  had  been  recommended  by 
Captain  Cook  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  settlement.  The 
party  consisted  of  a  surgeon,  a  subaltern  officer,  six  marines, 
two  men  who  understood  the  cultivation  of  flax  (which  grew 
luxuriantly  on  the  Island)  and  fifteen  convicts — nine  men  and 
six  women.  When  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  party  to 
the  Island  returned,  the  commander  gave  such  a  gloomy 
account  of  its  fitness  as  a  settlement,  that  the  Governor 
shortly  afterwards  sent  over  a  much  larger  party  of  convicts 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  clearing  and  cultivation. 

Among  the  instructions  given  to  Lieutenant  King,  with 
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the     commission     appointing     him     Superintendent     and 
Commandant  of  the  Island,  were  the  following : — 

"  After  having  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  securing 
yourself  and  people,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  stores  and 
provisions,  you  are  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  flax  plant,  which  you  will  find  growing  spontaneously 
on  the  island  ;  as  likewise  to  the  cultivation  ot  cotton,  com, 
and  other  plants,  with  the  seeds  of  which  you  are  furnished, 
and  which  you  are  to  regard  as  public  stock,  and  of  the 
increase  of  which  you  are  to  send  me  an  account,  that  I  may 
know  what  quantity  may  be  drawn  from  the  island  fqr  public 
use,  or  what  supplies  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  hereafter. 
It  is  left  to  your  discretion  to  use  such  part  of  the  com  that  is 
raised  as  may  be  deemed  necessary ;  but  this  you  are  to  do 
with  the  greatest  economy ;  and  as  the  corn,  flax,  cotton,  and 
other  grains  are  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  as  such  are 
to  be  accounted  for,  you  are  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the 
increase,  and  you  will  in  future  receive  directions  for  the 
disposal  thereof.     .... 

"  You  will  be  furnished  with  a  four-oared  boat,  and  you 
are  not  on  any  consideration  to  build  or  to  permit  the  building 
of  any  vessel  or  boat  whatever  that  is  decked,  whose  length 
of  keel  exceeds  twenty  feet ;  and  if  by  any  accident  any  vessel 
or  boat  that  exceeds  twenty  feet  keel  should  be  driven  on  the 
island,  you  are  immediately  to  cause  such  boat  or  vessel  to  be 
scuttled,  or  otherwise  rendered  unserviceable,  letting  hear 
remain  in  that  situation  until  you  receive  further  directions 
from  me. 

"  The  convicts  being  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  till  the 
time  for  which  they  are  sentenced  is  expired,  their  labour  is 
to  be  for  the  public  ;  and  you  are  to  take  particular  notice  of 
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their  good  or  bad  behaviour,  that  they  may  hereafter  be 
employed  or  rewarded  according  to  their  different  merits. 

"  You  are  to  cause  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  read  with  all  due  solemnity  every  Sunday,  and  you  are 
to  enforce  a  due  observance  of  religion  and  good  order, 
transmitting  to  me,  as  often  as  opportunity  offers,  a  full 
account  of  your  particular  situation  and  transactions. 

"  You  are  not  to  permit  any  intercourse  with  any  ships 
or  vessels  that  may  stop  at  the  island,  whether  English  or  of 
any  other  nation,  unless  such  ships  or  vessels  should  be  in 
distress,  in  which  case  you  are  to  afford  them  such  assistance 
as  may  be  in  your  power. 

The  Island  is  situated  about  eleven  hundred  miles  from 
Sydney,  to  the  north-west  of  New  Zealand.  It  has  been 
described  as  "  a  solitary  rock  in  the  tropical  ocean  " — a  fit 
place  for  banishment.  The  Island  is  about  seven  miles  long 
and  four  miles  broad.  A  long  low  reef  fronted  the  bay  and 
obstructed  the  entrance  of  vessels,  which  had  to  stand  on  and 
off  within  signalling  distance,  the  convicts  and  other 
passengers  being  landed  in  boats  through  an  opening  in  the 
reef.  A  military  roadway  led  from  the  water  to  the  prisoners' 
barracks,  which  were  subsequently  erected  on  an  area  of 
about  three  acres,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall.  These 
barracks  were  three  storeys  high,  and  contained  twenty-two 
wards,  into  which  nearly  looo  prisoners  were  crowded  during 
the  more  **  flourishing  "  days  of  the  settlement,  the  largest 
ward*  being  made  to  hold  loo  men,  and  the  smallest  fifteen. 
The  prisoners  slept  in  hammocks,  slung  to  each  other  as  on 
board  ship,  with  a  passage  down  the  centre.  In  addition  to 
these  barracks  there  were  two  gaols,  a  hospital,  and  a  lumber 
yard  within  the  enclosure. 
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It  was  here  that  a  portion  of  the  plot  of  Marcus  Qarke's 
realistic  convict  story  was  laid,  and  no  better  description  in- 
brief  of  the  place  can  be  given  than  that  furnished  by  him,  in 
the  diary  of  the  drink- enslaved  Chaplain  of  the  prison.     After 
describing  the  wards  in  the  barracks,  he  says  : — 

"  There  is  a  wardsman  to  each  ward.  He  is  selected  by 
the  prisoners,  and  is  generally  a  man  of  the  worst  character. 
He  is  supposed  to  keep  order,  but  of  course  he  never  attempts 
to  do  so ;  indeed,  as  he  is  locked  up  in  the  ward  every  night 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  sunrise,  without  lights  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  get  maltreated  did  he  mak6  himself 
obnoxious.  The  barracks  look  upon  the  Barrack  Square, 
which  is  filled  with  lounging  prisoners.  The  windows  of  the 
hospital  ward  also  look  upon  Barrack  Square,  and  the 
prisoners  are  in  contant  communication  with  the  patients. 
The  hospital  is  a  low  stone  building,  capable  of  containing 
about  twenty  men,  and  faces  the  beach.  I  placed  my  hand 
on  the  wall  and  found  it  damp.  An  ulcerous  prisoner  said, 
the  dampness  was  owing  to  the  heavy  surf  constantly  rolling 
so  close  beneath  the  building.  There  are  two  gaols,  the  old 
and  the  new.  The  old  gaol  stands  near  the  sea,  close  to  the., 
landing  place.  Outside  it,  at  the  door,  is  the  Gallows.  I 
touched  it  as  I  passed  in.  This  engine  is  the  first  thing, 
that  greets  the  eye  of  a  newly- arrived  prisoner.  The  new 
gaol  is  barely  completed,  is  of  a  pentagonal  shape,  and  has 
eighteen  radiating  cells  of  a  pattern  approved  by  some  wise- 
acre in  England,  who  thinks  that  to  prevent  a  man  from 
seeing  his  fellow  men  is  iwt  the  way  to  drive  him  mad.  In 
the  old  gaol  are  twenty-four  prisoners,  all  heavily  ironed, 
awaiting  trial  by  the  visiting  Commission  from  Hobart  Town. 
Some  of  these  poor  ruffians,  having  committed  their  offences 
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just  after  the  last  sitting  of  the  Commission,  have  already 
been  in  gool  upwards  of  eleven  months. 

**  At  six  o'clock  we  saw  the  men  mustered.  I  read- 
prayers  befor  the  muster,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  some 
of  the  prisoners  attended,  while  some  strolled  about  the  yard 
whistling,  singing,  and  joking.  The  muster  is  a  farce.  The 
prisoners  are  not  mustered  outside  and  then  marched  to  their 
wards,  but  they  rush  into  the  barracks  indiscriminately,  and 
placed  themselves,  dressed  or  undressed,  in  their  hammocks. 
A  convict  overseer  then  calls  out  the  names,  and  somebody 
replies.  If  an  answer  is  returned  to  each  name  all  is  - 
considered  right.  The  lights  are  taken  away,  and  save  for  a 
few  minutes  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  good-conduct  men  are 
let  in,  the  ruffians  are  left  to  their  own  devices  until  morning.  - 
Knowing  what  I  know  of  the  customs  of  convicts,  my  heart 
sickens  when  I  in  imagination  put  myself  in  the  place  of  a 
newly-transported  man,  plunged  from  six  at  night  until 
daybreak  into  that  foeted  den  of  worse  than  wild  beasts. 

"  There  is  a  place  enclosed  between  high  walls  adjoining- 
the  cpnyict  barracks,  called  the  Lumber  Yard.  This  is  where 
the  prisoners  mess.  It  is  roofed  on  two  sides,  and  contains 
tables  and  benches.  Six  hundred  men  can  mess  here  perhaps, 
but  as  seven  hundred  are  always  driven  into  it,  it  follows  that 
the  weakest  men  are  compelled  to  sit  on  the  ground.  A  more 
disorderly  sight  than  this  yard  at  meal  times  I  never  beheld. 
The  cook-houses  are  adjoining  it,  and  the  men  bake  their 
meal  bread  their.  Outside  the  cook-house  door  the  firewood 
is  piled,  and  fires  are  made  in  all  directions  on  the  ground 
round  which  sit  the  prisoners,  frying  there  rations  of  fresh 
pprk,  baking  their  hominy  cakes,  chatting,  and  even  smoking,  . 
TJie  lumber  yard  is  a  sort  of  Alsatia,  to  which  the  hunted 
prisoner  retires.     I  don't  think  the  boldest  constable  on  the 
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island  would  ventue  into  that  place  to  pick  out  a  man  from 
the  seven  hundred.  If  he  did  go  in  I  don't  think  he  would 
come  out  again  alive. 

"  A  sub-overseer,  a  man  named  Haukey,  has  been  talking 
to  me.  He  says  that  there  are  some  forty  of  the  oldest  and 
worst  prisoners  who  forms  what  he  calls  the  *  Ring,*  and  that 
the  members  of  this  Ring  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  support 
each  other,  and  to  avenge  the  punishment  of  any  of  their 
number.  In  proof  of  his  assertions  he  instanced  two  cases 
of  English  prisoners  who  had  refused  to  join  in  some  crime, 
and  had  informed  the  Commandant  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ring.  The  were  found  in  the  morning  strangled  in  their 
hammocks.  An  inquiry  was  held,  but  not  a  man  out  of  the 
ninety  in  the  ward  would  speak  a  word. 

"The  newly-arrived  English  prisoners — and  some  of 
their  histories  are  most  touching — are  insulted  by  the 
language  and  demeanour  of  the  hardened  miscreants  who  are 
the  refuse  of  Port  Arthur  and  Cockatoo  Island.  The  vile^Jt 
crimes  are  perpetrated  as  jests.  There  are  creatures  who 
openly  defy  authority,  whose  language  and  conduct  is  such  as 
was  never  before  seen  or  heard  out  of  Bedlam.  There  are 
men  who  are  known  to  have  murdered  their  companions,  and 
who  boast  of  it.  With  these  the  English  farm  labourer^  the 
riotous  and  ignorant  mechanic,  the  victim  of  perjury  or 
mistake,  are  indiscriminately  herded.  With  them  are  mixed 
Chinamen  from  Hong-Kong,  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland, 
.West  Indian  blacks,  Greeks,  Caffres  and  Malays,  soldiers  for 
desertion,  idiots,  madmen,  pig-stealers,  and  pick-pockets. 
The  dreadful  place  seems  set  apart  for  all  that  is  hideous  and 
vile  in  our  common  nature.  In  its  recklessness,  its  insubordi* 
nation,  its  filth,  and  it^  despair,  it  realizes  to  my  mind  the 
popular  notion  of  hell.** 
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Such  was  the  place  which  formed  one  of  the  lower  depths 
of  that  system  which  at  its  best  was  a  maelstrom  of  vicious- 
ness.  Many  of  its  gaolers  were  savage  beasts  in  uniform* 
Nearly  all  the  prisoners  were  savage  beasts  in  chains.  There 
was  biit  little  to  choose  between  them.  The  writer  who 
would  attempt  to  put  into  words  the  full  story  of  that  Island 
of  iniquity  would  expose  himself  to  a  moral  danger  not  small. 
He  would  be  handling  pitch  having  unbounded  capacity  of 
defilement. 

The  first  days  of  Norfolk  Island  under  Lieutenant  King^ 
and  subsequently  under  Major  Ross,  were  not  the  darkest 
in  its  history,  although  acts  of  revolting  brutality  on  the  one 
hand  and  appalling  crime  on  the  other  are  on  record,  as 
belonging  to  the  period  between  March,  1788,  and  June,  1800, 
when  Major  Foveaux,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps^ 
assumed  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor  there.  Some 
queer  stories  are  told  of  Foveux's  social  and  domestic  life,  not 
at  all  to  his  credit,  even  in  those  days  of  loose  morals.  One 
of  those  stories  brings  the  Lieutenant-Governor  under  a 
charge  of  robbery  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  article  stolen  being. 
— not  a  sheep,  or  a  horse,  or  any  such  like  chattel,  but  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  non-commissioned  officers ;  and  it  is  said 
the  lady  lived  to  exercise  a  great  influence  over  him,  even 
interfering  to  prevent  the  too  free  use  of  the  lash  upon 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  tmder  the  displeasure  of  her  master^ 
This  man  had  a  keen  appetite  for  human  suffering ;  and  it 
is  said  that  other  instruments  of  torture  besides  the  lash 
were  actively  employed  under  his  rule,  and  that  the  con(fition 
of  the  caged  prisoners  was  most  deplorable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  Australia's  earliest 
and  greatest  statesmen  was  bom  on  the  island — ^WiUiam 
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Charles  Wentworth,  whose  father,  Mr.  D'Aicy 
was  appointed  surgeon  there  in   1803,  a  few  yea 
Island  was  abandoned,  for  there  was  a  break  in  t! 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty- five  years  from   tl 
Lieutenant  King  and  his  small  band  of  felon  ^']x 
set    foot  upon   it.     The  worst  of  the  dark  d' 
belonged  to  the  period  following  1825,  when  i 
re-occupied. 

Governor  Hunter,  who  ruled  New  South  \^ 
1795  and  1800,  invariably  looked  upon  Norfolk  J. 
unfavorable    eye — its     want     of    harbour     ac. 
remoteness  from  Sydney,  and   contracted   are.. 
his  mind,  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  retenti  >; 
settlement ;  and  being  enamoured  of  Van   I)i>. 
through  the  glowing  accounts  of    the    place 
Flinders,  when  the  Governor  returned  to  Engl  a  11 
against  the  old  place,  and   in  favour  of  the  i  < 
being  that  in  1803  an  order  was  received   in  t.. 
England  to  evacuate  the  Island.     But   the  h<- 
were  loath  to  leave  the  homes  which  they  hiu 
as   Lieutenant  King,  who  had  given  up  his  a 
Island  to  fill  the  place  of  Governor  of  Nev/   : 
vacated  by  Hunter,  inwardly  rebelled  against 
evacuation,  five  years  and  more  elapsed  before 
fully  carried  out.     Most  of  the  settlers  were  ei 
owned  freeholds  of  from  30  to  40  acres,  and  i 
these  they  had  freeholds  allotted  to  them  in  \ 
Land,  whither  they  were  removed  at  the   ]> 
These  settlers  named   the  localities  which  the\ 
occupied    in    Van    Dieman's    Land    **  New    ^ 
"Norfolk    Plains,"   in   commemoration   of    tl:^ 
which  taey  had  been  driven. 
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For  nearly  twenty  years  after  its  evacuation  the  Island 
•was  a  place  of  desolation.  Seasons  of  great  scarcity  and 
privation  had  set  in  before  the  settlers  and  prisoners  were 
removed,  and  it  really  seemed  as  though  nature  were  in 
league  with  the  British  Government  to  secure  the  abandon- 
ment. The  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  &c.,  repeatedly  failed ; 
the  few  goats,  pigs  and  fowls  on  the  Island  escaped  to  the 
cliffs  and  gullies,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  any  of 
the  stock  could  be  recaptured.  Settlers,  soldiers  and 
prisoners  alike  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  latter  having  been  intensified  by  the 
tyranny,  called  by  the  authorities  **  strict  discipline,"  to 
which  they  were  subjected  daily  by  the  officers,  they  engaged 
in  systematic  and  desperate  robberies,  which,  as  one  resident 
of  the  place  puts  it,  **  destroyed  anything  like  society." 
The  efforts  at  self-preservation  resulted  in  the  setting  at 
defiaiice  all  authority.  Some  of  the  settlers  joined  the 
prisoners  in  mutinous  uprisings,  and  there  was  a  season 
prolific  of  hanging,  shooting,  and  condemnation  to  wear  heavy 
irons  for  life.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  one  writer 
declares,  **  among  the  settlers  and  prisoners  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  most  shameful  and  nameless  description 
was  engaged  in."  So  scarce  were  provisions  that  all  classes 
joined  in  a  scramble  to  secure  the  tops  of  the  wild  mustard 
plant  and  other  scattered  herbs  which  were  found  growing  in 
the  bush.  When  the  order  for  abandonment  was  put  into 
execution,  all  the  buildings,  either  public  or  private,  were  as 
far  as  possible  destroyed,  and  nothing  was  left  save  the  few 
goats,  pigs  and  fowls  which  had  run  wild  and  evaded 
capture ;  but  these  proved  eventually  of  great  use  to  those 
who  were  subsequently  sent  to  re-occupy  the  Island. 

Some     years     afterwards     the     British     Government 
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determined  to  establish  a  penal  settlement  there  for  the 
reception  of  offenders  convicted  in  New  South  Wales  while 
undergoing  sentence  of  transportation. 

Accordingly  on  the  6th  June,  1825,  **  The  Mermaid'* 
cutter  arrived  there,  with  eight  prisoners  of  the  Crown  to  be 
employed  as  a  boat's  crew  for  the  Island,  and  on  the  afternocm 
of  the  same  day  the  **  Brutus  "  brig  arrived,  having  on  board 
Captain  Turton,  Lieutenant  Richardson  and  Doctor  Colman 
of  the  48th  Regiment,  with  a  detatchment  of  50  troops,  9  civil 
officers  and  50  prisoners.  Captain  Turton  with  the  whole  of 
the  officers  landed  the  same  day  at  the  Cascade,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Island,  and  hoisted  the  Royal  standard  of  England, 
gave  three  cheers,  and  proceeded  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 
Next  day  the  troops  and  prisoners  were  landed,  after  which 
Captain  Turton  in  presence  of  all  read  his  commission  as 
Commandant  of  the  Island.  The  new  comers,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  guide  who  had  fiwmerly  lived  on  the  Island, 
marched  towards  Kingstown,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
remains  of  it,  which  lies  at  the  south  side  of  Norfolk  Island. 
Kingstown  was  so  named  by  Lieutenant  King,  not  as  a 
compliment  to  himself,  but  in  honor  of  His  Majesty  George 
III,  and  is  situated  in  a  bay  between  the  Nepean  and  Phillip 
Islands,  neither  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Captain  Cook's 
discoveries.  The  Nepean  is  about  half-a-mile  in  length  and 
narrow  in  proportion,  and  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
caps  of  grass,  a  bare  rock  rising  nearly  100  feet  out  of  the 
water,  its  distance  from  Norfolk  Island  being  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  westward.  The  passage  between  the  two 
islands  was  very  dangerous  except  to  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  soundings.  Phillip  Island,  with  its 
peak"  2,245  feet  high  (measured  by  C?iptain  Sturt),  is  about 
two  miles  long  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  its  distance  from  the 
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Nepean  being  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  This  Island  also 
stretched  to  the  westward  and  the  passage  between  it  and  the 
Nepean  was  found  safe  and  the  water  deep.  It  was  slightly 
wooded  on  the  higher  parts,  and  some  very  deep  gullies  were 
found  there,  inhabited  by  the  wild  goats,  pigs,  rabbits,  and  a 
few  fowls  left  by  the  first  settlers  on  Norfolk  Island.  The 
distance  between  Phillip  and  Norfolk  was  about  four  miles,  and 
thus  formed  the  bay,  with  its  open  roadstead  to  the  westward, 
in  which  was  situated  the  old  and  n«w  headquarters  of 
Norfolk  Island,  called  Kingstown. 

The  landing  place  was  most  difficult,  being  between  two 
rocks  not  more  than  a  boat's  length  in  width,  to  miss  which 
was  almost  certain  destruction,  excepting  in  very  fine  weather, 
and  even  then  safety  could  not  be  insured,  two  instances 
having  occurred  in  one  fine  day  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
settlement  being  upset,  and  several  of  the  crew  drowned. 

After  a  march  of  near  five  miles,  through  bushes  and 
long  grass  which  had  overrim  the  old/oads,  Captain  Turton 
and  party  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Kingstown,  not  a  vestige  of 
which  could  for  some  time  be  seen,  so  completely  had  the 
grass  (from  6  to  8  feet  high)  and  underwood  covered  them. 
At  length  stumbling  over  one,  and  tracing  out  others,  they 
discovered  what  did  remain.  The  ruins  were  nothing  more 
than  a  few  chimneys  of  rude  construction,  the  houses  to 
which  they  formerly  belonged  having  been  thatched,  but 
these  had  been,  as  well  as  other  buildings  destroyed.  The 
principal  buildings  of  stone  which  had  been  elected  upon  an 
eminence  were  not  discovered  until  some  of  the  party,  creeping 
through  the  grass,  found  themselves  among  the  ruins  of  stone 
walls.  Grass  huts  were  immediately  ordered  by  Captain 
Turton  to  be  constructed  for  the  officers  and  soldiers,  the 
prisoners  for  the  present  sheltering  themselves  at  night  in  the 
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long  grass.  Two  or  three  tents  had  been  sent  down  for  the 
Commandant,  in  which  he  and  some  of  the  officers  were 
accomodated.  For  the  first  few  months  the  prisoners  were 
occupied  clearing  the  ground  round  the  places  of  habitatioa 
and  doing  necessary  things  immediately  at  hand,  Captain 
Turton  in  the  njeantime  looking  about  for  the  most  eligible 
spot  to  commence  cultivating  wheat,  maize,  &c. 

On  the  7th  December  following  there  arrived  the  brig 
"  Amitz"  with  31  prisoners,  some  provisions,  20  sheep,  and 
a  large  copper-bottomed  boat. 

January  ist,  1826 — On  this  day  20  working  hands  and  an 
overseer  were  sent  to  a  place  called  Longridge,  one  mile  from 
the  settlement,  to  commence  clearing  the  ground  for  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  1 6th  of  the  same  month  two  of  the  prisoners, 
Samuel  Tambyn  and  Bryan  Smith,  absented  themselves  in 
the  bush,  where  they  remained  eleven  months  before  they 
were  retaken,  owing  to  there  being  no  person  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  island  to  make  proper  search  for  them. 
The  first  stone  building  erected  on  the  Island  since  its 
re-occupation  was  completed  on  the  23rd  of  this  month,  for 
the  use  of  the  Commissariat  as  a  store. 

March  17th,  1826— -The  schooner  "Isabella"  arrived 
with  Captain  Donaldson,  Leiut.  Donaldson  and  a  detachment 
of  troops  of  the  57th  Regiment  to  relieve  Major  Turton, 
Lieut.  Richardson,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  of  the  48th  Regt. 
On  the  morning  of  Major  Turton's  departure,  Captain 
Donaldson  read  his  commission  as  Commandant  of  Norfolk 
Island,  in  presence  of  the  officers  and  troops  of  the  establish- 
ment, issuing  an  order  that  all  women,  free  and  bond,  on 
the  Island,  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  leave  by 
the  next  vessel,  it  being  the  Governor's  order  that  no  woman 
was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  settlement.     At  this  time 
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thirty  of  the  prisoners  had  their  wives  and  famit 
Island,  and  the  whole  of  these  were  forced,  after 
orders,  to  leave  their  husbands,  who  were  to  rem 
settlement.     One  of  the  women  hid  herself  with 
children    in    tlie  woods  and  remained  conceak  ^ 
departure  of  tl.o  vessel  which  had  taken  the  ot 
when  she  came  forward  and  implored   the  Com  > 
suffer  her  to  ixniain  with  her  husband  and   shc.i 
This  being  mort:  tlian  Captain  Donaldson  had  in  J  1 
do,  she  was  e\  <j:itually  obliged  to  follow  the  oth^ 
females.     It  boiii,:<  of  primary  importance  to  facil 
as  possible  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Captain  Don 
every  exertion  to  further  this  desirable  object,  an 
as  could  be  span  il  from  other  labour  were  acco] 
to  work  at  Lonj^i  i*  Ige,  the  seat  of  agriculture.     Th 
of  the  privations  endured  by  the  earlier  inhabi 
Island  renderc      it  imperative  that  every  nerv(    ' 
strained  to  sec  ire  a  sufficient  supply  of  provi    > 
arrival  of  a  ves^ol  might  be  prevented  by  shipw    <■ 
unavoidable  ca  .  s(  ,  and  only  by  their  own  endt   ^ 
the  inhabitants  K  pend  upon  obtaining  food.     0  ' 
^ly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  t  \ 
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Patrick  Clench,  absented  themselves  and  took  to  the  bush. 
For  some  weeks  previously  more  than  usual  discontent  had 
been  observed  on  the  countenances  of  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners.    The  work  was  hard,  and  the  living,  from  various 
causes,  not  the  best.     Wild  pigs  and  goats  were  plentiful  on 
the  Island  and  had  hitherto  greatly  augmented  the  food 
supplies,  but  now  they  were  forbidden  to  be  caught,   and 
other  restrictions  were  also  imposed  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  prisoners  and  other  persons.    At  this  time  the 
hours  of  labour  were  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  half 
past  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  no  breakfast  or  dinner  hour 
being  allowed.     Task  work  was  the  order,  six  rods  of  new 
ground  to  be  broken  up,  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  the  ho^. 
The  ration  was  served  out  every  afternoon  when  the  men 
came  "  home,"  and  consisted  of  i  lb.  flour,  i  lb.  salt  beef  or 
10  oz.  salt  pork,  i  oz.  sugar,  i  oz.  salt,  ^oz.  soap — all  issued 
raw,  the  men  having  to  cook  it  as  best  they  could.     They 
were  living  at  this  time  in  thatched  huts,  as  were  nearly  all 
the  camp.     Two  eighty-gallon  boilers  were  set  up  under  a 
covering  of  thatch,  an  overseer  being  put  in  charge  to  have 
them  boiling  and  ready  when  the  men  returned  from  work ; 
but  many  of  the  men  declined  to  cook  their  rations  in  these 
coppers,  because  as  each  man's  pound  of  beef  was  separate 
and  other  things  were  boiled   at   the   same  time,   it  often 
happened  that  on  the  victuals  being  served  out   after  being 
boiled  many  of  the  men  had  to  go  without,  not  being  able  to 
recognise  their  own.     Atter  the  pigs  and  goats  were  forbidden 
to    be  caught,   times  were  much  harder.     Men   frequently 
worked  48  hours  without  tasting  anything  like  meat  or  bread, 
and  they  frequently  eat  the  salt  beef  or  pork  raw,   first 
washing  it  in  a  stream  of  fresh  water  which  ran  through  the 
camp,  and  then  softening  it  by  pounding  it   with   a  piece  of 
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round  wood ;  this  they  did  to  prevent  it  being  lost  among  the 
numerous  other  pieces  in  the  common  pot.  Their  flour  they 
mixed  up  and  baked  in  the  ashes  under  the  boilers,  if  they 
were  lucky  enough  to  be  in  time,  and  this  completed  the 
cooking  of  three-fourths  of  the  men,  one  meal  being  thus 
produced,  and  very  few  of  the  prisoners  had  a  second  during 
the  24  hours.  These  things  could  not  well  be  avoided,  and 
patience  to  wait  for  better  times  without  making  things  worse 
was  one  of  the  daily  injunctions,  but  the  hard- worked  convicts 
found  the  practice  of  this  virtue  not  easy.  It  had  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  large  stockade,  with  rows  of  thatched 
huts  inside,  forming  a  garrison  for  the  military,  and  the  work 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  had  to  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  overseers  consequently  were  obliged  to  be 
strict  over  the  men,  which  strictness  the  men  called  tyranny, 
and  a  spirit  of  mutiny  soon  manifested  itself. 

September  25th,  1826 — Early  in  the  morning  the 
prisoners  in  a  body  openly  revolted,  secured  their  overseers, 
robbed  the  Civil  officers'  quarters,  broke  open  and  robbed  the 
Commissariat  stores  of  provisions  and  other  articles,  forced  the 
gates  of  the  boat  sheds,  and  carried  off  three  boats,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  mutineers  escaped  to  Phillip  Island.  The 
guard  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  boats  being  carried  away, 
but  to  no  purpose,  the  Corporal  being  murdered  and  two 
privates  slightly  wounded  in  the  affray.  There  were  150 
prisoners  on  the  Island  at  this  time.  After  the  escape  of  the 
boats,  the  soldiers  under  Captain  Donaldson  secured  the 
remainder  of  the  prisoners  and,  tranquility  having  been 
restored  and  precautions  taken  against  further  attempts  by 
the  prisoners  to  escape,  a  pursuit  party  of  twenty  soldiers 
was  arranged  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Phillip  Island  to 
recapture  and  punish  the  escapees.     The  soldiers  succeeded 
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in  regaining  possession  of  the  boats,  with  all  the  plunder 
carried  off,  and  in  retaking  three  of  the  prisoners,  one  of  them 
being  shot  dead  in  attempting  to  escape.  The  remainder 
had  fled  to  the  Peak  where  for  the  present  they  could  not  be 
followed.  On  the  29th  Captain  Donaldson  again  went  to 
Philip  Island  with  a  military  party  and  secured  four  more  of 
the  deserters,  the  others  taking  shelter  on  the  Peak,  where 
the  captain  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  them.  An 
investigation  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  the  officers  of 
the  establishment  on  the  Island  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
October  following,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  mutiny, 
when  it  was  made  clear  that  the  revolt  had  been  planned  by 
a  convict  known  by  the  name  of  Black  GofF  and  a  few  other 
kindred  spirits  who  possessed  influence  over  their  companions. 
Goff  himself  had  murdered  Corporal  Wilson  and  wounded 
the  two  soldiers,  and  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  party  at 
large  on  Phillip  Island.  Goff  had  persuaded  his  deluded 
companions  that  if  they  could  get  possession  of  the  boats 
and  some  provisions  he  could  ensure  them  reaching  a  large 
tract  of  land  situated  not  more  than  100  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  from  thence  they  might 
easily  make  their  escape  in  passing  vessels,  as  he  had  been  on 
the  land  and  had  often  seen  vessels,  especially  American, 
send  their  boats  on  shore  there.  This  plausible  story  was 
believed  and  acted  upon  in  the  manner  described,  but  GofFs 
real  intentions  were  to  run  for  New  Zealand  with  a  chosen 
few  in  the  best  of  the  boats  from  Phillip  Island,  taking  all  the 
provisions  and  leaving  his  betrayed  companions  to  their  fate. 
But  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  speedy  pursuit  and 
recapture  of  the  boats  by  the  military. 

To  capture  and  secure  this  daring  leader  and  bring  him 
to  justice  was  the  determination  of  the  Commandant,  and  on 
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the  28th  November,  1826,  Captain  Donaldson  with  1  strong 
party  landed  on  Phillip  Island  before  daybreak,  and  having 
found  the  path  which  led  to  the  Peak,  commenced  a  vigilant 
search  for  the  mutineers  yet  at  large.  After  several  hours 
search  they  were  discovered  and  pursued.  They  had  seen 
the  boats  coming,  and  finding  their  old  retreat  to  the  Peak 
cut  off  they  now  took  to  the  cliffs,  in  which  situation  they 
could  not  be  successfully  attacked,  as  from  the  knowledge 
they  had  gained  of  the  localities  ot  such  places  they  could 
reach  retreats  to  which  it  would  not  be  safe  for  their 
pursuers  to  follow  them.  Towards  evening  Captain 
Donaldson  succeeded  in  driving  a  few  of  the  convicts  from 
the  cliffs  to  the  interior,  when,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
Black  Goff  was  recaptured,  badly  wounded,  and  his 
accomplices  were  also  secured.  Having  effected  their  object, 
the  Commandant  and  his  party  returned  to  the  Island.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Goff  and  four  other  principals  in  the 
mutiny  were  fully  committed  to  take  their  trials  at  head 
quarters  (Sydney)  for  revolt  and  murder,  and  upwards  of 
30  of  the  others  were,  by  a  summary  sentence  of  the 
Commandant,  ordered  to  work  in  the  heavest  irons  on  the 
Island  as  a  gaol  gang.  Thus  ended  the  first  well  organized 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  to  break  away  from  their 
prison  home. 

March,  1827 — Affairs  having  returned  to  their  normal 
condition,  the  labors  of  the  prisoners  proceeded  regularly. 
Fears  had  been  entertained  for  some  time  of  great  scarcity  of 
provisions  on  the  Island,  the  time  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
provision  ship  having  long  passed.  These  fears  were  verified 
and  great  privations  were  endured  by  the  inhabitants.  On 
March  loth,  however,  the  **  Amitz  "  brig  arrived  bringing  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  prisoners,  and  also  explaining  the 
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reason  of  the  delay.  The  **  Wellington*'  brig  had  been 
captiipl  by  the  convicts  on  their  passage  to  the  Island,  thus 
leaviag^  it  nearly  ten  months  without  a  proper  supply  of 
provisions.  On  the  return  of  the  "Amitz"  to  Sydney, 
Black  Goff,  who  had  formerly  been  a  pirate,  and  his 
accomplices  were  forwarded  to  head-quarters  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  trials. 

The  capture  of  the  "  Wellington  "  by  the  convicts  on 
board  is^Jius  described  by  an  eye  witness : — "  The  vessel 
sailed 'Wan  Sydney  on  the  12th  December,  1826,  having  on 
board  Lieutenant  Brown,  who  was  going  as  engineer  to 
Norfolk  Island,  Captain  Glass  as  Supintendent  of  Convicts, 
83  prisoners,  Sergeant  Brown  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Regiment,  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  settlement.  Nothing 
extraordinary  occurred  for  the  first  eight  or  nine  days  of  the 
passage.  The  prisoners  being  in  appearance  orderly  and 
subordinate,  were  allowed  to  walk  about  on  deck,  one  at  a  time, 
no  indulgence  (such  as  plenty  of  water,  cooking,  &c.)  being 
denied  them.  The  weather  had  continue^  fine  and  all  things 
seemed  to  conspire  towards  a  speedy  and  pleasant  voyage. 
Being  on  the  22nd  instant  within  24  hours'  sailing  of  Norfolk 
Island,  precisely  at  12  o'clock,  at  the  moment  the  division  of 
prisoners  who  had  been  on  deck  in  the  morning  was  being 
relieved  by  the  afternoon  division  coming  up  the  hatchway, 
the  preconcerted  signal  of  "  Land  O  !"  was  given  by  convict 
Douglas,  one  of  the  principals,  and  an  instantaneous  attack 
on  the  military  commenced  with  hand  spikes  and  such  other 
weapons  as  could  be  procured.  The  soldiers  obstinately 
defended  themselves,  *  fighting  like  devils,'  to  use  the  words 
of  the  prisoners,  but  they  were  eventually  overpowered  and 
forced  below.  A  few  shots  were  fired  by  the  military,  but  at 
great  disadvantage.     One  prisoner  was  wounded,  and  several 
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of  the  military  and  prisoners  received  many  heavy  blows.  It 
had  been  so  contrived  that  the  soldiers  could]not  get  at  their 
arms  till  some  minutes  after  the  attack  commenced,  and  the 
hatches  were  then  closed.  Captain  Hare  wood,  the  master  of 
the  *  Wellington,'  was  confined,  as  also  was  his  chief  mate, 
to  their  cabins  and  their  pistols  and  other  arms  taken  from 
them.  The  arms  of  the  soldiers  were  also  taken  from  them. 
On  getting  possession  of  the  vessel,  the  conspirators 
immediately  held  a  council  on  the  quarter-deck,  in  which  the 
following  prisoners  were  conspicuous ;  John  Walton, 
appointed  Captain ;  William  Douglas,  Chief  Mate ;  Charles 
Clay,  Steward ,  William  Hicks,  boatswain,  the  others  who 
joined  in  the  attack  being  employed  as  occasion  required.  All 
the  prisoners  on  board  did  not  join  in  the  mutiny,  and  some 
were  confined  below  with  the  soldiers,  as  being  doubtful 
characters  and  not  to  be  trusted  by  the  conspirators.  It 
was  settled  by  the  principals  that  they  should  make  all  possible 
despatch,  and  bend  their  course  for  South  America,  landing 
the  soldiers  and  others  not  wanted  at  the  first  and  most 
convenient  land  they  should  come  to.  The  next  day  the 
wind  shifted  right  ahead,  and  a  long  passage  now  being 
calculated  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  provisions 
on  board  was  made,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  water 
would  not  last  the  number  on  board  a  week  longer,  while 
other  things,  such  as  biscuits,  rice,  &c.,  were  equally  short. 
To  get  rid  of  the  undesirable  portion  of  the  passengers  was 
now  the  determination  of  the  conspirators,  and  New  Zealand 
being  the  most  suitable  land  to  make,  they  shaped  their 
course  thither  for  that  purpose.  Having  reached  it  on  the 
30th  they  steered  for  some  hours  along  the  coast  to  discover 
a  place  likely  to  produce  water  and  where  they  might 
disembark  the  soldiers.     One  attempt  was  made  to  find  water 
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but  failed,  and  being  now  close  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  best  to  run  in  and  get  what 
they  w?inted  and  get  rid  of  what  they  did  not  want ; 
accordingly,  the  *  Wellington '  was  steered  into  the  Bay. 
It  is  customary  on  whaling  stations  (the  Bay  of  Islands  was 
one)  for  captains  of  vessels  to  board  all  vessels  they  met 
with  for  news.;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Wellington  was 
brought  up  the  Captains  oi  two  of  the  whalers  came  on  board. 
They  were  the  captains  of  the  *  Sisters  *  and  the  *  Harriet,' 
the  two  nearest  vessels  to  where  the  *  Wellington  *  was 
anchored.  They  were  received  on  deck  by  Walton  and 
Douglas,  who  stated  in  answer  to  the  question  'What 
news  ?'  that  their  vessel  was  bound  for  South  America  and 
being  short  of  water  they  judged  the  Bay  to  be  the  most 
convenient  place  to  obtain  it.  Meanwhile  a  note  was 
surreptitiously  conveyed  to  the  hands  of  Captain  Duke,  of  the 
*  Sisters,*  informing  him  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Taking  no  notice  of  it  to  those  on  deck,  he  invited  Walton  to 
go  and  dine  on  board  the  '  Sisters '  with  himself  and  the 
Captain  of  the  *  Harriet.'  After  some  persuasion  Walton, 
by  consent  of  some  of  his  accomplices,  and  not  suspecting 
any  information  had  been  given,  assented,  and  accompanied 
Captain  Duke  to  his  vessel,  where  he  was  in  a  few  minutes 
informed  that  the  real  situation  of  the  *  Wellington  '  was  no 
secret.  He  was,  however,  treated  with  every  civility,  but 
was  given  to  understand  that  he  must  consider  himself  a 
prisoner.  Night  coming  on,  about  lo  o'clock,  and  Douglas 
thinking  Walton  a  long  time  away,  it  being  past  the  hour  of 
his  promised  return,  he  manned  two  boats  and  rowed  along- 
side the  *  Sisters,'  enquiring  for  Captain  Walton.  Captain 
Duke  in  answer  ordered  Douglas  off,  telling  him  that  Walton 
was  a  prisoner  and  that  their  whole  proceedings  were  known. 
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After  again  demanding  Walton  and  being  refused,  Douglas 
pulled  off,  telling  Captain  Duke  that  he  had  not  come  exactly 
prepared  for  what  had  happened,  but  before  morning  he 
would  find  him  again  alongside,  paying  him  a  visit  of  another 
kind.  Douglas  having  reached  the  *  Wellington,*  selected 
thirty  of  the  most  daring  among  his  men  and  armed  them 
with  pistols  and  boarding  pikes,  determined  to  take  possession 
of  the  *  Sisters  *  and  liberate  Walton.  Captain  Duke,  after 
the  returning  of  Douglas,  consulted  with  the  Captain  of  the 
*  Harriet,'  and  after  a  little'  consideration  they  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  sent  Walton  away,  which  they  did  in  one  of 
their  own  boats,  and  he  arrived  on  board  the  *  Wellington  ' 
just  as  Douglas  was  preparing  to  leave  her  with  his  party  to 
attack  the  '  Sisters.' 

**  The  conspirators  now  thought  it  high  time  to  be  off, 
only  waiting  for  daylight  to  enable  them  to  get  out  of  the  Bay, 
the  p^ssige  being  narrow.  Daylight  however  brought  the 
wind  *  right  in  *  the  Bay,  and  to  *  beat  out '  was  impossible, 
the  tide  being  against  them.  Betrayed  and  exposed,  they 
could  not  tell  what  to  do.  There  were  too  many  vessels  in 
the  Bay  to  attempt  the  capture  of  them  all,  and  the  New 
Zealanders  were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  trust 
themselves  on  shore ;  they  therefore  resolved  upon  waiting 
the  shifting  of  the  wind,  which  they  hoped  would  be  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Disappointment,  however,  met  them  at 
this  point,  and  in  the  evening  the  whalers  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  *  Wellington,*  or  she  would  be  fired  into 
and  sunk  with  all  on  board.  Captain  Duke  and  the  captain 
of  the  *  Harriet  *  had  each  on  board  their  vessels  twelve 
nine-pounders  stowed  away  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels  when 
the  *  Wellington*  arrived,  but  which  had  during  the  day 
been  got  on  deck  and  mounted.     Captain  Duke   had   also 
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promised  some  muskets  to  two  powerful  New  Zealand  Chiefs 
if  they  would  endeavour  to  board  the  *  Wellington '  in  their 
canoes,  which  they  agreed  to  do.  In  answer  to  the  flag  of 
truce  Walton  declared  he  would  never  surrender  the 
'Wellington,*  and  expecting  to  be  attacked  had  made  all 
necessary  preparations  for  defence,  among  other  means, 
keeping  the  coppers  full  of  boiling  water,  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  board  them.  They  had  four  nine-pounders, 
plenty  of  fire  arms,  boarding  pikes  and  ammunition,  and 
after  securing  all  below  fast  and  strong,  they  even  contem- 
plated destroying  the  *  Sisters*  and  'Harriet'  in  the 
night.  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  January, 
1827,  the  conspirators  found  themselves  surrounded  by  about 
eight  war  canoes  of  the  New  Zealanders,  having  on  board 
upwards  of  300  warriors  armed  with  spears  and  evidently 
intending  to  board  the  'Wellington.'  Walton  had  also 
observed  the  whaler^  getting  a  purchase  on  their  cables, 
which  evidently  meant  something  unusual.  This  was 
explained  in  a  very  short  time  by  a  sharp  fire  being  opened 
from  the  *  Sisters  *  and  *  Harriet '  on  the  *  Wellington's ' 
rigging ;  at  the  same  moment  the  New  Zealanders  gave  their 
*war  whoop,'  as  a  signal  to  board,  approaching  the 
'Wellington*  in  a  body.  Douglas,  who  superintended  the 
guns,  immediately  gave  them  a  discharge  of  grape,  and  40 
men  well-posted  received  them  with  a  volley  of  muskets. 
Two  or  three  rounds  of  this  kind  soon  satisfied  the  New 
Zealanders.  About  thirty  were  killed  alongside,  a  great 
number  were  dreadfully  scalded  with  water  from  the  coppers, 
and  it  is  supposed  nearly  loo  were  shot,  several  canoes  sinking 
with  all  on  board  too  far  from  the  shore  ever  to  reach  it. 
Not  one  reached^  the  deck  of  the  '  Wellington,*  although 
six  or  seven  canoes  full  got  abngside,  where  they  found  the 
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wUtier  too  hot  for  them.  Having  got  rid  of  the  New 
Zealandefs,  the  remainder  of  whonl  ma^  for  the  shore,  the 
conspirators  found  the  rigging  of  the  *  W^fiingftori '  cut 
to  pieces  and  her  niasts  disabled.  As  y^  the  fire  of  the* 
whalers  had  been  directed  only  sildft ;  this  the  coiispiratiftH 
observed  from  the  first,  which  ehirbled  tiiera  fearle!«ly  to 
repd  the  New  Zealanders.  They  now  found  the  l^alU;  b^gm 
to  pass  close  to  the  vessel's  hull,  an^  Walton  commi^iided  hi^ 
men  to  lie  flat  on  the  deck,  as  th^y  c6uld  not  return  th^  fire 
of  the  whalers  from  the  way  the  ^  WclHiigtoh  *  sWuiig.  It 
was  now  pretty  evident  destructioh  was  meant,  the'  vessel 
makii^  a  great  deal  ol  water  from  the  shots  which  p^n^trated^ 
her  sides,  and  the  people  below  called  out  that  thei  vessit  waitf' 
sitiking.  Th^  firing  now  ceased  and  a  flag  of  truce  was  again 
sent  to  the  '  Wellington  *  to  demaiid  her  suSrnendeTi  as  it  was^ 
evident  that  a  few  more  shois  would  sink  her.  The 
conspirators  had  seed  further  resi^ance  usdessand  consented 
to  give  the  vessel  up  provided  they  were  allowed  to  land  on 
siich  part  of  the  bay  as  they  chose.  To  save  farther 
shedding  of  blood,  Captain  Duke,  who  commanded  on  the 
part  of  tlie  whalers,  consented,  and  at  night  as  many  of  the 
conspirators  as  chose  went  on  shore.  No  one  on  board  the 
'Wellington'  had  been  killed  or  wounded  during  the 
cohfHct  owinjaf  to  the  humanity  of  Caiptain  Duke,  who  directed 
the  fire  against  her.  A  few  shots  had  paesed  clos^  over  the 
debk,  bat  the  men  were  lyiiig  down  and  thereby  avoided  tiie^ 
danger.  Having  obtained  possesion  of  the  •  W^iiigton' 
andrel^sed  thesddiers  from  thetf  uncofdfo^tabte  situatidnt 
the  daihajses  riie  **  Wellingtbn  "  had  received  were,  as  Well  ai: 
circuiittstances  would  permit,  speedily  repaired  so  as  to  enable^ 
hefr  to  return  to  Sydney.  The  tatt  of  Ca:plain  Duke  now 
discovered    a   way    to   get    possession   of    the   prfncipti^ 
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conspirators,  who,  he  had  ascertained,  were  sc^tered,  ahout 
ia  3maii  parties  on  the  land.  Seeking  owt  a^fevj  intellfgent^ 
New  ^eaiandv?,  he  promised  thepa  anplcj  musket  e^cb  for 
afi  msuiy  of  the  straj>g^s  asrthey  could  qatcl^  Thi^  had, -the 
d^W^d  effect,  and  in  ^  few  days*  the  whola  of  tjtie  conspijrators, 
with  tie  eaceptiop  of^x,  were ,  broi^ht  on  board, ,  the 
*  SistorsJ '.in  small  ]^ti^soi  two,  threQ,f,^r,xand,si:?:eacli, 
WalU0«]f>O<awglas,  QajrA^d  Hicks  beii^g>%9iQng^t  t^ie.number. 
Tht^^out  i)f  the^j^jc  not  captured  escjiped  in  ai^r^A^^can 
vessel  shortly  afterward?;  ^he  other  tbxfevf^^  taken  j$Lt  New 
Zeid^ud-twayieara  ^t^rwj^rds  and  ?^ti^,  I)rorf9lk  4§land, 
whe^ej-th^  .now y^r^^-  Captain  Di^^^  g^ve^ip  i^  dialing 
vayaa©<-and»  gLOOprnp^ied  ,  th^  jW^llingtojii'  'to  Sjldaey, 
wiiere  he  witnessed  tj^^  l^ial  of'the-cpnap^atpir^  ninp  of  whpm 
were  Ivtng^and  ^^.sent  for,  life  in  chains  ^o  J^Jorfolk  ,I^and, 
Among  tbe  htK^  i^e^re  Walton,  Dougla^,  ,Clay  ^nd  flicks, 
"ViThoae^. lives :  Captain  Duke  w^s.  princ^p^ly  Jnte^ye^te^.  in 
saviftg*:  XhM§'^n|Je4ia  most  deg)erajte .  act  ,,of  piracy  and 
mirtpiyi  the  perp€(trators  of  which  met  th^  fate^they  dej^rved,^ 
and  too'mueb  praise,  .cannot  be  9i.y{^if^i^  to  ,Cap^ain..I)uke 
and  his  cpadi^to^sfor  the  tapt  and  <?ourag^  dj^pl^^4  ^n 
recovter»gj  th^  *,WeUmgtea'  jamd  byi«ging.  the  rcpnsjiraiors 
tojnstiee,".!  ;.-.?■-  .v  ,-■  .  ;  ^ --j  i,^.;  •..-.;,.  ;;''-; 
:  :i  Mai:ch'^5thi.,i?a7n-.TlS^  brig;  M^^it^  **  4?ijrrivedi,  ^fving 
on  boitfd  Ifi^te^an^  ,  Co j^,  of  the  \^gf^  Regi^gg J^  ^to^^  re^ve 
LioLiteHaiit  Douglas  pf  the  57th  Regime^i.t,  ja  relief  of  troops 
an4:  a  ;drAft  ^;  pps<Miers,  apogg^j.^^wh9nv,  ]were.  ..the 
", Wiellingt<^;L;  ci^^^s^^atoffs,  Th^  ^^^Itni^,  P^P^?  jo^ 
tbe  JsUtnd  bad  uit^Q  thi^ipcjifiod  b^^4^si|^deptj  J9  ig^^fwtain  ^ 
tKfe-'irefidentSfwitfeQUt  Q9cas|oaal^supp^es  f]f<^;h^aAqyL$xtj&r^^., 
nptwithstacijding  py^Ty  exeft^  J^ajd  be^^jp^Cfa^d  jno^  pf  t^ , 
itirn:k€^t  at- fi^ld  labour ,.  J  «3Jw<?  frames  of  'i^ps^de;!  houses  4pi^ 
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the  Commandant  and  officers  had  been  forwarded  from 
Sydney  and  were  erected,  one  at  the  military  stockade;  the 
other  opposite  the  Boat  Harbour.  A  second  stone  building 
as  an  additional  Commissariat  store  was  in  a  forward  state, 
and  in  general  affairs  were  going  oh  shioothly  and 
satisfactorily. 

August     igth^    1827— The   ^"g    ** Governor     Phillip" 
arrived  with  Captain  Wright  of  the  39th  Regiment  to  relieve 
Captain  Donaldson  as  Commandant,  also  a  party  of  the  39th 
to  relieve  others  of  the  ^^7th,  a  drift  of-  prisoners,  provisions, 
&c.    On  landing  Cdptain'  Wright  liarangued  the  prisoners" 
who  accompanied  him,  pointing  out  the  gaol  gang  Who  ^ere 
working  near  the  landing  place*  in  hciavy  irons  and  explainmg 
the*  consequence    ef  'disobedience'    and     disorder.      iPhe 
"Wellington"  mfett^wfefe  particularly  nbticed  and  alluded  to. 
On  the  departute  of  C^^tain  Don^dion,  Captain  Wri^t 
released  the  whole  of  the  gaoJ  g^ang  frbhi  their  heavy  irons, 
replacing  them- with  the  usual 'workingf^  irons,  arid  liberating 
the  men  from  gaol^  telling  them  he  m6ant  to' commence  his 
command  by  giving  any  prisorier  on  the  Island  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  himself.     He  said  he  would  ^never  menfiotf  to 
their  disadvantage  what  had  passed  except  he  found  from 
personal    knowledge  their  conduct'  undeserving,   and   thkt 
should  those  who  had  so  deeply  transgressed  be  brought 
before  him  £or  any  repeated  or  serious  charge,   he  would 
convince  them  that  mercy  should  be  no  more  thrown  away 
upon  them>  for  he  Would  then  exercise  to  its  utmost  limit  th# 
power  with  which    he -was  invested.    T6us  cautioned  he^ 
dismissed  them.    Captain  Wright,  hiving  fully  acquainted 
himself  with  the  state  of  each  kind  of  work  in  'which  the 
prisoners    were    emjrfoyed,    and     seeing    the    necessity   of 
supporting  the  Agricultural  Department,  determined'  to  pay 
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particular  attention  to  it.  For  this  purpose  he  personally  and 
partiQul^ly  surveyed  and  ^jcxaxnined  the  ground  under 
cultivation  and  selected  other  porjdopSy,inr,the  whpl^to  the 
ampunt.of  jqo  acres,  to  be  immediately  worke4  <mx  improved 
principles,  declaring  his  intentions  of  superintefiMjiftg  th^ 
labour  o£  thie  men  himself,  ^d  seeing  the  grou|id  broken  up 
in  a., proper  and,- eftcient  ^ann^,  the  coiip plaint  ye^y 
ge^ral  in  circulation  J)eing, that  the  , ground  had  not  been 
cultiygi^ed  deep  enough.  >,C^tau|  Wright  miwie  enquiries 
a(i4  carefully  examined,  several  places,  prapared  tp  receive 
crops.  He  then  .ipustered  tbe  lyhple  of  the.  prisoners  of  the 
Island,  .to  the.  number  of  2,:?Oy  and  sd^cting  200  of  them^ 
divided  i^^p^  into  gai^s,  and  sent  them  to  field  labpi)r»  daily 
superintending  one  or  tl^e  other.  All  the  land  was  now 
brokejivup  by  the  t^pie, to  the, fiiU  depth  qf  i8  i^^ches,  and  it 
was  woe  to  the, prisoner  who  was  &;»u|id  not  to  h?^ve  done 
his  work  prqperly^^  50.  ,00;  top  M^hes  beii^g  his  certain 
punishment.  The  J^nd  under  cultivation  this  jear  was  better 
knoiy^,by  tl^e  nances  "The  1.00  i\cres,"  **  Wright's  F.ai^i|i,." 
**  Bennett's  Flat,*',  and  the  whqle  of  Longridge.  Havipg  seea 
thisgrpund  properly  cultivated  and  t^ie  f^rops  of  wjieat  and 
maize  put  in  the  ground,,  the  Commajid^t  examined  the 
ii^eripr  of  the  Island,,  discovering  the  remains  pf  maiiy  of  the 
old  settlers*  gardens,  the  borders  of  sti-awberries  plainly 
pointing  out  the  patJjs,  while  roses,  |[>ulb%  apd  sweetbriar 
at)ounded.  ,  Jn  the  old  vineyards  there,  were  grapes  of 
excellen;^  quality,  large  clus^r§  pf  fig  trees^,  several;  OrsMJge 
trees^  sonjtjc  EnglisjIjiP^  trees,  and  .^.njiipiber  of  excellent 
tpbacco  plants.  .  W^it^v  t^ese  letter  Capts^in  .W^right  pjpuxted 
t|^o  afjres  o(:  grpund, J^pru  which  a  largp  crop  wa^s  obta^ineA 
thf5  jtobacco^  nini^  months  frpm  \tf  bqingiCut  being  equal  }^^ 
any  Negrohead.     A  second  crop  was  planted,  but  government 
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forbidding  its  being  brought  to  perfection,  it  was  immediately 
cut  down.  The  Commandant  ilso  noticed  many  beautiful 
creepers  or  vines  reaching  to  the  tops  of*  trees  66  feet  high, 
forming  themselves^  into  itestoons  an<}  drapefries  of  the  most 
fanciful  and  beautiful  description,  bespaiigted  with  'flowers  of 
every  hue.  They  ascended  single  trees,  which  being  short 
distances  apart  pre^nted  the  appearance  of  the  most  splendid 
columns,  bedecked  with  ev^ry  colour  of  the  rainbow.  '  Thfe 
vines  also  formed  around  groups  of  low  ti-ees,  arid  made 
bowers  beautifully  ornamented  and  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  'The  evergreens  of  Norfolk  Island,  one  early  writer 
declared,  were  hot  surpassed  in  richness  of  foliage  by  any  in 
the  world.  Captain  Wright  in  his  piefambulations  discovered 
some  c<^fee  trees,  citron  and  pomegranate  trees  and  pines  of 
imrafense  size. 

October,  1827 — Twenty-five  men  were  put  in  gaol  for 
security,  as  there  were  tumours  of  an  intended  mutiny,  and 
several  of  the  convicts  had  been  guilty  of  obstinaty  arid  open 
grumbling;  but  the  disturbance ' was  not  general  enough  t6 
cause  any  alarm  fbf  the  safety  of  the  Settlement.  'On  the 
24th  a  notorious  convict  named  Patrick  Clench  abseinded 
for  the  second  time?  and  took  to  the  bush.  He  found  means 
to  arm  himself  with  a  long  iron  spear  such  as  had  been  used 
to  spfeiar  the  wild  pigs  with.  Having  secreted  himself  in  the 
long  gtass  by  the  side  of  the  Longridge  Road,  cloSe  to  where 
the  Commandant  pa^fed  daily  in  his  visits  to  the  fields  and 
cither  places  6f  Is^bdur,  on  Gapliam  Wright's  return  hi 
the  afternoon.  Clench  sprang  Out  and  endeavoured  td  spear 
him.  The  captain,  however,  was  an  active  rician,  and  avoided 
the  thrust  with  his  ^tick,  but  being  unarmed  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  which  he  did  safely  to  the  settlement.  Clench 
pursued  him  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  finding  that  he 
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could  not  overtake  him,  made  off  among  the  trees.  On 
Captain  Wright  reaching  the  settlement,  a  number  of  the 
military  and  constables  were  sent  out  in  search  of  Clench, 
but  <;hey  could  not  find  him.  The  next  day  Clench  went  into 
the  ground  where  a  large  gang  was  at  worlq,  attacked  the 
overseer  with  his  spear  and  jobbed  him  of  his  watch.  None 
of  the  other  convicts  would  join  Clench,  although  he  called  to 
them,  neither  did  any  oi  the  gang  afford  any  assistance  to  the 
overseer,  on  account  ol  the  general  dislike  to  him.  Qench 
again  made  off  among  the  trees,  and  nothing  more  was  seen 
or  heard  of  him  until  about  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,  when  the  cry  of  "  Murder !"  and  '*  Clench  is  here !''  was 
heard  to  proceed  from  the  Civil  Hospital,  a  thatched  hut 
standing  at  a  distance  from  any  other  building.  The  alarm 
instantly  spread.  Constables  and  soldiers  surrounded  the 
place,  and  Clench  was  shot  dead  in  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape.  His  body  was  then  dragged  to  the  gaol  and  thrown 
on  the  scourger's  stage,  and  on  the  following  day  the  whole 
of  the  prisoners  were  marched  past  to  see  and  take  warning 
by  his  fate.  To  deepen  whatever  impression  had  been  made 
upon  the  prisoners  by  this  gruesome  sight,  the  body  was  then 
thrown  into  a  hole  at  the  cross  roads,  near  the  corner  of  the 
bakehouse,  and  left  there  e^^posed.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  Clench  had  been  told  that  the  maxi  who  had  given  the 
information  against  him  had  been  placed  for  safety  in  the 
Hospital.  He  had  sworn  to  take  that  man's  life,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  do  so  had  lost  his  own. 

The  year  1828  was  not  remarkable  for  any  extraordinary 
event.  The  "discipline"  proceeded  with  regularity;  the 
officers  and  military  went  their  daily  rounds,  seeking  to  make 
their  own  lives  as  happy  and  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  as 
miserable  as  possible ;  there  was  the  average    number  of 
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arrfv^s  by  sea 'and  departures  by  death  among  the  convicts, 
-with  kU  the  intermediate  work  and  suffering  and  sin.  Capt. 
Wright  was  relieved  as  Commandant  by  Captain  Hunt ;  Dr. 
Hartwell  relieved  Dr.  Busby,  and  changes  were  also  made  in 
all  the  civil  and  military  departments.  The  first  stone  of  the 
prisoners'  large  barracks  was  laid,  and^^the  most  successful 
fcrop  of  wheat  the  Island  had  yet  prdduced  was  gathered, 
the^e  being  45  bushels  to  the  acre  on  130  acres. 

February,  1829— The  schooner  •*  Isabella"  arrived  with 
Captain  Wakefield  of  the  ^9th  Regiment  to  relieve  Captain 
Hunt  as  Commandant ;  Lieutenant  ^  Borrows*  to  relieve 
Lieutenant  Kidd ;  troops  of  the  39th  Regiment  to  relieve  the 
-whole  of  the  57th;  Assistant  Surgeon  Steven  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hartwell,  whith  had 
taken  place  nine  months  after  his  arrival.  Two  of  the 
military  who  arrived  by  this  vessel  were  married  men  and 
brought  their  wives — the  first  women  to  set  foot  on  the 
Island  for  upwards  of  three  years.  A  draft  of  prisoners  and 
a  supply  of  provisions  also  arrived.  Captain  Wakefield's 
command,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  was  but  short,  yet 
the  records  say  affairs  went  on  smoothly  and  cheerfully ;  the 
coming  crops  of  wheat  and  maize  looked  well ;  the  public 
buildings  proceeded  apace;  few  complaints  were  heard 
amongst  the  prisoners,  and  the  times  of  Captains  Hunt  and 
Wakefield  are  remembered  as  the  "peaceable  times." 

May,  1829 — The  "Governor  Philip  "brig  arrived  with 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Morrissett  and  family,  the  Colonel  to 
relieve  Captain  Wakefield  as  Commandant,  Assistant 
Surgeon  Ross  to  relieve  Dr.  Steven ;  Archibald  McLeod, 
J.P.,  and  family,  Mr.  Bennett,  Superintendent  of  Agriculture, 
being  relieved  by  Mr,  McLeod.  Captain  Wakefield 
remained  on  the  Island  in  command  of  the  troops,  and  on 
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the  day  following  the  arrival  the  pris(mers  received,  a  iiaJjf- 
hollday  in  commemoration  of  Colonel  Morrissett's  (^alqng 
command. 

August,  1929 — The  schooner  "Isabella*'  arrived  w^ 
Lieutenant  Spencer,  he  having  returned  to  relieve  C^pts^n 
Wakefield  in  command  of  tl^t  trpops ;  a  relief  for  a  few  of  the 
military ;  priscwjers,  provisions,  &c.  On  her  return,  one  of  the 
prisoners  was  ssnt  to  Sydney  to  be  tried  fpr  an  attempt  at 
murder.  His  name  was  Peter  Fitzgerald,  the  charge  against 
him  being  stabbing  another  prisoner  named  John  Hughes  on 
the  6th  June  previous,  "  by  striking  him  in  the  belly  with  a 
knife  while  asleep  in  his  berth."  In  Noveraber  Pet;er 
Fitzgerald  was  sent  back  to  the  Island,  having  been  acquitted. 
He  subsequently  became  deranged  and  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment. On  Colonel  Morrissett  taking  command  of  Norfolk 
Island,  great  expectations  were  cherished  by  the  prisoners 
that  he  would  bring  some  new  regulations  with  him.  Up  to 
his  arrival  only  one  instance  had  occurred  of  a  prisoner  for 
lite  obtaining  a  comm\itat;ion  of  sentence  ami  no  time  was 
mentioned  m  which  the  well-conducted  convicts  could  apply 
for  such  or  any  other  indulgence.  The  formatipn  of 
something  like  a  ''first  class**  had  been  annoimced  12  months 
previously,  bestowing  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco  daily 
on  such  prisoners  as  were  admitted,  but  those  only  in  favour 
could  obtain  this  indulgence.  Colonel  Morrissett  gave  the 
prisoners  to  understand  that  he  was  authorised  to  recommend 
any  men  of  deserving  character  for  commuty  tion  of  sentences 
and  that  he  would  select  from  the  records  those  who  deserved 
it.  This  infused  some  hope,  and  several  prisoners  were  by 
the  next  arrival  commuted ;  yet  there  was  no  proper 
regulation,  and  no  time  was  mentioned  as  a  probationery 
period,  while  the  concessions  made  were  unreliable.     Some 
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English  prisoners  sent  to  the  Island  for  life  were  admitted  to 
head  quarters  aftfjr  serving  some  15  months,  others  20 
months,  and  several  at  three  years.  Many  could  not  obtain 
this  indulgence  who  were  equally  entitled,  and  continued  on 
the  Island  for  years  aifterwards.  Then  the  cessation  of  two 
hours  for  dinner,  which  had  been  allowed  by  Captain  Wright 
in  the  hot  weather,  was  discontinued  and  one  hour  only 
allowed  all  the  year  round.  Hominy  made  of  maize  was 
first  allowed  in  Captain  Wright's  time  for  breakfast ;  it  was 
now  allowed  morning  and  evening.  The  rations  allowed  for 
the  working  hands  was  as  follows  : — 10  oz.  flour,  10  oz,  mai^e 
meal,  i  lb.  beef  or  10  oz.  salt  pork,  i  oz.  sugar,  i  oz  salt  and 
Joz.  soap  daily;  the  "first  class'*  men  and  the  overseers 
being  allowed  J  oz.  of  tobacco.  The  difference  between  the 
overseer's  rations  and  the  working  hands  was  that  the  former 
were  allowed  16  oz.  of  flour  but  no  maize  meal.  Two  suits 
of  slop  clothing  per  year  were  allowed  to  prisoners,  the 
overseers  being  allowed  a  blue  cloth  jacket  and  an  extra  pa^ir 
of  shoes  during  the  winter  half-year.  The  half-yearly  issues 
were  ist  May  and  ist  November.  The  power  of  punishment 
enjoyed  by  the  Commandant  was  extensive.  He  could  for 
very  serious  offences  sentence  a  prisoner  to  300  lashes,  give 
him  any  number  of  days  in  the  cells  on  bread  and  water,  the 
prisoner  to  be  visited  every  day  by  the  surgeon;  he  could 
sentence  him  to  two  years  in  the  gaol  gang  in  heavy  irons, 
and  give  an  addition  of  sentences  on  the  Island  of  three 
years.  All  the  above  punishments  were  put  in  force  at 
different  times. 

May  loth,  1830 — The  barque  "Lucy  Anne"  arived  with 
Mr.  Cunningham,  botanist  in  the  service  of  government,  a 
draft  of  prisoners,  and  provisions.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2ist,  Mr.  Cunningham  proceeded  to  Phillip  Island  in  a  whale 
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boat,  intending  to  stay  a  few  days  and  collect  such  natural 
curiosities  as  were  indigenous  to  the  Island,  taking  with  him 
an  overseer  and  two  men.  The  whale  boat  after  landing  the 
party  returned  to  the  settlement.  At  a  late  hour  the  same 
night  eleven  of  the  prisoners  found  means  to  elude  the 
watchmen  and  escape  from  the  camp.  They  then  went  and 
broke  open  the  Comniissariat  stores,  taking  therefrom  a 
quantity  of  provisions  and  wine;  forced  open  the  doors  of 
the  boat  shed  and  launched  a  new  whale  boat  and  got  her 
safe  into  the  water,  without  their  plunder,  before  they  were 
discovered.  They  were  then  hailed  by  the  sentinel  at  the 
settlement.  In  answer  to  his  challenge  one  of  them  came 
forward  and  said  that  they  had  orders  to  go  to  Phillip  Island 
to  fetch  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  they  then  hastened  back  to 
the  boat,  in  which  they  immediately  pushed  off.  Seeing  no 
officer  with  them  the  sentinel  fired,  but  before  the  guard 
could  turn  out  the  prisoners  had  got  over  the  bar  and  away. 
They  then  pulled  to  Phillip  Island  and  robbed  Mr. 
Cunningham  of  his  provisions  and  valuables,  not  leaving  him 
even  a  drop  of  water.  Among  other  things  they  took  a  brace 
of  pistols,  a  boat  cloak,  a  canvas  tent  and  the  overseer*s  bli?e 
jacket.  They  then  left  the  Island  and  pulled  away  to  the 
southward.  The  next  day  it  came  on  to  blow  hard  with  a 
very  heavy  sea,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  they  all 
perished.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  brought  from  Phillip  Island 
a  few  hours  after  the  runaways  had  left,  extremely  mortified 
at  the  loss  of  his  watch  and  excellent  chronometer. 

September  8th,  1830 — ^Twenty-five  of  the  prisoners  were 
confined  on  an  information  for  conspiring  to  take  the  boats 
whilst  unloading  the  vessel.  After  a  few  days  they  were 
released  to  work  in  the  gaol  gang,  from  which  four  of  them 
made  their  escape  and  took  to  the  bush,  then  making  to 
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Longridge,  where  they  robbed  I^r.  McLeod's  cottage  of  a 
fowling-piece.  They^  then  went  in  search  of  the  chief 
constable,  whom  they  foyn^d  with  a  man  named  John  Daisley, 
who  had  giv^  the  info|:n;iation  against,  them  and  who  was 
then^  going  to  show  the  9hief  constable  wh^e  they  had 
secreted  some  plunder.  M  soon  as  they  came  up  to  the 
chief  constable,  one  ^f  the^i  (William  Hanson)  presented  t^e 
piece,  and  would  have  shot  him  but  it  fortunately  missed  fire. 
The  chief  ccmst^i)le,  made  his  escape  with  difficulty,  but 
Daisley,  the  informer,  was  severely  beaten  and  left  for  dead. 
The  men  gave  themselves  up  the  next  night  to  the  authorities. 
They  were  tried  for  the  offence  a  few  days  afterward^, 
receiv^  150  lashes  for  the  attempt  on  the  chief  constable 
and,  for  beating  the  informer,  and,  with  25  of  their  companions 
conspiring  to  take  the  boats,  they  each  received  sentence  of 
six  months  in  the  gaol  gang.  The  same  month  John  Cook, 
William  Bull  and  James  Murphy  murdered  their  overseer, 
Adaip  Oliver,  as  he  was  taking  them  from  gaol  to  their  wo^k 
after  dinger,  just  opposit<3  the  Lumber  Yard  gate.  Th^y 
killed  him  with  the  spades  they  were  carrying  on  their 
shoulders  to  wcwrk  with.  John  Cook  first  knocked  him  do\j^ 
and  the  others  beat  him  till  dead.  They  immediately  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  gaoler.  Oliver  was  not  the  man  th^y 
first  intended  to  murder,,  but  another  overseer  named 
Jakeman,  who  in  general  had  charge  of  the  gaol  gang  a^d 
who  was  much  disliked  by  them, ,  It  happened  that  on  the 
day  in  question  Jakeman  was  reUeving  on  some  other  duty 
in  the  afternoon  and  Oliver  was  sent  in  his  place.  This  man 
was  also  much  disliked  by  the  gaol  gang,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  as  they  had  bent  their  minds  on  murder  they  seized  tl^e 
opportunity  of  killing  one  of  the  two.  On  the  i6th  another 
murder  was  attempted  by  a  prisoner  named  John  Walsh 
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creeping  from  the  berth  were  he  slept  and  going  over  to  the 
berth  of  another  prisoner  and  plunging  iat  kAife  into  the  pit  df 
his  stomach.  Fortunately  the  man  did  nbt  dfe  and  tneW 
the  would-be  assassin,  who  was  clearly  ideittified  ithd,  with 
the  murderers  of  Oliver,  fully  comriiitted  to  take  their  trials 
it  head  quarters.  They  were  'forwarded  to  Sydney  ^  in 
November.  These  murders  were  committed  by  the  meh, 
with  the  sole  object  of  being  sent  on  to  Sydney. 

December  23rd,  1830 — The  '*^ Isabella"  schooner  arrived 
with  Assistant  Surgeon  Gamack  to  relieve  Dr.*  Ross,  J.F,, 
also  a  notorious  overseer  named  Isaac  Shaw,  he  '  being  then 
a  free  man.  A  few  volunteer  overseers  arrived  by  this  vesfe^l, 
which  sailed  again  on  the  25th,  being  the  quickest  return  evbr 
known  at  the  Island.  The  leift  wing  of  the  prisoners  Barrack 
having  been  completed,  150  prisoners  were  placed  there  this 
night  to  sleep,  each  man  having  a  hammock  irid  blanket. 
The  men  were  in  double  tiers  or  rows  in  each  room,  one  dVer 
the  other,  the  breadtli  allowed  for  each  hamiiibck  bein^  :io 
inches,  and  the  distance  between  the  fop  and  bottom 
hammocks  being  three  feet.  Each  room  had  winddWs  on  both 
sides,  by  which  means  it  was  always  well  ventilated.  Two 
watchmen  were  placed  over  this  wing  at  night  to' give  alarm 
Should  any  attempt  be  made  to  break  out,  or  other  occa^on 
require  it.  Shortly  iifterwards  the  (Centre  half  x^as  completed 
and  the  remainder  of  the  prisonets  were  placed  ih  Bkrr£cks 
to  sleep. 

January  3rd,  1831 — Seven  of  the  prisoners  contrived  to 
remain  out  of  Barracks  this  evening  by  getting' sotiie  ot  their 
companions  to  answer  <* here"  when  their tiames  W^re  called, 
the  system  of  muster  being  then  to  stand  at  the  doot  of  eA.<Ai 
room  and  call  the  men's  names,  so  that  it  wa^  easy  for'any 
man  to  answer   "here"  for  another.     The  men  who  thus 
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contdved  to  r^ain  qut,  wh|5n  it  grew  dark  we^t  tp  Longridg^ 
iw^here  they  wer^  joined,  by  another  by  the  name  of  Laurqnce 
CUeaiy*, .  Tbey  t  Jien  ^^ured^Jho  constables  ^  and  two  men  .who 
hfid:qhatge  pf  the  ^ppi^y  |>roke  qpen  the  topi  hoiise»  and  took 
away  59,r^ping,hoo)cs;  an4,nine  pitchfprks,  which  they  brought 
tq  the  b^k  of  j^he  J)arradks. .  They  then  n^ad^  an  atteippt  to 
seqi^re  th|^ watchman,  but  he,  hf^ving  seen  something. move  ju^jt 
before  tl^y  Sprang  on, him,  escaped  suid^ave  an  alarm.  ^  The 
Conup^djaint  and  ^  pafty  of  troops  immedii^tely  proceeded  to 
the  barrack  fi^d  mu^red  the  medi,  but  owing  to  th^  imperfect 
wjay  |n  wjuch  the  ^|loiU  was  .called,  no  one  was  found  to  be 
absent.  The  Commandant  ordered  the  watchman  to  gaol  for 
giving-  a  fabe  alarm  and  returned  tp  Government  Hpuse^ 
dispai?^ing  the  troops  to  their  quarters.  Scarc;ely,  however, 
had  th^  Cpmipaijd^nt  reached  Govornment  Hou,^,  when  the 
CJtu^f}  ^on^able  crawled, up:  to  the  dopr,  severely  wounded 
apd  blading,  anci  sti^ed  that  he  had  bee^n  attacked  by  70  or 
80,  i|[>en  all  arm^d  wjith  .pitchforks  and  other  weapons,  A 
s^ppnd  aji^rm^was  then  given,  the  Cpmrnandi^nt  retumii^ 
roth  the  trppps  tp  j^e  barrack  and  despatching  a  party  of 
con^ab^jB^  to  I^^ongridge. 

,  Hptji^^n  ordered  ^he  barrack  to  be  again  mustered  by 
Mrw  I^icbolson,  the,  Superintendent  of  Convicts,  and  Sergeant 
McCiusky;.  Aftft  a  second  and  still  imperfect  muster^  thr^e 
me|i;  ,^€jre  xn^ssed.  The  Com^andjanjt  then,  ordered  the 
watchn^Q^obe  released.  J^y  thi^  time  the  constables  h^d 
returp^  from .  i^opgridge  aj^d  reported  t)^pit- t;l}e  toof?hou$e 
had  b^ea.^^rojcen  open  andfpbbed  of  all.tjie  tools,,  and  that 
thej  foi^i^  tli^constablei  and  twpmen  tfiajt  }iad  charge  bounds 
tiieir  hands,  behind  them,  ^^nd  who  declared  tha^  they  bad 
se^]  eight,  men.  Two  sentinels  were  npw.  placed  on^tlie  . 
barrack    for  the   remainder  of  the  night,   and   at   daylight 
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Captain  Sturt  came  with  a  party  of  soldiers  and  mustered  the 
prisoners,  trausing  a  Sergeant^  t6  lobk  every  man  itt  the  'face 
as  his  name  was  called.  By  tliiS  means  the  seven  men  vWio 
had  absented  themselves  were  dkcovered/ahd  6n  searchfalg 
round  thd*  back  of  the  Barrack*  fhfe  whc^  of  thfe  tools  stolen 
from  Longridge  wer^  fourid:  ^^  Thirty  of  thfe  absentees -Vj^re 
also  discovered  in  the  long  griiss.'  SestrCh  parties  werfe  at 
oiice  sent  in  all  directions  to  look  fiSr  the  oth^r  five  who  Were 
sflll  missing,  but  these  gave  themselves  up-to  Mr.  McLeod 
and  were  immediately  sent  to'  gkol.  Upo'n^aLif  exattiination 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  aiFair,'it  turned 
out,  upon  the  confession  of  one  bfthe  partie^^  that  their 
intentions  wi^re  to  have  libi^fed  the  'p^fisohfefS  from  the 
Barrack  and  then  attacked  and  bet  fire' to '^e  military 
stickaded  garrison^  destroying  everyone  that 'ofifpos^'them. 
If  was  arranged  that  a  miti  Wa?s't6  go  to  each  of  tfce  k^^dier's 
huts  and  set 'fire  to  it  by  som^  Aidef,  and  it^behig  a-  daxk 
night,  no  light  would  have  befeh'ileen  until  the  huts  were  in 
flames  and  the  stockade  surrotuWed  by  men '^armed  iirith 
reaping  hooks  aiid  pilchforkS:  The  slau^ter  -of  ihen, 
women  and  children  would  have  been  dreadful  if  ^  this 
diabolical  scheme  had  succeeded.  The  watchman-  who*  fir^ 
gaCve  the  alarm  and  was  imprisorifed,  subse^uetrtly  ^ecei^fed  a 
ticket-of-feave  for  his  alertness.  It  appeared  that^'ftftef  the 
alarm  was  given  by  the  watchman,  the  absentees  ascertained 
that  no  suspicion  existed,  as  the  Barrack  had  bden  mustered 
and  no  one  missed.  It  was  about  that  time  they  fell  in  with 
the  Chief  Constable  and  endeavoured  to  ihurd^'  him  to 
prevent  a  second  alarm  being  given.  They  dsofiriew  that 
the  watchman  had  been  sent  to  gaol ;  and  this  liaised  their- 
hopes  of  getting  the  Barrack  open.  The  escape  of  the  Chief 
Constable,  whom  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  longgraSS 
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befriended,  prevented  their  plans  succeeding.  The  Com- 
mandant had  observed  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Constable 
when  the  Barrack  was  mustered,  but  as  his  duty  led  him  to 
all  parts  of  the  settlement,  at  uncertain  hours  in  the  night, 
his  absence  excited  no  suspicion.  An  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  was  formally  held,  when  the  seven  prisoners 
who  had  been  absent  were  fully  committed  to  take  their  trials 
for  the  attempted  murder  of  the  Chief  Constable, 

February,  1831 — Isaac  Shaw  was  made  Chief  Constable 
in  place  of  George  Grover,  who  still  continued  very  ill  from 
the  wounds  he  had  received.  Early  in  the  month,  the 
Commandant  received  several  informations  that  the  prisoners 
were  in  a  st^te  of  great  expitement,  almost  amounting  to  open 
rebellion.  Other  informations  reached  him j to  the  effect  that, 
the  tyraimy  of  the  overseers  was  drivii^g  the  prisoners  to 
mutiny.  The  Commandant  in  consequ^ice  ordered  pen,  ink 
and  paper  to  be  furnished  to  the  priscaiers  to  depute  some 
aqfiong  themselves,  who  were  able  from  personal  experience^ 
2yid  ability  to  instance  and  describe  the  oppression  conplained 
of.  Accordingly  a  letter  w^s  composed  by  some  of  the 
prisoners  who  said  they  represented  the  whole  of  tjie 
malcontents.  This  letter  accused  the  Commandant,  Colgnel 
Morrissett,  of  having  deprived  the  prisoners  of  their  gardens, 
which  they ,  prized  above  everything.  It  alsoi  coi^tained 
charges  of  tyranny  against  the  overseers  who  were  supported 
by  their  superior  officers,  and  formally  demanded  that  the 
tyrants,  who  were  generally  "  indulgence  "  convicts,  should 
be  dismissed.  It  was  a  bold  thing  for  these  prisoners  to  do, 
especially  as  they  knew  that  their  judges  would  be. the  very 
men  against  whom  t^i^y  lodged  complaint.  When  the 
Commandant  received  the  letter  he  called  the  officers  and 
staff  together  and  asked  them  if  they  did  not  think  it  was 
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simply  **  the  disconsolate  composition  of  a  few  badly-dispo^d 
and  dangerous  men,"  and  not  a  formulation  of  the  complaints 
of  tKe  prisoners  generally.     It  goes  without  sajring  that  the 
coi^rt  W4S  unanimous  in  saying  "Yes"  to  the  propo&tlbn  of 
tlieir  chairman,  and  after  consultation  it  was  agreed  to  try 
and.  catch  the  malcontents  in  their  own  trap.    The  Com- 
mandant declaimed  that  the  order  to  deprive  tfte  prisoners  of 
their  little  gardens  came  from  head  quarters,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  unfavorable  reports  he  was  compelled  to  make 
of  the  general  coiiduct  of  the  men,  and  that  he  would  never 
hkve  thought  of  punishing  the  prisoners  in   such    fashion. 
We  can  imagine  the  oflficers  putting  their  hands  to  their' 
regulation  caps  and  crying  in  chorus  "  Right !  Colonel,  yer 
Honour!"    The  Colonel  then  ordered  that  as  many  of  the 
prisoners  as  chose  should  attend  at  the  Police  Office  the 
following  morning  to  hear  the  letter  read  and  declare  whether 
they,    were    the    authors    of    or   subscriberis    to    it.      The 
Commandant  yras  a  joker  of  the  vei^  first  witer.     It  Was' 
simply  asking  the  men  to  put  their  heads  into  the  hangfmsm's 
noose,  or  to  bare  their  backs  for  the  scourger  !    About  200  of" 
the  convicts  attended  in  front  of  the  hall  of  justice  at  the 
hour  named,  "  well-gtiarded,"  as  the  official  account  runs^ 
*f  by  the  military  and  constables.*'    Captain  Sturt  then  came 
forward  and' in  an  audible  voice  read  the  letter,  desiring  those 
who  had  witnessed  the  writing  and  assented  to  it  to  step 
forward.    Let  art  official  pen  give  the  reader  an  accbuni  of 
what    followed: — '•At  first   no  one  would  come   forw^fd; 
everyone  seemed  anxious  not  to  be  seen.     At  length  about  12 
came,  or  w^re  rather  pushed  out,   and  in  a  stammeriiii^, 
confused  way  declared  themselves  the  writers  and  authors. 
They  were,  as  expected,  sonie  of  the  worst  characters  on  the 
island.     Captain   Sturt,  with   a  frown  of  disdain,   ordered 
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them  among  the  others  and  in  a  suitable  and  forcible  manner 
pointed  out  the  degraded  state  of  the  men  who  had 
acknowledged  themselves  as  the  compilers  of  the  letter—^ 
sunk  almost  below  hope,  they  wished  to  make  all  others  as 
hc^eless  as  themselves ;  but  the  Captain  could  plainly  see>  ^s 
well  as  the  Commandant,  who  was  present,  that  the  prisoners 
with  very  few  exceptions  were  very  ignorant  of  such  a  letter 
having  been  written.  The  Captain  explained  the  matter  of 
the  gardens  being  taken  away  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
they  would  be  restored.  As  to  the  tyranny  of  the  overseers, 
no  such  thing  was  tolerated.  Well-grounded  complaints  of 
such  facts  would  be  attended  to,  but  the  prisoners  would  at 
the  same  time  imderstand  that  the  necessaiy  and  loc«il 
discipline  of  the  Island  should  be  supported  and  enforced  by 
aU  lawful  means  that  might  be  found  necessary.  With  this 
suitable  admonition  to  all,  and  desiring  those  who  had  come 
ferward  as  the  authors  of  the  letter  to  be  very  cautious  of 
their  future  conduct,  the  Conamaodant  ordered  them  to  be 
dismissed  and  s^it  to  their  usual  labor."  Comment  upon 
this  peculiar  transaction  is  Qot  necessary.  It  was  on  a  par 
with  all  other  official  proceedings  at  Norfolk  Island. 

May  23rd,  1851 — ^The  <*  Queen  Charlotte  "  brig  arrived 
with  provisions.  When  this  vessd  w^s  ^dng  off  the  Island  a 
most  unfortunate  accident  occurred.  A  musket  belonging  to 
one  of  the  soldiers  exploded  and  <*went  off  unawares," 
mortally  wounding  the.Captaina  whpse  name  was  Anthooy 
R<dandson.  The  wounded  man  was  imiucKliately  brought  oa 
^^ore  and  taken  to  Governmeat  Hou^,  ^)i9i?e  every  care  and, 
;  attrition  was  bestowed  upon  him*  But  k^  expired  ten  d^y^ 
*  after  the  accident,  and  was  interred  y^ry.  respectably  in  ((^ 
^burial  ground  of  the  settlement,  a  hs^s^^piei  tombstone  being 
^aced  over  his  grave  desciibing  the^  layo^entable  occurceQ^^ 
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October  15th,  1831 — The  ship  "Louisa"  arrived  with 
Dr.  Davies  of  the  39th,  and  Lieutenant  Burrows  accompany- 
ing the  escort.  This  vessel  brought  back  the  eight  men  who 
had  remained  out  of  barracks  and  attempted  to  murder  the 
Chief  Constable  on  the  3rd  of  January  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
summary  way  by  the  Commandant.  The  men  were  tried 
and  received  the  sentence  of  300  lashes  each,  and  to .  be 
confined  in  gaol  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

January,  1832 — The  first  stcme-built  garrison  opposite 
Government  House  was  inhabited  by  the  detachments  of  the 
4th  and  39th  Regiments. 

April  9th,  1B32 — The  brig  "Governor  Phillip"  arrived 
with  Mr.  Webb  as  Superintendent  of  Convicts,  to  replace 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Doolan,  the  man  who  attempted  to  murder 
Thomas  Smith,  was  sent  down  to  be  executed  on  the  Island. 
This  was  the  first  man  hanged  on  the  Island  since  its 
renestaWishment.  A  military  guard  was  this  month  sent  out 
with  the  gaol  gang  and  continued. 

May  29th,  1832 — About  5  o'clock,  a  violent  internal 
motion  re^mbling  the  shock  <^  an  earthquake  took  places 

'  Several  huts  were  thrown  down  and  many  of  the  officers  and 
others  declared  thfeir  houses  were  shaken  so  violently 
that    they   thought    they    would   be  overthrown.    Sevdral 

'  bmldings,  especially  the  military  barracks,  ti^mbled  so  that 
the^nmates  were  expecting  they^  would  iadl*  The  dry  quarry, 
a  huge  mass  of  rock,  was  observed  to  move;  the^  bells 
at  Government  House  rang  vioteAtly  for  several  minutes, 
the    house   shiddng    so    much    that    all    the   occupants 

Iran    out,    and    Mrs.    Morrissett    fainted    at    the    door ; 

-the  large    bell   iKdiich    called   the  prisoners  to   quarters, 

^sounded  several  times,  and  eveiycme  on  the  Island  ^was 
jdarmdd.    The  shook   lasted  ^  or  cseven    mimites.    Tilt 


^ 
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officers  interpreted  the  visitation  as  a  mark  of  Heaven's 
displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  The  convicts 
said  it  was  Heaven's  condemnation  of  the  tyranny  of  their 
officers ! 

During  the  succeeding  months  of  this  year  severed  ¥es$j&ls 
arrived,  bringing  prisoners  and  stores,  at  the  rate  of  abqut 
one  vessel  per  month.  ;         i 

May  29th,  1833 — This  day  17  men  mudci  their  escape  in 
(me  of  the  large  boats  employed  in  unload^c^  the  two  vessels 
then  in  the  Bay.  The  large  boat  had  left  the  <<  Isabella " 
for  the  evening,  it  being  then  4  o'clock^  meeting  on  her  return 
the  small  boat  going  to  the  **  Governor  Phillip,"  her  last  trip 
that  day.  The  large  boat  had  on  board  50  or  60  bags  of 
maize,  which  she  had  called  alongside  the  "  Phillip "  and 
taken  in.  The  men  in  the  small  boat  rowed  al6ngsi<^  the 
large  one,  jumped  out  of  thdr  boat  into  the  other,  taking  all 
the  oars  except  one  and  every  other  portable  thing,  leaving 
the  two  coxswains  and  one  priscmer  to  get  on  shore  as  best 
they  could.  It  was  quite  a  calm  at  the  time,  and ,  the  two 
vessels  were  not  more  tha^  a  mile  distant  when  the  afiair 
happened,  but  they  could  not  pursue  or  {prevent  them^  The 
prisoners  gave  three  cheers  and  pulled  away  to  the  north-east. 
Towards  night  a  sU^t  bre^e  sprang  up,  and  both  vessels 
made  sail  after  them  in  different  directions ;  but  after 
spending  three  days  in  useless  search  on  the  <x:eaii  thi^  were 
forced  to  return.  A  pmod  of  squally  weather  for  several 
days  succeeded  the  departure  of  the  boat^  audit  is  thought  that 
:  .^m  must  have  foundered,  although  a  rumour  was  afterwards 
cktulated  that  tl^  prisona^s.  reached  die  Society  I^slamds  and 
.bad  been  seen^andxacognised  tn  both  places  by;  men  .who  bad 
beei^  prisoners  on  the  l^aad* 

September     itth,     1S33— Arrived    Ae    private   jahip 
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"  Esther  "  with  His  Honor  Mr.  Judge  Dowling  and  a  special 
commission  to  try  three  men  for  the  murder  of  a  prisoner 
named  John  Dinsiey,  who  had  been  nearly  killed  on  a  former 
occasion  (September  12th,  1830)  for  giving  inlcarmation.  The 
perpetrators  of  this  murder  were  found  guilty  and  hanged  on. 
the  13th.    This  vessel  also  brought  prisoners  and  stores. 

January  15th,  1834 — T^^i^  day  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  a  rebellion  on  an  extensive  scale.  Various  **informa- 
tion<5"  had  from  time  to  time  been  given,  and  it  had  been 
evident  for  several  weeks  that  an  outbreak  would  take  place^ 
although  the  day  fixed  for  it  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
military  had  been  on  the  alert  night  and  day,  sleeping^  or 
rather  lying  down,  with  their  arms  beside  them  for  a  month 
before  it  burst  out.  Small  parties  of  prisoners  were 
everywhere  seen,  when  opportunity  <^ered,  whispering  and 
consulting  together,  the  constables  and  overs^rs  aot  liking 
to  disperse  them  for  fear  of  the  consequences  to  themselvesr 
They  paid  very  little  attention  to  thdr  work,  and  a  general, 
stupor  seemed  to  hang  over  the  place.  Several  lists 
containing  200  and  300  names  were  forwarded  to  the 
Commandant  as  being  the  men  who  were  known  to  have 
sworn  to  join  in  endeavouring  to  take  thie  Island.  The  gaol 
was  already  full  of  men  sentenced  to  thej  gaol  gang  and  to 
different  periods  of  imprisonment.  For  about  a  week 
previous  to  the  attempt  being  made  there  .seemed  to  be;a. 
better  feeling  among  the  men,  many  appearing*  to  ^Kork  moce 
cheerfully,  while  those  who  could  not  *<>r  would  not  work 
went  to  th^  hospital  in  the  morning  and  emkavoured  to,  get 
Exempt  for  the  day.  In  this  way  the  hospilaiigaQg  ineeeaaed 
in  size  daily,  but  no  suspicion  was  exctted..  lOnrthemqraiog 
of  ^e  i5th,;the  gangs  were  inusteted  and  left  the :9ftitrack 
yard  as  usual,  going  in  an  orderly  manner  to  their  work. 
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although  about  seventy  went  to  the  hospital,  where  they  were 
safely  received,  and  the  gates  were  shut  by  the  constable  in 
charge.  Immediately  on  the  gates  being  shut  the  prisoners 
secured  theplace  inside  and  shut  up  all  the  attends^ts,  taking 
the  overseer*s  blue  jacket  off  and  putting  it  on  one  of 
themselves.  Those  who  had  irons  on  secured  the  axe 
belonging  to  the  place  and  knocked  them  off.  In  about 
half-an-hour,  as  the  guard  was  coming  down  the  road  to  take 
the  goal  gang  to  their  work  from  the  gaol,  the  party  from  the 
hospital  marched  out,  with  one  who  had  the  appearance  of 
an  Overseer  at  their  head.  Arrived  at  the  corner  of  the 
gaol,  as  the  guard  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  place 
to  receive  the  gaol  gang,  the  hospital  party  attacked  them 
aftd  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  two  muskets.  The 
intrepidity  of  the  Corporal  in  charge,  however,  soon  turned 
the  scale.  The  hospital  party  expected  that  the  gaol  gang 
would  rush  out  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  the  attack  was 
commenced,  but  some  unforeseen  circumstance  delayed  them 
^me  minutes  longer  than  usual,  and  the  gallant  Corporal^ 
Seeiirijg  where  their  chief  dependence  lay,  shot  the  first  of  the 
gaol  gang  that  came  out  of  the  door  and  immediately  charged 
the  others  back,  wounding  two  of  them.  This  caused  the 
hospital  piarty  to  falter  aiid  renewed  the  courage  of  the  guards 
and  as  several  others  of  the  mutineers  fell  the  cry  was  raised, 
*^  The  military  from  the  garrison  are  coming  I''  This  put  the 
assiailants  completely  to  the  rout.  Many  were  shot  at 
diiferent  parts  of  the  settlement,  the  majority  of  the  prisoners 
makii^  i&r  the  Barrack  yard  as  a  place  of  refuge.  In  the 
meantime  the  Longridge  gangs  having  reached  that  place 
afld  rec^ved  their  tools  preparatory  to  going  to  work,  with 
these  tods  broke  open  the  tod  house,  and  armed  themselves 
with  pitchfoirkSj  reaping-hooks,  &c.,  and  about  loo  of  them. 
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with  the  cry  of  "  Death  or  Liberty,"  made  all  haste  towards 
the  Settlement,  thinking  to  be  in  time  to  assist  the  hospital 
party.  But  they  were  too  late.  The  rebellion  had  been 
crushed  before  the  Longridge  men  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  overlooked  the  Settlement.  On  arriving  at  this  hill 
they  gave  three  cheers,  expecting  to  be  exultantly  answered 
by  the  settlement  men ;  but  no  answer  was  returned,  and  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  their  attention  was  a  party  of  the 
military  firom  the  garrison  coming  hastily  up  the  hill  in 
pursuit  of  them ;  they  therefore  took  to  flight  immediately, 
some  running  into  the  bush  and  hiding  themselves  in  the 
grass.  About  20  were  taken  within  an  hour,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  others  before  night.  On  mustering  the  men  that 
night,  40  were  found  absent,  including  8  killed  and  lo 
wounded.  Next  day  all  but  six  were  secured  of  those  who 
were  missing.  On  the  i8th  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
occurred.  A  party  of  the  military  and  constables  were  sent 
out  in  search  of  the  six  absentees,  and  when  passing  through 
some  standing  maize,  the  musket  of  one  of  the  party  went  off 
and  killed  a  constable  named  Constantine  and  a  soldier,  the 
ball  passing  through  the  bodies  of  both,  the  two  falling  dead 
simultaneously.  The  men  were  walking  one  behind  the  other 
when  the  accidental  shot  was  fired,  and  the  soldier  whose 
piece  went  off  was  about  two  yards  before  them.  The  six 
runaways  were  subsequently  taken,  one  being  shot  at  the 
time  in  endeavoiuing  to  make  his  escape.  The  whole  of  the 
prisoners  being  now  securely  lodged  in  the  barrack  and  gaol 
all  work  was  suspended  for  some  weeks,  in  order  that  a 
searching  examination  into  the  circumstanceis  might  be  made. 
Captain  Fyans,  acting  for  Colonel  Morrissett,  who  was  then 
indisposed,  conducted  the  inquiry.  It  appeared  clear  firom 
the  evidence  that  the  rebellion  had  been  carefully  arranged 
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long  before  it  broke  out.  The  prisoners  had  determined 
sooner  or  later  to  make  the  attempt,  and  fully  expected  that 
it  would  prove  successful.  About  50  of  the  men  were  fully 
committed  to  take  their  trials  for  the  capital  offence,  and  150 
others  were  heavily  ironed  and  kept  together  on  a  chain 
cable,  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  These  latter  were  daily 
marched  out,  dragging  the  chain  cable  along  with  them,  and 
made  to  go  through  a  variety  of  irksome  positions — extending 
their  arms,  dressing  and  imdressing  themselves,  &c. — for 
several  hours  at  a  stretch,  "  as  a  punishment,  and  to  occupy 
their  time  as  much  as  possible  from  entering  into  fresh  plots.*' 
In  this  manner  they  were  disposed  of  until  the  arrival  of  the 
judge  who  tried  them. 

April  17th,  1834 — '^h®  schooner  "Isabella"  arrived 
bringing  Major  Anderson,  K.M.,  50th  Regiment,  as  Command- 
ant to  relieve  Captain  Fyans  and  succeed  Colonel  Morrissett. 
Major  Anderson's  first  act  was  to  reconsider  and  examine  all 
the  evidence  and  witnesses  connected  with  the  recent  mutiny 
and  transmit  the  documents  to  head  quarters. 

July  9th,  1834 — The  **  Alligator,"  sloop  of  war,  arrived 
with  His  Honor  Judge  Burton  and  a  special  jury  to  try  the 
mutineers.  Thirteen  of  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty  and 
subsequently  executed,  seventeen  others  being  "capitally 
respited  in  irons,"  while  a  great  many  of  the  remainder  were 
dealt  with  in  a  summary  way  by  the  Commandant, 
Whether  the  playful  exercises  on  the  large  cable  formed  part 
of  their  employment  after  the  trial  is  not  recorded. 

Between  July,  1834,  ^uad  May,  1835,  no  event  of 
extraordinary  interest  occurred,  but  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  mentioned  month  a  rather  sensational  incident  tocdf 
place,  furnishing  food  for  conversation  amongst. both  bond 
and  free  residents  of  the  Island  for  many  days  succeeding. 
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On  the  14th  the  private  schooner  **  Friendship "  arrived 
with  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  Island,  and  made  fast  to  the 
Government  moorings  off  the  settlement.  The  vessel  ha4 
been  lying  thus  for  two  days  when  it  came  on  to  blow  fresh 
from  the  S.W.,  with  a  heavy  swell,  the  wind  and  sea  "  dea4 
on  the  land."  On  the  previous  evening  she  was  noticed  to 
ride  well,  but  as  the  wind  increased  towards  dusk  it  was 
found  dangerous  to  get  under  weigh.  On  the  following 
morning  (being  Sunday)  at  daybreak  the  vessel  was  seen  at 
the  buoy,  having  "rode  out"  the  night  in  safety.  It  was 
still  blowing  hard  and  those  on  shore  saw  that  the  moorings 
had  given  way  in  some  part,  as  the  schooner  was  draggling 
them  to  leeward  and  fast  approaching  the  shore.  Still  it  was 
considered  there  was  no  danger,  if  the  vessel  were  at  once 
got  under  weigh,  for  she  could  have  passed  with  safety 
between  Norfolk  Island  and  the  Nepean  with  the  wind ;  but 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  watchers^  no  one  was  to  be  seen 
on  deck  and  every  moment  rendering  the  chances  of  saving 
the  vessel  less.  At  last,  but  not  until  the  heavy  swells  rolling 
in  before  the  breakers  had  caused  an  unusual  motion  on 
boaird,  the  crew  appeared  on  deck,  and  their  surprise  and 
consternation  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  describe(|} 
fbr  instead  of  being  safely  at  anchor  with  the  moorings,  they 
fbund  their  vessel  close  to  the  reef,  dragging  the  buoy  of  the 
moorings  afler  her.  To  make  sail  windward  and  get  off  land 
wafe  now  impossible,  for  the  outward  surf  was  seen  curtiog 
outside  the  ill-fated  ship^  Nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  all 
haiifds  when  she  stru<tk  was  anticipated.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  reef  oi^site  the  settlement  was  a  flat  surface 
of  rock,  and  it  being  high  water  the  ln^>e  was  raised  that  the 
slea  would  throw  the  vessel  on  the  re^fs  and  not  dash  her  to 
pieces  outside.     It  was  seen  that  the  fore  and  aft  main^sail. 
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close  reefed,  and  fore  stay-sail  had  with  difficulty  been  hoisted 
to  press  the  vessel  on  her  broadside  in  order  that  she  might 
not  draw  so  much  water  when  she  struck,  and  thus  afford  a 
better  chance  of  being  hove  up  on  the  reef.  She  now  cjime 
into  the  breakers,  which  swept  completely  over  her,  burying 
her  and  all  on  board  in  a  mass  of  angry  water.  A  second 
and  third  wave  went  over  her,  and  then  she  struck  the  reef, 
the  mainmast  being  carried  away.  The  next  sea  "hove" 
her  high  upon  the  reef  in  about  six  feet  of  water.  Still  the 
surf  rolled  dreadfully  around  and  broke  over  her,  although 
the  position  in  which  she  was  thrown  on  the  reef  was  of  itself 
extremely  fortunate,  for  she  lay  broadside  to  the  surf,  thus 
causing  a  good  "  lea  "  on  the  inshore  side.  Although  every 
sea  reached  her,  yet  the  waves  could  not  move  her  from  th« 
position.  A  number  of  the  prisoners  ran  to  the  beach 
opposite  the  point  where  the  vessel  had  struck,  and  these 
dashing  into  the  water  the  moment  she  was  on  the  reef, 
succeeded  in  getting  along  the  reef  to  within  60  or  70  yards 
of  her.  But  they  were  here  met  by  the  surf,  which  rolled 
heavily  on  the  outer  ridge  and  curled  round  the  vessel  like  a 
whirlpool.  Every  succeeding  wave  would  for  a  few  moment 
leave  a  temporary  smooth  round  the  vessel's  lea  side,  and  the 
mast  having  fallen  so  as  to  reach  half  way  to  the  spot  where 
the.  most  daring  prisoners  had  ventured  five  of  them  plunged 
into  the  "  drawback  "  at  the  risk  of  being  carried  outside  the 
reef,  and  succeeded  in  catching  hold  of  the  mast,  which  hung 
by  the  shrouds  to  the  vessel,  and  by  this  means  got  on  board. 
There  they  found  all  on  board  in  deepest  distress  an4  despair. 
Some  of  the  females  and  children  were  below,  standing  up  to 
their  waists  in  water  and  screaming  for  assistance,  one  lady, 
Mrs.  White,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  passengers,  having  a  young 
babe  in  her  arms.     The  crew  were  afraid  to  bring  these 
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women  and  children  on  deck  on  account  of  the  surf,  which 
still  broke  heavily  over  it  and  would  have  washed  them 
overboard,  and  they  seemed  too  intent  on  their  own 
preservation  to  render  any  asssistance  to  the  helpless 
passengers.  The  prisoners  from  the  shore,  however,  as  soon 
as  they  learned  where  they  were,  went  below  and  brought 
them  on  deck,  holding  them  fast  by  the  rigging,  and  intending 
if  no  assistance  could  reach  them  in  the  shape  of  a  whale 
boat,  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  offered  by  a 
receding  wave  and  swim  with  them  to  the  shore.  One  man 
had  actually  stripped  himself  and  was  preparing  to  tie  two 
children  to  his  back  when  a  whale  boat  was  seen  coming  over 
the  reef.  Two  of  the  prisoners  now  got  the  topsail  halyards, 
and  seeing  the  boat  could  get  no  further  without  a  rope  to 
haul  her  through  the  curling  surf,  crawled  along  the  mast  to 
the  whale  boat,  which  was  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  rope, 
hauled  alongside,  and  by  this  means,  although  at  the  expense 
of  many  severe  bruises  to  the  rescuers,  all  on  board  were 
saved,  as  well  as  most  of  the  property  the  vessel  contained. 
The  vessel's  hull  being  extremely  well  built,  she  held  together 
till  low  water,  which  left  her  **  high  and  dry "  on  the  reef. 
She  was  eventually  broken  up  on  the  beach  where  she  was 
hauled  after  being  lightened.  In  recognition  of  their  bravery 
and  valuable  services,  some  of  the  prisoners  had  two  years  of 
their  respective  sentences  remitted,  while  others  received 
some  trifling  rewards,  such  as  being  put  in  the  first  class, 
which  entitled  them  to  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  of  leaf  tobacco 
per  day ! 

August  I  St,  1835 — An  accident  happened  to  one  of  the 
whale  boats  working  at  unloading  the  **  Isabella,"  which 
had  arrived  with  a  general  cargo,  the  sea  being  very  rough, 
some  heavy  rollers  occasionally  coming  over  the  bar.     As  the 
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first  boat  was  returning  from  the  vessel,  a  heavy  surf  upset 
her  just  as  she  got  to  the  bar,  and  one  man  was  drowned. 
The  Commandant  then  ordered  the  boats  to  be  hauled  up, 
ccmsidering  it  imsafe  to  allow  them  to  go  out  any  more  that 
day.  Towards  the  afternoon,  however,  the  sea  being  smooth 
and  there  being  little  wind,  the  boats  were  again  launched ; 
but  the  first  boat  on  her  return  was  swamped  outside  and  one 
soldier  and  a  prisoner  were  drowned  before  assistance  could 
reach  them.  The  sea  for  some  hours  had  been  as  smooth  as 
a  mill-pond  and  no  danger  whatever  was  apprehended,  and 
everyone  was  astonished  and  grieved  at  this  untoward  event. 
1  December,  1835 — The  "  Governor  Phillip  *'  arrived  with 
His  Honor  Judge  Plunkett  and  a  special  jury  to  try  two  men, 
one  for  murder  and  the  other  for  an  attempt  at  murder. 
They  were  both  found  guilty  and  executed  on  the  25th  inst. 
December  17th  arrived  the  **  Isabella "  with  prisoners  and 
provisions. 

January  9th,  1838 — A  desperate  party  of  the  prisoners, 
three  in  number,  named  William  Storey,  Michael  Byrne,  and 
Hugh  Hughes,  absconded  from  their  work  at  Red  Bank  to  the 
bush.  They  were  immediately  pursued  by  a  party  of 
constables  and  overtaken  at  Drummond's  Farm,  about  two 
miles  from  the  settlement,  where  a  desperate  fight  took  place, 
in  which  several  of  the  constables  were  wounded  and  one  of 
the  runaways.  Storey,  was  killed  ;  the  other  two  were  secured 
and  lodged  in  gaol.  Byrne  and  Hughes  received  300  lashes 
each  and  were  sentenced  to  12  months  in  irons. 

For  the  space  of  two  years  from  this  time  no  event  of 
great  importance  occiu-red.  There  were  frequent  arrivals  of 
fresh  provisions,  frequent  changes  of  military,  and  a  few 
changes  in  Government ;  but  the  old  monotony  of  crime  and 
suffering  continued.    One  marriage  is  recorded — that  of  Mr. 
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Perry,  Police  Office  Clerk  and  grandson  of  Lord  Limerick, 
and  Miss  Sheafe,  sister  of  one  of  the  militay  officers.  Revs; 
McEncroe  and  Gregory,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  visited  the 
island,  and  were  followed  by  the  "  Lord  Bishop  of  Australia.*' 
Major  Bunbury  succeeded  Major  Anderson  as  Commandant, 
and  matters  proceeded  as  smoothly  as  could  be  expected  itt 
such  a  place  until  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a'n  entirely 
new  system  of  management,  which  will  be  fully  described  in 
subsequent  pages. 

During  the  winter  months  the  prisoners  were  called  out 
from  their  crowded  wards  long  before  daylight,  each  one  t6 
carry  his  bed  into  the  yard  to  be  aired — no  regard  being  paid 
to  the  character  of  the  weather.  They  were  then  feid  and 
marched  out  in  gangs  under  overseers,  whose  characters  were 
generally  a  reflex  of  the  superior  animal  under  whom  they 
Served.  Under  the  rule  of  men  who  knew  no  mercy  the  lite 
of  the  convicts  on  the  Island  was  one  unceasing  round  of 
suffering,  and  not  a  few  sought  relief  from  the  horrors  of  thdr 
situation  by  taking  their  own  lives. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1838  lets  the  light  fully  into  this  daiik 
chambers  of  horrors,  and  to  it  we  may  turn  with  certainty  <rf 
finding  that  which,  though  it  shocks  and  sickens,  cannot  Isdl 
to  intetest  us: — 

Majbr  'thomas  Wright,  who  was  Commandant  at  Norfolk 
Island  for  nearly  two  year^,  told  the  fbUbwing  story  :—* 
*  When   I  was  there  (iS^8)  therfe  were  from  200    to  300 

?risoners  under  my  command.  We  had  6d  or  70  soldielfs. 
*he  convicts  sent  to  the  Island  w^e  wnat  are  teirmed  'out- 
and-outers,*  that  is,  those  who  have  either  been  condfemried 
in  England  as  capital  felons  and  pardoned,  and' aire  capStki 
transports,  convictecf  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  life ; 
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and  also  persons  who  had  been  a  second  time  convicted 
capitally  in  New  South  Wales  and  transported  from  thence, 
together  with  other  criminjals  who  had  smaller  sentences,  but 
whose  crimes  were  considered  very  bad.  The  greater 
number  were  what  were  termed  *  transports  for  life.'  For 
rations  they  were. allowed  i  lb.  bread  and  i  lb.  meat,  and  a 
little  soap  for  cleansing  themselves,  but  they  could  grow 
vegetables,  as  they  had  each  a  garden.  I  should  think  that 
at  least  half  of  them  were  worked  in  irons.  They  were  put 
into  gangs,  which  gangs  were  perpetually  varied  as  the 
labour  required ;  sometimes  30  or  40  would  be  on  one  spot. 
The  Island  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  remote 
from  any  other  land,  and  inaccessible  all  round  excepting  two 
points.  Just  before  I  went  there  the  prisoners  rose  and  took 
the  Island  from  the  preceding  commandant,  broke  down  the 
stockades,  murdered  the  guard,  captured  the  boats,  and  the 
whole  body  made  ovei  to  an  island  about  seven  miles 
off.  The  ojfficer  patched  up  his  boats  with  tin  after  they  had 
absconded,  and  he  and  his  men  pulled  over  to  the  island  and 
carried  it  by  assault.  When  1  was  commandant  they 
fittempted  to  murder  me  and  take  the  island.  When  I  went 
^Qwn  I  attended  personally  to  the  labour  of  every  department 
and    stopped    many  days  superintending  the  works    from 


morning  till  night  of  every  party  concerned.     I  took  out  my 
-  atch  on  the  spot  and  allowed  the  men  to  work  for  a  certain 


I" 


ime,  and  ^hen  gave  them  10  or  t2  minutes  rest  every  hour 
until  I  had  ascertained  what  quantity  of  labour  every  nian 
could  perform  withput  tyranny;  because  my  duty  was  io 
punish  them  for  idleness,  and  I  conceived  it  impossible  to 
punish  a,  iiian  for  idleijiess  unless  I  had  some  scale  by  which  I 
ppujd  judge  what  they  were  capable  of  effecting.  During  thfe 
first  month  there  was  no  end  to  the  artifices  which  they  haul 
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recourse  to  avoid  labour  and  impose  on  me ;  and  at  the  end 

of  the  month  I  told  them  that  what  had  been  done  had  been 

done  by  design,  for  the  sake  of  making  myself  conscientioudy 

acquainted  with  what  they  could  do,  and  what  they  oughts 

do,  and  from  that  time  henceforth  I  would  make  them  do  it. 

The  consequence  of  this  proceeding  of  mine  (together  with 

the  absence  of  the  superintendent  of  agriculture,  who  was  in 

Sydney  on  a  charge  of  murder)  was,  that  I  was  constantly 

observing  their  labours  in  the  field,  and  once,  while  returning 

from  so  watching  them,  a  man  waylaid  me  and  endeavoured 

to  murder  me  on  the  road  with  a  club  which  he  had.    He 

was  a  man  who  I  had  never  seen  or  punished  before ;  I 

'  escaped,  however,  and  he  took  to  the  bush.    Several  persons 

then  came  forward  and  gave  information  that  there  was  a 

conspiracy  breeding  to  take  the  island  and  murder  us  all,  and 

to  escape  in  the  next  ship  which  should  bring  prisoners  down 

from  Sydney.    I  arrested  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  two 

ringleaders   were  the  men  who  had   been   leaders  in  the 

previous  mutiny,  but   pardoned.    None  of  the  men  were 

punished  corporally,  that  I  recollect^  for  their  concern  in  this 

mutiny.    The  man  who  had  attacked  me  with  the  club  wa$ 

shot  three  days  afterwards.    He  came  down  in  the  dead  of 

'  the  night  from  the  bush  intp  the  Settlement ;  I  was  just  going 

'  to  bed ;  two  shots  were  fired  by  the  sentinels  in  the  st6ckadey 

'  and  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  prisoners  were  mutin^f 

and  going  to  attack  the  garrison.    The  whole  detachment 

'  was  turned  out  and  I  put  on  my  things  as  fast  as  I  could  and 

-  ran  out ;  we  could  not  tell  whence  the  disturbance  procee^^, 

'  it  was  so  excessively  dark,  but  I  told  the  lieutenant  to  temtiSn^ 

V  in  the  garrison  with  the  main  body  of  men,  while  I  would 

tekke  20  men  with  me  and  a  bi^le,  and  I  should  myJce  my  |Niy 

to  the  guard  at  the  settlement,  about  half  a  jfnVLe  '  ott^  i^ 
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support  them,  because  they  were  the  guard  over  the  stores 
and  everything  we  had  to  live  upon,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  on  the  island  and  we  lived  entirely  upon  the 
supplies  from  Sydney,  except  the  maize  corn  which  we  reared. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  everything  tranquil  at  the  settlement. 
I  went  round  the  prisoners'  encampment  and  foimd  a  general 
disturbance,  the  men  singing  out  "There  he  goes;  there  he 
goes ;  stop  him !  now  he  is  going  for  the  wheat.'  I  said 
'Who  is  going?  what  do  you  mean?'  A  voice  called  out 
'  It  is  Clinch,  sir,'  (the  name  of  the  man  who  had  attempted 
.  to  murder  me) ;  *  he  has  come  from  the  bush  and  has  been 
attempting  to  murder  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and 
is  stowed  away  among  the  bulrushes.*  These  bulrushes  were 
in  a  large  bog  which  surroimded  the  camp,  I  called  to  a 
sergeant  and  half  a  dozen  men  to  go  in  and  secure  him* 
Clinch  was  armed  with  a*  pole,  the  tail  of  a  hoe,  about  five 
feet  long,  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  had  a  carving  knife,  about  a 
,  foot  long,  stuck  into  it  for  a  bayonet.  He  nearly  murdered 
the  corporal  of  the  picket  who  fell  in  with  him ;  the  ccMrppral 
cut  at  him  with  the  sabre,  and  the  men  seeing  as  they  thought 
the  corporal  in  danger  fired  at  Clindi  and  shot  him.  When 
I  came  to  Sydney  a  year  and  a,  half  afterwards  I  was 
prosecuted  by  the  editor  of  the  Sydfiey  Momtor  on  a  charge  of 
murder  trumped  up  by  the  prisoners  or  others  and  transmitted 
to  him.  They  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  I  had  ordered 
:  Ibe  man  to  be  $hot.  I  was  tried,  and  without  being  called 
t  upon  for  my  defence  was  acquitted.  The  convicts  were  very 
ready  to  betray  each  other.  They  are  the  most  treacherous 
beings  on  the  ^ce  of  the  earth.  No.tickets-oMeave  are  ever 
*  given  at  Norfolk  Island.  The  convicts  committed  every 
.species  of  offence  aniong  tbemselves,  and  upon  the  stcnres, 
and  under  aU  circumstances;  there  was  nothing  to  be  got: at 
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to  rob  that  they  would  not  steal.  The  punishment  was 
summary  when  brought  up ;  I  used  to  give  them  50  lashes 
and  send  them  away  about  their  business.  We  had  only  three 
solitary  cells  there,  but  I  do  not  think  solitary  confinement 
has  much  effect  upon  them  ;  one-third  of  them,  provided  they 
did  not  work  and  were  well  fed,  would  just  as  readily  lie  like 
dogs  all  the  year  round.  The  cells  were  not  much  larger 
than  dog  kennels — so  small  that  I  did  not  practice  solitary 
confinement ;  I  put  them  in  for  one  or  two  months,  but  for  no 
longer  periods.  The  solitude  was  absolute,  and  it  must  have 
been  tolerably  dark  in  the  cells  with  bars  over  the  front  of  the 
§mall  window.  It  made  no  improvement ;  a  man  came  out, 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  would  commit  a  robbery  if  he  had  a 
chance.  The  prisoners'  creed  was  never  to  throw  away  a 
chance  of  committing  a  robbery  without  being  detected.  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  never  pardoning  when  there  was  a 
conviction.  I  said  *  I  shall  make  one  rule ;  you  shall  have  the 
fairest  and  clearest  trial ;  you  shall  get  out  by  every  quibble 
you  can ;  but  if  you  are  once  convicted,  on  my  soul  the 
punishment  shall  follow."  Some  boys  were  sent  to  the 
Island  ;  they  conducted  themselves  pretty  well,  not  being  so 
desperate  and  reckless  as  the  old  hands.  There  were  no 
means  of  religious  instruction  while  I  was  there,  I  was  the 
clergyman ;  I  read  service  and  preached  them  a  sermon  every 
morning.  I  assembled  them  together  and  had  them  cleanly 
dressed,  brought  them  into  the  g^aol  yard  and  had  them  in 
clothes  and  their  persons  thoroughly  cleaned,  I  opened  their 
ranks  and  went  down  the  front  rank  and  rear  rank,  and 
sometimes,  as  it  had  been  my*  habit  to  do  as  an  officer,  made 
them  bare  their  shirts  and  necks,  so  that  I  could  see  if  their 
todies  were  clean  ;  sometimes  t  tised  to  make  them  pull  up 
their  trousers  above  their  kile^s  to  see  that  they  had  washed 
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their  legs.  After  this  I  marched  in  the  military  tinder  arms 
and  then  I  had  a  table  put  in  front,  and  I  used  to  read  the 
prayers,  and  generally  one  of  Blair's  sermons,  or  any  other 
that  I  had.  I  do  not  think  the  punishment  at  Norfolk 
Island  produces  the  least  reformation  ;  the  horror  they  may 
have  of  going  down  there  may  make  them  more  cautious  of 
committing  crimes,  but  I  do  not  call  that  reformation.  I  . 
never  saw  anything  like  penitence  or  religious  feeling.  When 
Captain  Donaldson  went  down  to  Norfolk  Island,  he  wrote  to 
General  Darling  stating  that  he  had  observed  a  great  spirit 
of  amendment  among  the  prisoners,  and  a  great  proneness  to 
religious  exercises,  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  useful 
thing  to  send  down  a  number  of  Testaments,  Bibles,  Prayey 
Books  and  religious  tracts,  and  accordingly  the  very  next  ship 
brought  a  chest  full  of  Bibles,  a  chest  full  of  tracts,  and  a  chest 
full  of  Prayer  Books.  The  convicts  are  excessively  quick  in 
what  they  call  *  twigging  a  man ' — that  is  finding  out  his  pro* 
pensity,  and  immediately  accommodating  themjselves  to 
it,  and  becoming  religious.  Captain  Donaldson  gave 
them  the  books,  and  they  used  of  a  Sunday  to  get 
out  and  put  themselves  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
that  he  might  see  them  from  the  garrison  reading ;  and 
he  concluded  the  books  were  a  relief  to  their  solitude,  and 
had  done  them  good ;  yet  at  this  very  time  these  men  were 
concocting  the  mutiny  which  subsequently  took  place  under 
him.  The  prisoners  are  great  hypocrites;  they  will  affect 
any  character  that  suits  their  views  or  their  ends.'*  [y.^ 

Rev.  Dr.  Ullathorne  gave  this  testimony: — "I  twice 
visited  Norfolk  Island — once  in  1834  ^ind  again  in  the  end  of 
1835 ;  I  went  to  administer  religious  consolation  to  the 
condemned  in  the  conspiracy  of  1834.  ^^  ^^^  a  conspiracy  to 
take  the  Island  from  the  military  and  to  obtain  their  freedonjf 
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That  cohspirity  was  ^Tanned  witli  considerable  ingenuity ;  it 
was  planned  that  a  greater  number  of  prisoners  than  usual 
sfhould  ret>ort  themselves  sick,  and  those  were  separated  from 
the  rest  and  were  placed  in  a  rooin  of  the  hoispital  for 
ekamihdtfon  by  the  surgeon ;'  others  were' to  arm  themselves 
with  inij^fenients  of  husbandry  and  to  pfoceed  down,  while 
riie  third  party,  ^Tio  weire  tlien  proceeding  to  their  labour, 
shouM  turn  upon  the  guard.  The  party  sud(ienly  assailed 
the  l^ard,  those  who  were  in  the  hospital  broke  oiit,  having' 
Brdken  off  their  chains,  and  the  third  party  was  proceedings 
down,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time.  A  skirmi^  ehsiied,  one  of 
two  persons  were  slain  upon  the  s^ot,  and  I  believe  ii  or  12 
wer e  danigeroiKly  wounded^  six  or  seven  dying  of  their  wounds 
aAer^ards.  The  consequence  was  that  a  great  number  of 
fliem  wei^e  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  an^  a  commissTdxi" 
wias  sent  from  Sydney  to  try  them.  In  this  case  31  were 
condemned  t«  death.  Sonie  six  months  afterwards  I 
pj^ocecded  from  Sydney  for  tke  purpose  of  attending  those 
who  were  to  be  excuted,  and  on  board  the  same  ship  was  a 
Protestant  clergyman  likewise.  On  my  arrival  I  immediately 
proceeded,  although  it  was  very  late  at  mght,  to  the  gaol, 
the  Goitliiiandant  having  intimated  to  me  that  only  five  days 
could  b^  iliowed  for  ;^reparat4on,  and  he  fuiiished  me  witli  a 
ff^  of  the  names  of  the  13  who  were  to  dii^,  the  rest  havini^ 
befen  reprieved.  I  proc^*f(i  therefore  to  the  gaol,  and  upon 
feitl^ficig  I  withessM  a  scene  such  as  I  certainly  never 
witnessed  in  my  life  before.  The  31  men  weife  coAfihed 
fri  ttiree' cells.  THey  were  then  mixed  together,  and  were 
not  a^^aife  that  any  of  them  had  been  reprieved.  I 
found 'so  liflte  had  the^  expected  the  assistance  o^  a  Clerg3rttian 
tfiat  wH8ft'9iey  saw  me  tiiey  at  once  gave  up  a  plot  to  escape 
t(fliich  iiiiy  itRd  very  ingeniously  planned,  aiid  which  mi^t, 
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I  thiak,  have  succeededj^  so  far  a^,  their  getting  into  the  bush* 
I  said  a  fe:w  worlds  to  induce  them  tp  resignation,  and  then 
stated^  the .  naines  of  those  ^ho  were  to  die ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  as  I  mentio/^ed  the  names  of  these  mep 
who  were  to  die  they,  one  after  another,  as  their  names  were 
pronounced,,  d^apped  on  the^r  kn^s  and  thanked  God  that  they  wers^ 
to  be  delivered  from  that  horrible  place,  whilst  the  others  remained 
standing  mute  ^n,4  weeping.  It  was  the  most  horrible  scene 
I  h^v§  eypr,  witnessed.  It  had  been  a  very  common  thing 
witji  i^s  to  ^^^  pri^A^;^on  their  way  to  the  scaffold  thanking 
Qp^^that  tfeey  wore  not  going  to  Norfolk  Islaiid.  The  Rev* 
Mr.  Mc5n9rpej  attended  74  executions  in  thp  course  of  four 
ye^irs,  ^n4.4tiring  that  time  he  remarks  that  the  greater 
number  Qi^  their  way  to  the  scaffold,  and  upon  the  scaffold, 
thanked  Gpd  that  they  were  not  going  to  Norfolk  Island* 
The  peUs  where  these  31  men  were  confined  were  exceedingly 
Sjn[i^,^  much  so  that  I  found,  eveji  at  night,  when  I  came 
t|^ere,  the  men  had  flung  off  their  upper  garments  for  the  sake 
of  coolness.  Crime  in  Norfolk  Island  is  proverbial ;  there 
are  designations,  which  show  at  one  its  enormity,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  prisoners.  I  was  very  much  struck,  indeed, 
with  the  peculiar  language  used  by  prisoners.  When  a 
person  had  been  conversing  with  me  respecting  another 
individual,  he  had  designated  him  as  a  good  n^n ;  1 
suspected  that  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  and  on  asking 
an  explanation  he  apologised  and  said  that  it  was  the 
habitual  langu^e  of  the  place — that  a  bad  man  was  called  a 
goed  man,  ancHhat  a  man  who  was  ready  to  do  his  duty  was 
generally  called  a  bad  man.  There  is  quite  a  vocabulary  oft 
terms  of  that  kind,  which  seem  to  have  been  invented  tOj 
adapt  themselves  to  the  cofnplete  subversion  of  the  huma% 
heart,  which  I  found  subsisting.    The  outward  appearance. 
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of  the  great  body  of  convicts  was  very  shocking.  When  I 
have  gone  down  in  the  morning,  at  6  o'clock,  to  my  duties  to 
the  convict  barracks,  and  have  seen  from  i,ioo  to  1,200  of 
them  filing  out  to  work  I  have  been  very  much  struck  indeed 
with  the  shocking  appearance  of  the  prisoners — the  general 
haggardness  of  their  features,  and  the  hard  and  fixed  traces 
of  crime  upon  their  countenances.  Crimes  of  violence  were 
frequently  committed  on  the  Island.  A  very  considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late,  the  causes  being  the 
efforts  made  by  religion  and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Commandant,  Major  Anderson.  Whilst  he  was  severe  upon 
those  who  persevered  in  their  crimes,  he  was  always  ready  to 
reward  and  encourage  those  who  exhibited  any  improvement. 
When  a  prisoner  had  distinguished  himself  by  good  conduct 
for  a  certain  time,  generally  one  chain  was  taken  from  one 
leg ;  if  he  continued  for  a  certain  period  longer,  say  12 
months,  a  lighter  chain  was  given  ;  after  that  the  chain  was 
removed  altogether.  In  cases  where  prisoners  conducted 
themselves  remarkably  well  they  were  altogether  removed 
from  the  rest,  and  assigned  as  servants  to  officers,  or 
employed  as  shepherds,  or  in  some  situation  separate  from 
the  great  body.  I  appointed  a  course  of  prayer  for  the  men 
op.  my  first  visit,  and  a  course  of  instruction,  and  established 
a,  school  and  left  books,  that  those  who  could  not  read  might, 
in  the  hours  between  labour,  instruct  themselves;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  upon  my  second  visit  I  found  that 
between  60  or  70  persons  had  learnt  to  r^ad,  and  such  was 
the  anxiety  which  some  of  those  menfevinced  to  instruct 
themselves,  that  they  were  actually  repeatedly  observed, 
\^hen  dragging  their  carts,  spelling  their  letters  at  their 
w^ork." 
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In  a  work  which  was  written  by  the  same  gentleman, 
and  in  which  he  deals  with  the  crimes  committed  in  penal 
<^lonies,  occurs  this  passage :—"  There  is  another  class  of 
crime  too  frightful  even  for  the  imagination  of  other  lands, 
which  St.  Paul,  in  detailing  the  vices  of  the  heathen,  has  not 
contemplated;  which  were  unknown  to  the  savage  until 
taught  by  the  convict— crimes  which  are  notoripus; — crimes 
that,  dare  I  describe  them,  would  makp  your  blood  to  freeze 
and  your  hair  to  rise  in  horror  upon  the  pale  flesh."  Before 
the  Committee  he  said:—"  I  have  gone  through  a, great  deal 
of  pain  and  torture  of  mind  in  consequence  of  th^  horrors 
which  I  have  witnessed  in  the  colonies  and  particularly  in 
the  penal  settlements,  and  I  have  such  an  intense  conscien- 
tious feeling  upon  that  subject,  and  of  the  result  of  those 
evils,  in  the  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  moral  man,  which 
ensfues  from  the  crime,  that  I  would  do  anything  that  is 
.lawful — I  would  even  deliberately  give  my  life  if  I  could  ip 
any  manner  lawfully,  contribute  to  the  removal  of  that  evil. 
I  allude  to  unnatural  criirie.  I  am  convinced  that  wherever 
a  number  of  bad  men  are  brought  together  and  continue 
together  for  any  length  of  time,  and  are  crowded  to§^ether 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  crime.  I  believe  it  exists  in  the 
^Barracks  at  Sydney.  The  eflfect  of  permitting  the  boys  tp 
mix  with  the  men  in  the  day  is  very  bad — the  mor,al 
contamination  upon  the  boys  is  very  great  indeed.  I  observe 
that  generally  there  are  from  16  to  20  boys  arrive  in  a  ship 
with  the  men.  I  used  to  caution  particularly  young  boys,  on 
the  very  day  of  their  arrival,  of  the  temptations  to  which  they 
would  be  subject  in  the  Barracks;  and  I  remember  in  one 
instance  being  told  by  a  boy,  a  very  young  boy,  he  could  not 
be  more  than  10  or  12  at  the  most,  that  that  very  morning 
he  had  been  attacked  by  a  man  at  the  Barracks.    The  boys 
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were  frequently  designated  by  female  names  in  the  Barracks. 
it  is  irtipossible  that  these  crimes  ^^oufdcfease  sblbiig  as  Affey 
are  cro^irded  together.  '  Wheh  I'^'riturried  frdfih  Norfoa: 
Island  (wliere  two  irien  who  were  sentieiibek  to  deith  deda^i^ 
that  two-thirds  of  the  islatid  were  Impliicated  iff  itie  crime)  I 
suggested  what  I  thou^t  would  be  a  melins  of  p^evetitl^  it 
to  a  considetable  extent.  I  proposed'  that  the  prisoiieft 
should  eabh  be  separated  from  the  other  by  a  s^  of  tfeai-d^d 
partition ;  that  tihere  should  be  tVo  lamps,  bne'suipehdeil  at 
^ach  bnd  df  tlie  apartmfent ;  and  that  thet^shcMd  be  likewise 
two  watchman  in  each  apartment— k>nis  af  eadh  end,  and  thkt 
no  communicatibn  whatever  should  be  allowed  ^^ween  the 
convicts,  arid  no  words  spoken  during  the  night." 

Many  other  testinibtiies  riii^ght  be  given  to  shew  the 
depth  6F  depravity  existing  in  Norfolk  Island,  all  bearing  in 
thd  same  direction — incHcating  that  the  uftfortuiiate  beings 
Who  were  condemned  to  servitude  there  gave  up  all  hop^, 
and  with  the  giviii^'\ip  atbandoned  themselves  to  abcwftinatidns 
unmentionable.  The  conVicts  themselves  declared :  **'  When 
a  mail  comes  to  this  island  he  loses  the  heart  irf  a  man  and 
getls'the  heart  of  a  beastl" 

*  The  Rev,  H.T. 'Stiles,  who  visited  the  Island,  said :— "  If 
I  were  called  on  to  charieterise  briefly  tTie  moral  state  of  the 
mass  of  prisoners  at  the  Settlement,  I  sh6uld  say  it  is  marked 
by  reckiessriess,' despair, 'knd  a  feadlness,  arising  from  thfe 
lattet  feeHn^,  fo  pierpetr^te  any  atr66ity  which  would  aJK^d 
iliem  a  fair  chance  of  escaping  from  theii^  present  misery. 
Of  the  nat&e'^of  this  despMl^,  the  stite  of  mind  of  Biirrot^, 
who  was' executed '  for  riuitder  in  December,  1835,  affords  afi 
illusti'atioh.'  He  afesurfed  me  when  in  thie  condemn^  cfell 
that  he  had  resolved  'ii>  commit  \he  crime  which  letf'to  his 
execution  l6n^  bfefore  its  actual  pirpeitration  ,^'th^t  his  6bjec;t 
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was  not  revenge  or  hatred  to  thp  ir^iyidfigLjl  whom  he  chose 
as  his  victim,  but  a  general  feeling  of  intip}:^e  wretcheciness, 
from  which,  by  sopie  mea^s  or  other^  he,  P^ifst  rid  hiijiself, 
even  though  it  were  to  be  by  his  own  death,  jn  th^s  state  of 
mind  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  gang,  he  suddenly 
rafised  the  spade  with  which  he  w^^  gcapg  to  work,  and  with 
it  cleft  in  ]two  the  skull  of  the  moA  who  happened  to  b^ 
waling  before  him." 

I  CQjUd  mu];tiply  such  testimony  Ofl  infinifumf  but  as .  I 
wish  rimply  to  convey  a  j^eneral  idpa  o£the  qondition  of  convict 
lif^e  in  this  veritable  charnel  house  of  scjuj^s  degraded,  I  have 
CQ|i^nded  myself  with  giving  the  te^stioio^y  q{  men  who 
'*  testified,  that  they  had  seen !"  The  evidence  given  by  that 
humane  priest.  Dr.  Ullathorne  (who  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  who  only  dijed  the  year  this  story 
was  being  written — in  1889)  is  thoron§l;Uy  reliable.  The  deeyp 
de^pravity  and  frightful  sufferings  of  the  wretched  felons  at 
Norfolk  Island  had  become  a  proverb  amongst  their  fello^ 
in  New  South  Wales,  anyone  of  whom  would  sopner  st^d 
upon  the  gallows  than  face  the  horijors  of  that  heU  Ujpon 
earth. 

Convicts  murdered  their  fellows,  casting  lots  for  thjs 
privilege  of  being  the  victim  and  the  slayer,  the  latter 
courtmg  the  death  penalty  which  he  knew  would  be  passed 
upon  him,  and  the  comrades  of  the  two  chief  actors  in  th|B 
tragedy  volunteering  evidence  in  order  that  they  might  as 
witnesses  obtain  a  teimpprary  respite  during  the  journey  tq 
and  from  Sydney,  where  the  trials  were  held,  although  they 
knew  that  their  return  to  the.  Island  would  follow  the 
execution  of  their  comrade,  ^o  notoi:io^s  had  this  fact 
become  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  special  legislative 
enactment,  providing  for  the  trial  of  such  criminals  by  special 
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commission  on  the  island ;  and  this  led  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  such  atrocities. 

Speaking  of  the  prosecution  of  six  of  the  convicts  for  the 
murder  in  connection  with  the  piracy  of  the  brig  *<  Governor 
Phillip,"  Judge  Therry  (who  was  then  Attorney-General) 
says : — **  At  their  trial  the  prisoners  subpoenaed  some  witnesses 
from  the  island  who  really  could  have  known  nothing  of  the 
outrage,  for  the  whole  scene  was  transacted  at  sea,  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  the  only  real  object  in  summoning  these 
witnesses  Was  to  give  them  a  spell  from  the  island.  Never 
can  the  dismal  appearance  of  these  witnesses  be  erased  from 
the  memory  of  those  who  saw  them  in  the  witness-box. 
Some  of  them  had  been  two  or  three  years  upon  the  island. 
Their  sunken  glazed  eyes,  deadly-pale  faces,  hollow  fleshless 
cheeks,  and  once  manly  limbs,  shrivelled  and  withered  up  as 
if  by  premature  old  age,  created  a  thrill  of  horror  among  the 
bystanders.  They  were  all  under  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
They  swore  what  they  knew  not  of,  and  cared  not  what  they 
sWofe.  Of  these  six  or  seven  witnesses  there  was  not  one  whb 
iiad  not  from  time  to  time  undergone  the  punishment  of  looo 
lashes  each  and  upwards.  They  were  as  little  reclaimable  by 
i^he  lash  as  if  so  many  drops  of  water  had  been  poured  upon 
their  backs.  They  looked  less  like  human  beings  than  the 
"shadow  of  gnomes  that  had  risen  from  their  sepulchral  abode. 
What  man  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  reclaimed  under  such  a 
system  as  this  ?  Who  can  say  in  reference  to  such  a  system 
'that  the  language  pronounced  with  fearful  energy  by 
Ciavenagh,  one  of  that  class,  upon  his  trial,  is  devoid  of  truth  ? 
— <  When  I  landied  here  I  had  the  heart  of  a  man  in  me,  but 
you  have  plucked  it  out  and  planted  the  heart  of  a  brute  in 
ts  stead  !*  Happily  for  humanity,  that  abomination  upon 
arth,  Norfolk  Island,  as  it  then  existed,  is  no  more.     (The 
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Judge  wrote  in  1863).  From  its  disastrous  and  dread  example 
the  English  nation  and  the  nations  of  the  world  should  take 
warning  never  to  incur  again  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
hoarding  together  a  band  exclusively  of  men  the  worst 
outcasts  of  society,  and  allowing  them  to  live  under  a  system 
from  which  the  charities  of  life  were  excluded,  and  under 
which  the  lash,  the  dungeon,  and  the  scaffold  were  the  only 
instruments  used  to  reform  and  reclaim  fallen  man.  Who 
can  deny  that  under  such  a  system,  not  only  is  *  transporta- 
tion worse  than  death,'  but  that  the  infliction  of  death  itself 
is  in  comparison  the  extension  and  exercise  of  a  mighty 
mercy?" 

The  same  writer  cites  an  instance,  which  came  under  his 
own  observation,  of  death  being  preferred  by  a  convict  to 
imprisonment  on  the  Island.  In  1830  he  had  acted  as 
counsel  for  two  men  charged  with  burglary,  and  the  men 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted  to  transportation  for  life  at  Norfolk 
Island.  They  had  been  there  about  a  year  when  a  notori9us 
bushranger  named  Webber  was  apprehended,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  day  before  his  execution  Webber 
sent  for  Judge  Therry  and  he  visited  him  in  the  condemned 
cell,  when  the  condemned  man  informed  him  that  the  two 
men  whoni  he  had  defended  in  the  burglary  case  were 
innocent,  he  having  alone  committed  the  act  for  which  they 
had  been  transported.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  statement 
he  told  where  certain  of  the  stolen  articles  had  been 
**  planted  '*  by  him,  and  search  being  made,  the  stolen  goods 
were  found  in  the  place  indicated.  The  men  were  thereupon 
l-eleased  from  Norfolk  Island.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  best 
told  in  Judge  Therry's  own  words  : — 
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**But  now,"  he  writes,  "comes  the  most  affect^g .$;^^e 
of  the  eventful  drama.  Moved  by  an  impression  that  a  niaii 
who  had  thus  rescued  two  fellow-creatures  from  an 
undeserved  sentence  of  transportation — it  had  well-high  been 
one  of  death — might  be  put  to  a  better  account  than  that  of 
being  hanged,  I  visited  Webber  again  and  told  him  thati 
though  I  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  pardon  on  my  owp 
authority,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  be  instrumental,  at  least,  in 
endeavouring  to  save  his  life  ;  that,  with  that  yip w,  I  woul^ 
represent  to  Government  his  meritorious  conduct  in  the  ca?? 
of  the  Atkinson  burglary ;  ajnd  that,  if  he  would  foUow  u^ 
that  conduct  in  making  reparation  to  society  by  discl^n^ 
how  he  had  disposed  of  the  proceeds  of  the  many  robberies 
he  had  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  conimitting,  I  would 
apprize  the  Government  of  this  disposition  on  his  part,  and 
it  was  probable  his  life  would  be  spared.  Now,  mark  !  TJ;u$ 
suggestion  was  made  after  his  death  warrant  had  been  read 
to  him,  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  Jcnew  he  had  only  twenty-four 
hours  to  live.  Never  shall  I  fprget  his  reply  to  the  propostL 
*  No,  sir,  I  thank  you ;  but  I  will  disclose  nothing.  Ail  I 
could  gain  by  it  would  be  to  be  sent  to  Norfolk  Islaixd,  and 
/  wotdd  rather  be  hanged  than  go  there.  Don't  trouble  yourself  (^bout 
me;  leave  me  to  myfafe.*  At  the  hour  mentioned  in  the  dearth 
warrant  Webber  was  execute;d.** 

As  shewing  the  condition  of  things  on  the  Island  for  the 
four  years  preceding  1839,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me 
)tiere  to  quote  from  an  old  doctunent,  which  fell  into  my  haads 
nearly  half  a  century  after  it  was  written.  It  was  then  in  the 
jposse§sion  of  the  son  of  the  writer,  who  had  served  on  the 
Island  for  many  years  as  Government  Chaplain,  and  who 
jgoj^ssed  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  worldng  of  the 
establishment.    Here  is  what  the  writer  says : — 
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"  In  taking  .agei>eral  view  of  the  affairs  df  Norfolk  Island 
since  i^  etstabHshment  as  a  penal  settlement,  it  will  be  found 
jtbat  the  most  efficient  improvenients  have  been  made  within 
the  last  five  years,  both  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
settlement  and  the  prisoners ;  not  merely  because  a  greater 
facility  has  offered  latterly  than  formerly,  but  a  more  effisctuaj 
system  has  been  worked  to  bring  it  about.  To  any  erne 
acquainted  with  the  settlement,  its  appearance  now  ^om 
what  it  was  i^ve  years  ago  will  silently  speak  that  something 
has  been  done.  The  recovery  of  the'  swamp  in  front  of 
Government  House,  converting  a  useless  and  often  flooded 
piece  of  ground,  into  a  very  tastefuljy  laid-out  planta,tion, 
Reserves  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  bi  place  of  a  ditch  through  the 
settlement  and  centre  of  it  (the  water  coming  from  the  hifls," 
afterwards  running  into  the  sea),  a  handsome  canal  has  been 
cut,  giving  the  place  an  attractive  appearance.  The  cutting 
away  of  Red  Bank  as  a  site  for  the  new  Military  Barracks 
was  indeed  a  gigantic  undertaking  both  in  theory  and 
(HTactice.  A  short  description  will  better  explain  it.  It 
being  necessary  to  erect  another  barracks  for  the  military, 
the  first  (me  erected  having  been  found  to  be  too  smali,  it 
necessarily  became  a  matter  of  importance  where  it  should  be 
buijtt.  The  land  about  the  settlement  is  not  fit  to  raise  heavy 
jbuijdings  on,  from  its  swampy  nature;  besides,  it  was  of 
consequence  that  the  position  of  the  new  barracks  should  be 
a  commanding  one*  To  obtain  thi^  effectually  no  alternative 
c^car^d  except  cutting  down  part  of  a  hill  300  feet  in  depth 
and  nearly  80  feet  in  height,  which  was  required  to  be  removed 
by  well-regulated  gangs,  with  a  front  of  700  feet  in  length ;  this 
was  accomplished  and  the  barrack  erected  in  a  much  shorts 
time  than  could  have  been  at  first  supposed.  In  a  line  with 
the  new  barrack,  on  part  of  the  same  ground,  was  also  built 
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the  new  Commissariat  Stores,  the  handsomest  and  largest 
building  (except  the  prisoners*  barrack)  on  the  Island.  The  two 
above  splendid  buildings,  with  many  othei^  for  civil  oifficers, 
such  as  cottages  for  the  clergy,  &c.,  prove  that  something  had 
heen  done  in  the  way  of  building.  A  new  gaol  was  commenced 
in  a  line  with  the  prisoners'  barrack,  which  doubtless  would 
have  been  completed  long  since  had  not  the  foundation  given 
way  from  the  cause  before  mentioned,  the  swampy  state  of 
the  ground,  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Clerk  of  Works  in 
charge  on  the  Island  at  the  time  being  at  fault  in  this  case. 
The  Agricultural  Department  has  been  more  successful  since 
1834  *h^^  2it  any  time  previous.  At  length  the  Island  is 
enabled  to  support  its  population  with  grain  and  vegetables 
of  all  kind  ;  the  prisoners  having  nevertheless  increased  more 
In  number  on  the  settlement  during  the  last  five  years  than 
were  on  it  altogether  before ;  their  condition  is  also  much 
better.  Since  Major  Anderson's  command  there  has  been  nd 
mutiny,  no  carrying  off  the  boats,  and  comparatively  few 
lieindus  offences — such  as  attempts  at  murder,  &c.  Several, 
it  is  true,  have  *  taken  to  the  bush,'  but  a  few  days  have  been 
the  limit  of  their  absence.  There  was  for  a  long  time  a 
classification  evidently  requisite.  The  prisoners  did  ri6t 
know  on  what  parrallel  of  hope  they  stood.  They  were 
mdiscriminately  mixed  at  wotk  and  in  barrack;  the  best 
behaved  could  not  tell  for  certain  that  he  was  noticed  heytnd 
the  greatest  *  out-and-outer  *  on  the  Island.  Commutation 
ot  sentences  had  previously  been  grantisd  to  some  *liicky 
ones,'  while  others  who  had  served  longer  and  been  fewar 
times  at  Court  for  offences  could  not  obtain  this  privilege. 
Major  Anderson  in  his  subsequent  recommendationfe  fix 
commutation  and  remission  of  sentences  invariably  examined 
the  police  record  himself,  and  consequently  rescued  some 
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well-behaved  men  from  misery.     Concessions  of  all  kinds 
were  only  granted  to  those  who  had  served  certain  proba* 
tionary  periods,  clear  of  crime.    A  first  class  was  established 
by  order  from  Head  Quarters  several  years  ago,   allowing 
those  admitted  some  few  small  indulgences  which  will  be 
explained  more  fully  hereafter ;  yet  everyone  that  deserved  it 
could  not  get  admitted  till  late  years,  for  it  was  not  that  kind 
of   classification   that    was   requisite    and    has  since  been 
established.    It    is    named   by   the    Commandant,     Major 
Anderson,  'The  Local  Classification,'  and  its  detail  is  as 
foUows  : — I  St.  That  all  prisoners  on  the  Island  who  are  two 
years  clear  of  any  recorded  offences  in  the  police  registers 
shall  form  the  first  local  class;  these  are  allowed  the  best 
rooms  and  accommodation  in    barracks  to  sleep  in;  first 
class  rooms  containing  not  more  than  38  men  and  some  only 
22 ;  the  men  are  worked  in  gangs  called  first  class  gangs  by 
themselves,  with  any  indulgences  that  can  be  consistently 
allowed  them ;  are  in  messes  by  themselves  and  eligible  to  be 
employed  in  any  lighter  work  their  superintendents  may  direct. 
2nd.  That  all  other  prisoners,  those  of  known  bad  character 
and  malingerers,  (those  who  continually  go  to  Hospital  imder 
pretence  of  sickness,  maiming  themselves  in  diff^ent  ways, 
some  even  applying  lime  and  other  injurious  things  to  blind 
themselves)  excepted,  shall  form  the  second  class ;  these  also 
are  worked  in  gangs  by  themselves,  mess  by  themselves,  and 
are  allowed  the  second  best  rooms  and  accommodation  in 
barrack  to  sleep  in ;  they  remain  in  this  class  until  completing 
two  years  clear  of  recorded  crime,  they  are  then   admitted 
into  the  first  class.    3rd.  That  all  known  bad  characters  and 
malingerers  shall  form  the  third  class  and  he  allowed  the 
worst  rooms  and  accommodation  in  barrack  to  sleep  in  ;  shall 
be  exclusively  worked  in  gangs  by  themselves,  and  not  eligible 
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for  any  indulgence  whatever.     Whilst  in  the  third  class,  not 
even  allowed  to  go  into  another  prisoners*  garden  in  the  meal 
hours,  or  allowed  out  of  the  Lumber  Yard  du^ring  that  time, 
except  at  stated  periods  to  wash  their  clothes;  they  must 
complete  one  year  of  uninterrupted  good  conduct  in  the  third 
class  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  second  class,  and 
progress  as    before    stated.    The.  numbers    were,  on    the 
establishment    of   the    System,    aSth    December,    1838,.  as 
follows  :-rist  class,  648 ;  2nd  class^  6gi ;.  3rd  class,  10;^.    The 
prisoners  now  see  in.  what  comparison  they  stand  one  to  the. 
othen    No  instance, of  a  first  class  man  having  degraded 
himself  to  the  loss  of  his  class  has  as  yet  occurred,  and  so; 
well  have  they  been  selected  that  out  of  loocases  tried  before 
the   Police  Court  this  present  first  month  of  the  system 
working,  86  were  3rd  qlass  men.     The  benefit  o£  this  system 
of  class  is  more  and  more  evinced  every  day.    A  great  deal 
of  bad  practice  and  crime  was  put  a  stop  to  by  removii^  the 
bad  characters  from  the  others-*-those  who  had  often  stolen, 
or  were  found  fighting,  confim^d  for  not  taking  proper  qare  of 
their  clothes,  &c.    The  prisoners  were  also  known  by  the 
mark  i,  2  or  3  on  each  article  of  clothing,  showing  to  which 
class  they  belonged.    This  particular  cirqmnstance  is  strictlg 
attended  to,  being  at  once  an  *  exposee  *  of  every  pris<Mier  that 
ofiends* 

"  The  system  is  certainly  a  wise  one,  and  will,  if  narrowly 
watched  in  its  regulations,  be  of  essential  service,  as  some 
benefit  may  arise  to  the  men  not  yet  developed.  This  is 
hoped  for  by  many,  and  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  make 
them  hold  fast  their  stations.  The  old  regulations  of  1831 
are  still  in  operation  and  are  acted  upon  as  prisoners  become 
due  under  their  different  clauses,  namely : — Capital  respites 
for  life  not  allowed  to  be  recommended  for  a  commutation  of 
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sentencie  until  they  have  completed  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
good  conduct  at  the  settlement;  then  when  recommended 
they  are  commuted  to  14.  or  7  years  from  the  date  of  such 
commutation,    and    thereafter    commence    such    commuted 
sentence  the  same  as  if  just  arrived.     And  as  hereunder : 
The  14  years  men  to  be  eligible  for  the  first  (not  local)  class 
stfter  4  years  good  conduct  at  the  settlement,  and  after  8  years 
in  the  first  class  to  be  eligiblie  for  this  remainder  of  Colonial 
sentence  being  remitted  upon  the  recommendation  of  tlie 
Commaiidant.     Seven  years  men  (not  having  been  capitall5^ 
rei^ted)  to  be  eligible  for  the  first  class'  (not  focal)  after  two 
years^  good  conduct  on  the  settlement,  an5  aftier  four  yeiars  itf 
the  first    class  are  eligible,   upon  reconimendation  6!P   the 
Commandant,  to  have  the  remainder  of  their  colonial  sentence 
remitted.     Under  7  years  to  be  eligible  for  the  ist  (not  focal) 
class  after   one  year'6  good  behaviour  on  the  settiemieni'. 
Constables  and  overseers  to  be  selected  from  the  first  class 
not    local) ;  two  years  as   a  constable  or    overseer  to  be 
reckoned  in  all  cases  as  three  years  of  other  service.     In  the 
event  of  misbehaviour  all  claims  previously  earned  to  be' 
forfeited.     Prisoners  sentenced  to  wear  irons  for  life  or  for  14^ 
years  not  allowed  to  have  one  iron  removed  until  completing 
12   nioritlis    uninterrupted    good    conduct    on    the    fsIandV 
prisoners  sentenced  to  any  shortisir  period  than  7  years  in  irons 
not  to  apply  to  have  one  iron  removed  until  having  completed 
8  months  good  conduct  on  the  Island ;  x>risoners  not  eligible 
to    apply  to  be  recommendied    to    the    Governor    for    the 
indulgence  of  having  their  irons  wholly  taken  off  until  they 
have  completed  the  undermentioned  probationary  periods — 
prisoners  sentenced  to  wear  irons,  if  for  life  or  14  years,  after 
three  years ;  if  for  7  years,  after  2  years  ;  under  7  years,  after 
brie  year. 
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<*From  and  after  the  commencement  of  1838,  the 
Governor  and  Commandant  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners  and  oflFer  encouragement  to  such  of 
them  as  were  inclined  to  get  away  from  Norfolk  Island,  and 
passed  an  Act  to  the  following  effect: — (i).  That  such  of 
them  sentenced  to  7  years  at  that  penal  settlement  who  had 
conducted  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  12  months 
should  be  eligible  to  be  commended  to  His  Excellency  for  a 
removal  to  Head  Quarters  to  be  worked  in  irons  on  the  roads 
or  such  other  places  as  may  be  directed  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  years.  (2).  Prisoners  sentenced  to  14  years 
at  Norfolk  Island  to  be  in  a  like  manner  eligible  to  be 
recommended  after  completing  3  years  of  good  conduct  at  the 
settlement.  (3).  Prisoners  sentenced  for  life  at  Norfolk  Island 
to  be  in  like  manner  eligible  to  be  recommended  after 
completing  5  years  of  good  conduct  at  that  settlement.  The 
first  draft  of  prisoners,  60  in  number,  who  received  this 
indulgence  left  the  Island  on  the  30th  of  January,  1839. 

"  The  following  was  the  scale  of  rations  on  the  Island  at 
the  close  of  1838 : — No  i  rations  allowed  to  free  overseers 
and  those  not  under  sentence  to  the  Island,  per  diem  : — i  lb. 
wheaten  meal,  J  lb.  maize  meal,  i  oz.  sugar,  J  oz.  soap,  i  oz. 
salt,  lib.  beef  or  10 oz.  salt  pork.  Confirmed  overseers, 
prisoners  on  the  Island,  per  diem : — i  lb.  maize  meal,  10  oz. 
wheaten  meal,  i  oz.  sugar,  Joz.  soap,  Joz.  salt,  i  lb.  beef  or 
xo  oz,  salt  pork,  i  oz.  tobacco.  Acting  overseers  who  had  to 
serve  a  probationary  period  of  three  months  before  they  were 
confirmed,  per  diem: — ijlbs.  maize  meal,  6oz.  wheaten 
meal,  i  oz.  sugar,  Joz.  soap,  Joz.  salt,  i  lb.  beef  or  10  oz. 
salf  pork,  and  ^oz.  tobacco,  if  in  ist  class,  but  not  otherwise. 
First  class  men  (not  local)  Joz.  tobacco,  per  diem.  Two 
suits  of  slops  were  allowed  to  each  prisoner  in  the  year,  th^ 
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issues  being  on  ist  November  and  ist  May;  the  confirmed 
overseers  being  allowed  a  blue  jacket  in  place  of  a  grey 
jacket  or  duck  frock,  and  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  for  the 
winter  half  year,  issued  to  them  on  the  ist  August," 

In  1 841  Cockatoo  Island,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Parramatta  River,  was  established,  many  of  the  doubly 
convicted  prisoners  from  Norfolk  Island  being  brought  there, 
and  others  of  them  being  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land* 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  colony  for  the  removal  of  all  the 
doubly-convicted  prisoners  from  the  island,  as  the  British 
authorities  wished  to  make  it  exclusively  a  place  for  the 
reception  of  convicts  direct  from  Great  Britain,  transportation 
to  New  South  Wales  having  then  virtually  ceased.  But 
these  orders  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  although  some  of 
the  doubly-convicted  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  places 
named,  a  large  number  still  remained  at  Norfolk  Island. 

A  new  system  of  treatment  was  then  tried  under  a  fresh 
commandant.  Captain  Maconochie,  the  convicts  remaining 
and  the  fresh  ones  transported  direct  from  England  being 
treated  under  it.  But  the  experiment  proved  worse  than  a 
failure.  Under  the  old  regime  the  convicts  were  mustered 
from  their  dormitories  outside  the  barrack  gate,  in  gangs,  by 
the  muster  roU,  each  man  falling  into  his  gang  as  his  name 
was  called,  and  the  whole  being  then  marched  to  labour. 
The  men  were  rationed  in  messes,  no  cooking  utensils  being 
allowed  them,  and  the  bread  being  baked  in  the  bakehouse. 
On  Captain  Maconochie's  arrival,  however,  the  whole  system 
was  changed.  He  proposed  to  secure  good  conduct  by  a 
display  of  extra  kindness,  but  the  material  upon  which  he 
had  to  work  was  too  well  seasoned  in  vice  to  care  for 
anything  good,  and  under  the  new  rules,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  good  marks  and  luxuries,  they  added  to  their  other 
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vices  that  of  hypocricy.  He  issued  a  week's  rations  to  the 
new  hands  in  a  raw  state,  and  had  cooking  utensils  served 
out  to  them.  Then  the  better  disposed  of  the  old  hands  were 
allowed  the  same  privileges,  and  after  a  while  the  greater 
part  of  them  possessed  cooking  utensils  of  some  kind.  Their 
labours  were  also  relaxed,  and  they  were  allowed  to  trade 
among  themselves,  to  keep  pigs  and  poultry  at  their  pleasure, 
and  to  dispose  of  them,  purchasing  sugar,  eggs,  bacon, 
poultry,  sausages,  corn,  &c.  with  the  proceeds,  several  stalls 
and  shops  being  set  up  in  the  settlement.  During  this  time 
there  were  nearly  2000  convicts  on  the  Island  and  the 
system  was  continued  uhtil  found  to  be  vahieless  as  a 
corrective. 

Captain  Machonochie  had  come  out  as  private  secretary 
to  Sir  John  PVanklin,  the  celebrated  Arctic  Navigator,  who 
succeeded  Governor  Arthur,  in  Tasmania,  in  1837.  The 
Captain  had  a  benevolent  theory  of  his  own  concerning  the 
treatment  of  convicts,  concerning  which  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  in  England  at  the  time,  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  442  capital  convictions  in  the  space  of  three  years 
having  caused  men  to  question  whether  hanging  or  flogging 
were  the  best  uses  to  which  they  could  put  their  erring  fellow- 
men.  Machonochie  set  himself  to  collect  facts  when  he 
arrived  in  the  colony,  and  he  embodied  the  results  of  his 
investigation  in  a  report,  which  he  sent  home  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  without  having  fully  explained  the  contents  of  the 
report  to  Governor  Franklyn.  On  the  publication  of  that 
report  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Governor  ;  and  it  having  been 
decided  to  try  what  a  little  kindness  could  do  for  the  convicts, 
Machonochie  was  charged  by  Governor  Gipps  with  the 
commission  of  making  the  experiment  at  Norfolk  Island, 
receiving  the  appointment  of  Commandant  for  that  purpose. 
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He  entered  with  great  zeal  upon  his  labours,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  convicts  were  made  to  open  wide  with  astonishment  at 
the  extraordinary  chaise  in  the  method  of  treating  them 
which  had  taken  place.  Machonochie  at  once  removed  all 
traces  of  the  severest  discipline.  The  gaol  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  the  prisoners  were  allowed  great  freedom.  The 
**  mark  *'  or  reward  system  by  which  they  could  obtain 
freedom  by  good  behaviour  was  explained  to  them  and  they 
were  exhorted  and  entreated  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
blessings  within  their  reach.  In  May,  1840,  1800  prisoners 
on  the  Island  were  for  one  day  (Queen's  Birthday)  set 
absolutely  free  to  join  in  a  general  "  spree,"  at  which  sports 
and  a  theatrical  performance  took  place.  The  men  sang  and 
danced,  chewed  tobacco  and  drank  rum  (those  luxuries  being 
served  out  to  them  by  the  officers),  and  cheered  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  His  Honor  the  Commandant,  as  though  they 
were  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects — law-abiding  and  respectable 
citizens  of  a  rising  state.  For  that  day  they  certainly  were 
all  this.  They  were  surprised  into  virtue,  and  no  disorder 
marred  the  festivities.  One  writer  says  : — **  Its  novelty  gave 
to  Machonochie's  system  the  air  of  delirium  ;  the  disciplin- 
arians of  the  ancient  ngime  raised  their  hands  in  astonish- 
ment." 

But  as  already  intimated,  the  system  failed.  The 
reaction  was  brought  about  by  the  daring  attempt  of  twelve 
unarmed  convicts,  who  were  engaged  in  discharging  the 
cargo,  to  capture  the  brig  **  Governor  Phillip,"  with  twelve 
soldiers  and  eighteen  seamen  on  board*— after  the  manner 
already  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Captain  Machonochie  was  re-called  in  1844,  and  a  new 
Commandant,  Major  Childs,  was  sent  to  the  Island.  The 
new  Commandant  by  degrees  sought  to  re-introduce  the  old 
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order  of  things,  but  with  most  dissistrous  results.  As  it  was 
found  that  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  and  killing 
the  Government  sheep  and  cooking  the  mutton  forithemselves, 
doing  the  same  with  the  officers*  poultry,  it  was  resoived  that 
their  cooking  utensils  should  be  taken  atway  from  them,  and 
this  resolve  was  carried  out  when  the  men  were  in  their 
berths  at  night.  Next  morning,  when  they  discovered  what 
had  been  done,  there  were  mutterings  and  black  looks  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  authorities  feared  an  outbreak ;  yet  they  did 
not  take  even  ordinary  precautions.  The  storm  burst 
suddenly.  The  men,  in  a  mob  of  500  rushed  the  stores  and 
recaptured  their  cooking  utensils.  The  nearest  military 
guard  was  250  yards  oflF  and  out  of  sight,  and  there  were  only 
a  few  constables  without  arms  on  the  spot.  Proceeding  to 
the  central  station  police  hut  they  sacked  the  place  and  hunted 
the  constables,  then  rushing  upon  their  custodians.  The 
military  then  arrived  and  drove  the  prisoners  into  the  barrack 
yard,  securing  every  man  whose  dress  was  disordered  or  who 
had  blood  upon  his  hands,^  for  blood  had  been  spilt,  they 
having  killed  two  constables,  cwie  of  the  overseers,  and  the 
gateke^)er,  besides  having  woimded  half  a  dozen  others. 
For  this  outrage  twenty-jiine  convicts  were  brought  up  and 
tried,  and  fourteen  of  them  were  hanged  on  23rd  September, 
184& 

In  his  ttpcxct  upon  this  outbreak  the  gentleman  chosen 
for  the  purpose  wrote  the  two  following  significant 
para^^phs:*^ 

**  In    the  removal    of   the   cooking    utensils    from  the 
prisoners  I  cannot  see  a  sufficient  reaspn  for  the  murderous  - 
outbreak  of  July  last,  except  in  what  I  gathered  from  sonie  of 
the' ikiurxierers  pcior  to  their  deaths.     Horribl*  though  it  be,, 
I  consider  that  I  am  bound  to  make  known  to  you  what   I 
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learnt  from  them  shortly  bi6fore  their  execution.  Many  of 
these  wretched  beings  acknowleged  to  me  that  for  years, 
indeed,  almost  from  their  first  conviction,  they  had  been 
given  to  unnatural  practices,  declaring  that  the  crime 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  both  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  and 
this  Island  ;  and  from  bne  I  learnt  that  those  who  pandered 
to  their  passions  were  paid  in  tobacco,  extra  provisions,  fancy 
articles  made  for  them,  and  any  indulgences  they  could 
obtain  to  induce  them  to  yield  to  their  brutal  desires.  That 
being  deprived  of  their  cooking  utensils  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  prepare  the  food  they  might  surreptitiously  obtain 
for  the  objects  of  their  lust ;  and  that  this  aroused  their 
savage  and  ferocious  passions  to  a  pitch  of  madness.  This  is 
the  tale  of  a  man  about  to  die.  The  relation  of  these 
abominable  practices  came  from  men  who  in  a  few  days 
knew  they  must  be  numbered  with  the  dead ;  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  horrible  confession. 

**  The  address  of  another  to  myself  on  entering  his  cell 
was  to  this  effect :  *  Sir,  as  you  value  your  soul,  separate  both 
here  and  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  much  as  possible,  my 
class  of  people.  We  are  nearly  all  given  to  unnatural 
practices.  I  have  witnessed  scenes  which  you  would  not 
believe  were  I  to  recount  them,  and  which  are  not  fit  to  be 
related.  The  flash  men  you  see  with  made  overclothes  and 
fancy  articles  are  given  to  these  practices.  No  check  can  be 
given  to  it  but  by  separating  the  men  as  much  as  possible, 
and  I  beseech  you  to  use  you  best  endeavours  to  let  the  men 
sleep  in  cells.** 

In  the  year  in  which  these  occurrences  took  place  there 
were  still  between  1,500  and  2,000  convicts  on  the  Island. 
What  a  mass  of  seething  corruption  it  must  have  been! 
And  we  may  well  marvel  that  the  offended  Being  in  whose 
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sight  this  huge  company  of  **  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  *' 
carried  on  their  vile  practices,  did  not  cause  the  whole 
corrupted  and  corrupting  mass  to  sink  out  of  sight  and 
knowledge  in  the  sea. 

After  the  failure  of  Machonochie's  system,  and  the 
**  probation  "  system,  subsequently  tried,  it  dawned  upon  the 
minds  of  the  authorities  that  the  evil  of  convictism  as  there 
exemplified  was  too  gross  for  cure  by  the  application  of 
simple  correctives,  and  that  nothing  short  of  total  uprooting 
would  avail.  By  degrees  the  convicts  were  all  removed  to 
Tasmania,  where  they  were  distributed  upon  the  public  works 
of  the  colony,  and  amongst  the  settlers  as  labourers  and 
shepherds,  the  more  humane  treatment  adopted  having  its 
result  in  something  like  general  reform. 

In  1856  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn  Island,  the  decendants 
of  John  Adams  and  the  other  surviving  mutineers  of  the 
*^  Bounty,"  were  transhipped  thither,  the  Island  having  been 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  English  Government,  as  their 
own  Island  had  grown  too  strait  for  the  swelling  numbers  of 
this  peculiar  "  family  colony."  The  vessel  which  brought 
them  carried  off  to  Tasmania  the  last  remnants  of  the 
convict  establishment  so  long  and  so  terribly  identified  with 
the  place.  All  the  buildings  erected  by  the  convicts  were 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  new  inhabitants,  with  a  large 
number  of  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  drays  and  tools  requisite  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1857  Sir  W.  Denison,  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  visited  the  Island,  and  framed  regulations 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  its  new  occupants. 

The  last  of  the  New  South  Wales  Governors  to  visit  the 
Island  was  His  Excellency  Lord  Carrington,  the  visit  being 
made  in  1887,  tor  the  purpose  of  settling  some  trifling 
difficulties  connected  with  the  land.     From  the  reports  then 
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published  it  is  clear  that  the  remaining  descendants  of 
the  Islanders  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  that  indolence  which 
characterised  their  forefathers,  and  that  the  present  occupants 
of  the  once  home  of  human  devils  and  their  keepers  fully 
appreciate  the  advantages  and  comforts  which  have  been 
secured  to  them. 


CHAPTER    XVII.— VAN   DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

FIRST  OCCUPATION — THE  "  BOTANY  BAY  OF  BOTANY    BAYS  " THE 

VOYAGE  OUT — THE  FEMALE  CONVICTS — TRANSPORTATION 
INCLUDED  PROSTITUTION  —  AFTER  LANDING  —  SEEKING 
LODGINGS — IN  THE  PRISON — IRON  NECKLACES — COM- 
MISSIONER BIGGE'S  FEPORT — THE  FEMALE  FACTORY — A 
NEST  OF  tJNCLEAN  BIRDS  —  MACQUARIE  HARBOUR  — 
CLARKE'S  DESCRIPTION — THE  WORK,  THE  FOOD,  THE 
PUNISHMENT — GAMBLING    WITH    DEATH    AS    THE    STAKES — 

STATE  OF    SOCIETY — FESTERING    HEAPS    OF    MORAL    FILTH 

FLOGGING,  STARVATION  AND  HANGING— ATTEMPTS  TO 
ESCAPE  —  BUSHRANGERS  —  A  HORRIBLE  FARCE  —  THE 
SOLDIERY — THE   VALUE  OF  A  SMOKE — CONVICT   CONSTABLES 

HORRORS         OF         LOCAL         TRANSPORT THE         HARBOUR 

ABANDONED — PORT  ARTHUR — GENTLEMEN  CONVICTS — IKEY 
SOLOMONS — A     SCOTCH     CLERGYMAN — AN     IRISH     ATTORNEY 

— SEVERITY      OF      THE      PUNISHMENT COLONEL      MUNDY'S 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRISON-COLONY — THE  DRUNKEN 
GOVERNOR — A  THIEVING,  LICENTIOUS  PEOPLE — A  PLEASING 
CHANGE. 

|jS  already  stated,  it  was  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  King  that  Van  Diemen*s  Land  was  taken 
possession  of  and  occupied  as  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  the  parent 
settlement  at  Port  Jackson  of  some  of  the  more  dangerous 
and  riotous  convicts  of  the  7,000  who  up  to  that  time  had 
been  transported  thither.  **  Thus,"  says  West,  "Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  colonized ;  first  as  a  place  of  exile  for  the 
more  felonious  of  felons— the  Botany  Bay  of  Botany  Bay.*' 
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The  first  occupants,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Bowen,  entered  the  river  Derwent  early  in  1803.  In  January 
of  the  following  year,  the  small  armed  force  and  party  of 
convicts  who  had  been  sent  out  in  charge  of  Governor  Collins 
to  form  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  were  also 
removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  attempt  to  form  the 
settlement  having  failed.  Collins  landed  with  his  party  on 
the  spot  where  Hobart  now  stands,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
party  under  Bowen  who  had  preceded  them  were  "  found  in 
a  most  wretched  state,  almost  approaching  starvation." 
While  Collins  was  engaged  in  the  preliminaries  of  settlement 
at  Hobart  Town,  Governor  King  despatched  a  small  party  of 
prisoners  under  Colonel  Patterson  to  Port  Dalrymple,  where 
the  latter  established  York  Town.  Two  years  afterwards, 
however,  that  -settlement  was  removed  to  the  spot  where 
Launceston  now  stands,  the  place  receiving  its  name  from 
Patterson.  For  some  time  there  was  no  communication 
between  the  settlement  on  the  Derwent  and  that  on  the 
Tamar,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  181 2  that  both  sides  of 
the  island  were  united  under  the  one  government. 

The  settlers  who  were  removed  from  Norfolk  Island  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  free 
population  which  grew  up  there  side  by  side  with  the  convicts. 
The  new  colony  for  many  years  experienced  difficulties 
similar  in  every  respect  to  those  which  beset  the  older 
settlement  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  story  of  its  rise  and 
progress  furnish  incidents  quite  as  remarkable  as  any  of  those 
recorded  of  the  parent  colony ;  but  I  must  pass  by  all  this 
and  confine  my  attention  to  the  convicts  and  their  treatment. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  had  been  established  convicts, 
male  and  female,  were  sent  thither  direct  from  England,  and 
the  voyage  across  the  water  of  the  transports  was  similar  in 
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every  respect,  as  regards  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  to  that  of  the  convicts  ships  which  terminated  at 
Port  Jackson.  We  are  told  that  although  wooden  barrieis  to 
the  women's  quarters  were  erected  at  starting,  they  were  soon 
removed,  and  the  women  were  free  to  frequent  every  part  of 
the  ship  under  certain  conditions.  "  Both  male  and  female 
prisoners,"  says  Rev.  John  West,  "  were  frequently  forwarded 
together ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  selected  companions  for 
the  voyage,  and  a  sentence  of  transportation  included 
prostitution.  It  is  not  incredible  that  modest  women  rejected 
life  on  such  terms,  and  preferred  a  public  execution  to  the 
ignominy  of  a  floating  brothel.  These  practices  were  first 
tolerated,  and  afterwards  justified  as  politic."  The  captain 
of  one  of  the  ships,  referring  to  this  subject,  says :  "  The 
unhappy  male  convicts  are  denied,  save  occasionally,  these 
profligate  liberties  (the  right  of  selection  enjoyed  by  the 
officers).  Occasionally,  however,  they  range  into  the  quarters 
assigned  to  the  women.  The  males,  accustomed  in  London 
to  indiscriminate  license,  discover  the  greatest  regret  at  the 
restraint  of  their  passions,  in  the  greatest  oaths  and  in  the 
coarsest  language.  The  females,  who  rather  resemble  the 
brutes  than  rational  creatures  in  their  excesse*?,  answer  their 
reproaches  and  rage  with  equal  effrontery  and  unbounded 
impudence.  It  is  a  scene  like  Pandemonium — a  second  Hell." 
In  later  years,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  the  publication  of  the 
facts  by  a  Captain  who  viewed  with  loathing  the  abominable 
transactions,  the  authorities  provided  suitable  ships  and 
selected  suitable  officers  for  the  voyage,  while  a  committee  of 
Christian  ladies  in  London  watched  the  departure  of  their 
fallen  and  condemned  sisters,  and  provided  them  with 
comforts  and  strengthened  them  with  advice  to  which  the 
earlier  voyagers  were  strangers.    By  this  means  much  of  the 
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evil  was  removed;  but  even  under  the  best  regulations  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  abuses  on  the  voyage,  seeing  that 
in  many  cases  the  women  were  themselves  the  chief  offenders, 
and  not  only  readily  encouraged  debauch  on  board,  but  made 
existence  almost  unbearable  to  those  of  their  prison  mates 
whose  modesty  or  desire  for  a  better  life  caused  them  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  evil  practices  in  which  the  ringleaders  were 
indulging. 

On  first  landing  the  position  of  the  female  convicts  was, 
perhaps,  even  worse  than  it  had  been  on  board  the  ship.     As 
I  have  said,  no  lodgings  were  provided  for  them,  and  they 
were  almost  compelled  to  seek  the  **  protection '*  of  one  or 
other  of  the  officers  or  male  ex-convicts  who  offered  to  give 
them  shelter.    Those  who  possessed  the  charm  of  good  looks, 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  lodgings,  but  some  of  their 
less  favored  sisters  fared  very  badly.    Even  in  the  prison,  which 
was  always  well  supplied  with  female  inmates,  the  career  of  vice 
was  continued,  male  warders,  themselves  convicts,  being  the 
only  attendants,  and  the  higher  authorities  being  indifferent 
to  anything  transpiring  within  the  walls,  provided  it   fell 
short  of  open  rebellion.     The  females  did  not  work  in  prison 
at  that  time,   but   according  to  one  writer  the  refractory 
among  them  were  exposed  to  punishment  at  once  undignified 
and  severe.     Previous  to  Governor  Arthur's  time  a  frequent 
punishment  inflicted  on  females  was  **  the  placing  of  an  iron 
collar  round  their  necks,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  long 
prong,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  horned   cattle  ; 
and  with  this  head-dress  they  were  exposed  in  church  during 
service.'*     Mr.    Commissioner   Bigge  in    his  report   to  the 
House  of  Commons  makes  the  following  statement  :  **  The 
female  convicts,  for  want  of  any  separate  room  in  the  prison, 
were  placed  in  a  small  wooden  hut,  near  the  blacksmith's 
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forge,  now  converted  into  a  church,  and  a  constable  was 
placSd  over  them  to  prevent  their  escape.  This  mode  of 
punishment  was  found  so  inefficient  that  latterly  the  female 
convicts  were  sent  to  George  Town,  where  they  cohabited 
with  the  Government  convicts."  Subsequently  a  female 
factory  was  established,  from  which  the  women  could  be 
hired  for  service  in  private  families,  but  the  conduct  of  this 
establishment  was  no  better  than  that  of  its  twin  sister  in 
Parramatta,  which  has  already  been  fully  described.  In  his 
work  **  Curious  facts  of  Old  Colonial  Days,"  Bonwick  says 
of  this  nest  of  unclean  birds :  "  Even  within  the  author's 
experience  of  the  colony,  the  female  factory  had  some 
forbidding  aspects.  It  was  the  seat  of  idleness,  the  resort  of 
the  vicious.  The  atmosphere  was  polluted  with  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  smoked  by  the  women ;  and  the  walls  echoed  with 
the  shrieks  of  passion,  the  peals  of  foolish  laughter,  and  the 
oaths  of  common  converse.  The  beginpers  in  the  walks  of 
vice  associated  with  the  abandoned  veterans  of  vice."  How 
marvellous  is  it  that  the  evil  flowing  from  this  nest  of  beings 
polluted,  so  long  continued  and  so  fully  occupied,  is  not  now 
to  be  traced  in  that  fairest  of  all  Australia's  fair  Islands — 
Tasmania ! 

The  chief  penal  settlements  of  Van  Diemen's  Land — the 
places  to  which  the  worst  of  the  male  convicts  were  sent  for 
greater  safety  and  severer  punishment — were  Macquarie 
Harbour  and  Port  Arthur. 

Of  Macquarie  Harbour,  West,  in  his  **  History  of 
Tasmania,"  says: — **The  name  is  associated  exclusively 
with  remembrance  of  inexpressible  depravity,  degradation, 
and  woe.  Sacred  to  the  genius  of  torture,  nature  concurred 
with  the  objects  of  its  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
to  exhibit  some  notion  of  a  perfect  misery.  There,  man  lost 
the  aspect,  and  the  heart  of  man." 
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That  the  punishment  inflicted  there  by  the  overseers  was 
somewhat  rigorous,  is  borne  out  by  the  following  facts,  taken 
hap-hazard  from  the  records: — Of  eighty-five  deaths  only 
thirty  were  from  natural  causes.  Two  thirds  of  the  convicts 
in  three  years  had  received  6,280  lashes,  and  out  of  182  men, 
in  1822,  there  were  punished  169,  no  less  than  7000  lashes 
being  distributed  between  them.  During  the  ten  years  of  its 
occupancy  112  prisoners  tried  to  escape,  and  62  of  them 
perished.  What  wonder  that  the  creatures  so  driven  should 
turn  upon  each  other  and  gamble,  with  death  as  the  stakes ! 
The  toss  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  would  decide  which  of  the 
company  should  be  murdered,  who  should  commit  the 
murder,  or  who  should  be  the  witnesses.  A  blow  would  be 
struck  and  two  sufferers  would  be  released  from  the  horrors 
of  the  earthly  prison — one  by  violence  at  the  hands  of  his 
mate,  and  the  other  by  hanging  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  company  would  have 
a  trip  as  far  as  Hobart  Town  and  back  again. 

Concerning  the  state  of  society  at  the  Harbour  only  one 
fact  need  be  mentioned  here  by  way  of  illustration.  When 
the  first  appointed  chaplain  reached  the  settlement  he  found 
the  chief  officers  living  in  open  and  shameless  concubinage 
with  the  convict  women.  They  refused  to  listen  to  his 
remonstances — refused  even  to  assume  the  shadow  of 
propriety,  and  the  minister  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
post. 

What  Norfolk  Island  was  to  New  South  Wales, 
Macquarie  Harbour  and  Port  Arthur  were  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land — the  drainage  pools  of  a  heap  of  festering  moral  filth. 
The  very  worst  convicts  were  congregated  there  and  the  very 
worst  phases  of  convictism  were  there  exhibited.  The  variety 
of  the  evil  was  infinite,  but  through  each  of  the  classes  into 
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-which  it  might  be  divided  there  ran  a  vein  of  viciousness  that 
is  indescribable*  The  worst  of  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Marcus  Clarke  in  his  novel  "  For  the  Term  of  His  Natural 
Life  "  do  not  by  any  means  disclose  the  full  extent  of  the 
distress  and  degradation,  the  suffering  and  shame,  that  there 
existed*    The  most  repulsive  pictures  in  his  story  were  drawn  \ 

from  life,  and  yet  they  fall  very  far  short  of  the  reality*      . 
Macquarie  Harbour  is  thu$ graphically  described  by  him  :     v    \vi^V 

^^^lell^s  Gates,'  formed  by  a  rocky  point,  which  run$^^^ 
abruptly  northward,  almost  touches  on  its  eastern  side,  a  ^^ 
projecting  arm  of  land  which  guards  the  entrance  to  King's 
River.  In  the  middle  of  the  gates  is  a  natural  bolt — that  is 
to  say,  an  island — which,  lying  on  a  sany.bar  in  the  very 
jaws  of  the  current,  creates  a  double  whirlpool,  impossible  to 
pass  in  the  smoothest  weather.  Once  through  the  gates;  the 
convict,  chained  on  the  deck  of  the  inward-bound  vessel,  see$ 
in  front  of  him  the  bald  cone  of  the  Frenchman's  Cap, 
piercing  the  moist  air  at  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet ;  while» 
gloomed  by  overhanging  rocks,  and  shadowed  by  gigantic 
forests,  the  black  sides  of  the  basin  narrow  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gordon.  The  turbulent  stream  is  the  colour  of  Indigo, 
and,  being  fed  by  numerous  rivulets,  which  ooze  through 
masses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  is  of  so  poisonous  a 
nature  that  it  is  not  only  undrinkable,  but  absolutely  kills  the 
fish,  which  in  stormy  weather  are  driven  in  from  the  sea.  . 
.  .  .  The  head-quarters  of  the  settlement  were  placed  on 
an  island  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  this  inhospitable  river, 
called  Sarah  Island.  Though  now  the  whole  place  is 
dosolatie,  and  a  few  rotting  posts  and  logs  alone  remain — 
mute  witnesses  of  scenes  of  agony  never  to  be  revived,  in  the 
year  1833  the  buildings  were  numerous  and  extensive.  On 
Phillip's  Island,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Harbpur,  was  a 
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small  farm,  where  vegetables  were  grown  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  of  the  establishment ;  and,  on  Sarah  Island  were 
sawpits,  forges,  dockyard,  gaol,  guard-house,  barracks,  and 
jetty.  The  military  force  numbered  about  sixty  men,  who, 
with  convict  warders  and  constables,  took  charge  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  These  miserable 
wretches,  deprived  of  every  hope,  were  employed  in  the  most 
degrading  labour.  No  beast  of  burden  was  allowed  cm  the 
settlement ;  all  the  pulling  and  dragging  was  done  by  human 
beings.  About  one  hundred  *  good-conduct  *  men  were 
allowed  the  lighter  toil  of  dragging  timber  to  the  wharf,  to 
assist  in  ship-building ;  the  others  cut  down  the  trees  that 
fringed  the  mainland,  and  carried  them  on  their  shoulders  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  denseness  of  the  scrub  and  bush 
rendered  it  necessary  for  a  '  roadway,'  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  to  be  first  constructed ;  and  the  trunks  of 
trees,  stripped  of  their  branches,  were  rolled  together  in  this 
roadway  until  a  *  slide '  was  made,  down  which  the  heavier 
logs  could  be  shunted  towards  the  harbour.  The  timber  thus 
obtained  was  made  into  rafts  and  floated  into  sheds,  or 
arranged  for  transportation  to  Hobart  Town.  The  convicts 
were  lodged  on  Sarah  Island,  in  barracks  flanked  by  a  two- 
storied  prison,  whose  *  cells '  were  the  terror  of  the  most 
hardened.  Each  morning  they  received  their  breakfast  of 
porridge,  water,  and  salt,  and  then  rowed,  under  the 
protection  of  their  guard,  to  the  wood-cutting  stations,  where 
they  worked  without  food,  until  night.  The  launching  and 
the  hewing  of  the  timber  compelled  them  to  work  up  to  their 
waists  in  water.  Many  of  them  were  heavily  ironed.  Those 
who  died  were  buried  on  a  little  plot  of  ground,  called 
Halliday's  Island  (from  the  name  of  the  first  man  buried 
there),  and  a  plank  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  carved  with  the 
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initials  of  the  deceased,  was  the  only  monument  vouchsafed 
him.  Sarah  Island,  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
harbour  is  long  and  low.  The  commandant's  house  was 
built  in  the  centre,  having  the  chaplain's  house  and  barracks 
between  it  and  the  gaol.  The  hospital  was  on  the  west  shore 
and  in  a  line  with  it  lay  the  two  penitentiaries.  Lines  of 
lofty  palisades  ran  round  the  settlement,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  fortified  town.  These  palisades  were  built 
for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  the  tertrific  blasts  of  wind, 
which,  shrieking  through  the  long  and  narrow  bay  as  through 
the  key-hole  of  a  door,  had  in  former  times  tore  off  roofs  and 
levelled  boat-sheds.  The  little  town  was  set,  as  it  were,  in 
defiance  of  Nature,  at  the  very  extreme  of  civilization,  and  its 
inhabitants  maintained  perpetual  warfare  with  the  wind  and 
waves."  ^ 

Tls  the  convicts  were  treated  with  even  more  severity  at 
these  penal  settlements  than  at  Norfolk  Island,  they  were 
rendered  correspondingly  more  reckless.  In  the  words  of 
Sir  George  Arthur,  some  of  them  committed  murder  "  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  being  sent  up  to  Hobart 
Town  for  trial,  although  aware  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
they  must  be  executed  within  a  fortnight  after  arrival." 

The  diet  of  the  prisoners  was  different  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  offence,  which  determined  the  class  of  gang 
the}^  worked  in.  The  convicts  who  had  just  arrived  each 
received  i  lb.  meat  daily,  i  J  lb.  bread,  with  4  oz.  oatmeal  for 
breakfast,  and  7  drachms  of  sugar  ;  salt  not  being  required, 
as  the  food  was  salt.  These  formed  the  first  clAss.  The 
second  class  of  prisoners  were  those  who  had  been  there 
some  time  and  had  committed  offences — these  were  called  the 
chain  gang,  and  they  received  1}  lb.  of  bread,  4  oz.  oatmeal, 
and  7  drachms  of  sugar,  but  no  meat ;  no  tea  was  allowed, 
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but  they  could  drink  as  much  water  from  the  bay  as  they 
desired. 

The  chief  part  of  the  convict  population  resided  upon  the 
same  island  as  the  military  and  officers^  but  about  half-a- 
mile  off  there  was  a  small  rock,  which  rock  was  used  as  a 
place  of  punishment  tor  the  refractory  co(nvicts  to  be  sent  to 
at  night,  in  order  that  they  might  be  separated  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  others.    This  was  considered  the   minor 
degree  of  punishment,  but  it  was  very  severe.    Men  who 
misconducted  themselves  were  sent  to  sleep  on  the  island, 
and  it  seldom  happened  that  they  could  land  on  the  rock 
without  getting  wet,  probably  up  to  the  waist  or  neck,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  must  either  sleep  in  their  wet  clothes 
or  sleep  without  clothing.     The  greater  part  of  them  slept  in 
their  clothes,  and  particularly  those  who  had  chains  on,  and 
nine-tepths  of  the  poor  wretches  were  in  heavy  irons.     Fires 
Were  not  allowed  after  eight  o'clock  at  night.     The  prisoners 
were  chiefly  employed  cutting  timber  for  export  to  Hobart 
Town.     The  second  kind  of  punishment  was  stopping  the 
meat ;  the  third  kind  placing  them  in  the  chain  gang  to  work 
in  irons,  and    the  most  laborious  part   of  the  work,  that 
which  they  dreaded  the  most — working  in  water  and  assisting 
in  building  small  piers  about  the  island,  carrying  stones  and 
even  diving  for  them. 

Flogging  was  the  next  punishment,  and  this  was  inflicted 
very  frequently  and  freely.  Official  returns  shew  that  on  the 
average  of  five  years  (1822-6  inclusive)  there  were  245 
prisoners  of  whom  167  were  annually  punished  by  flogging, 
j^nd  that  the  total  number  of  lashes  inflicted  was  33,723,  and 
the  annual  average  6,744.  The  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  use 
was  a  much  heavier  instrument  and  larger  than  the  one 
ordinarily  used,  which  was  called  a  single  cat,  this  one  being 
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a  **  thief  s  cat,**  or  double  cat.  It  did  not  comprise  mq^e  than, 
the  usual  number  of  tails,  but  each  tail  was  a  doukde  t>irist  pf 
whipcord,  and  each  contained  nine  knots.  The  effect  of  the 
floggings  is  thus  described  by  the  surgeon  of  the  establish- 
ment :  **  I  pever,  during  the  i8  months  I  was  there  witnessed 
any  severe  illness  follow  flagellation.  I  have  occasionally  had 
them  in  the  hospital,  and  remain  for  a  month  or  two,  but  the 
back  generally  healed  very  well,  and  no  unfortunate 
consequences  followed ;  no  illness  took  place.  Occasionally, 
in  some  men  of  full  habit  of  body,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bleed  them,  and  to  apply  other  remedies  in  order  to  ke^ 
down  inflammatory  action,  but  generally  the  part  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  coagulated  bloody  which  sloughed  and 
healed  up.  Sometimes  fever  came  on  and  abscesses  formed, 
but  these  were  rare  occurrences.*' 

The  same  oflScial  also  tells  the  following  story,  illustrative 
of  the  life  at  the  Harbour : — 

**  The  convicts  appeared  to  be  very  much  degraded  by 
the  floggings.  I  could  relate  many  instances  inr  which 
convicts  who  had  never  been  punished  with  the  cat  before 
their  a^rrival  at  Macquarie  Harbour,  who,  after  their 
pimishment  there^  became  so  very  much  degraded  by  their 
punishment  that  they  sometimes  told  me  they  should  never 
be  satisfied  till  they  had  been  executed  for  some  further 
offence.  They  considered  it  a  most  unmanly  kind  of 
punishment.  I  remember  one  instance  of  a  man  being 
punished  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  for  attempting  to  steal 
a  boat  with^^-^Cftother  party;  that  individual  received  loo 
iasjie^,  winch  iwas  the  maximum  of  punishment  with  the 
cat-o*-nine-tails..  \  After  he  was  taken  down  from  the  halberds 
he  immediately  turned  round  to  me  and  said :  '  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been;  punished  by  the  cat,  and  it  shall  be  the 
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last;  tte  fir^ti  opjlKJirtuntty  I  have  of  committitig  a  erime 
Which  wffl '  siend  '^me  btfore  the  Critnitial  Court  shall  be  but 
whf6h  ^all  hitngttie.*  And  the  mah's  words  Were  verified, 
f6r  hfe'^as  executed  fer  an  Offence  commftted'  at  ^fspdjaarle 
Hferbour,  and  that  6ffence  was  flie  mrrrd^  of  hfe  constable ; 
and  I  btelfer^'thtee  or  four  out  of  the  same  party  who  Weife 
Jmnishfed  that  day  fbr  the  same  offence  were  executed' for  thi 
same  murder." 

THe  constant  desire  of  the  convicts  was  to  escape,  and 
Whett^er  they  had  an  opportunity  they  took  advantage  of  it. 
Prom  3rd  January,  1822,  to  l6th  May,  i82'7,  a  return  shews 
that  Otit  otf'ii6  Who  absconded,  75  were  supposed  to  have 
pefrislted  ih  the  woods,  one  was  hanged  for  murdering  and 
eating  his  companion,  two  were  shot  by  the  military,  eight 
are  known  to  have  been  murdered  by  their  companlons,'sii 
of  '\Hfbm  were  eaten;  24  escaped,  13  were  h'arige'd  for 
bushranging,  and  two  for  murder  ;  makhtg^  total  cit  iox  otit 
<tf  the  tfS  who  met  with  an  titttnnely  fate.  The  authdrity  for 
shp^sJ^  that75  perlsfted  in  the  woods  was  that  thtey  were; 
nev^  lifeard  of,  and  the  skeletons  of  some  were  found  lipon 
the^shdtie,  the^hore  b^ingthe  only  place  wherfe  tW^y  doulA 
jg6t  food.  Sbmethnes  withhi  a  mile  of  the  settlem^ent'bodres 
•v^ere  fotmd  of  convicts.  Who,  in  all  probability/ were  cdnlirig 
to  deliver  themselves  up,  and  who  died  from  want  befdre  they 
reached  ''^hdme."  They  could  not  possibly  get  through' 
the  woods,  although  one  case  is  on  record  where  an  escaped 
'^n^rtferj  named  Pierce,  gbt  through  and  reached  the  settled 
jtot  of  the  country  by  sacrificing  six  of  his  companions, 
upon  whose  ft^sh  he  lived,  'ilie  full  confession  6f  this 
cannibal  convict  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Artibng  those' Who  absconded  from  Dtlacquarie  Habour 
were  fdtfcrtfeen  hien  in  a  body.    This  was  in   1^24.    The 
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convictSy  known  as  **  Brady's 'Gang,"  seized  a  whaleboat  and 
^ot  to  the  Derwcnt,  when  they  wete  compelled  to  a^bandoU 
her*  After  committing  several  murders^and  plundering  the 
inhabitaxyts  in  various  parts  of  the  country  they  were  all 
af^ehended,  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged.  They  committed 
'gtelkt  atrocities,  laying  the  country  under  contributiWi,  and 
jsetting  tl^e  military  authorities  at  defiance  for  nearly  two 
yeat&  The  two  leaders,  Brady  and  McCabe,  quarreHted  and 
McCabeif^s  the-€rst  nlan  taiken*  Some  of  the  othe^fi;  were 
^wrt  by  the  radlitary,  s<rihe  Wfer^captured  and  haftgtkl,  b^  t>ther 
QQ^vktstjoqucd  thidmat  int0rviafe>fr^Tn  oth^  parts  of  the  coki^ 
aiid  this^  gtog^  was  tept  up.  On  one  oociisionf  th^y  ciq]itui:%d  th^ 
j^ui^^eoii  of  1  the  settlement,  who  wait  on  the  road  with  a  tetter 
irom  thff  governor  to  a  .nmgistr^^^vittg  inlortiitftion  as  t4 
the  whereabouts  of  the  g«Hg  ;  but  they  treated  him  kindly, 
jowing  it  his  having  x^n  one  otcasioii  reduced  the*  ponSshwaSt 
to  .which  sonheof  their  number  Were  b^i^  subjected  at  th^ 
.H»rboc^i  They  took  his  wfettefei and  money, -but  jvith  grim 
th!UBnour  returned  him  his  ldA<k>el,  siiyii^g  that  it  n¥ight  at  son^i 
fattiii^  time  proVe  of  service  #o  thetti  Jh  his  hands.  Fi^om  1 82*4 
^o  rffiiy  Vafi  Diemen's  Land  was  invested  With  band^  of 
bushrangers,  but  Brady's  gang  was  the  most  formidable  4nd 
desperate  that  ever  roamed  at  large. 

As  already  stated,  the  convicts  at  Macquarie  Harbour 
frequently  committed  crime  in  order  to  be  removed  from  the 
isettlement.  It  was  no  imcommon  occurrence  for  a  man, 
while  he  was  in  bed  asleep,  to  receive  a  wound  from  one  of 
his  fellow  prisoners,  whose  sole  object  was  to  be  sent  down  to 
Hobart  Town  to  be  tried  by  the  Criminal  Court.  Outrafj^ 
was  generally  planned  by  a  party  with  this  object  in  view, 
.One  of  them  inflicted  the  injury,  and  the  others  were  to  coiWfe 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  before  the  commandite 
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officer  that  they  saw  the  offence  committed,  the  resuh  being 
that  they  were  sent  to  Hobart  Town  as  witnesses.  On  their 
arrival,  and  when  the  prisoner  was  put  on  his  trial,  these 
men  prevaricated  so  much  that  the  case  was  -  almost 
Immediately  dismissed.  The  Governor  feared  that  if  these 
men  were  sent  back  to  Macquarie  Harbour  they  would  be 
chastised  and  perhaps  mmrd^ed  by  their  fellow  prisoners ; 
the  consequence  was  that  they  were  very  rarely  returned.  I 
will  give  two  cases  only  in  illustration  •  chosen  from  m)smy. 
A  constable  was  murdered  at  the  Harbour  by  a  prisoner 
named  Edwards,  who  acknowledged  to  the  Superintendent 
the  same  day  that  he  had  committed  the  murder^  striking  the 
constable  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and  afterwards  pushing 
the  body  into  a  deep  pool  of  water.  The  pool  was  dragged 
and  the  body  found.  The  murderer  was  sent  to  Hobart 
Town*  but  on  the  way  sotne  fellow  prisoners  on  the  boat 
persuaded  him  to  state  that  the  confessk^n  had  been  extorted 
from  him[lby  the  superintendent  under  fear  of  punishment. 
He  did.this  at  the  trial  and  was  acquitted.  In  the  other  case 
a  constablegwas  murdered  by  a  conviet^  oae  of  a  party  ci 
nine,  and]|five  or  six  convicts  came  forward  as  witnesses; 
but  when  the  case  was  called  on  at  Hobart  Town  they 
prevaricated  so  much  that  the  men  would  have  escaped  had 
not  the  surgeon  happened  to  be  in  town  at  the  time,  and  he 
gave  evidence  which  led  to  their  conviction.  The  men  had 
seized  the  constable  and  put  his  head  into  a  pool  of  water, 
one  of  them  keeping  the  head  under  water  with  his  foot  until 
the  man  was  drowned. 

On  one  occasion  the  principal  authorities  sought  to  serve 
out  a  warning  to  the  convicts  of  Macquarie  Harbour  by 
sending  up  *from  Hobart  Town  two  condemned  criminals  to 
be  publicly  hanged  there,  thinking  that  the  sight  would  act 
as  a  preventive  of  crime.     But  the  experiment  failed.  .  The 
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convicts  were  drawn  up  round  the  gallows  to  witness  the 
execution,  but  the  occurrence  was  turned  into  an  awful, 
horrifying  farce.  So  buoyant  were  the  feelings  of  the  men 
who  were  about  to  be  hanged,  and  so  little  did  they  seem  to 
care,  that  they  absolutely  kicked  their  shoes  off  among  the 
crowd,  in  order,  as  they  termed  it,  **that  they  might  die 
game,"  while  the  men  in  the  crowd  kept  up  a  jocular  fire  of 
exclamations,  such  as  **  Good-bye,  Bob  !"  and  "  Good-bye, 
Jack  !"  until  the  fatal  bolt  was  drawn. 

The  soldiers  only  on  that  settlement  were  allowed  a  small 
modicum  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  the  latter  article  they 
used  to  sell  to  the  convicts  at  an  enormous  price.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  reported  to  the  commandant  that  k  soldier 
had  sold  a  small  fig  of  Negrohead  tobacco  to  a  convict  for 
two  dollars.  The  prisoners  considered  tobacco  the  greatest 
luxury  obtainable,  and  they  have  frequently  given  a  shilling 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  out  an  old  wooden  pipe,  the  inside 
lined  with  tin,  probably  used  for  smoking  many  months,  and 
which  had  become  clogged  with  the  oil  of  tobacco.  They 
would  put  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal  in  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe  and  suck  away  until  the  oil  was  exhausted. 

At  Macquarie  Harbour  at  one  time  all  the  constables — 
the  superintendent,  the  chief  constable  and  the  overseers- 
were  convicts,  and  some  of  them  were  most  brutal.  One  of 
them  was  noted  for  reporting  those  under  his  charge,  and  five 
or  six  men  were  flogged  every  day  for  idleness,  on  his 
information.  The  prisoners  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
these  constables,  and  if  any  act  of  insubordination  were  not 
reported  the  constable  himself  would  certainly  be  flogged 
upon  the  same  being  discovered. 

The  voyage  from  Hobart  Town  to  Macquarie  Harboui 
was  a  very  diflicult  and  tedious  one,  occupying  frequently  a 
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month  or  six  weeks.  The  convicts  were  frequently  sent  from 
Hobart  Town  Gaol  to  Macquarie  Harbour  half-clothed.  On 
this  point  Surgeon  Barnes  says : — **  Sometimes  they  had 
trousers  cm,  but  sometimes  they  were  without  them ; 
sometimes  they  had  a  jacket,  but  more  frequently  they  were 
without  it,  particularly  if  they  had  been  long  in  gaol  in 
Hobart  Town,  when  it  would  have  been  sold  for  tobacco  or 
something  of  that  kind.  There  were  35  in  the  vessel  in  which 
I  went  to  Macquarie  Harbour,  a  small  schooner  of  70  tons, 
and  that  was  divided  into  compartments.  The  middle  part 
of  the  ship  was  the  place  for  prisoners.  There  were  no  beds 
fitted  up,  nor  was  there  a  deck,  but  the  convicts  occupied  the 
hold  of  the  ship.  If  the  ship  happened  to  be  in  ballast  they 
lay  on  the  ballast,  but  if  it  happened  to  be  loaded  they  had 
the  luxury  to  lie  upon  a  cask,  instead  of  upon  stones.  If  they 
had  a  blanket  it  was  all  very  well ;  but  I  think  out  of  the 
number  that  went  down  they  mustered  only  four  blankets. 
I  recollect  on  one  occasion  the  captain  ordered  their  bedding 
to  be  brought  on  deck,  to  know  what  furniture  there  was,  and 
to  whom  it  belonged,  that  it  might  not  be  purloined  by  the 
Other  convicts,  and  on  board  that  vessel  there  was  one 
prisoner  who  had  neither  jacket  nor  trousers ;  he  had  only 
his  shirt  when  he  was  sent  out  of  gaol.  The  commanding 
fficer  gave  him  a  bit  of  canvas,  which  was  manufactured 
into  a  pair  o  itrousers.  I  have  frequently  when  at  Macquarie 
Harbour  seen  men,  30  or  40,  in  that  state,  who  have  been  on 
board  the  vessel  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  in  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August,  the  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
particularly  upon  the  western  coast  of  the  island." 

In  1833  it  was  arranged  that  the  Harbour  should  be 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  connection 
with  the  place  ;  and  it  was  when  this  purpose  was  being  put 
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into. execution  that  the  convicts  seized  the  ship  "  Frederick  " 
and  escaped — a  circumstance  which  Marcus  Clarke  in  his 
novel  made  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 

Writing  in  the  "  Fifties,"  B<Miwick  says : — **  One  who 
visited  Macquarie  Harbour  after  an  intearvai  of  twenty  years 
went  in  pilgrimage  over  the  scenes,  formerly  so  fearfully 
active  with  life.  He  saw  the  old  roofless  Barracks,  and 
walked  over  the  prisoners'  tombs,  and  the  deserted  garden  of 
the  commandant.  The  stone  walls  of  the  gaol  gave  forth  a 
damp  and  noxious  smell.  The  cells'  floors  were  strewn  with 
bones  and  rubbish,  and  upon  their  pine  doors  were  several 
well-executed  drawings.  The  very  planks  were  studded  with 
initials  and  devices,  which  told  of  sorrows  past.  Thank 
God !  the  miseries  of  Macquarie  Harbour  are  over  and  gone. 
Thev  belong  to  an  age  of  comparative  barbarism  in  the 
treatment  of  criminals.  ST^etter  day  has  dawned,  in  which 
the  bodily  comfort  of  the  prisoner  is  regarded  and  the  wants 
of  his  moral  nature  are  supplied." 

Port  Arthur  settlement 'was  formed  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  September,  1830.  It  was  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  bay  or  harbour  which  runs  into  the  centi:;e  of  Tasman's 
Peninsular.  The  place  was  a  second  Norfolk  Island,  but  if 
an)rthing  worse  in  its  herding  of  viciotus,,  hopeless  wretches, 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  and  the  abominations 
practiced. 

The  convicts  sent  there  were  also  those  who  had  been 
twice  convicted,  and  the  worst  characters  sent  out  from 
England,  such  as  desperate  housebreakers  and  murderers ;  a 
class  known  as  "  gentleman  convicts "  was  also  sent  there. 
These  gentleman  '  convicts^ — men  of  education — received 
certain  privileges  and  if  they  conducted  themselves  tolerably 
well  were  after  a  short  space  sent   back  to  Hobart  Town, 
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Where  tliey  could  obtain  situations  as  clerks  or  schoolmasters 
in  private  families — ^with  what  result  has  been  previously 
described  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  New  South  Wales. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  strange  mixture  on  the  settlement, 
there  were,  mixed  with  the  general  class  of  housebreakers, 
pickpockets  and  felons,  I  key  Solomons,  the  famous  London 
thief;  Collins,  the  old  sailor,  who  had  thrown  a  stone  at 
King  George ;  men  who  had  been  condemned  for  firing 
haystacks ;  a  clergyman  from  Scotland ;  an  attorney  from 
Ireland;  and  a  number  of  boys,  London  pickpockets,  who 
had  been  sent  to  learn  trades  from  the  convicts  who  were 
mechanics.  The  rations  served  out  were  invariably  salt,  and 
as  a  result  scurvy  was  a  common  disease.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  convicts  was  felling  the  large  timber  and 
sawing  it  up  for  the  use  of  public  works  in  the  colony, 
carrying  it  down  to  the  settlement,  and  loading  ships  with  it. 
In  later  years  the  convicts  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines, 
which  caused  them  much  suffering. 

The  work  of  classification  was  very  limited  in  extent. 
I'he  majority  of  the  convicts  worked  in  gangs,  and  were 
congregated  during  meals  and  hours  of  leisure,  and  at 
sleeping  times ;  the  worst  working  in  irons,  and  the  others 
out  of  irons.  The  punishments  inflicted  for  misconduct  were 
flogging,  the  chain  gang,  and  solitary  confinement,  although 
this  latter  could  not  be  effectively  carried  out  owing  to  the 
few  cells  available. 

It  was  useless  for  the  prisoners  to  attempt  to  escape,  tor 
the  only  means  of  getting  out — a  narrow  neck  of  land  about 
450  yards  across — was  guarded  by  soldiers  and  dogs  chained 
to  the  lamp  posts.  These  dogs  were  very  fierce  and  were 
always  kept  fed  with  raw  meat  to  keep  them  savage.  Like 
the  convicts  at  Macquarie  Harbour,  the  prisoners  sometimes 
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committed  outrages  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  away  from 
the  settlement,  and  cases  of  reform  were  remarkably  rare. 
Those  who  were  not  brutes  were  made  brutes,  and  then  were 
made  more  brutish,  by  the  treatment  they  received.  Port 
Arthur  was  rather  a  school  for  eliciting  and  perfecting 
immoral  propensities  and  depraved  habits  than  a  reformatory  ; 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  concerning  the  whole  of  the 
penal  settlements.  The  reader  will  not,  I  am  sure,  require 
any  further  or  fuller  illustrations  of  this  saddening  truth, 
although  many  might  be  given. 

In  one  of  his  dispatches  the  Governor  broadly  stated  the 
design  of  the  establishment  at  Port  Arthur  to  be  "  the  severe 
punishment  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  community,  as  the 
means  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  crime,  as 
well  as  the  reformation  of  the  criminals  themselves."  And 
that  design  was  faithfully  carried  out  in  every  particular,  for 
until  the  penal  settlement  was  broken  up  there  was  one 
monotonous,  unceasing  round  of  strokes  and  sobs  and  blood 
and  tears. 

To  enter  upon  anything  like  an  elaborate  description  of 
general  convict  life  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  would  be  simply 
to  traverse  ground  already  covered,  for  it  ran  upon  all  fours 
with  convict  life  in  New  South  Wales.  In  appearance  and 
fact  the  second  edition  of  the  Antipodean  penal  system  was 
similar  to  the  first,  although  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  made 
the  settling  ground  of  many  of  the  convicts  who  were 
considered  worse  than  their  fellows  in  New  South  Wales. 
I  have  confined  myself,  therefore,  to  the  brief  narration  of  the 
working  of  the  system  at  the  penal  settlements.  The  reader 
may,  however,  be  interested  in  a  sketch  of  the  second  prison- 
colony,  drawn  by  a  visitor  in  the  year  1850,  and  I  have  culled 
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from  that  sketch  such  portions  as  deal  with  the  subject  I 
have  been  treating. 

Speaking  of  Hobart  Town  the  writer  (Lieut.  Colonel 
Mundy)  says  : — "  In  the  streets  the  stranger  sees  less  of  the 
penal  features  of  the  place  than  might  be  expected.  Possibly 
every  other  person  he  meets  on  the  wharves  and  thorough- 
fares may  have  been  transported  ;  for  the  population  of  the 
island  has  been  thus  centesimally  divided  : — free  immigrants 
and  born  in  the  colony,  46  per  cent. ;  bond  and  emerged  into 
freedom  51  per  cent;  military,  aborigines,  &c.,  3  per  cent. 
But  there  is  of  course,  no  outward  distinction  of  the  classes 
except  in  the  prisoners  under  probation,  who  are  clothed  in 
the  degraded  grey  or  grey  and  yellow,  according  to  their 
crimes  and  character.  And  these  men,  being  confined  either 
within  walls  or  in  distant  stockades,  or  being  marched  early 
in  the  morning  to  their  place  of  work  and  back  again  at 
sunset,  fall  but  little  under  the  observation  of  the  public. 
Now  and  then  may  be  seen,  indeed,  the  painful  spectacle  of  a 
band  of  silent,  soured  and  scowling  ruffians — some  harnessed 
to,  others  pushing  at,  and  another  driving  a  handcart,  with 
clanking  cliains,  toiling  and  sweating  in  their  thick  and  dusty 
woollens  along  the  streets — each  marked  with  his  number 
and  the  name  of  his  station  in  large  letters  on  his  back  and 
on  his  cap.  Here  a  gang  may  be  seen  labouring  with  shovel 
and  pick  on  the  roadside,  or  sitting  apart  breaking  up  the 
road  metal;  but  there  is  no  earnestness  or  cheerfulness  in 
this  compulsory  labour ;  and  accordingly,  however  active  and 
ruthless  these  fellows  may  have  shewn  themselves  in  the 
commission  ol  violence  against  their  fellowmen,  they  are 
most  merciful  to  the  macadam,  only  throwing  a  little 
tempcMrary  energy  into  their  action  when  the  appearance  of  a 
carriage  or  a  horseman  suggests  the  possible  advent  of  some 
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person  whose  duty  or  pleasure  it  may  be  to  keep  them  up  to 
their  work.  As  for  the  convict  sub-overseer,  who,  one  of 
themselves,  is  appointed  without  pay  to  coerce  the  rest — no 
very  active  control  can  be  expected  from  him." 

After  referring  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  Van  Diemen^s 
Land  by  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  (1803),  the  writer 
continues  : — "  Thus  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  a  child  of  Botany 
Bay,  bom  when  the  latter  was  still  in  her  teens.  The  babe 
of  grace  continued  to  thrive,  although  very  nearly  starved  to 
death  in  its  earlier  days  while  still  at  nurse  xmder  the  elder 
colcMiy — kangaroo  flesh  being  then  greedily  bought  at  1/6  per 
pound,  and  sexweed  becoming  a  fashionable  vegetable  for 
want  of  better  food.  After  about  three  years,  however,  cattle 
and  sheep  were  introduced  into  the  island  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  were  found  to  flourish  exceedingly  wherever 
the  most  moderate  amount  of  care  was  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  ports  being  closed  against  any  but  king's  ships,  the 
colony  received  but  few  recruits  except  by  successive  drafts 
of  doubly-distilled  rogues  from  New  South  Wales.  After  a 
few  years,  however,  the  interdict  against  commerce  was 
removed;  many  militay  officers  serving  there  settled  down  on 
grants  of  land;  a  considerable  band  of  emigrants  was  brought 
by  the  Government  from  Norfolk  Island,  when  that  place  was 
sekcted  for  a  penal  settlement ;  treed  prisoners  increased  and 
multiplied,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  interior ;  but  no 
direct  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  occurred  before  1821, 
when  a  census  being  taken,  the  white  population  was  found 
to  amount  to  7000  souls.  In  1824  a  supreme  court  of 
judicature  was  established  from  Home — Judges  having 
hitherto  been  sent  from  Sydney  to  hold  occasional  sessions 
at  Hobart  Town.  In  the  same  year  having  obtained  her 
majority,   she    petitioned    for    release    from    the  filial    ties 
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connecting  her  with  Sydney ;  and  in  1825  she  was  by  imperial 
fiat  erected  into  an  independent  colony.  The  progress  of  the 
island  has  been  surprisingly  rapid  ;  although,  like  New  South 
Wales,  its  prosperity  as  a  colony  has  been  chequered  by 
occasional  reverses.  ....  Money  must  have  been 
plentiful  in  1835,  when  a  piece  of  land  at  Hobart  Town  was 
sold  for  ;^3,6oo  per  acre.  ...  In  the  census  of  1847  the 
population  had  reached  a  total  of  70,164.  Among  the  actual 
convict <lass  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  was  very  great 
as  shewn  by  the  following  official  returns : — *  Of  the  ticket-of- 
leave  holders  the  males  are  five  to  one ;  of  the  prisoners  in 
Government  employ  eight  to  one ;  and  of  pass-holders  in 
service  also  eight  to  one.  In  other  words,  the  males  are 
29J  per  cent,  and  the  females  only  5  per  cent. ;  making  a 
(SfFerence  between  the  sexes  of  24^  per  cent,  in  this  class  of 
the  populatic«i.  On  the  31st  December,  1858,  the  convict 
population  was  25,459,  of  whom  40  per  cent,  held  tickets-of- 
leave,  48  per  cent,  were  pass-holders,  and  12  per  cent  were 
under  probation  of  sentence.*  .  .  .  Tasmania  is  a  more 
musical  alias  adopted  by  the  island.  It  has  been  given  in 
titular  distinction  to  the  first  bishop.'* 

During  his  visit  Mundy  was  accompanied  by  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  periodical  inspections  of  the 
several  hospitals,  probation  stations,  and  the  female  convict 
factory  at  the  Cascades,  and  he  thus  describes  some  of  the 
sights  that  opened  before  him  : — 

**  The  Cascades  factory  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Wellington,  wedged  in  a  gully  between  hills.  The  buildings 
are  enclosed  within  a  high  wall,  with  barred  gates  and  vigilant 
turnkeys  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  gaol  in  every  respect,  according  to 
the  respective  deserts  of  its  inmates.  We  were  received  at 
the  entrance  by  the  matron,  a  dignified  lady  who  looked 
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quite  capable  of  maintaining  strict  discipline  whether  in  a 
public  or  in  a  merely  domestic  establishment.    From  her 
hands  we  received  in  due  military  form  *  the  morning  state ' 
if  her  garrison — ^which,  as  it   appeared,  amounted  to  730 
women   and   130  infants.     In  turn  we  visited  the  several 
eourts,  solitary  cells,  the   hospital,  refectories,  dormitories, 
and  lavatories.    In  one  yard  was  formed  up  for  our  inspection 
in  hollow  square,  seventy  or  eighty  women-^pen  to  be  hired 
as  servants.    These,  as  we  were  informed,  were  the  better 
conducted,  and  the  pregnant  women.    In  another  court  were 
a    strong    division    of    more    troublesome    and     notorious 
characters,  who  were  under  restraint,  and  not  permitted  to  go 
ilito  service.    The  uniform,  a  very  unbecoming  one  to  the 
person,  however  becoming  <o  the  station  of  the  wearer,  is  a 
white  mob  cap  and  a  dress  of  grey  duffle.    As  we  passed 
down  the  ranks  the  poor  creatures  saluted  us  with  a  running 
lire  of  curtseys,  and  a  dead  silence  was  everywhere  observed. 
In  a  large  exercise  yard,  with  an  open  shed  in  the  centre 
.affording  shelter  from  the  sun,  we  found  some  sixty  women 
with  as  many  babies  from  two  years  to  two  days  old — women 
and  children  were  all  silent !     One  would  have  thought  them 
^1  deaf  and  dumb ;— never  was  I  before  in  so  numerous  a 
nursery — I   hope   I   never  may  again !     The  children  were 
mostly    healthy  and    pretty.    As  for  their  mothers — there 
must,  I  suppose  be  a  good  deal  in  dress  as  an  element  of 
beauty,  for  I  scarcely  saw  a  tolerably  pretty  woman  in  seven 
hundred.    Some  of  the  females,   I   found,   were  the  hired 
nurses  of  the  establishment — not  the  mothers  of  the  children. 
€tf  these  latter  many,  it  appears,  merely  enter  the  factory  to 
deposit  their  *  kid-forlorn,'  and,  when  sufficiently  recovered-, 
iretum  to  service  in  the  town  or  country  in  the  district  to 
which  their  ticket  or  pass  extends,  and  not  a  lew  re-enter  its 
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wal^  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  requirf  ags^ip^ 
obstetric  ftssistancc.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  many  of  tb<^ 
poor  brats  will  never  know  their  own  fathers ; — their  i^othei^ 
pprhaps^  know  them  no  better ;  and  many  of  the  wretchecjl 
little  ones,  in  the  hand^  of  the  nurses,  wiU  never  knipw  ei^l^er 
parent.  The  public  consoles  itself  with  the  dry  fact  4hat  t;la^y 
will  all  come  \ntp  the  l^ibour  market.  A  i^J^g^  w^  Wf^^ 
allotted  to  th<^  midday  sleep  of  the  poor  little  babes.  It  w^^ 
rather  a  pretty  sight  ^  a  father  (of  none  of  them)  t9 
contemplate.  There  were  a  scor^  or  so  of  w<>odenr  crib?,  ifi 
each  or  which  lay  two,  three^  or  four  innocents,  stowed,  away 
bead  and  tail,  like  sardines  a  VhuiU  ;  while  others  were  ci^rUijig; 
about  like  a  litter  of  kittens  in  a  basket  of  straw,  AIL  ^c^ 
wonderfully  good^ — chie^y,  I  sud|pect,  because  there  was  np 
anxious  mamma  nor  fus^y  nurse  coi^istantdy  soliciting  them  to 
do  so. 

"The  visitii^-sui^c^n  ot  tlife  establishment^  wtR>mJi 
accompanied,  had  found  it  necessary  to  prescribe  haUiration? 
and  gentle  medical  treatment  te  a  certain  turbulent  iewoi^^ihf 
prisoners-;  and  as  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  his  fair  bul 
fierce  patients  meditated  a  remonstiranoe  when  itrcame  t9 
their  turn  to  be  visited;  and  as  there  was  little  doabt  thif^ 
appeal  would  have  taken  a  Billingsgate  form,  the  prudes^ 
medico  postponed  hearing  it,  which,  I  confess,  was  to  me^ 
great  relief.  This  was  on  his  part  a  merciful  as  well  as  a 
discreet  step,  because  the  half-rations  of  the  insurgetlts  woiJd 
assuredly  have  been  further  reduced  to  bread  and  watof 
discussed  in  silence  and  solitude — a  thing  no  woman  lov^h« 
Forty-eight  hours  of  this  kind  of  single-blessedness,  with  tii% 
above  meagre  diet  and  a  prescription  sUghtly  productive  <tf 
nauseai  occasions,  it  is  said,  a  prodigiously  soothing  efffd 
upon  ladies  a^cted  with  gross  health  and  fiery  temperaments. 
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Coing  akmg  the  avenues  of  solitary  cells,  there  was  a  great 
^mlocking  of  massive  doors,  and' a  questioning  of  «  Have  yon 
any  complaints?'  1  only  looked  into  two  or  three.  Onfe 
Wtomn  w^  carding,  another  combing  wool.  A  third'dell,  ott 
<b«Sftg  bpened,  I  found  to  be  completely  darkened ;— it  seemed 
empty,  so  I  passed  within  the  door  to  examine  its  con* 
etruction.  It  looked  like  the  den  of  a  wolf,  and  I  almost 
MMte<Lback  when. from  the  extreme  end  of  the  flodr  I  found 
^a  padr  of  bright,  flashing  ey6s  fixed  on  mine.  Their  oWfii^t 
'^ote  «ftd  took  a  step  or  two  forward  ;  it  was  a  smaH,  slight, 
«nd  quite  young  girl — very  beautiful  in  featune  and  com- 
plexion— ^but  it  wa«  the  fierce  beauty  of  the  wild  cat  I  I'arti 
a  steady  married  man,  of  a  certain  age — but  at  no  period  of  my 
Itfe*  would  I,  for  a  trifle,  have  shared  for  half  an  hour  the  cell  df 
^hskt^steek  little  savage ;  for  when  she  purred  loudesM:  !  shouM 
hat^  bfefen  most  afraid  of  her  claws !  As  the  heavy  dbor 
^dattimed  in  her  face,  and  the  strong  bc^s  shot  into  tftc  grooves, 
tlte  trtrnktey  informed  me  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
refractory  and  unmanageable  characters  in  the  prisoh.  •  . 
.    .     I  had  no  more  stomach  for  soBtary  cells  that  day. 

*•  Ottt  of.  the  great  yards  of  the  factory  was  devoted-  to 
kuniireds  work.  Squads  of  women  were  up  to  their 
shOHlders  in  suds — carrying  on  the  cruel  process  of  wringing 
—or  displaying  their  thick  ankles  as  they  spread  the  linen 
over  the  drying  lines.  The  townsfolk  may  have  their 
washing  donehere  at  1/6  per  dozen,  the  money  gtring  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  institution.  I  was  pained  to  see  so  many 
very  youthful  creatures  in  this  yard — delinquents  in  theiir 
^earlieit  teens  ;  debauched  *ere  the  pith  had  hardened  in  their 
•Httle -bones.  We  had  a  glimpse  of  a  ioom  full  of  semptresses, 
m6sl  of  them  employed  on  fine  wcMrk.  It  was  not  impossible, 
the-  mittfOh  Said,  that  some  of  the  elaborate  shirt-fronts  we 
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should  see  at  the  Government  House  ball  this  evening  had 
been  worked  in  this,  and  washed  and  'got  up'  in  the  las^ 
wai:d.  A  rougher  fabric,  done  by  the  less-skilled  prisoi;iers,  is 
a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  tweed,  only  used  for  prison-dresses* 
•  •  .  .  The  cleanHness  of  the  prison  was  almost  dazzling, 
jaind  the  order  and  discipline  appeared  faultless." 

There  were  other  factories  besides  that  described  by" 
Mundy,  and  a  newspaper  report  on  loth  January,  1851,  gave 
the  following  statement  of  the  niunber  of  female  pass-holders 
awaiting  hire: — Hobart  Town  Brickfields  Depot,  2761; 
Cs^cades  Factory,  176 ;  New  Town  Faurm,  71 ;  Launceston, 
Factory,  38  ;  Ross  Hiring  Depot,  49. — Total  610. 

Mundy  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed  on  his  way  to  Eagle  Hawk  Neck.  "  This 
post/'  says  he  "  by  reason  of  its  somewhat  unique  feature — ?l 
linu  of  canine  sentries — is  one  of  the  lions  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  On  either  shore  of  the  inlet  nmning  up  to  the.  station 
there  is  a  chain  of  huts,  each  containing  a  constable  and  hi^ 
dog,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  runaways  by  swimming  this 
arm  of  the  sea — a  desperate  measure,  since  the  fugitive 
fortunate  enough  to  evade  the  tipstaff  and  the  mastiff  would 
hare  to  battle  the  watch  with  an  outlying  picquet  of,  sharks 
abounding  in  these  waters..  It  was  related  to  me  tha^,  on  one 
occasion,  four  prisoners,  good  swimmers,  led  by  a  notorious 
black  named  Jacky,  attempted  to  cross  from  a  headlan4 
called  Sympathy  Point  to  Woody  Island,,  and  thence  to 
Forester's  Peninsular.  The  Englishmen-r-perhaps  because 
their  fair  ^in  acted  as  whitebait  for  the  sharks — were  one 
and  all  seized  and  devoured  by  these  tigers  of  thade^p  ;  the 
native  made  good  his  landing,  but  was  afterwards  retaken. 
No  sooner  came  we  in  sight  of  the  low,  sandy,  spryb-grown 
isthmus  which  cuts  across  the  head  of  the  inlet,  than  our  ears 
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were  saluted  by  the  bay  of  the  deep-mouthed  dogs,  and  as 
we  walked  up  the  pier  towards  the  guard  room  at  the  end  of 
it,  they  all  joined  in  a  grand  chorus,  including  three  or  four 
videttes  stationed  on  little  platforms  laid  on  piles  in  the  water* 
Two  armed  sentries  are  posted  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
neck,  the  one  on  the  ocean  side  of  it — in  Pirate's  Cove — the 
other  on  the  inlet  side  of  it.  The  dogs,  each  chained  to  a 
post,  with  a  barrel  for  a  kennel,  and  a  lamp  to  illuminate  his 
night  watch,  connect  their  two  biped  feUow-sentinels,  and 
OHnplete  the  cordon.  The  dogs  were  generally  of  a  large 
rough  breed,  mongrels  of  the  most  promiscuous  derivation, 
but  powerful  and  ferocious.  One  of  the  family,  who  was 
permitted  to  roam  at  large,  amused  himself  sometimes,  and 
kept  his  teeth  and  temper  in  practice  by  running  into  the 
shallow  and  fighting  with  the  sharks :  and  he  not  unfirequently 
succeeded  in  dragging  them  ashore.  There  are  fourteen  dog$ 
*on  the  chain '  at  present. 

'^Passing  Woody  Island  and  Sympathy  Point — ^the 
settle  of  the  fatal  swim  before  mentioned — ^we  came  to  an 
anchorage  for  the  night  just  aft«r  dusk,  ofif  a  small  stati<Hi— 
nameless  as  far  as  I  know — at  the  head  of  Norfolk  Bay, 
whore,  there  being  no  accommodation,  we  slept  on  board.  A 
commissary  (^cer,  ndio  resides  here  in  all  the  solitu4e 
permitted  him  by  a  wife  and  six  children,  came  off  and  kindly 
undertone  to  arrange  for  our  passage  to  Port  Arthur  in  the^ 
morning,  by  railway.  *  By  railway !'  exclaims  the  reader,  *  a 
railway  at  the  Antipodes  ?'  Yes,  by  railway— not  propelled 
by  steam  power,  however,  but  by  human  thews  and  sinew9^ 
and  in  the  sweat  of  the  human  brdw !  At  */  p.m.  we  landed 
on  a  rough  pier  of  timber,  upon  which  the  rail,  or  rather  the^ 
-wooden  tram^way,  abuts  ^  and  in  the  middle  of  the  drewry 
Vitie  settlement,  which  consists  of  the  ccmimisd^'s  quat^iis 
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and  a^  fpwr  hut^>  we  fop«4  *  po^pte  of  tow  |nH?ka;fiei  )6*W 
^wheeJs- !*ith  tw«>  bfeoeb^  itt  tmhf.wdi  -^miing  lieitr.*h«Jir 

yeHkm   gaicb^  jan#th|5r*   in    fff^y    ijftT^rieg^*^,    b#Rg    }^ 

^-4^,  and  i,  ^  i5*a  <mf,  ^pd\  two  t^r^yy,  H^e^hty 
^gdnAtenenifttQ  ti^p  ,<ttltff>  yppji  J^,  tji^  ^fi%cffif9B^,a4m4 
'ceEtaiii  bars  crossing  th^  iftrpftt  e^ni  itapk  ^f  U3ke<:a|?^Fiftg)eS|^n{Ji 
lEtftef  puirfiing  ih»m  ^w^  grent  t^.  up  a  con§i<Jer^bl^^  Pjl#l^ 
jeacfaedtthfttopyof  ft.i<^g^  di^c^t,  wb^r%  getting  up;  sl^e^^ 
4lwy  iattted  dehvE  al:  a.  :t|emftodiQ*is  sp©ed-*^rie»>§QdQii% 
itiie^  to  lady-like  MrVmr^tiifi  -^ainft  f^mo^  ^eirrj^flW^ 
clinkitig  and  clanking  as  tlw^y  tJrotfccrf.  aJollg;  ftnA.as,§oqffi  ^ 
tHe^ua^MBtges  in  iriidur  heaiflloiig^ace  down  ith^Aili/eifcefi^^ 
-tlMil  posaibitt  speed  «f'lthat^  d<Jwe«t  «f:  ^  fpifltabi  ft¥^c9i.  ft 
word  from  their  leader  the  runners.  JoaapB^  tjpdn  the  sides  of 
thetrU^ks'inr^itlurr^apldjaant  ptdaimiiSycwfiih  tbeipa^^engers, 
liSid^  at^y  we  all  weotj  bondasiiQa  and  irtemen^  Jolting  aod 
'svf^^ng  iti^  fnanuier  ^J^uLt  flmaclm^.  ^c^piewhat  ibo  .wwjh  id 
'<fh«  i^-^-^^^Vtike  Ae  bihdttfi96t/-^^faltlioQgh  a  ma&oiittuiii^ 
^ehi&d>  «diftriV^  mor^  and  issS)  tockx:k  a  whed:  wii^:  jl 
W(]f6ii^ii  dr6W-bar  when^iheilfssefint  became  &o  rapid  as  to 
6iM  idr  Ttoonstcatnooi  AcoAdoAs  Juaxre  not  iih&»q[ueiilly 
-^Ji^ciirred  l^hto  traAfcettfeEa^by  tl^isinail  Jtayje  fflicourag^):«r:iiot 
f6rb4dd(»,  tha  mail  to  !a|raAidon  iixt  trucka  ta  Jtl^  mm 
m<imsmiim  down  the  l;ills^  S>r  iim!»  ^rt  6eyota\  shar^b 
tm^i^  in  Jthe  Hi&b,  and.  th^  .tramway  is  of  thp  coBghei^ 
4^6mtiuciAon.  Qc<tisioha%^ .  peibapd,  ihtsa  oo^stzesrhave:  oot 
Ik^il  putiefy  iuKndexital  wfaen  travellers  obndi^oh^  to  tin 
IMftiVe  powers  iUaire  iilleci  into  their  hands.  iOne  <tf  tbe 
ll^hcst  piibtteaoffioers  ofiJtheodkMijr  met,  as  I  was  itold,  jitiA 
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a  tremendous  upset  on  this  railway.  Rolling,  without  much 
dsuxMagt^  into  thedkcb,  he  was  picked  up,  *  ie9^  atqm  rotnninsy^ 
1^  the  ^eanairy  bir^s/  who  placed  him  upon  his  legs,  and 
Amidi^  a  thousand  expressions  of  contrition  set  to  work  to 
btush  the  dkt  off  his  clothes,  and  s^  officfous  were  <th^,  that^ 
on  M!&  first  reference  to  his  pockets  neither  watch  nor  purse 
weretobelouttdi 

*Mlalf-way  we  halted  at  a  police-station-^not  to  take  in 
water  for  the  engines,  but  to  grease  the  wheels  aradbveeitke 
the  meti--aiid  then  proceeded  witb  i«newbd  vigour.  The 
di8taiice^6tm}^oui!istanihg|K)int  in  N<Mi(0^  Bay  tal^ng  Bay, 
an  arm  irf^Port  Anteftry  ty  «hc  jraiiw^,  jtnay.  be  fii^e  or  stx 
i^vile^  llu U  Moidtimesg^formed  iai  halfr^ii4»aur  ^  'but  to*d|t)c 
Itavic^  a  nervous,  passgngef,  the  meii  5id  not  put  forth  thekr 
best  speed*  IHie  tramway,  ako^^ide  of  which  there  ie  a 
btficge^road^  lays  through  a  fcttiest-tiiiact  of  the  most  splendkl 
tin^berWholfy  wild  add -unde^red,  the  largest  ttves  bett^  the 
blue  'gum  fbr  whidK  the  idand;  is  faaboiis*  Our  modet«of 
loraveOing  through, l^^ne  forest  was  :not  prodjsely  Quch  aa 
tbraiddto^xir  Enjoyment  o<<  the  soetter-^indeed,  itjarred  most; 
distressii^iy  on  my  feelmgs;  for  our  poor  beasts^of  burdea^ 
at  tiieefldxof  the^faject  seemed  terribly  jado^  aad>L  saw:ene 
of  ^em  continualiy  trying  to  shift  the  irons  from  a  galled 
sp6t  on  his  ankle.  Returning  by  this  same  route  in  the 
afternoon,  we  w^e  requested  by  the  head  man-  to  halt  a  few 
minates  for  the  men  to  get  sc»n^hing  to  eat.  The  overseer 
tnM  us  that  these  men  had  breakfasted  at  four  in  the  morning 
at  Norfolk  Bay,  had  nm  ap  the  trucks  with  half  a  ton  of 
cations  to  Long  Bay,  and  had  returned  to  Norfolk  Bay  for 
our  party  by  half  past  six.  ....  The  men  employed 
cm  tJais  tramway,  whSch  is  noore  used  for  the  transport  of 
stores  and  provi^ons^than  of  passengers,  are  under  sentence 
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of  hard  labour,  and  those  who  are  young  and  active  enough 
tt)  go  .the  puce  prefer  it  toother  task-wortc-^^hiefiyi  I  suQpect» 
l^ecause  many  passengers,  in  flagrant  breach  of  the  convict 
rules,  bestow  some  small  jreward  on  the  wretiched  dragsmenr 
\»hereby  they  are  enable  to  procure,  tobaicco— the  grand 
desideratum  of  all  prisoners,  and  other  triflvig  Jl|ixiprie3  the 
value  of  which  a  man  never  fully  knows  until  they  are 
unattainable* 

"  The  penal  township  of  Pori  Arthur  is  the  headquarters, 
!)oth  military  and  convict,  of  the  peninsular.  Th^te  are  at 
present  about  350  prisoaei^  and  the  ganrison  conidsts  of  a 
captain  and  seventy  grenadiers  of  the  ggth.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  find  in  Port  Arthur  all  the  glooi^y  attributes  of  a 
huge  donjon.  I  expected,  and  I  believe  wished,  to  see  the 
features  of  nature  and  the  institutions  of  man  frowning  in 
grim  and  dreary  concert  on  the^>ot  expressly  selected  for  the 
punishment  of  Britain's  blackest  malefactors-r-one  half  of 
whom,  perhaps,  ere  the  criminal  law  of  England  was  amended 
(or  diluted)  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds  onr 
the  scaffold.  There  is,  however,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the 
Bastile  in  the  aspect  of  the  town  of  Port  Arthur — ^nothing  of 
the  desert  waste  where  the  felons  of  other  nations  are 
condemned  to  linger  out  their  hopeless  Hveg.  *  .  .  ,  We 
saw  the  cooking  and  baking  fot  the  prisoners ;  and  better 
boeadjand  meat  and  more  savoury  broth  were  never  served 
up  at  an  English  3^omaa's  table ;  half  as  good  never  to  that 
of  the  English  labourer  on  Sunday,  not  tO  the.  Irish  cottet 
twice  a  year.  We,  walked  thtough  the  priscmera'  refeotarjs 
at' their  dinner ^hour.  They  .were  sitting  quietly  at  their 
tables,  while  one  of  each  dozen  divided  the.  food  into  shares^ 
fcjwas  told— whether  iik  jokeor  an  earnest  way  he  doubtecbtr 
that,  if  I  waited  until  the  meal  was  over,  I   should  see  a 
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waiter  going  round  with  pipes  and  tobacco  for  such  of  the 
gu66tjs  who  desired  a  whiff  of  Virginia.  ....  We  next 
viMted  an  admirfeible  edifice  neatly  finished  at  vast  expense 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  silent  and  solitary  system.  There 
are  long  galleries  of  <  separate  apartments,*  as  they  are 
delicately  teamed ;  courtyards  where  the  prisoners  are  brought 
out  one  by  one  to  take  their  exercise  under  the  eye  of  a 
constable ;  and  a  chapel  so  fitted  up  that  each  man  will — like 
a  prebend  or  a  horse,  have  a  stall  to  himself,  and  s6 
constructed  that  he  can  see  no  one  but  the  parsons  and  the 
constableis.  The  prisoners  not  in  solitary  confinement  are 
marched  to  church,  and  have  large  pews  or  rather  pens  fot 

their  accommodation The  present  or  probation 

scheme  has  for  its  main  features  the  blending  correction  with 
instruction  moral  and  religious,  a  careful  classification  of  the 
prisoners,  rigorously  enforced  hard  labour,  and  solitary 
confinement  under  unblinking  surveillance,  for  the  hardened 
and  refractciry ;  with  the  lash,  Norfolk  Island  and  the  gibbet 
for  the  utterly  irreclaimable.  On  the  other  hand,  milder 
treatment  for  mitigated  criminals,  and  for  the  well-conducted 
thecertaiitt  prospect  of  the  pass,  the  ticket,  and  the  still  larger 
booh  of  conditional  pardon,  after  periods  of  servitude 
graduated  according  to  the  sentences  and  conduct  under 
sentence.  According  to  the  present  scheme  the  prisoner  at 
no  period  is  compelled  to  work  without  payment,  except 
while  his  own  bad  conduct  past  or  present  restricts  him  to 
the  government  establishments.  On  the  first  relaxation  of 
Ws  bonds  he  comes  into  the  labour-maricet  on  pretty  nearly 
equal  terms  with  the  free  laborer. 

"Getting  coal  (at  the  mines)  is  considered  the  most 
irksome  and  arduous  branch  of  convict  labour.  The  station 
here,  like  most  others  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was,  until 
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btely,  kept  in  s.ubjectiOn  by  a  millfaMry  g\wd,  A  marrM 
©fficer  was  in  commstod  fdr  some  time,  and  such  was  the 
•^f^cter  of  the  pe^lus  vinmum  amund  Himft  tlaat  the  femaled 
tf  his  fatmily  could  ik^  move  oirt  without  an  esccMt  vl  armed 
men.  Pan-Demons*  Land  wouM  be  almost  too  auld  a  nam^ 
Ipr  a  region  wh^:%  such  a  state  of  things  e^t^d !" 

Speaking  of  the  Male  Penitentiary,  which  he  visited  ooe 
Sunday  afternoon,  Mmidy  says: — "  The  edifice  Js  btiilt  of 
solid  stonei  with  a  formidable  wall  surrou^b^g  i^  and.  is 
situated  within  the  city.  My  fpiend  and  myself  were  most 
civilly  received  by  the  governor  of  the  gagl,  who  straj^tway 
inducted  us  to  the  messroom,  where  the  prisoners  ^i^ere 
attending  an  evening  lecture  by  the  catechist  of  the  pns^su 
This  ofiic^,  standing  in  a  high  reading-de^,  and  s^ectix^g,  a 
subject  from  Scripture  (the  life  of  <>ur  Saviour  was  that  under 
present  consideration)  mingjed  hisr  discourse  witlpr  questiwis 
addressed  generally  to  bis  hearers ;  nor  did  he  fail,  to  mecft  a 
prompt  and  intelligent  repjy,  sometimes  from  two  or  mor^ 
respondents.  All  were  quiet  and  apparent^  att^Mive,  b^iit 
the  answers  came  fr^m  but  few.  A  hyma  was  sung  e^soifi 
good  time  and  tune,  but  the  performers  w^ej  likewise,  a 
S(Qlect  few.  The  worst  glass  of  men,  in  th^i^  x%b|dd  dve§Sy 
were  separated  from  tho^  in  pepper-and-salt,  (who  are  for 
hire  by  private  individiials),  and  these  again  were  $^parate4 
from  a  more  juvenile  class,  the  Parkhurst  lads*  There  [$^^ 
usually  fr<Mp  700  to  looo  men  in  this  prison.  A  fine  rangeof 
solitary  cells  has  just  been  erected*  The  greater  care:^ 
observed  in  the  classification  of  the  offe^del:'^,  in  ord0i5;?to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  the  bad,  by  the  woigse.  The 
labour,  too,  is  apportioned  by  a  scale  elafbor^ely  k^i 
whereby  the  age,  physical  powers,  and  health  jof  each  person 
as  computed    by    the  medical    attendant,   are    taken    into 
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atodoilrif.    At    the  coacioskwi-  6i  the  lecture  tftiBpfiBdn^s 
mstrdied  t^rdugii  a»  Hne  of  <»$nstables  to  their  sle^ping-lbdms 
which  are  built  to  acc6mmb(|ai6  abomt  50  men,  iii  two  tiers 
erf  bertbs— a.  better  irranigemeiit  than  the  old  dofmitof^fes  of 
30a  or  460  persei^  bat  still  I  tMnk  not  sufficient^  divided. 
'Kiere  are  lamps  bujfcin^  s^  night  in  each  room,  alnd  a 
wai<*inmn  with^lfet  sKpp^i®,  having  charge  of  a  certain  set  6f 
rbofns,^  ciieejto  about  the  landmg  places,  maintaining  ^d^ 
aaui  decency  twider  heecvy   penalties.    The  M^retched  gatol 
birds  had  a^  gone  to  robdt  ^  their  respective  nests  ¥^eii  I 
1^0^^  into'sorse  of  the  rooms.     Undeir  former  and  m(»e  lax 
SjfStems,  I  w^  inforil*ed,  the  sh6irt  period  between  ttfttitn^lti 
dftd  falling  i«leep  was  ^nipkyyed^  aiid  perMps  iengthined,  bjr 
tftuftmost  viHanous,  di^stkig,  atid  biasphemous  conversation- 
No  dormitory   of   nunsr— placid    votaries   of  cdibacy   and 
#i%iJSHi — ceuld  have  been  ftior^  silent  and  tram^il  than  the 
fiight-cells   of   these    branded    outcasts;  and    how    is  this 
fiQaaaged  ?     I  really  hai-dly  knew  whether  to  burst  intd  k  fit 
of  ladghter,  or  to  view  with^  admiration  kitd  approval  thfe 
Scene  which  was  enaotifijf  fa-^ch  sle^lng-room.    A  latige 
rfn  oil  lamp  supplied  the^Mfiib^  With  tHghf  j  aAd  Seated  b& 
the  top  of  the  ladder  uMfet  tlic  Ua^p  wjIs^ 'a  inte,  6ii^  of  the 
prisoners,  boeJk  tA  Mn<i,  reading  ^Ic^d^f^a^vig-,  in  shorty 
fcho^  very  luxurious  rogues,  whose  Mads  oii  tlbfr  piflows 
,w«re  turned  towards  the  lector,  to^^fefe^  I    lfhe- '^i^^dh-teadei^ 
We  df  coOTse  selected  fi?6tti  ambrtg  tK^  h^st  educated  iSieh ; 
the  lecture  continues  -from   ei^M    i6  fflftfe  o'clock,   and  is 
credited   to  tlie  peribrfaiers  a^   so  raiuth^  %^td  J*?b6uir  *  6n 
Sunldays  sedous  books  are  alk>tted  ftx^  Ih^end^ur^  lectute^  ; 
on  weekdat^s  subjects  of  general'  Mdt^atf^-  aafdf  'itSuisemeAil 
'iS&^  a  ligl^er  ItiHaby,  probaW^^f^k*'  t^^d  in  its  operattcAf. 
©urift^  the  h^t  or  two  I  pIlMed-tt  *M^  penitehtiai^,  sucli 
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lyas  the  perfect  order  and  silence  observed,  that  I  did  not 
hear  a  word  spoken  except  by  the  officers  mad  attendants. 
It  may  fairly  be  styled  a  model  prison." 

In  the  few  extracts  I  have  given  from  MtmdyV 
**  Antipodes,"  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  social  life  of  the 
metropolis  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  of  life  on  the  island,  and  exhaustive  description 
tjiereof  here  would  doubtless  be  considered  out  (rf  place ;  but 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  some  reference  to  the  habits 
and  customs  of  those  who  represented  respectability  and  were 
not  responsible  to  gaolers  for  every  word  spoken  and  every 
deedd^me»  For  twenty  years  after  the  sailing  of  the  fii^t 
fleet  to  fprm  the  settlement,  the  place  was  almost  desitute  of 
any  of  those  agencies  which  "make  for  righteousness,"  and 
if  there  were  any  teachers  of  morality  in  the  land  their  voices 
were  ijot  heard.  The  Rev.  Robert  Knopwood  was  the  first 
chapl^n,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  devoted  much  time 
to  ministerial  functions.  One  not  unfriendly  writer,  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge,  thus  refers  to  him  and  his  w<Mrk : — 
**  As  he  never  married,  his  exuberant  spirits,  liis  partiality 
for  lively  company,  his  reputation  for  jollity,,  and  hi$ 
preference  for  ladies'  society,  exposed  him,  in  those  days  of 
l^x  morality,  ^o  some  free,  but  not  ill-natured  criticism.  No 
one  accused  him  of  a  want  of  benevolence,  and  all  commended 
Ins  gentlemanly  demeanour.  He  was  fond  of  his  pipe ;  and 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  accustomed  to  dine  at  the 
hotel,  with  his  bachelor  friends,  after  church  on  Sunday. 
When  much  displeased  he,  might  employ  the  language  of  the 
period.  Though  a  clergyman  he  despised  hypocrisy,  aiwi  his 
reputed  saying  was  '  Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do.'  His  manner 
of  reading  the  higher  numbers  of  the  Commandments  furnished 
a  joke   for    the   profane.    He  was  decidedly  popular,  as 
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Charies  the  Second  was,  with  the  lower  classes.  As  a 
magistrate  he  was  not  harsh  in  judgment  nor  cruel  in 
sentence.  To  one  who  complained,  however,  of  thq  injustice 
of  some  penalty,  he  is  reported  to  have  mildly  said  *  Never 
mind ;  take  your  dozen ;  it  will  do  for  another  time.' " 

Mr.  Knopwood  resigned  his  incumbency  in  1823,  and 
retired  with  a  pension  from  the  colonial  fund,  his  place  being 
filled  by  Mr.  Bedford,  who  had  been  an  active  worker  in  the 
London  prisons,  and  who  reached  his  sphere  of  labours  at  a. 
time  when  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  in  high  places 
were  so  vigorous  as  to  threaten  the  complete  disorgani- 
zation of  society,  more  than  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Van  Piemen's  Land  having  encouraged  viciouaiess  by 
themselves  to  a  great  extent  indulging  therein.  Here  is> 
what  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  says  on 
this  subject : — ^^  That  which  ^  peremptorily  called  foK  the. 
reprobation  of  authority,  but  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  the  highest  officials,  was  the  vice  of  lasciviousness. 
Thanks  to  the  despotism  of  penal  discipline,  there  was  little, 
hindrance  to  the  freedom  of  sin.  The  males  were  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  females.  Both  parties  were,  of  course,  with, 
very  few  exceptions,  of  the  prisoner  class ;  and  neither  sex 
was  characterized  by  refinement,  honour,  or  virtue.  Tha 
women  were  certainly  abandoned  enough  without  the 
d^rading  associations  of  their  present  existence,  and  the 
threats  as  well  as  allurements  which  precipitated  their 
further  decUne.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  practice 
of  concubinage,  and  an  illicit  intercourse  approaching  the 
promiscuous.  The  feelings  of  the  newly-arrived  chaplain 
may  well  be  conceived.  He  wept,  he  raged,  he  prayed. 
Instances  are  on  record  of  good  men  being  so  dismayed  at 
the  scenes  of  vice  before  them,  that  they  were  constrained  to 
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rtetite  before  it.  The  pastor  of  Hobart  Tdwn  wis  mStferdf 
sterner  stuff.  Indignation  got:  the  b^ter  of  his  syihjpiilsty. 
His  righteous  excitement  wsis  kindled,  not  against  the  pobi" 
outcast  prisoner,  but  against  the  authoritiisis  in  office^  These 
were  seen  to  live  shamelessly  in  sib.  AgaKist  these  h^ 
thlihdered  ^ith  a  Knox-Uk^  zeal  in  the  dhtitdh  iwliicft  they 
were  forced  in  etiqtiitte  to  attend.  Sii  dto6uhtie'd  ffieB 
guilt  in  Hhi  language  6f  the  old  ieers;  and  uttered  warnings 
inff  jttdgfiiehts  with  the  Energy  6i  ah  Mijaif.  H^  tectfed'  libt* 
lierie.  To  purify  the  lind,  he  appealed  to  the  ek6cutiVe.  If 
a  change  of  heart  could  not  be  s^ciired,  kt  lea^  the  ouivhtrd: 
dhame  of  sin  might  be  removed.  It  wMld  be  ittfcffor  hiW  tb^ 
etiforte  ifie  Seventh  cofaimand  upon  the  dOttviet^,  wheSi  tHfey 
^w  ife6pen  violation  by  thiir  superidifs.  Pfe  found  stii  abiii- 
deddnder  of  his  schemes  of  reformation  in  ^ovetnor  Arthur;' 
tiieii  i^ebently  appointed.  A  Govei'ii'm6nt6rder  was  i^ued^ 
Cbihrtiiandihg  all  officers,  On  pain  of  disnlisial  frorti  puBKc^ 
gei'vice,  to  amend  their  lives,  and  tob6  uftited  in  matriitiony 
V(rith  thoSe^lth  V^hom  they  had  been  publicly  livirig  ih.  sflanie; 
iild  by  >^om,  in  many  cases,  they  had  A  family.  This  strudk 
tetirbr  I'lito  the  community  of  officials.  Th^y;  wished  to  fetatik 
their  position,  but  nOt  to  be  fettered  by  the  marriage  tie. 
Ifhey  conjured  and  they  blustered ;  they  presented  rii^morialsi 
and  they  condemned  th6  tyranny,  but  alt  in  vain;  the  laW 
was  intended  for  obedience.  Then  ihe  malcontents  turfed 
upon  th^  real  author  of  this  invasiort'of  the  rights  of  theSr 
domestic  institutions.  "  They  Sought  to  cdjole  him  in  private ;' 
fhey  insulted  him  in  public!  They  appealed  tollis  g^iife^bsity 
ait'  one  time,  to  his  fears  at  another.  Pf ayfers,  brib^^,  an'dt 
threats* were  all  in  vain.  The  l^ighfitig  CH^^ldin  wAs  hot  *tb' 
b^  driven  fiom  his  entrenchmetits,  nor  sediic^d  from  lils^  Aity. 
tiradually  and  sulkily  the  dfecomfi ted  chiefs  ^ave  in.     Their 
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mistreases  were  made  wives,  and  their  children  were 
l^tinuited  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
^d  the  ch^mj^on  Oif  virtue  attack  those  of  lesser  name^  and 
bring  his  inftijence  to  bear  upon  their  conduct."  The  writer 
closes  hia  ^efeirence  to  this  good  man's  work  by  saying  that 
the  lovers  of  colonial  virtue  will,  never  cease  to  recognise  with 
^atitude  the  }abour§  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bedford,  the  venerable 
chaplfun  of  HoSart  Town. 

Concerpiag  the  prevalence  of  drxmkenness  in  Hobart 
^own  many  testimonies  are  given.  It  is  said  that  at  x)rie 
sitting  ivi.  a  l^yem  six  emancipists  drank  seven  bottles  of 
cherry  and  forty-one  bottles  of  porter;  that  two  women, 
VFat  katherine"  and  "Carrotty  Kit"  undertook  in  a 
drunken  frolic  to  swim  the  river  Derwent  for  a  wager  of  rum ; 
tliat  the  public  executioner  drank  himself  to  death  in  i8'i8 ; 
that  one  of  the  first  Governors  was  styled,  for  his  drunken 
habits,  "  Mad  Davey ;"  that  the  whole  colony  for  weeks 
^nder  one  of  the. early  Governors  was  drunk  together.  The 
editor  of  one  of  the  early  papers  declared,  **Otie  half  61 
those  that  die  in  the  colony  at  the  present  time — ^perish 
directly  or  indirectly  through  drink."  Women  sold  grog  for 
the  officers,  foilowing  the  example  set  in  Sydney,  and  instead 
of  money  the  constables  received  rum  for  their  services,  aU 
^owance  being  served  out  every  quarter  at  the  rate  of  a 
quart  for  each  week,  subsequently  reduced  to  a  pint  per  week, 
as  it  was  found  that  the  constables  becaihe  grog-sellers  and 
thus  interfered  with  legitimate  trade.  One  early  resident  has 
placed  the  foilowing  pregnant  sentence  on  record  t— "  I 
remember  when  I  arrived  here  first,  the  public  houses  Were 
filled  with  convict^  night  and  day,  tippling,  gambling  and 
concocting  robberies.  It  was  often  dangerous  to  walk  the 
streets  in  day-time." 
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From  some  unaccountable  official  neglect,  until  Governor 
Sorell*s  time,  no  secure  night  asylum  was  provided  for  the 
convicts  in  Government  employ,  and  they  were  thus  at 
liberty  to  prey  upon  the  well-disposed  after  working  h6urs. 
It  is  on  record  that  the  night  after  one  of  the'  teadin^gf 
merchants  of  Hobart  Town  had  been  buried  the  silver  ptatef 
was  stolen  from  the  coffin.  Tradesmen  were  in  th6  habit  ol 
keeping  loaded  firearms  at  hand  while  serving  in  their  shopsr, 
fearing  robbery  even  in  the  daytime ;  and  sO  low  was  the 
state  of  public  morals  that  the  Inspector  of  PubBc  Works 
spoke  of  the  existing  depravity  as  being  fearful,  **  unparalleled 
in  any  age.*'  This  was  In  1822,  and  an  EhgUsh  clerg3an2in 
described  the  island  as  "  that  den  of  thievfes,  that  cave  of 
robbers,  that  cage  of  unclean  birds,  that  isthmus  between 
earth  and  hell !"  In  the  earlier  days  the  authorities  litersilly 
'Mstrained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel,"  for  while  they 
themselves  lived  abominably  corrupt  lives  they  issued  most 
stfingent  orders  concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
prihibiting  all  movement  in  the  town  during  the  hours  of 
Divine  service ;  making  carriers  and  drovers  unyoke  their 
bullocks,  bakers  put  out  their  fires,  butchers  stop  killing,  and 
milicmen  cease  their  perambuliations  and  cries^all  ih€ 
practices  forbidden  being  described  as  "  profanations  of  th6 
Lord's  Day,  vulgarly  and  improperly  called'  Sabbath- 
breaking."  Read  apart  from  other  records  these  publid 
orders  would  lead  persons  to  think  the  Van  Demohians  werfc 
a  godly  people,  yet  at  the  very  time  these  Government  oridet^ 
were  promulgated  and  being  enforced,  grog  was  sold  opeiiiy 
by  prostitutes  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers,  scarcely  a  sihgte 
official  attended  public  worship,  and  not  one  in  ten  of  the  laW 
administrators  was  living  with  his  own  wife. 

Sales  of  wives,  both  public  and  private,  we  are  told,  were 
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qqmmon.  One  woman  was  sold  for  fifty  sheep,  another  for 
£$  an4  9. gallon  of  rum,  and  another  for  twenty  sheep  and  a 
(allon  of  rum ;  yet  while  these  thing  yrere  allowed,  no  couple 
could  be  joined  in  "  holy  we41o<:k  '*  without  fii;st  obtaining  a 
Goverimnent  stamped  order.  The  female  convicts  at  one 
titm,  wei^e  common  property.  As  in  the  case  of  the  male 
qonvict^,  the  females  had  no  place  of  night  shelter  provided 
ibr  them  upon  their  arrival,  although  rations  of  food  were 
provided,  and  they  had  to  find  shelter  where  and  how  they 
best  .could.  Bonwick,  whose  voluminous  and  reliable 
sketches  of  life  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  most  valuable  as 
records  of  the  early  days,  referring  to  the  state  of  morals 
ttKisting  at  tjhe  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  says : — '*  Tha^ 
which  was  so  fertile  a  source  oi  vice  was  the  numerical 
disproportion  of  the  sexes.  Very  few  women  came  out  ^s 
prisoners  ya,  the  early  times.  After  a  time  some  good  people 
in  England  sought  to  rectify  the  evil  by  the  shipment  of  free 
but  destitute,  yoimg  women.  The  selection  could  not  have 
Va^n  happy.  A  dozen,  sent  out  by  a  religious  society,  werei 
c^visten^d  by  the  sailors  *  The  Twelve  Apostles ;'  and  Dr. 
Ctiwinghain  informs  us.  of  'a  goodly  proportion  of  that 
cihpi5en  band  being  found  in  a  matronly  way  by  the  reverend 
injector,  who  visited  them  on  arrival.'  One  of  the  female 
uxXQiigi^ants  wrote  thus  to  a  friend  in  England :  <  Out  of  twq 
hUfO^dr^d  and  sixty-eight  that  came  out  with  me,  I  verily 
b^eye  XhaX^  th^ere  were  not  more  than  twenty  who  have  any 
cla^Qi  to .%  good  name,  being  driven  tp  the  most  wretched  and 
tOvithi^Pn)^  ^^bauchery.*  Whjen  the  Government  continued  to 
pQujr  ccmvicjs  upon  the,  devpted  island,  in  spite  of  the 
prptestajtifHtiS'  of  the  free  and  emancipated  inhabitants,  who 
lushed  for  so|ne  more  moral  atmosphere  for  their  children, 
the    social  evils  increased  and    the  hope  of  the  colonists 
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declined.  Petitions  were  presented,  in  1835,  against  this 
ferritle^  scotitge.  The  Antl-Transpoitatfo'6  tlMigufe''wfe 
^fcsequently  orgaini^edr  aiid  an  active  oppdsitfen  Nviii 
presented  to  the  tmpolJtic;  unchristian,  and  mhumfa*  afcts  <rf 
the  Britlsli  (jovemm'ent.  Pektions  to  PatHkmfent,  •  and 
mesmorials  from  Tasmanian  mothers  to  the  ^een  wij*e'ifflfe 
disregarded;  the  fairest  of  isles  was  to  be,  apjjfrtifeiffly,' 
doomed  as  the  dtlst-hole  of  Btitainr  for  ever.  NotWiig  bt* 
the  inexorable  logit  di  evetits  In  the  Attstraliati  5^1d  dSiscA^etf 
stayed  the  hand  of  ttie  niorai  destroyer  of  Tai^hiitifla.'  ... 
The  disproporfibh  'of  sexes  varied  in  yeais,  akk  ^eatft- 
differed  according  to  coiidlifion  and  locality.  Thufe:  "wt  ^nft 
that,  in  1834;  the/relatfon  of  mafes  toietrtal^^in  Mofert 
Town  and  Lauftcestdn  was  as  7  to  5  atmong  fte  ft^eiaHd^f 
to  I  aniong'  the  totid.  But  in  the  ^parsfefy  ^opulatW 
agrrcuitural  dfstribts,  where  male  iabdur  only  v^asi'fetitiired, 
the  proportion  was  remarkably  diflfetent,  being  is  3  to  3  wkh; 
the  free,  and  17  to  r  with  the  bond.  In  tfie^Hole  Mi^d;  <* 
40,283' persons,  11,482  were  females.  One  ikd  «on^qiahinee 
of  this  disproportion  wafe  the  exposure  t)f  womfen  ta^itwoiit^ 
temptation  and  to^rbciotis  viotence.  Pi^e  wbriien,  kfia  ^te 
of  coloniar  families,  w6re  often  severely  tried,  ikiidth^  tidtitiii 
sense  was  blunted  by  the  tone  of  society.  '\\^en  female 
emigrants  \srere  shipped  oiF  from  England  by  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  Mrs.  l?Vy  and  her  friends,  in  the  hope  of  corrtcting' 
the  evils  of  the  island',  and  finding  homes  for  ciestitute  attd 
ill-supported  girls,  the  only  immediate  preceptifele  effect  was 
a  vast  increase  of  prostitution  in  the  streets  of  Hol)iyrt  Town. 
But  the  darkest  fehade  has  yet  to  be  revealed.  It  wduld  i«>t 
be  honest  in  the  historian  to  be  silent  abotit  one  evil  that 
pre-eminently  cursed  the  penal  settlements  oif  Australia  aiid 
Van  £)iemen's  Land,  and  resulting  less  from  the  paucity  of 
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females  than  the  brutal  sensuality  of  men  of  crime,  herded  in 
masses  together,  still  further  to  corrupt  each  other.  By  no 
means  unfrequent  in  the  older  colonial  days  the  vice  of  the 
sunken  cities  of  the  plains  prevailed  more  under  the 
congregated'^  ^rbbatioiL  6jrkteh>- ^hkti .  1^  the  times  of  the 
|^6^*ss^«Sc^?^^trO$^9AVi|C^/^^  .  '  "yl 

Itmgft  ^e^;^qa?ttf^,  ^tb^yeafier  «aau;q^fji;i^ed:ii|f3pi 
Ihf  ^^a^^  astb^ ^^9^;^^  tl^^t  ^Ifi? ;Btat^n^n^.i^  ^solSlily 
true  is  gratifying  to  the  colo^is^,  to  know,  tl&i  h^  i8jp 
Bonwick  could  write:  **Yq|  Ta^mwi^  bap  BiPW  a.l^ger 
Pff)©^ifi|i  ^:  ^vyrcfcrgoing  |>^ple  than  Bugkndj  a  much 
,fe«fifyr)9ern^iOf  6^W^5i|tb  Bchwl  ^^tt^n^wstt^*  and  a  degrfts  qf 
l«i!iy^.  i)«eY§lf»(fe,  spci^l  grc^pei^ity  ^d  even  n$mi 
^yfi^V^nt,    th^    ^MHpri^s    eye^     thpughftU     QOtoafet^ 

A§Jn  .ttex««  ofrNew  Sq«^  Wale$i  th^^sCRrs  o£  jthe4*(J 
.?§J»^W/SPife  fe^vis  t^ntkely  disekppje^rtd^  and  vigcsriwi^^nticmlrf 
J^  in  it^ji/^  bi^t  phases  ^ow  fl0i«ri$h«8  on  the  soil  -ouwiie 
^W^^t^erlminilHy  of  tbe  dack^t  Mq. 
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CHAPTER  KVIII^A  HORRIBLE  STORY. 

JHE  following  confession  of  tlie  convict  Pierce,  murderei' 
and  cannibal  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  taken  from 
.S!»  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1838;— 

Alexandra  Pierce,  Deponent :       • 

Sayeth,  that  he  was  working  with  a  gatig  at  Kel^s 
Basin,  with  overseer  Logans.  Deponent,  Bob  Gretohiili 
Mathew  Travers,  Thomas  Bodenham,  James  Brown,  Bill 
C^:^elius  alias  Kennedy,  John  M^thers»  and  Aleixsuider 
Dalton  made  it  up  for  to  take  a  boat  and  proceed' (from 
Macquarie  Harbour)  to  Hobart  Town;  GreenhiU  being  at 
the  mines  we  had  to  call  for  him,  he  being  a  good  navigator. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  boat  he  put  on  his  jadcet  to  know 
what  we  were  up  to-;  six  c^  us  went  ashore  and  one  stopped 
in  the  boat ;  GreenhiU  took  hold  of  an  axe  and  went  to  the 
hut,  and  broke  open  the  miners*  chest  and  took  all  their 
provisions.  We  then  took  two  buckets  of  water  to  put  the 
fire  out  so  that  they  should  not  make  a  signal ;  we  then 
thought  we  had  all  the  fire  extinguished,  but  when  we  had 
got  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  we  found  we  had  not 
put  it  completely  out,  fo^  we  sftw  the  miners  making  fires  all 
along  the  beach ;  we  then  considered  that  there  would  be  a 
boat  despatched  after  us,  which  prevented  us  going  by 
water ;  we  proceeded  on  a  little  further  and  drew  up  the 
boat ;  we  then  consulted  what  was  best  to  do  with  the  boat ; 
Mathews  Travers  and  GreenhiU  said  it  was  best  to  break  her 
up,  as  we  had  two  good  axes,  which  we  did.    This  prevented 
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US  from  going  to  Mr.  Luca^  and  taking  all  his  provisions,  as 
he  was  going  up  to  the  settlement  that  day  with  oil  from  a 
whale  he  had  killed.  This  we  had  in  contemplation  some 
time  before.  Everyone  took  a  little  something,  either 
provisions  or  an  axe ;  we  then  proceeded  on  that,  it  being 
fine,  to  the  side  of  the  large  mountain,  right  opposite  the. 
settlement ;  we  were  afraid  that  Dr.  Spencer  or  the  Com- 
mandant would  see  us  with  the  spyglass,  the  settlement 
appeared  so  very  plain  to  us,  so  we  agreed  to  lie  down  till  the. 
Sim  would  get  a  little  round  that  we  might  not  be  seen ;  we 
advanced  up  to  the  top  and  kindled  a  fire,  where  we  stopped 
all  night.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  we 
started  and  travelled  on  to  dark  night.  The  next  morning 
we  rose  early  and  travelled  towards  the  east;  we  kept  oflF 
Gordon  River  for  fear  the  soldiers  would  be  after  us;  we 
travelled  through  a  very  rough  part  of  the  country  to  dark 
night.  We  came  to  the  side  of  a  large  hill,  where  we  kindled 
a  fire,  and  there  remained  until  morning ;  we  then  proceeded 
on  through  a  very  rough  country  for  eight  days,  till  we  cam^ 
to  the  side  of  a  large  mountain  ;  we  then  kindled  a  fire ;  we 
were  in  a  very  weak  state  for  provision,  as  we  had  been  out 
for  two  days  before  our  arrival  here.  Little  Brown,  who 
came  back  and  died  in  the  hospital,  was  the  worst  walker  of 
any ;  he  always  fell  behind  and  then  kept  cooeying,  so  that 
we  said  we  would  leave  him  behind  if  he  did  not  keep  up 
better ;  we  kindled  the  fires  this  night  above  all  nights ;  as 
we  were  all  very  weak  and  were  disputing  who  would  get 
wood,  so  everyone  got  some  for  themselves  and  made  their  fire» 
Bill  Cornelius  made  some  tinder  this  night  and  left  it  by,  as 
he  had  some  intention  to  turn  back ;  three  days  before  the 
6ther  tinder  got  wet ;  we  were  very  cold  and  hungry.  Bill 
Cornelius  says  <*  I  am  so  weak  that  I  could  eat  a  piece  of 
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a  man."  The  morniiig  after  this  there  were  ftnir  of  us  for  a 
feast.  Bob  Greenhfll  was  the  first  who  introduced  it,  and  sbM 
that  he  had  seen  the  like  done  before  and  that  it  eat  much 
Iflce  a  little  potk.  Mathers  spoke  out  and  said  it  would  be  a 
murder  to  do  it,  and  then  perhaps  they  could  not  eat  it.  "  I 
will  warrant  you,"  said  Greenhill,  «« I  will  well  do  it  first 
myself,  and  eat  the  first  of  it ;  but  you  must  all  lend  a  hand, 
so  that  you  miy  be  equal  in  the  crime."  We  then  consulted 
who  should  fall.  GreenMll  said  "  Dalton,  as  he  volunteered 
to  be  flogger,  we  wHl  kill  him."  Dafton,  Brown  asd 
Cornelius  had  a  few  bushes  and  madfe  a  littte  break-wind. 
About  three  o'clock  in  theinfimlng  Dilton  was  ableep ;  than 
Greenhill  ran  and  took  4tit  aie  and  struck  htm  bn  the  h^ad, 
and  he  never  spoke  a  worf  aftei* ;  he  €Mled  - — r-%  Mathew 
Travers  with  a  knife  also  came  ^rtdt:ut  his  thfdat,  and  bled 
him ;  we  then  dragged  hita  to  i  distance,  and  cut  dff  Ms 
clothes,  and  tore  out  his  irisfde  arid  cut  off  his  head;  then 
Mathew  Travers  and  Greenhill  put  his  heart  and  liver  on  the 
fti-e,  and  eat  it  before  it  was  right  warm  ;  they  asked  the  rest 
would  they  have  any,  but  they  would  not  eat  any  that  night ; 
the  next  morning  it  was  cut  up  and  divided,  and  each  one  got 
an  equal  share.  We  then  got  on  our  way  a  little  after 
simrise ;  there  was  a  man  appointed  each  day  to  go  in  front ; 
this  man  had  to  cairry  nothing,  but  was  only  to  make  the 
i^ad.  BiH  Comefius  and  Brown  said  they  would  carry  the 
iSn  pots  and  a  little  tomahawk ;  we  had  not  gone  more  than 
a  quarter  oi  a  tnile  frorti  the  fires  when  Brown  and  Cornelius 
were  missing,  we  tum^  round  and  locrfted,  but  could  not  sfee 
irgr  signs  of  therii ;  wii  thto  said  amcmgst  ourselves  that  tfeey 
bad  turhed  bfitck,  as  they  had  Seen  the  Gordon  River,  assd 
^hftt  they  ^^^cnild  hang  us  all ;  we  returned  back  and  stopped 
for  a  quai^er  of  an  hbu^,  but  could  not  see  any  signs  of  thein^ 
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we  then  thought  it  was  no  use  to  go  any  further  in  pursuit  of 
them,  as  we  thought  they  could  not  make  their  way  back» 
We  then  proceeded  on  £Dr  four  days  through  a  bad  coimtry 
till  we  came  to  a  large  river  which  we  thought  to  be  Gordoil 
River ;  we  stopped  there  one  day  and  two  nights  looictng  for 
a  place  to  cross ;  we  fell  two  trees,  but  the  stream  was  so 
rapid  it  swept  them  away  instantly ;  we  tfa^i  came  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  rock  extending  from  the.  o{^x>tite  nde^to 
about  the  middle  of  the  water ;  there  were  two  of  us  could 
not  swim,  Mathew  Traveirs  and  Bodenii^an  ;  three  of  us  srwaM 
ovier  and  cut  a  long  pole,  30  or  40  fset  long,  and  got  on  ihk 
rock  and  reached  over  and  dragged  the  other  two  over  by  this 
means;  we  then  kindled  a  fire  on  the  opposite  side  and 
stopped  there  all  n%ht;  John  Mathers  took  a  purging  and 
begged  that  we  would  remain  a  little  longer ;  so  we  did  stop 
another  n^ht ;  we  then  got  up  the  hill  on  the  oppo^te  side 
with  great  difficulty,  it  being  so  steep ;  it  was  barren  ground 
for  miles  on  the  other  side  of  this  hill.  John  Mathers  had 
the  tinder  in  his  breast,  and  by  some  means  it  dropped  dowil 
into  his  trousers,  and  Mathew  Travers  ran  and  Hfied  up  thm 
axe  and  said  he  wcmld  kill  him  if  he  did  not  give  it  to  him 
immediately ;  we  then  lay  this  night  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  and 
the  next  morning  were  scarcely  able  to  move,  for  we  were  so 
cold  and  wet.  We  then  proceeded  on  for  four  da3rs  through 
barren  and  very  scrubby  ground,  we  th«i  came  to  a  very 
nice  plain  and  agreed  to  stop  there  all  night ;  we  were  all  in  a 
most  weak  state.  Mathews  Travers,  GreenhiU  and  Mathers 
went  to  aside  and  consulted  who  should  be  killed  next. 
Bodenham  did  not  know  anything  about  it ;  then  Travers, 
Mathers  and  Greenhill  came  down  to  the  fire  and  bade  me 
and  Mathers  go  and  get  some  wood,  while  Bodenham  would 
wake  easy ;  Travers  says  "  You  will  hear  it  immediately ;" 
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SO,  in  about  two  minutes  I  heard  a  blow  given,  and  Mathers 
smid  **He  is  done,  Greenhill  hit  him  with  the  axe  and 
Travers  cut  his  throat."  They  laid  him  out  and  Bob 
Greenhill  took  his  shoes  and  put  them  on  himself,  as  his  own 
was  bad.  The  heart  and  liver  was  all  that  was  made  use  of 
that  night.  We  then  though  we  would  take  a  day's  rest  as 
we  had  provisions,  so  we  stopped  another  day  in  the  plains  ; 
we  then  dried  the  dead  body  and  proceeded  on  our  way, 
through  a  marshy  ground,  for  three  days,  bearing  to  our  right. 
We  then  crossed  the  first  western  tier ;  we  could  see  a  great 
distance  from  off  the  top  of  the  mountain.  On  the  opposite 
side  there  was  marshy  ground,  with  a  large  river  in  the 
middle,  and  there  was  very  fine  trees  growing  on  the  banks. 
We  then  stopped  at  the  river  for  one  night,  we  then  went  up 
the  river  side,  bearing  more  to  the  left  for  three  days,  and  we 
saw  many  kangaroos  and  emus,  and  game  of  all  kinds ;  then 
our  provisions  were  all  out.  We  then  said  to  ourselves  that 
we  would  all  die  together  before  anything  else  should  happen. 
John  Mathers  and  deponent  went  to  one  side,  and  Mathers 
said,  "  Pierce,  let  us  go  by  ourselves ;  you  see  what  kind  of  a 
cove  Greenhill  is ;  he  would  kill  his  father  before  he  would 
fast  one  day.'*  We  then  went  on  for  two  or  three  da)rs  after 
this,  through  a  very  fine  country,  and  you  cquld  see  70  miles 
without  any  bush.  We  then  took  and  boiled  some  of 
Bodenham  ;  Mathers  boiled  the  first  and  it  made  him  so  sick 
that  he  began  to  vomit ;  Greenhill  started  up  and  took  the 
axe  and  hit  him  on  the  forehead ;  he  shouted  **  Murder ! 
Pierce,  will  you  see  me  killed?"  He  cut  him,  but  being 
stronger  than  Greenhill  he  took  the  axe  and  threw  it  to  me  to 
keep«  We  then  went  Jon  a  little  further,  to  another  little 
creek  of  fresh  water,  where  we  took  up  our  lodgings  that 
night,  I  went  to  a  little  distance,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw 
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Travers  and  Greenhill  collaring  him,  and  they  told  him  they 
would  give  him  half  an  hour  to  pray  for  himself,  which  was 
agreed  to;  he  then  gave  the  Prayar-book  to  me  and  laid 
down  his  head,  and  Greenhill  took  up  the  axe  and  killed  him. 
We  then  stopped  two  days  in  this  place ;  we  then  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  each  man  getting  an  equal  share ;  we  then 
got  forward  to  the  second  tier  of  mountains  where  we  had  to 
remain  four  days,  from  a  sting  that  Mathew  Travers  received 
in  his  foot ;  his  foot  got  a  little  better  and  we  proceeded  on 
imtil  we  got  over  the  second  tier  of  mountains,  on  the  fifth 
day  after  the  death  of  Math^s.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
second  tier  we  came  to  a  very  large  river,  where  we  made  a 
fire  and  stayed  for  two  nights  and  one  day.  Greenhill  and  I 
went  up  and  down  the  side  of  the  river  looking  for  a  place 
that  was  narrow  as  Travers  could  not  swim.  Greenhill  and 
I  swam  across ;  he  carried  the  axe  and  I  took  a  little  of  the 
provisions  that  remained  ;  we  then  cut  a  long  wattle  and  put 
it  across  to  Travers  and  pulled  him  over  ;  we  then  stopped 
on  the  other  side  that  night ;  we  then  proceeded  on  for  two 
days  aftar  this  through  very  fine  country.  Travers*  foot 
began  to  inflame  and  turned  black,  and  he  said  we  had  better 
go  on  and  leave  hun  there.  Bob  Greenhill  and  I  went  to  get 
a  little  wood ;  he  said  "  Pierce,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  detained 
any  longar,  and  we  will  serve  him  as  the  rest,"  Deponent 
said  "  I  will  not  have  any  hand  in  his  death,"  When  we 
came  back  Travers  lay  flat  on  the  ground  from  the  pain*  in 
his  foot,  he  was  in  ail  appearance  asleep ;  this  was  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  day.  Greenhill  lifted  the  axe  and  hit  him 
Travers^  on  the  head  and  cut  his  throat.  We  then  stopped 
two  days  at  this  place,  we  then  took  all  we  could  with  us  and 
got  on,  inclining  to  the  left,  through  a  very  fine  country ; 
the  weather  was  beginning  to  get  better.    We  then  got  over 
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the  third  tier  of  western  mountains  and  oame  to  another  larga 
river  at  the  jbot  of  the  third  ti^r,  and  we  stopped  there  all 
n%lit ;  the  next  morning  we  got  across  the  rivier,  part  of  it 
we  swam  and  part  waded ;  we  eame  to  a  n^ost  delightful  part 
©f  the  country,  where  there  was  very  kmg  grass.  Gre^ihiil 
began  to  fret,  and  satid  we  would  never  get  to  any  port  with 
his  life.  I  kept  np  my  spirits  ali  along,  and  thought  we  must 
shortly  come  to  some  inhabited  part  of  the  country,  from  the 
very  great  length  we  had  travelled.  I  watched  Greenhill  for 
two  nights,  for  I  thought  he  eyed  me  much  more  than  usuaL 
He  alwa3^  kept  the  axe  under  his  head  when  lying  down, 
*nd  carried  it  on  his  back  in  the  daytime.  One  night  we 
came  to  a  little  creek  between  two  hills,  where  we  kindled  a 
fire.  I  thought  he  had  a  bad  disposition  as  to  me  this  night. 
Near  the  break  of  day  I  found  he  was  asleep ;  I  run  up,  took 
the  axe  from  under  his  head,  and  struck  hind  with  it,  and 
killed  him  ;  I  th^n  took  part  of  his  thigh  and  his  arm,  and 
went  on  for  several  days  after  this  till  all  was  completely  done. 
I  went  on  for  two  days  without  anything  to  eat ;  I  then  toe* 
a  piece  of  a  leather  belt  and  was  going  to  hang  myself,  but  I 
took  another  notion  not  to  do  it.  I  went  on  a  little  farther 
and  saw  a  fire,  and  at  this  fire  were  pieces  of  kangaroo  and 
opossums.  I  picked  up  these  and  eat  what  I  could,  and 
carried  the  remainder  with  me.  I  then  went  on  for  several 
days,  until  I  came  to  a  little  marsh,  where  I  saw  a  duck  and 
ten  young  ones.  I  made  a  leap  into  the  water  j  the  old  one 
^ew  and  the  young  ones  dived  ;  I  stood  in  the  wat^  up  to 
my  middle,  and  up  starts  two  of  the  young  ones  at  my  feet* 
I  made  a  grasp  at  them  and  caught  them  both.  After  this  I 
pnt  up  at  a  little  fresh-water  creek,  about  two  hours  before 
dark.  The  next  day  after  this  I  got  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
looking  all  round  me  I  saw  a  large  mountain,  which  I  took  to 
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be  the  Table  Mountain.  I  could  not  be  convinced  as  to  the 
certainty  of  it,  so  I  went  on  a  little  further ;  I  then  came  to  a 
big  river  at  the  high  plains,  and  travelled  along  it  for  two 
days.  I  came  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  belonged,  tp  Tom 
Triffett,  at  the  Falls.  I  drove  them  all  forward  to  a  scrub 
and  made  a  hold  at  a  large  one,  but  it  carried  me  off  and  I 
was  forced  to  let  it  go,  so  after  thj^t  I  drove  them  up  again 
and  caught  a  lamb,  and  eat  it  raw.  The  hut-keeper  came 
forwaxd  and  said  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  would  not  stop 
immediately.  He  then  put  some  questions  to  me,  and  then 
he  knew  me.  He  carried  the  remains  of  the  lamb,  and  took 
me  with  him  to  the  hut,  and  made  meat  ready  for  me,  where 
I  stopped  three  days,  and  he  gave  me  all  attention.  He  then 
8aid  that  his  master  was  coming  up,  and  I  could  not  stay 
there  any  longer.  He  brought  me  down  the  river  on  the 
fourth  morning,  and  took  me  across  the  river  to  Mr.  Lord's 
hut,  where  I  stopped  a  week ;  he  got  me  rum  and  anything 
that  he  thought  I  could  tal^.  I  made  to  another  hut,  which 
belonged  to  Tom  Farr^U.  I  then  stopped  there  three  weeks^ 
sometimes  in  the  hut  and  sometimes  out  of  it,  I  went  then 
tQ  the  Shannon,  to  Mr.  Risely's  hut,  nine  miles  from  the 
Other ;  the  hyt^eeper  was  not  in ;  I  then^  made  a  fire  when  in 
c^«ne  Davis  and  Cheetham. ;  they  had  be^  in  the  bush  for 
9om0  time  before  lor  stealing  Caserty's  sheep  ;  they  then  took 
me  to  Maqurre's  hut,  which  is  three  miles  and  a  half  ofiV 
when  Paddy  Farrell  and  Maquire  were  there  and  a  little  boy. 
We  stopped  there  till  morning  and  drunk  tea  and  milk.  We 
then  came  to  the  Shannon  hut  again,  and  got  our  breakfast, 
Cheetham  called  me  out  ai;id  asked  me  what  I  was  going  ta 
do.  He  said  if  I  would  come  with  him  h^  would  do  well  for 
me.  He  brought  me  to  a  hill,  where  tjiey  had  a  hut  and  ia6 
ahe^  newly  marked.    They  went  up  tl^e  country  to  bring 
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more,  and  I  stopped  six  days  with  the  sheep  without  anyone 
being  with  me.  We  then  started  with  the  sheep,  to  take 
them  to  the  Lovely  Banks,  when  we  came  on  a  Corporal's 
guard  of  soldiers.  The  soldiers  came  out  of  their  hut ;  we 
then  ran  away,  and  came  to  Bill  Davis'  place.  The  soldiers 
took  the  sheep  to  Captain  Wood's.  We  stopped  at  Davis' 
three  days,  where  I  was  provided  with  a  musket  and  pistol, 
and  kangaroo  knapsack.  We  then  went  to  Green  Point, 
where  we  left  our  dogs  at  Cox's  hut.  We  stopped  there  that 
night,  and  came  to  Stanfield's  garden ;  each  of  us  filled  our 
knapsacks  with  fruit ;  Cox's  man  was  with  us ;  I  first  went 
from  the  Shannon  hut  to  Mr.  Lammas  hut,  at  the  little 
Sugar  Loaf,  as  there  was  an  old  man  there  I  knew.  As  soon 
as  I  went  in  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  there,  and  immediately  knew 
me.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  said  "  Pierce,  I  thought 
you  were  sent  to  the  new  settlement."  I  said  **  No,  the 
Governor  has  forgiven  me."  This  was  the  woman  that  first 
made  it  known  that  I  got  up.  I  then  went  to  my  old  hut,  at 
Rodger  Gavin's  hut,  where  he  had  different  things  planted. 
I  stopped  there  six  days  without  much  provisions,  I  then 
went  back  to  the  Shannon  hut,  where  I  promised  that  I 
would  be  back  at  Christmas.  I  then  went  to  catch  some 
sheep  beloging  to  Rodger  Gavin,  but  the  herdsman  saw  me ; 
he  then  went  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Bill  Comey,  and  they 
pursued  me,  but  could  not  get  me.  I  went  then  to  Captain 
Bligh's  and  got  into  a  cave,  and  I  got  a  sheep  and  skinned 
it  ;  but  I  was  very  near  being  caught.  I  stopped  there  four 
days  and  then  made  to  the  Shannon  hut,  where  Cox's  man 
and  George  Marr  and  deponent  broke  the  fruit  trees,  and 
€ach  of  us  took  a  three-bushel  bag  of  apples  away.  We  then 
stopped  at  the  Cove  House  all  that  night ;  we  then  went  to 
a  hut  at  Bagdad,  where  we  stopped  another  night.    We  then 
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-went  to  a  man  named  Big  Sam,  and  got  a  quarter  of  mutton. 
We  then  came  to  the  Lovdy  Banks,  where  we  sent  in  word 
to  Bill  Davis*  woman,  and  we  stopped  there  three  days.  We 
then  went  to  Davis  at  the  Lagoon,  after  a  black  gin,  who 
was  to  get  four  bushels  of  flour  from  Johnson,  the  stock-keeper 
at  the  first  western  tier;  the  black  girl  was  in  the  hut  and  we 
could  not  get  her  out.  We  dallied  there  that  night,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  We  then  came  to  Mr.  Fryett*s  hut ;  we  then 
awaked  next  morning  and  saw  a  corporal's  guard  coming 
upon  us.  Bill  Davis  snatched  his  piece  and  run ;  Corporal 
Kelly  run  after  Bill  Davis,  and  the  others  stayed  with  us ; 
Kelly  fired  and  missed,  and  Bill  Davis  turned  and  said  **  I 
have  you  in  my  power  now."  Kelly  then  run,  and  cried 
murder,  and  the  other  soldiers  run  up,  and  shot  Davis  through 
the  thigh  and  arm.  The  same  trousers  deponent  still  wears 
that  Davis  had  on  between  the  Shannon  hut  and  the  Big  Lake ; 
there  were  250  good  sheep,  and  different  other  articles  planted ; 
two  good  watches.  No  person  has  been  there ;  deponent  ss^s 
they  are  still  there ;  deponent  says  that  James  Mortimer,  at 
the  Big  Lagoon,  has  got  Mr.  Risely's  two  silver  watches  and 
one  gold  watch ;  he  further  sayeth  that  at  the  Relief  Creek, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  western  tier  of  moutains,  and  in 
this  one  mountain,  there  are  many  things  planted.  When 
we  went  to  the  bush  it  was  all  our  intentions  to  go  to  the 
Falls  and  take  a  big  launch  of  Mr  Lacells ;  we  were  then  to 
rob  Tom  Triffet  and  Mr  Abel  and  another  person,  and  take 
all  their  firearms,  and  cross  to  Brown's  River  to  take  the 
sphooner,  and  to  proceed  home ;  from  that  Benjamin  Jackson, 
William  Jarrett,  and  many  others  were  to  go  ;  we  also  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  go  outside  of  the  Heads  and  stop  until 
some  vessel  should  come  in  sight,  and  go  as  if  we  were  the 
pilot  boat,  and  surprise  them  all." 
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Wheo  this  depraved  criminal,  Pearce,  was  taken  by  the 

military,  there  being  no   proof   against  him  but  his  own 

confession,  which  was  not  relied  upon,  h^  was  returned  again 

to  the  penal  settlement  of  Macquarie  Harbour.    When  he 

was   ill   in   the  hospital   expecting   to  di«  he  made   this 

statement,  and  it  was  taken  down  in.  his  own  words.    He 

absconded  a  second  time  from  the  settlement,  in  iS^j^  with  a 

prisoner    named    Cox»  a   farmer's   labourer;    A   few  days 

afterwards  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities,  but  in 

the  meantime  he  had  murdered  Cox  and  lived  upon  his  body 

for  three  days,  althoi^h  at  the  tii^  he  gave  himself  up  he 

had  some  pork  and  bread  in  hi$  pocket,  and  he  could  not 

consequently  have  done  the  da^k  deed  from  pressure  of  the 

hunger  pangs.     He  also  had  some  iiah  which  he  had  not 

pasted,  sa^ying  that  human  flesh  was  far   preferable.    He 

told  Lieutenant  Cuthbertson  all  the  particulars  of  the  murder 

and  that  he  would  point,  out  th^  unfortunate  remains.    A 

boat  was  according^  dispatched  with  Pearce  early  next 

morning  for  Kii^g's  River,  well  guarded.    After  the  party  had 

Ifanded  and  walked  a.l;>out  400  yards  by  Pearce's  diirectfons, 

the  body  was  foui^d  and  brought  to  the  settteraent  in  a 

foarfully  mangled  state,  being  cut  in  two  s^t  the  middle ;  tl» 

^ad  off;  all  the  flesh  off  the  calves  of  the  legs,  back  of  the 

thighs  and  loins ;  also  off  the  thick  p^  of  the  arms,  which 

the  inhuman  wretch  declared  was  most  deUcious  food.    None 

of  the  intestines  were  tound,  and  Pearce  said  that  he  threw 

them  behind  a  tree  after  having  roasted  and  devoured  the 

heart  and  part  of  the  liver.    One  of  the  hands  was  also 

missing. 

On  being  questioned  why  he  murdered  Cox  he 
said  they  had  quarrelled  about  the  route  they  were  to  pursue, 
and  Cox  being  the  strongest  man  he  was  obliged  to  take  up 
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an  axe,  with,  which  he  knocked  him  down  and  killed  himg 
His  reason  ior  giving  hittiself  up  was,  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
ultimately  escaping,  and  that  he  was  so  horror-struck  at  his 
own  inhuman  coadi*ct  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was- 
about  when  he  made  the  signal  upon  the  b^ch^  and  which 
led  to  his  being  taken  oflF  the  island.  He  had  on  the  murdered; 
man's  clothes  when  brought  back  to  the  settlement* 

On  November  21st,  1825,  Pearce  was  taken  to  Hobart 
Town,  tried  at  the  criminal  court  for  the  murder  and 
executed. 


CHAPTER  XIX.— A  FREE  RUFFIAN. 

!)S  several  references  have  been  made  in  these  stories 
to  a  man  named  Mudie,  noted  for  his  cruelty  to  the 
convicts,  a  short  historical  sketch  of  that  individual's- 
colonial  career  will  not  here  be  out  of  place.  It  will  serve  to 
show  the  sort  of  men  who  fattened  on  the  sweat  an^  blood  of 
their  more  unfc«rtunate  brethren.  Mudie  was  originally  a 
sub-lieutenant  of  Marines,  but  had  b^en  gracioi^siy, 
"permitted  to  retire"  under  circumstances  which  required^ 
the  exercise  of  indulgence  from  his  superiors.  Entering 
into  a  medal-manufacturing  speculation  (commemorative 
of  the  Peninsular  war)  he  became  involved  in  financial 
difficulties  and  as  a  certificated  insolvent  sought  to  better  his 
fortunes  by  crossil^  the  water  to  New  South  Wales,  being- 
assisted  thereto  by  a  wealthy  acquaintance  in  England,  On 
his  arrival  he  secured  a  grant  of  land  at  Patrick's  Plains,  oft 
the  Hunter  River,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  was  able  to  nm  an  extensive  establishment, 
having  on  his  "  plantation  "  between  forty  and  fifty  assigned 
servants.    The  position  of  the  convicts  assigned  to  **  The 
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Major,"  as  he  was  called,  was  an  unenviable  one.  They  had 
better  have  been  on  the  chain  gang,  for  their  master  looked 
upon  them  as  slaves,  only  created  to  do  his  bidding,  and  to 
labour  continuously  at  the  highest  tension  on  poor  food  and 
abundant  lashes.  According  to  his  theory,  convicts  could 
not  be  treated  to  the  slightest  indulgence  without  endangering 
their  usefulness  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  best  of  them 
could  never  be  reformed.  Perpetual  motion  and  perpetual 
punishment  were  the  only  things  favoured  by  him,  and  many 
a  poor  wretch  had  to  serve  him  and  suffer  under  him  for  long 
after  the  original  sentence  of  transportation  in  his  case  had 
expired.  The  lash  was  Mudie's  little  god,  and  he  worshipped 
it  as  a  savage  only  can  worship  a  thing  of  evil,  keeping  it 
alwa3rs  in  motion,  and  never  permitting  the  blood  to  get  dry. 
And  he  boasted  of  his  harshness,  as  though  it  were  something 
whereof  any  man  might  be  proud.  In  a  book  called  ''  The 
Felonry "  which  he  had  printed  (but  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  suppress  on  account  of  its  many  libels)  he  drew 
his  own  portrait.  Speaking  of  the  convicts  as  a  whole  he 
said  "  Nothing  could  wash  their  guilt  or  obliterate  its  brand, 
•  •  •  Regarding  their  punishment  as  a  means  of  deterring 
other  persons  in  England  from  the  commission  of  similar 
crimes,  the  prolongation  of  the  punishment  is  justified  even  in  cases 
in  which  the  reformation  may  have  already  been  accomplished'' 

It  was  right,  of  course,  that  a  man  of  such  pronounced 
ideas  concerning  transportation  and  penal  discipline  should 
be  allowed  fair  opportunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  his  theories 
by  practical  experiment,  and  hence  Governor  Darling 
appointed  him  to  the  magistracy.  As  a  magistrate  and  a 
master  Mudie  practiced  all  he  preached — and  more.  He 
called  his  establishment  "  Castle  Forbes,"  in  honour  of  the 
man  who  had  assisted  him  to  emigrate,  and  here  it  was  that 
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the  bloody  work  was  done  which  made  him  notorious  in  an 
age  of  blopdy  deeds.  The  scenes  which  were  enacted  under 
his  personal  superintendence  have  never  been  fully  described, 
for  they  were  indescribable ;  but  the  residt  of  his  brutal 
treatment  was  soon  made  manifest  in  outrages  and  acts  of 
desperation  by  the  poor  wretches  who  were  the  victims  of  his 
brutality.  At  last  a  climax  was  reached.  Five  of  the 
convicts  at  "Castle  Forbes,"  driven  to  desperation  and 
despair,  seized  firearms  at  the  station,  broke  away  and  took 
to  the  bush,  first  attempting  to  shoot  the  overseer.  The  men 
were  pursued  by  the  police,  captured,  and  eventually  hanged ; 
but  the  story  they  told  in  court  led  to  an  inquiry  being  held, 
and  eventually  Mudie  was  removed  from  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace.  Here  is  what  Judge  Therry  says  concerning  the 
trial  of  the  men : — 

"  Convicts  on  their  trials  for  capital  ofiences  were  usually 
unprovided  with  counsel;  they  had  seldom  (except  cattle- 
stealers,  who  were  a  wealthy  tribe  of  robbers)  means  to  defray 
the  cost  of  a  defence.  In  such  cases,  on  the  trial  of 
aboriginal  natives,  Government  defrayed  the  expense  of 
counsel  for  the  prisoners ;  but  this  provision  did  not  extend 
to  convicts.  There  was  at  this  time,  however,  a  benevolent 
person  in  Sydney,  possessed  of  ample  means,  who,  on 
condition  only  that  his  name  should  not  be  disclosed,  defrayed 
the  cost  of  counsel  on  several  trials  of  convicts  on  capital 
charges ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  happened  to  me  to  be  thus 
employed  as  counsel  for  Mudie's  men.  The  trial  presented  a 
truly  painful  exhibition.  The  men  took  their  places  in  the 
dock,  as  I  too^i  mine  at  the  bar,  in  utter  hopelessness  of  their 
escape  from  conviction.  They  had  repeatedly  declared 
before  their  trial,  and  afterwards,  that  they  would  prefer 
death  to  being  returned  to  the  service  of  their  late  employer. 
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Evidence  of  their  guilt  was  too  transparent  to  admit  of  doubt, 
and  the  only  line  of  defence  that  I  conceived  in  any  way 
available  for  them  was  to  shew  that  their  treatment  had  been 
iuch  as  to  present  some  mitigatory  features  which  might  lead 
to  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  short  of  death.  By  this 
bourse  I,  no  doubt,  greatly  displeased  MucBe,  and  all  who 
identify  the  duties  of  counsel  with  his  private  opinions,  and 
look  upon  him  as  the  approver  of  crime,  and  hot  the  mistt 
defender  of  the  criminal.  The  men  VsTere  fcffed  under  a  local 
ordinance,  called  *  The  Bushrangerfe*  Act,'  whic^  rendered 
them  liable  to  execution  twenty-four  hours  after  sent^ice. 
They  were  found  guilty ;  and  then  ensued  a  scene  in  court 
such  as  is  not  likely  again  to  be  enacted  in  New  South 
Wales,  or  it  may  be  hoped  anywhere.  On  being  csdled  upon 
in  the  usual  solemnity  of  form  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced  upon  them,  Hitchcock,  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  five  men,  said  he  had  no  ground  to  c^er, 
but  he  implored  the  Government  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
their  past  treatment ;  the  floggings  they  had  undergone ;  the 
frivolous  excuses  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
them'  of  their  liberty  after  they  had  served  a  period  that 
entitled  them  to  its  partial  enjo3rment,  by  being  granted 
tickets-of-leave ;  the  bad  and  insufficient  food  they  had 
received;  the  system  of  merciless  infliction  of  the  lash 
throughout  the  district  of  the  Hunter  River.  On  behalf  of 
the  convict  population  he  implored  this  act  of  justice  and  of 
mercy.  He  proceeded  to  denounce  by  name  the  proprietors 
on  whose  establishment  he  alleged  these  floggings  were 
incessant.  Hitchcock  was  stopped  by  the  Court,  and  he 
concluded  by  requesting  permission  that  he  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  might  be  permitted  to  exhibit  their  lacerated  hacks  U  the 
public  gaze  in  Court,  to  show  what  tortures  they  had  endured. 
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This  request,  of  course,  could  not  be  complied  with ;  the  fatal 
sentence  was  passed,  and  th^  were  executed*  The 
Solicitor-General  (Mr.  Phinkett)  humanely  forebore  to  in^st 
on  their  execution  in  twenty-four  hoiurs  after  the  sentence, 
and  assented  to  their  having  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for 
death.  These  prisoners  were  all  young  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty-two.  Poole,  one  of  them, 
was  an  excellent  carpetiter ;  and  two  others  w«-e  mechanics. 
The  whole  scene  caused  a  Judder  that  thrilled,  not  oniy 
through  the  Court,  but  through  the  heart  of  the  aoldny. 
They  died  with  the  same  expressSion  of  complaint  on  theif 
lips  as  those  to  which  they  gavfe  uttetftncfe  on  tfee  tdal/' 

Men  shudder  ds  they  read  of  thetorti^es  inflicted  iipon 
captives  in  Ihe^cM  da3rs  of  ddirkness ;  anid  they  feei^he  hot 
blood  ^  a^ger  tv^  thr<High  their  veins  as  they  read  of  the 
horrible  cruelties  practiced  in  Sib^a.  But  whi^e  can  the 
reader  find  a  more  horrible  tale,  or  a  more  a^cting,  of 
magisterial  brutality  on  the  one  hand  and  passive  suffering 
on  the  other  ?  There  be  wretches  surely  who  have  lived  in 
New  ^outh  Wales,  sitting  in  high  seats  of  honour,*  and 
Wielding  a  power  almost  unlimited,  whose  backs  shall  be 
#M^ped  by  scorpions  of  fire  as  fiercely  as  they  in  their 
ihtiidftSftte  love  of  blood  did  lash  the  poor  mortals  in  this 
sunny  land  when  the  days  of  its  life  were  young.  If  it  be 
impious,  it  is  but  human,  to  feel  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  there  is  a  day  of  reckoning  in  their  future,  and 
that  the  blood  of  the  poor,  hard-driven,  helpless,  forsaken 
manacled  ones  does  not  cry  unheeded  to  heaven  from  this 
earth.  What  a  strong  tide  of  wrath  shall  pour  upon  these 
merciless  wretches  when  the  flood-gates  of  Divine  Justice  are 
let  loose ! 
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The  complaints  of  the  five  men  did  not  fall  upon  ears 
altogether  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  sufferers.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted  by  the  Government,  and  the  result  of  the 
investigations,  to  use  the  temperate  words  of  Mr.  Flanagan, 
*/  was  a  condemnati(m  of  the  mode  in  which  assigtied  servants 
were  dealt  with  at  Castle  Forbes.'*  Mtidie  was  struck  off  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  left  for  England  in  1855.  He 
gave  evidence  before  the  Transportation  committee  in  that 
year,  but  told  so  many  fabulous  tales  of  the  convicts  as  to 
destroy  his  case  entirely.  Portions  of. his  evidence  were 
ordered  to  be  struck  out  by  the  Committee,  and  other  parts 
were  proved  quite  untrustworthy ;  Sir  R.  Peel,  one  of  the 
Committee,  absenting  himself  from  the  inquiry  with  the 
cemark  that  "the  witness  (Mudie)  under  examination  had 
told  such  improbable  tales  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  such 
evideice."  Subsequently  Mudie  came  back  to  the  colony, 
but  the  respect2i>le  classes  of  the  community  shunned  him, 
and.his  power  of  indulgence  in  his  favorite  pastime  having 
been  broken,  he  returned  to  England,  carr3dng  away  on  his 
back  the  niarks  of  a  severe  horsewhipping  which  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  principal  street  of  Sydney,  as  punishment  for  a  libel  upon 
the  3?oung  man's  aged  father.  In  common  with  the  mem<mes 
of  other  notoriously  bad  men,  the  memory  of  Mudie  cannot 
die.    It  must  live  for  execration. 
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CHAPTER  XX.— REMARKABLE  CONVICTS. 

jMONG  the  many  tbowsaads  of  copvipts  sent  to  New 
South  Wales  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  many  very 
good  men  and  many  very  bad  qaen.  It  would  not 
be  by  any  means  a  difficult  task  for  a  vigorous  writer,  having 
the  old  records  before  him,  to  fill  a  bulky  volume  with  personal 
histories  of  remarkable  convicts — histories  full  of  incidents 
aiid  experiences  more  sensational  than  have  ever  appeared  in 
any  work  of  fiction.  I  will  endeavour  to  gather  up  a  few  of 
these  personal  histories  and  present  them  in  as  concise  a 
form  as  possible,  taking  one  or  two  from  the  better  class 
first. 

THE  SCOTCH  MARTYRS. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1794,  shortly  before  the 
advent  of  Governor  Hunter,  there  arrived  in  the  colony  as 
convicts  four  gentlemen,  known  generally  as  the  Scotch 
Martyrs — Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirvfng  and  Margarot; 
and  a  few  months  after  their  arrival  another,  a  Mr.  Gerald^ 
was  sent  to  keep  them  company.  Mr.  Palmer — who  had 
been  a  clergyman — was  under  sentence  of  seven  years,  and 
the  others  under  sentence  of  fourteen  years.  They  had  been 
convicted  of  what  was  called  sedition,  haying  **  stimulated 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  efiect  a  reform  of  Parliament." 
Students  of  Scottish  law  have  always  declared  that  th0 
sentence  passed  upon  these  men  was  illegal,  and  its  harshness 
and  severity  therefore  stand  out  in  bolder  relief.  They  were 
all  men  of  peaceable  lives  and  estimable  characters,  but  no 
merit  could  weigh  with  statesmen  and  judges  of  a  natio|l 
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whose  governing  classes  were  mad  with  excitement  and  terror 
consequent  upon  the  French  revolution.  The  man  to-day 
who  can  effect  a  reform  of  Parliament  is  highly  honoured  of 
his  feBows ;  b^iit  in  tho^  dai^^  tfte  ^ght^  breadi  of  censure 
upon  established  institutions  was  condemned  as  treason»;a^d 
the  thin  iVKo  dix^A  to  hre^ih  it  T^as  deklt  With  a^  a  tricot, 
otiSy  k  shade  lii  criine  bdlow  the  niSih  vfho  plotted  to  t^  tlie 
mbnstrch's  life:  The^  weH-iiieaning,  honest,  outspoken, 
philknthro|)ic  riife'h,  ^Wi6sfe  misfo'rtuiife  it  was  to  betidrn  iti  ati  a^ 
of  fgnoraiice  and  tytaxiiiy  (thei^  twd  things  altvkyi  go  t<ygetJt6r 
when  the  party  moved  by  tK^tti  po^ses^s  p6W&')^hese  titfly 
linfdJfuhat^  meh  ivtre  feeiit  tfferi  England  to  Hi6?d  with  the 
rogues  and  thieves  £nd  milritefers  Who  wete  slccoutited  tbo  Vile 
to  liVfe  on  Sritiih  soil,  ft  wA'nld  Hkve  fifeen  k  ih&t^M  att  on 
the  pkri  of  the  finglish  tio^feitimerrt  tb  haV^  ^kSg^A  thtm 
straight  off,  for  the  fate  of  four  out  of  the  five  of  these  Sc(!fttli 
Mart)n:s  was  very  ifidrachbljf.  Mr.  Gerald;  who  was  a  man 
of  delicate  sil^befititrility  ifid  reiined  ihanners,  robbed  the 
Covt^rnment  of  tHirteeii  yeirs  service  by  d3dn^g  Within  st  yeatt 
Cft  His  landing  in  the  ctdony.  The  iron  liad  entered  hik  stfttl 
whi^ti  senteric^  Hi  fr^fisportation  had  befe'n  pfbnouirtifefd. 
ifhree  days  afterx^arcls  Mr.  ^feirvltig  followed  him  into  the 
iifidof  the  Uriknown.  Hfe  died  of  a  broken  heart,  btit  thfe 
<56vernmeilt  doctor  called  it  dysentery — a  cdnvict  Was  iibt 
it!ft)^osed  to  lioss^s^  i  heart;  Mr.  f^altner  livfed  t6  sfervfe  hik 
^seWt^hce  and  statted  fbr  ^  iforti^,"  but  died  before  the  ve^^ 
r^kched  Eti^lind.  iii.  Miiit;  ^d  had  made  a  reputation  at 
%ht  bar  in  Sfcotlarid,  iriiafe  his  efecipe  from  the  colofty  in  an 
Alfife^can  vessei,  tilled  thfe  "Otte*,"  which  h^d  beetihrred 
%y  Certain  getltlenlet  in  i^^  York  to  touch  at  Fctt  Jackson 
iBr  fhe  express  piiirposb  of  Caftying  him  off,  th6y  having 
*ii6^  anli  idrililr'id  hltn  inteVfou^Iy.    On  leaving,  Mr.  Mliir 
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sent  a  letltr  ;tO  tbe  Goveraor,  ^atiAg  that  he  did  not  mt^ad 
to  iafriBige  the  laws  of  his  co^mtxy  by  retumfa^  to  Grfeat 
Britain,  but  that  he  wouW  endisavour  to  reach  Ajwerica, 
where  he  woiild  practi^  as  a  banria^  tiU  the  expirattdn  of 
his  sentence  should  ipiUow  of  his  retutning  to  Scotland*  But 
the  scheme  which  promised  $0  &ir  ended  most  di$a3trd^y« 
The  "  Otter  "  waa  wrecks  on  the  west  coast  of  Americit, 
and  Mr.  Muir  sullered  grfeat  hsd'dshifps  m  endcfavouriog  to 
reach  Mexico,  travelling  along  the  coast.  From  Mexico  he 
obtained  a  passagb  to  Eutbpe  in  a  Spanish  frigate,  but  his 
eyil  Stat  was  stili  in  the  ascendancy.  A  British  mah-6f-war 
fell  is  with  the  fr^ate  ^heri  o£f  Cadiz ;  an  en^agemen^ 
followed;  the  frigate  waa  captured;  and  Mr  Miiir  wo^ 
figured  dtirn^  the  engagem^t;  part  of  his  brain  beintg 
actually  shot  away.  In  this  conxhlidn^  and  wheii  lying 
sqSparently  dead  upon  the  deck  of  the  ftigate,  he  was  seen 
and  recognized  by  a  Scotch  of&cer^  who  had  previoifsly  knowii 
him^  from  a  smaH  pocket  Bibde  which  had  been  given  him  by 
his  mbther^  aiid  which  he  hxM  in  his  hand  with  fhe  grasp  of 
death.  The  bfficer  humanely  kefjt  thi  discovery  to  [himself, 
tod  had  Muir  coiivej^ed  to  an  hospitai  on  the  Spanish  coatit, 
wbeire  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to 
Paris.  Heife,  however,  he  agson  fdl  ill,  dnd  shortly 
afterwards  crossed  the  dark  river  to  join  the  companions  who 
had  been  set  free  before  him.  Thus  died  fotur  out  of  the  five 
— fvictims  to  a  law  which  would  disgtaod  a  country  of  heathed. 
-Mr,  Margatot  was  the  only  one  of  thi3  five  who  Uved  tb 
r^urn  to  his  native  country,  which  he  did  in  1813,  after  tHe 
expiration  of  his  sentence;  and  he  rendered  good  service: fey 
exposing  before  the  Committee  of  th^  House  of  Commote 
$ome  of  the  abcnninations  and.  kttbcities  Which  were  practicifld 
in  the  colony  by  the  men  who^ad.been  sent  there  in  soldidktt' 
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utilfotto  to  administer  )tf&ti«e  afi4  present  the  iiaw«  It  is 
only' due  toGovefftor  Hmttr  to  menticAy' that  he  did  all  itt 
im^  pcmer  to  make  the  btiFden  of  these  onforlunate  geatlemen 
)as  light  a$  possible.  He  was  a  goodirkiid  t64Ehem  in  their 
distrese,  and  the*  inhabitants  generally  looked  upon  them  as 
harcfiy*u8ed  men,  worthy  of  the  deepest  8)mipathy,  which 
they  nhstintingiy  accorded  to  them«  Sterling  worth  was 
recognized  in  the  colony  even  in  those  days* 

THE  IRISH  REBELS. 
A  large  number  of  persons  who  had  takmi  part  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  "  Ninety-eight "  were  transported  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  clerg3maien,  lawyers, 
doctors,  journalists,  and  members  of  other  professions^  whose 
genteel  calling  and  inexperience  in  the  exercises  of  laboi»r 
rendered  them  altogethar  unfit  for  ordinary  service  under 
Government,  or  as  ordinary  assigned  servants*  Several  of 
them  were^  however,  utilized  in  Government  offices,  while 
others  made  themselves  valuable  to  wealthy  free  settlers  or 
emancipists  who  required  clerical  assistance.  The  employers 
of  convict  labour  complained  very  bitterly  that  the  British 
authorities  should  send  men  to  the  colony  who  were  incapable 
of  labour  ;  but  while  these  growlers  only  looked  with  favour 
upon  men  who  ccMild  be  used  as  working  bullocks,  there  were 
others  who  hailed  the  advent  jof  men  of  good  morals  dtnd 
considerable  initdlectual  attainm^its  as  a  great  commimal 
blessing.  The  poUtical  o&nces  for  which  the  <<  Ninety- 
Eigktcrs  "  were  transported  were  not  considered  to  be  very 
serious  on  this  side  the  water,  where  it  was  easy  to  mark  the 
degrees  of  crime.  Amoi^st  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
txiled  rebds  were  Rev.  H.  Fulton,  a  clerg3anan  of  the  Church 
9k  England;  Rev.    Father  Harold,  who  had  been  parkh 
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priest  of  RecttlU)  couaty  Dublin ;  William  H«  Aicock^  who, 
had  been  a  ca^sin  in  a;  regimeiit  ot  the  line ;  Dr,  O'Connor, 
who  was  Alcock's  brother-in-law ;  and  Joseph  Hplt,  who  had 
been  the  jMrineipal  leader  of  the  Irish  rebel  army,  and  who 
was  universally  known  as  General  Holt.  The  first  of  the^e 
five  gentlemen  did  active  service  as  Govemmept  cbaplain^  in 
tb€  cpkxiy,  and  was  acting  in  that  capacity  when  Governor 
Bligh  was  deposed,  being  at  the  time  at  Government  House, 
and  proving  boiv  much  of  a  rebel  he  was  by  s^icrificing  his 
personal  interests  in  endeavouring. to  shelter  the  Governor 
from  the  cowardly  attack  which  the  mob  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Gc»rps  made  upon  him.  The  last-namedof  the  five 
rehels  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man,  a^ad  although, 
he  did  not.enter  very  prcwninently  into  the  life  of  the  colony, 
he  left  at  his  death  (which  took  place  in  DubUn  in  i3a6)  a 
singularly  interesting  biography,  which  shews,  more  clearly 
than  can  be  gathered  from  official  documents;  the  peculiar 
CGffulitii^s  of  the  life  in  the  c<^ony^  duriiig  the  period  of  his 
exile. 

'Ifhe  stc»y  of  HQlt*;B  life  has  been  thus  summarised  in 
Bennett's  Australian  Discovery  and  Colonisation  :^''  He  was 
an  Irish  Protestant  of  English  extraction,  a  native  of 
Ballydaniel,  in  the  comity  of  Wicklow.  His  father,  was  a 
sipall  fanner,  and  Holt  himself  was  brought  up  to  the  same 
occupation.  He  afterwards,  in  addition  to  bis  ^^icuUuxal 
pursuits,  became  road  contractor  and  overseer  of  pubUc 
works  for  the  Barony  of  Ballynecore*  At  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out. of  the  rebellion,  in  1798,  he  Wf^  a  thriving, 
yeoman,  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  a  loyal  subject,  and  a 
staunch  Protestant.  He  knew  little- or  nothing  of  politios, 
and  looked  upon  the  rebels  as  people  deserving  the  most 
severe  puni^ment  that  could  possibly  be  inflicted  for  daring 
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to   raise   their  hands  against    the  government.     It    i^    an 
extraor^nary  fact  that,  notip(4thst^d^|f  tl^'fui^kiidii  of  rebei 
genera]  in  whidh  drcumstah^es  ^ft^rWatds  ^kEbed  him,  6«r 
continued  to  hoid  the  nidkt  loyeQ  opinJofK^sl  as  Ick^lsL^  hiilived. 
Probably  few  instances  can  b^  found  th  mhlifk  a'lftiift  y^t 
carried  hy  the  stream  of  events    in  a  course  so  diiKctJf 
opposite  to  that  in  which  his  habks,  religion,  charaid^ter,  attct 
convictions  would  have  led  him.    ¥ck  some  yeacs  previous  to 
1798  he  had  made  himsdf  many  enemies  by  his  energetic  ind^ 
courageous  capture  of  tnany  desperate  offenders  agan^  the 
laws ;   and  in  ad^ion  to  this  he  had  incurrfed,  on  account  <rf 
some  pecuniary  quarrel,  in  which  he  says  he  was  greatfy 
wronged,  the  rancorous  enmity  of  a  wealthy  and  pow^rftri 
but    unprincipled    neighbour.    This   msm,  who  afterwards 
occupied  a  very  conspicious  place  in  Irish  Society,  was,  or 
professed  to  be,  a  rkbid  royalist,  and  lost  no  oj^rtunity  of 
ingratiating  himself  With  the  <TOvernment  by  denouncing  and 
prosecuting  obnoxious  neighbours.    When  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  this  man's  position  as  a  magistrate  enabled  him 
to  ravage  the  district  in  which  HcAt  lived  with  fire  and  sword. 
He  burnt  to  tide  ground  the  houses  and  homesteaciis  of  many 
(Catholic  families,  driving  the  men  to  join  the  i^els  ih  th«f 
WicHow  mountains,  wHle  the  women  and  childtfen  wert 
reduced  to  a  statte  of  starvation.     Holt,  notwtthstaihfiiig  thiat 
he  was  a  Pit>festa:irt,  and  an  unswerving  upholder  of  fingU^ 
rule,  had  alWayS  been  a  great  fitvc^Re  with  his  Gkthcdic 
neighbours,  and  was  ever  ready  to  take  their  part  when  he 
thought  they  were  oppressed.    Bring  a  bold,  outspoken  man, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  th^  magistrate 
referred  to,  9±cd  endeavoured  to  interfere  in  t)ehalf  of  his 
poorer  and  less  loyd  neighbours.    He  knew  that  the  persecu- 
tloni  f^YSxii  they  strflfered  proceeded  much  more  from  f>riVate 


q^iMce,  ^nd  Jl^  ogwoq?  z^  of  1^  ng^  91  j^b^  a^v^ucepient 
of  tbeir  qyffn  p^rsQnfJ  ftof}  .?<^ffh  wiifrfgt^  fb^  from  any 
ipisb  f[»:  int^mtion  of  tfee  British  Qov^n^^^cif^  tp  oppress  his 
Putbolic  feWowiSwbi^s-  Hplf  s  iptei^ftr^Rce,  a^aough  it  dpes 
not  aj>pfiii|:  to  hay§  tate^  any  moire  tan©Wp  fojrm  than  that 
of  tttt^^siAg  strong  DTjO^d^  aig^inst  tt^  oppr^sspr,  and  the 
esjt^ndii^  of  S3rmpatl)y  ao4  as^tanpe  %9  t}^  oppressed,  was 
fyi9l  to  his  Mwests.  Jtje  w9S^  ^Ifi^^mf^t^  by  his  powerful 
iMghbour  and  p^^cmg)  en^ipy  1^  ^  rtsl^  or  as  an  aider  and 
abettor  of  rebels,  hfc  hpp^  ?Wi4  Pffopeilty  v^e  burned  and 
df^stvoyed,  his  wi{e  and  chyijrefi  tbroiyn  a^xH^  the  world,  and 
tO'  mve  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  fly  tQ  tbe  inoi^ijtaipis  to  s^ 
t\^  assistance  of  others  simi^rly  sjituat^  ^ven  under  these 
citcum^^M^es  his  loy^ty  wa^  niiver  sb^|l^  for  a  mqmentr 
He  Iqcdied  upon  the  rebels  and  thpif  cause  ^  ul;terly 
(»»tempt}bie.  He  knew  nothtog  of  repi^^an  theori^  aaa4 
Qli^  nothing  about  political  parties.  Hejiad  been  grosp^ 
ytm^^ndj  hut  did  not  blf^xae  the  Gov^nupdenit ;  for  aU  hi^ 
stsprations  began  and  ended  in  a  wish  torf}dri(ss  ipc^  gri^v^oce^^ 
ami  to  pwdsh  the  p^ty  tymi^^  w^p  hM  i^nr^  ^  ^oup^^ 
r^^d^ed  his  family  hoiniete9$>  aod  di^ve.n  bijs  ^ighbours  to 
d^p^fkte  courses.  In  his  ^utobiggrs^y  b^  n^^y^r  neglects 
^  pppor^Yinity  <^  giving  e^^ession  to  his  c^n^ernipt  for  thqsc^ 
i^W^  h^d  fiogi^gf4  ill  th§  ii^ebeUipQ  ^n^  P^U^ical  9)otives,  and 
he  is  the  more  e^>eci^y  s^^^^e  upK^n  t^^pse  who,  havi^ 
QQGup^  respectable  po^ttpnSt  hs^  sa^ij^^i}  Ufe,  lib^y,  qr 
property  fat  the  sake  of  what  hethqi^gh^  QuJui;ptic  theori^ 
and  sentimental  notions  of  .libeftiy.  .  Mb  i^pp<|arB  to  Ijiave  been 
a  cotnrageotls,  outspoke,  ready^ifi^^t  b^  spmewhat  vs^in 
a^dhot-tanpered  man,  of  v#ry  Iwtt^  f^v^^^^^f  but  with  a^ 
good  address,  o^nmandiBg  pii^se^i^  aQ4  ^  veQr  determined 
expression  of  countenance.    The  pcK>v  ^i9g^^^  ignoran^ 
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peasants  whom  heJfoUnd  in  arms  in  the  Wicklow  moimtattts 
had  been  deserted,  as  soon  as  real  danger  appeared,  by  many 
unprincipled  cowards  who  had  helped  to  fan  the  spark  of 
rebellion  into  a  flame,  and  their  numbers  were  daHy' 
augmented  by  ruffians  who  sought  only  an  oppoft^iilty  lot 
plunder.  The  rabble  rout  of  rebels  hailed  the  accession  of 
Holt  to  theit  vanks  with  the  greatest  joy.  They  knew  he  WtiS 
a  man  of  honesty  of  purpose,  courage,  and  capacity,  and  th^y 
insisted  on  his  being  th«ii<  leader.  He  had  no  choice,  ile 
could  not  return  Yo  his  ruined  home,  for  a  price  was  set  upon 
his  head,  and  to  reftise  the  position  to  which  the  feb^ 
wished  to  elevate  him  was  to  court  the  suspicion  and  ensure 
the  enmity  of  the  most-  desperate  gang  of  ruffians  that  ever 
robbed  and  plundered  in  the  name  of  liberty.  He 
endeavoured  to  gather  round  him  as  a  body-guai^  men 
who  like  himseli  had  private  wrongs  to  redress,  or  who  Were 
sincere  in  their  desire  for  the  poetical  regen^atiim  of  their 
country ;  but  during  the -many  months  that  he  acted  as  rctoel 
leader  he  wa^  nevef  free  from  the  fear  of  being  assasdnated 
of  betrayed  by  his  Cc^owers  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  <^ered 
by  the  Government.  Having  ied  his  men  through  mia^y 
skiccessful  conflicts,  he  at  length  ventured  to  assett  hU 
authority,  although  oftch  in  valn^,  to  prevent  outrage  and 
plunder.  At  one  period  Ms  army— if  an  almost  undiscii^ilied 
mob  could  properly  be  called  an  army-^numbfered  about 
tliirteen  thousand  men.  He  sayS  they  were  for  the  most  piirt 
Ae  most  defspickble  BtH  oi  cowiatd^,  fools,  and  knaves  that 
ever  disgraced  hiitttanity.  His  reliable  men,  those  who 
actually  fought  &t  aiight  but  plunder,  do  nbt  seem  t<^  h»v^ 
Numbered  more  than  a  j^w  hundreds  at  any  ^me,  Mnd-^ 
there  never  was  the  tii^te^  pc^Mcsii  sympathy  betw^len^iim 
and  even  his  best  follower^,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fh^sbWl 
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dwindled  to  a  few  scores.  He  got  rid -of  the  thousands  of 
I^underdrs  who  foik>wed  his  e^ciive  totce  as  best  he  eouid, 
aad  at  one  time  was  so  disgtisted  with  thek  atrocities  that  he 
seat  infottnsition  c4  their  whereabouts  to  a  party  6f  the  royal 
tkidpg)  wHh  the  hope  thAt  they  would  attack  and  disperse  or 
crot  them  to  pieces.  He  ^w  the  vkttit  hopelessness  and 
adisardity  o£  the  rebellion  from  t^  fwst,  and  res^^ved  to  ma^e 
tetihs  for  him&el#if  he  could  possibly  do  so  without  belrayifig 
his  companions^  He  was  at  last  enabled  to  efect  this  object 
by  giving  hlttiself  up  to  Lord  Power scoutt,  with  the  implied 
condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  He  was  neve* 
brought  to  trial,  but  banished  for  iife^  and  by  ^e  kindni^^ 
and' mimificence  of  a  lady  wlio  feh  $;  deep  interest  in  thd- 
welfare  of  his  wife  kud  fenvily,  Mrs.  Holt  and  his  son  Joshua 
were  pfbvided  with  passages  on  board'the  ship  despatcftied 
byiheGohcemment  to  convey  hinv^aad  other  rebels  to  New- 
South  Wal^  Joshua  Hok,  although  st  boy  of  but  twelve  ^ 
fetartcen  yeai?s  of  zgt  at  ^le  time  of  the  rebdHon,  wedt 
tlurough  some  very  remailcable  scenes  in  that  memOrktito 
oatbreak.  When  his  father,  about  touftteen  years  afterwttftlSi 
obtained  a  full  pardon  and  returned  vto  Iredand^  Jo^iM 
remained  in  the  colony,  where  he  matrted)  broughtup  a  lai^ 
familjr,,  and  lived,  much  respected^  to  aboij^  the  age  of 
fomT'Score  years.  He  died,  a  short  titiMrQmoe,  in  Elizabeth 
street,  Sydney.  He  was  iond  of  cecailing^the  recollections  of 
his  boyish  life,  and  recounting  the  stfange  scenes  he  had 
witnessed  in  his  early  youth." 

A  good  deal  in  Holt's  Hfe  (published  in  LoaKlon  in  i«&36^ 
which  refers  to  the  charactier  .  and  conduct,  of  coloilia^ 
aaithoixties  is  coudned  .in  terms  of  great  bitterness,  and 
abusive  epithets  are  very  fredy  indulged,  in.  His  troubles 
commenced    ahnost    immediately   after    he   landed.      His 
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positioa  was  a  p^cvii^x  one — for  altjbough  be  had  »evef  h^m 
t^^  and  conyicted  he  had  co^ie  to  the  colony  in  m  prison 
sbip^  and  it  was  th^eiore  considered  at  first  by  the  oolomi^ 
authorities  that  he  was  entirely  at  their  disposal ;  wA  aa  h» 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  great  eoergy  and  intelligtiice,  and 
Y>eU  acquainted  with  agrictdtural  pursuits*  more  tha»  one  jol 
tiie  weai^y  settlers  attempted  to  get  him  hat^ied  orer  to 
them  at  an  assfifned  servatit*  With  this  view  thejr  wished  to 
Qonvince  him  that  he  would  be  much  better  off  in  audi  t 
ppaition  than  if  he  remained  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
gpivernment.  This  sdfish  plan  Mr.  Holt  met  in  such  a 
numner  as  to  make  those  who  proposed  it  almo^  regret 
living  done  so.  Tb^  soon  saw  that  he  was  not  a  likely 
man  to  allow  himself  to  be  made  li  useful  tool  in  their  hands. 
As  a  specimen  of  how  ^'  gofvemment  men  ^  were  worked  and 
treated  in  those  days  he  gives  t)^  following  account  of  what 
he  was  shewn  as  a  warning  or.ta^  :vrhat  he  mi^t  expect  if 
he  was  determined  to  resist  being  assigned  to  a  prirate 
master.  The  Rev.  ISx*  MJad:sden»  the  gentleman  who 
piLiAiculatly  wished  to  obtain  his  services,  took  him  a  few 
dfiyS  aft0r  his  arrival  to  see  a  government  gang  at  weak. 
^ere  is  the  narrative  in  his  own  word^: — 

"He  requested  me  to  accompany  them,  and  we 
proceeded  to  a  govommeat  settlement,  where  they  were- 
tftUmg  the  ground  on  the  public  account.  At  a  distance  i 
siajw  about  fifty  men  at  work,  as  I  thought,  dressed  in  nankeen 
jackets,  but,  on  nearer  approach,  1  found  them  naked,  except 
4  pair  ot  loose  trousers.  Their  skin  was  tanned  by  the  sun 
and  climate  to  that  colour.  I  feit  much  pit^'  for  the  poor 
^toeicbes :  they  had  eadi  a  kind  of  large  hoe^  about  nine 
iimhes  deep  and  eight  wkk,  and  the  handle  as  thick  as  that 
of  A  shovel,  with  which  they  turned  up,  as  with  a  spade,  the 
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gttmnd,  which  was  lefft  to  rot  m  the  whiter.    They  cannot 
l^W  ^tty  cloth«5^^  felt  ifofk  hi  kH^  heat  of  the  day.       T-  J- 
'      "^CkpfaAti  Jbtei^oAe^  iddressed  me,  sayin|f  «1I^•  Hd^^ 
you  are  a  good  ^aarnier,  l-wpposei? 

^^^  I  do  well  ttfioofh  ^^(d^i*  iiorMs  and  oxen,  tmt  not  ttrith 
men,-  sa^d  L  :  ' ' 

'<  Dr.  ThoRipson  tben  5|^td»  <  Do  you  tUnk  tbofie  nmtb 
\KOu)d  ufld^r^fca?^  you  better  tfeim  hordes  or  ox^n  ?' 

" « V/^,  5Mr;  I  KfipU^,  '  )wt  it  appears  gire^t  bru^sOity  tQ 
Viq»r^  rnp^  ^n  thfe  mf  nijer,' 

"  '  W^,'  sf^d  hQ,  *  it  matters  not  what  ypu  thi^k  abp^J, 
i|^  you  will  sQon  jjome  into  it.*  '* 

Shortly  affer  this  Mr.  Hplt  becam^  ajgricultural  sup^r^fli- 
t^n^CB^  for  i^r.  W.  Cox,  on^  of  thje  larjp^st  cultivators  4^{J 
s^ock  owners  in  the  colony  ^  t^at  period.  Hp  had  retur^j^dl 
ftpm  a  visit  tp  ^urope  in  t)^  ?ame  ship  that  brought  ouj^, 
^plt  and  thf  cither  Jrish  rebels,  ^d  thus'  becan^e  acquainte.4 
^th  him.  Holt's  account  of  his  management  of  the  many 
cjMivicts  ui^c|er  hj^  c^txol,  ^d  the  partipu^afs  h^  SW^j 
cp^icemi^i^  farmmg  operaticm?,  ^c,  are  fuJJ.  of  int^rpgU 
Br^pectjn^g  th^  management  qf  convicts,  he  says : — 

"A^s  to  tj^f  convicts^  *^FP  ^^^  ?^  certain  quantity  ^ 
lyork  which,  by  th^  ^ov^mei^t  fpg[ulationsj  they  must  do  in 
a  §iyen  time,  and  this  pi^y  be  given  to  them  by  tl^e  day, 
lyi^,  or  month,  as  you  j^jlea^^  and  they  must  be  paid  a 
c^jrtain  pricje  fpr  all  the  work  they  did  beyond  the  stipulated 
quantity.  If  th,|y  were  idlp,  and  did  not  do  the  required 
quantity  qf  work,  it  was  only  necessary  to  take  them  before  a 
ma'i^strate,  and  he  would  order  them  twenty-five  lashes  of 
the  cat  on  their  backs,  for  the  first  offence,  fifty  for  the  second, 
and  so  on  ;  and  if  that  would  not  do,  they  were  at  last  pu^ 
i*to  a  gaol  gang,  and  made  to  work  in  irons  from  morning  to 
niglit.  ' 
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<*  In  order  to  keep  them  hooe^,  I  pafd  them  fuiiy  aad 
fairly  for  all  they  did  beyond  t^eir.  ^piilated  ta$k  at  the  same 
r^te  as  I  paid  the  free  mmf  a^,  i|  I. .thought  the  rations  not 
sufficient  for  their  comfortable  support,  I  issued  tojeacbman 
six  poumls  of  iidbeat,  fburtoen  of  potot6es>  a«d  omeai  pork,  in 
addition.  By  this  means  the  men  were  well  fedjfor  th«e 
old  saying  is  true  that  <  Hunger  ^PiiU  break  thiougb  stone 
walls/  and  it  is  all  nottsetise'torij^t^e  laws  Isr-^tslrVitig  men. 
When  any  articte  was  stolen  from  ni^  I  itifetiantly  paraded  all 
hands  and  told  them  that  <  if  it  was  n^  restored  in  a  given 
tfihe,  I  would  stop  all  extra  slBowances  and  indu^ences ;  the 
thief,*  said  I,  *is  a  disgrace  to  the  establishment  and  aH 
employed  in  it ;  let  the  honest  men  fiiid  him  out,  and  punish 
him  among  yourselves ;  do  not  let  it  be  said  thit  the  flogger 
ever  polluted  this  place  by  his  presence.  You  all  ktifow  the 
advantages  you  enjoy  above  gangs  oh  any  othdr  estate  In  the 
colony,  do  not  then  throw  them  away.  Do  not  let  me  know 
who  the  thief  is,  but  punish  him  by  your  bwn  verdict.*  I 
then  dismissed  them.  The  transports  would  say  amongst 
themselves  that  what  I  had  toM  them  was  all  right.  •  We 
won't,'  they  would  reason,  *be  punished  because  there 
Ifiippens  to  be  an  ungrateful  thi^f  aimongst  us.*  '  They  then 
diiled  a  jury  and  entered  into  an  investigation,  and,  on  all 
occasions,  succeeded  in  detecting  and  punishing  the  offender. 
I  was  by  this  line  of  conduct  secure  from  plunder ;  and  the 
^sg^sting  operation  of  flaying  a  man  alive,  with  a  cat-b' -nine- 
tails  did  not  disgrace  the  farms  under  my  superintendence. 
Mr.  Cox  one  day  said  to  me  *  Pray,  Joseph,  how  is  it  that 
you  never  have  to  bring  your  men  to  punishment.  You  have 
more  men  under  you  than,  I  believe,  any  man  in  the  colony, 
agyi  to  the  surprise  of  aU  you  have  n^ver  had^oae  flof  ged,  (H 
indeed  have  made  a  complaint  against  one ;  they  look  well, 
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ifcnd  appear  contented,  and  even- happy.'  *Sit,'  said  I,  *I 
have  sttidied  human  iiiture  more  than  books.  I  had  the 
managemtet  of  many  more  itien  in  my  country,  and  I  was 
always  rigWly  just  to^  them.  I  never  oppressed  them  or 
suffered  them  to  cheat  their  employers  or  each  other.  They 
knew  if  they  did  their  duty  they  would  be  well  treated,  and  if 
not,  sent  to  the  right-about.  I  follow  the  same  course  with 
men  hete**  1  havetatlght  them  tiie  advantages  they  derive 
from  good  conduct,  and  I  make  them  punish  an  offender 
thems^es :  therefore,*  if  ismy  depredation  be  committed  upon 
your  ptttpetty^  they  are  told  that  all  allowances  and 
indulgences  will  be  stopped,  until  whatever  is  missing  be 
restored.  The  crime,  therefore,  becomes  one  against  them- 
selves, and  they  have  better  means  of  detecting  it  than  I 
have.  They  call  a  jury  and  convict  and  punish  the  offender. 
I  should  myself  be  very  ill  qualified  to  act  as  3^ur  agent  and 
overseer,  were  I  to  have  a  mwi  or  two  flogged  every  week» 
Besides  the  horrible  inhumanity  of  this  practice,  the  loss  of  a 
man's  week  or  fortnight's  work  will  not  be  a  trifle  in  a  year, 
at  twrfve  and  sixpence  per  week ;  for  the  man  who  gets  the 
cat  is  incapable  of  work  till  his  back  is  well ;  so  in  prudence, 
as  well  as  in  Christian  charity,  it  is  best  to  treat  our  fellow- 
creatures  like  men,  although  they  be  degraded  to  the  state  of 
convict  Maves.  They  will,  moreover,  when  properly  treated, 
be  sensible  of  kindness,  and  find  that  they  better  themselves 
by  behaving  well.  But,  as  you  ask  me,  I  will  shew  you  my 
private  flogger.'  I  then  went  to  an  outhouse  and  brought 
Mr.  Cox  two  hoes,  one  of  which  weighed  three  pounds  and  k 
half,  the  other  seven.  He  took  the  lightest  in  his  hand,  and 
said  itjwas  a  very  good  one,  I  then  handed  him  the  seven 
pound  |hoe,  which  he  took  into  his  hand,  and  after  a  tini6 
said,  '  This  is  a  terrible  tool.'     *  Well,  sir,'  said  I,  *  there  is 
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py  pumsbment ;  the  mai^  ^bo  |ni8bfehj|v§$. J|f;^i?K>ws  he  will  gc^ 
Ihe  seven  pounder^  and  I  }^ve  gre^t  satisfMioii  i^  3^Qg  it 
has  been  used  but  Qnc^  and  then  q^^  for  aphort  Ume^* 

"  *  The  grater  uumbepr  of  pversf^ers  ip  the  cplony/  I 
cpntinued,  'have  been  arimmajb  thppjselvi^  and  have 
ijeither  prudence,  hppom:,  pr  hi^ipfaiity:;  thpy  a^^  .ruffians, 
^ho  are  actuate  an4  ^fl^^nqedby  tk^  w<^st.,pa§sKms,  ?md 
fireq\iently  Hog^  unfortunate  wretf^  for  complsnning^  their 
qjpressions.  Ijio  man  cppld  jinsult  p^  by  playing,  **  I  am  a$ 
gpod  as  you,  for  you  were  a  thief,i  and  .1  ^^  PP  wor^e !" 
Believe  n^e,  sif ,  thie\^  neyi^ ,  make  godd  masters,  or  use 
power  with  moderation,  or  bwmal^**  " 

It  would  have  be^  a^  bfessftd  tW^.fof  ;the<jOtony  if  tl^re 
had  been  more  c^versieers  and  n^oti^  masters^,  the  sts^mp  of 
Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Qo^^  Of  thq  Utteyr  gentleman  (some  pf 
wbose  descend^ts  stilj  liv^  ip  the  colotty,  rich  in  the 
ppssession  of  thi^  w^rjd's  ^;^^>Qd%  and  ric^  {al^o  in  ^  the 
eiyoyment  of  the  esteeqi  and  resj^ct  of  ^he  o^ijt^nuaity),  Holt 
says: — **  There  nevejr  wflis  a  .man  who  ]d^sired  to  serve 
another  more  than  he  did,  or  U)  do  a  kind  .|w:t.  .Whten  the 
purchaser  of  a  Iiorseor  ii^^recap^e  tp  tf\^e  his  first  .paynieQt^ 
Mr.  Cox  would  often  indulge  l)jm  with  six  months'  longer 
credit.  He  was  truly  a  good  friend  to  every  hoaest  man  he 
met  with.  His  good  treatment  of  the  convicts,  i^.  his  service 
ha^  the.  happiest  eifect  uposx  many  of  tho6e  who  were  so 
lucky  as  to  get  in^o  his  servipe ;  m<^t  of  th^m,  by  Ending  out 
that  honesty  was  the  best  policy^  became  sincer^y  honest  and 
well-conduQted,  ai^d  wei^e  ,pur^je4  a^  purified  from  their 
former  detestable  propensities,  and  lived  and  died  valuable 
members  of  society.  So  much  does  gentle  and  mild  treatment 
win  upon  tl^e  minds  of  men,  while  har^h  severity  and  coercion 
hardens  their  hearts,  and  brutalizes  their  character." 
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Hott  n4e&  very  warm  language  in  hiS  denunciatibn  6f  th^ 
conduct  of  th«  military  ot&c^ts,  who  were  as  selfish  i^& 
vcapnadpybd  in  thiir  dealiftg  with  the  settlers  and  the  Soldiers 
as  tfefey  were  er ael  to  the  donvicts.    Here  is  what  he  says  :— 

"  The  praetltee  was  to  drai^  from  the  stores  all  the  gockisi 
in  latgie  quantitiesi  and  to  f)ay  th^  sotdfeif s  Only  iri  godds ;  fo? 
every  t^n  shilling's  worth  of  which,  according  fo  the  valu^ 
diey  were  delivered  at  dtit  of  thfe  ^tore,  the  soldiers  paid 
twenty,  arid  If  they  Objfecteif  to  thii  mode  of  payment  tM^ 
were  most  probably  sent  to  the*  ^ard-house,  trfed  by^  i 
cOurt-martiftl  far  mutiny,  arid  sfenft8ii864  to  imprisontrieni. 

"Ciptain  Anthony  Fenit  KetfipT/  when  a  sbWi^  c£rdhi6 
hifa  lor  hid  month's  psty,  \^offld-u9u^y  accost  hifn  wWfi 

**  *  I  w«IM  t^  be  pkid,  S^?  th^^ltfier  vir6\fld  iSfy^ 
*' '  Wlldt  will  foil  k&ve  T  '^^^  dWky^  ^iptkiti  K^i?2 
attSw**»     ♦  I  have  very  good  tote?acco,  ten  shilfei^  th*'  fl6Qii:SPy 
fl&id  V^lry  good  lea  att  twehty  shilHtl^  the  ^dftid,  pi?iits  H 
eight  shlllirigs  a  yard,'  and  so  oh. 

"  H  the  poor  soldier  answered,  *  Sir,  I  do  not  want  any 
of  your  goods,'  the  Captain's  comment  was,  *  You  don't ! 
Yoii  are  a  d — d  saacy  rascal .'  P'erhaps  then  the  soldier 
would  say,  *  Sir,  i^  you  please,  give  me  half  money  and  half 
goods,'  But  this  proposal  was  equally  objectionable  to 
Captain  Kemp,  and  generally  led  to  his  thundering  out, 
•Begone,  you  d — d  mutinous  scoundrel,  or  I'll  send  you  to 
the  guard-house)  and  have  you  flogged  for  your  impertinence 
to  your  officer/  The  soldier,  having  no  redress,  would  tafe 
his  monthly  pay  in  property  which  he  did  not  want,  and  theti 
he  would  endeavour  to  dispose  of  what  he  had  received  to 
tome  person  who  had  money  ;  generally  selling  it  for  half  the 
price    he    was    charged   by  his   captain.     This   system    of 
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monopoly  tand  extortion,  cpmpe)!^  the  soldier  to  flerve  his 
Majesty  ior  half  his.nomuial  pay^;  I  can  prove  what  I  assert, 
as  I  have  often  boi^ht  gopds  from  the  soldiers  myself  upcm 
these  terms.  It  was,  I  must  confess,  very  provoking  to,  see 
the  officers  draw  the  goods  from  the  public  store,  to  traffic  in 
them  for  their  own  private  gain,  which  goodfi  w^e  sent  out 
for  the  advantage  of  the  settlers^  who  were  cottipeUed  to  deal 
with  those  huckter  officers  for  such  articles  as  they  might 
reqmre,  giving  them  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  per  cent, 
profit,  and  pa3dng  in  grain. 

<'  It  thus  would  happen,  that  one  of  these  monopolisers^ 
who  never  grew  a  grain,  would  sometimes  have  a  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  to  put  in  the  store;  and  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  all  those  old  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  stay- 
makers,  man-milliners,  tobacconists,  and  pedlars^  that  were 
called  captains  and  lieutenants,  made  their  fortunes ;  by  the 
extortion  and  the  oppression  of  the  soldier,  the  settler,  and 
the  poor.  Anyone  who  doubts  what  I  assert,  may  inquire  of 
any  soldier  who  ever  belonged  to  the  102nd  regiment  of  foot^ 
concerning  my  statements,  and  he  will  find  what  I  say  to  be 
correct." 

There  were  two  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
however,  of  whom  Holt  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise 
— Captain  Piper  and  Captain  Abbott,  whom  he  described  as 
"  men  of  honour  and  resolution,"  and  said  of  them : — "They 
conducted  themselves,  in  all  respect,  as  officers  and  gentlemen. 
They  served  the  poor  and  they  upheld  the  oppressed,  by 
which  they  kept  themselves  poor  ;  but  they  would  have  been 
rich  indeed  if  prayers  and  good  wishes  could  have  made  them 
wealthy,  and  they  retained  their.'own  self-re^)ect.  They  were 
too  noble-minded  to  desire  to  make  a  fortune  from  the  labour 
of  the  settjer,  the  plimder  of  the  soldier,  or  from  the  sweat 
of  the  convict  labourer." 


CQftw^liwr'^th^Ihe  UQfiAccewkfl  inataroDtidn  of^  cckiykt^  at 
Castle  Hill  in'  lii^^  t\*t,j  as  Ibe  7««iUelr\viH  shew,  be  nnfas , 
iWOW&%'  Chitsg^d .  Mfilh'  oMnplioi^'    ia*  Iflifr  inflbnrtcfeion. 
Wh^irit  ,t}ft^a«ft$'  toiowa  that  the«ei'w#«^l%-aiiingrQnfthArplirt- 
o^hdMRiijjclst  thekifficiftlsrkM  tte  ^wilkisyiiAi  ckicehi^itij^. 
upokiHai^  <a&' tho'iBain  irboc  was'  to^lfiadr.ihdiiil^liis.  ibnner 
conneetrai  irlthf  the  Ydrals^m'  Idekhdf  >(khibtkte$:fi0at  dadtoing 
sMspBadbDier^fatt  njxHai  iiim*    It  wasi  also  i£iitf>«ir  thiiti  Uef  "was 
e^tiaiilBiy  .^opcdiar   with  the.  cea^fidi,  l^-  reiatfn^  oi^  the 
prfaii^sal  sj^^ipattby  maoiifeskM  b]rt  hi^-feowsirdsr  tfafiSfr;  who 
dflrered^iU-teefeltra«nt  at  thd  hil^dsr  oE^hkrahi  niaater^'^  Mf  .^ 
Oqa^farisneBipk^^er^  h<bwev)«rvtdataii  the  higkdibiBQiificfeiwa'ia 
his  itite^iitji^and  io^altyv'aiift  the!  tehder.wiU'hdrcaftsr  see 
that   that    confidence    was   not^  ifateidatcodv    Heve..isf  ibex 
sti^lttnefttqgmh  bjr  liote  inrhU  M^pndir&i^ 

tha^^fMl»t^  uhfortnnale  in^thd  iMiole  lof  ^my  letisCtooa  In 
V^lkmiy;  iteff  the  devil  wafr  as  busyr  m  New  Sontii  Wales 
xs^^m^'ini^hid  bcten  in  Ivdahd^v  ^nd  eie^rted  aH  htsi  evil 
UMidttee. '  IFUe  16wer  pbbple,  convicts  and  othets^  J>sAh; 
Bii^isfe  and  Iirish,  steitig.  their  torment  increasing  .ia^thi^ 
meet^iil-miiiaged  colony^  oatDoeived  an  c^inion  that  tfaey 
o9Mi  mneBp&m  the  ^mfyf>  .^powsss  theinselyes  6t  1iih& 
sfcttkotdQiiiiatBd  evintoa^i  maEkethtiv eseap^ Stem  it^  WhioSi 
thsji  iteakiolgo  did4it^ect|er^intb  the  cMafeiiiplatiQn^df  tb^s^ 
Iiooridi(M^.Who'&n£iedvat  hll  evei^^thilr  tfa^  ofivdd  nol,l^ 
wbrsrsoff  tinai'tiiey  vwec^  akdady- .  Sdm^  o£  theme  hifttocl  l» 
ni^4hat  tfa^^faoughll'filiich'artfaing  mights ^e^ad  i  thoi^bt 
d6^>tob9<a9d'jthat  it  iaii;Iit  cdnm  to  a  headland  thecefoodel 
poihM  iMsl^ihi  t^  atiioi^gc^  lasl^uagri  wa^/  m^ter  of,  idtef 
Miyiioi'iaitthiaa-  aittdmtit..  ^Ytm^saw/  sdid  I,  .^ in:  Irelaad* 
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that  «m»  thtfe  jmicottld  im^  depend  on  each  dtber^ ^aad  I 
am  ^ure  it  would  be  worse  here.  An  inBurreotioniryi^inly 
addtoyourmiterfi  or  bringyoit  tothegallowfi.*  •  ^--^^ 

.  .9*  Their  numhers  were  conlemptiMe,  ajid  ttetf  meane 
stitt  pttoreeo;  therefore  thejr  muet  aceorcHnglj  fiul,  and  be 
hamgifi^  li^  teM  tfaeat  I  would  h««e  notiung  to  do  wkk  thi^ 
bit8inKSs,<and  if  sach  a  scheme  should  be  put  iitfo  exeoutfaxi^ 
I  would  aetim'^the  side  of  the  GoTemment  and  thelaws%>.. 

/%I  did  hope  (this  ^adirice  wcuild  have  bad  the  deahred^ffect^ 
)mt  tUs  footiah  pe^le  had  set  their  minds  tq^oq^  it,  apd  wcsee^ 
de<i«niitBed  to  proceed^  cost  what  it  migbtv  The  Ba^idi 
were  as  maelL  inaralved  in  ibe  business ^as  jtiwi-In^'.Ctf 
couS6e»  after  doblaffiiic  my  aenttnieata  sa  folly^  I  ivaa  notil^afit  * 
in -their  oonfidence;jmdrl  bad  ahnoetiorgottcactbatj^iioh  air 
idea  had  eirerbeeen  Mqisd  aU  i    ai..     ^  .  m         .    . 

''On  4th  Marehtda8o4|.vwhiilii  retiMaiiag  ^hoiqe.thr)ett|^ 
Pahamatta,  I  saw  seitefaliiMiabai^gAboiilui  Iktb  gasigs» 
and  cecoilectBig/:  fwhat  had  been  toid:.mfi^  1 1  sw^ectad 
ij8mieVhing  was  g^iig:cin^  but  aaid  .nothisiig^^  H^ano^^mti  at 
Pjauriramattat  I  walked  out,  and  met  Timo^  ilaUater«  t^^I^ 
maater  of  theGwerrnnent  mti^u  <Hq  and'^l. seklam  .met.btiU. 
we  drank  together^- when  time  peen^tted^  and  on  the  prtamX 
opcasion  we  call^  for  a  decaDter^.mf  jrum*  He  was.uaii 
BUglishman^  and  while  nm  were  drinking  he  said>  toeflie  \  Mm 
Belt, •  take <nqf  adriee  and  doootbejcmt  late  t04i^|^t^AS;»4l 
^ould  be  aenry;l«tkeai  anything  agamst  fova*  I  adoed  him 
wilat  he  meaiit»  and  hethenioU  me^at  ^tbe  Irishman  wefe 
lor  iHQsafc  out  that  night,  bat  that  the  Govecnmeadt  wesa.M 
p09sessk>n  of  their  plsa^  I  immediately  piaeeeded  to.Ma* 
€ok  and  brought  a^  wifio  and  child  to  his  chouse,  rapd  Jtold 
him  .what  I  had  heard*  'He:  asked  me:  myi  opinioa  ^dise 
bnamess;  to  whioh  raasw^ed  that  I  knew  nothing  nma 


tham'^^ba  I  had  beard  and  tdd  bim^  but  Ukat  1  iOionld  be 
ready  to  defend  his  house,  and  keep  aS^  any  assailants  He 
gave  Ser|;eant  Ktag,  who  was  his  cierki  orders  to  prtepare 
'Some  cartridges,  and  we  were  alll  on  the  alttrt.  Mr«  Cot  said 
it  was  very  likely  that  the  insurgents^  wookl  mdeavour  to 
fcxre6  me  to  head  them,  smd,  if  I  refused,  would  put  me  to 
de^b.  My  anslver  was  '  I  can  die  but  obc^i  and  from  this 
spot  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  tnove  until  the  momingi"^^- 

^*  X  Iben  pnocceded  to  secure  the  doots^  gates  Mid  all  the 
defences  I  coitld  think  oi  I  got  the  timbor-»canriage»  chains 
and  kt>jpMid  them  round  the  gates  akid  posts.  There  ^it^ere 
three  gates  to  be  passed  befcnre  the  court<yard  coUld  be 
entered,  and  I  made  all  fast.  Havioig  thus  got  all  thin|^  as 
secute  as  possible,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  our 
fire-arms,  and  having  k)aded  our  mrusloets  with  buck  shot,  I 
ashed  Mlr«  Cox  if  hd  would  take  the  command.  He  gave  it 
to  OH^  saying  I  was  more  accustonied  to  such  mattosthan 
lie  w«B,  and  he  bed  no  doubt  would  mdce  a  good  fig^t  of  it. 
I  theretoe  proceeded  to  make  arr^ingemtots,  in^  case  we 
dioiild  beattacked. 

<*  I  placed  Mn  Co»  on  my  right,  opposite  a  large  gate 
post»  fourteen  inche$  square,  and  Sergeant  King  on  my  left, 
telling  him  that  it  was  Uot  fair  that  he  should  receive  his 
Maje&ty^s  money  for  doing  nothing.  John  Joyce  was  placed 
at  the  ^i^ier  gate,  and  Darby  Murphy  at  the  lower  gate  for  a 
watchman.  I  the^  told  every  man  what  he  had  to  do,  and 
that  the  first  mim  who  stirred  from  his  post,  without  my 
orders^'  shoold  receive  the  contents  of  my  musket  in  his  Ixxfy. 
I  took  the  centre  myself,  being  fianlnd  by  Mr.  Cox  and  King* 
The  rOflid  or  path  leading  to  the  house  was  only  sixteen  fec^ 
wide^  and  it  wa^  paled  in  with  a  six-foot  paling,  so^lhat  a 
Tpaxty  would  be  obl^ed  to  keep  very  ck)se  together.    We 
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heaiTd  Kher  msiirgtais  at  the  cE^toc^*  oi  aiboot ^hbtf  k  Jmtttt)  <bifl>' 
theycameneHobeacertati!^  <  " 

0  <^ About  twcW«'at>h^t^ihoii«¥ei9tiTey?)«riidt  toiiffQn^m^ 
and  took  a:waya  m«iik«t'aiidi  a  bkimlevbiMr  fromfajr^wiiV^ltd 
was.  but  fottcteen  )?6ar8  oklr;  asK^  a  yoimf 'i^tfon^tiUne^^J^ 
Dobbai  tan    Ebgltslmhaxr:  the^   forced  :t0>'  jcto'  dhtffti/^  ^^ 
shepherd  wlai)aQ  $m«B  that;  theyidid  hot^sonsMar  kii|J^woi4)f 
their  att^ntifin*;  bdt  they  swore'  thqr  woiUd  took  hav^  m^p 
When  they.  wecegcBie^  JoAitia;  iiiyi8M/i3afa»tiiDmgh  tfel4  ttu^h 
andtdd  U5^what  hod  hopptodd  ati  th^^Brash^Faxm^,  w«p^'' 
hiiu  ittto  ifafi  housey^k  Mrs?  C&%,  mj  #ifev  and  the  dM}(}«in^ 
and  st66d  to  xnir  post  tilbmocni:ngv>  ^vyftnat  Itf  n  Cox  i«id«^vort  . 
to  inqmre  thecattse  of  tfae|sro6MdiQ|^.D{'«hetaightL*!  '     '  • 

TheiyfaftUkftrt'  erf'  whieh  HoIt->h«re  speiOo  xiiws^tlnRoBdy^ 
seribusocgtoiaed  xxprimff  that  took  pt»ce  wnxxsff  tbecottnc^sr 
within,  the  ctAony^    The  ^itt  to&  InsubordiAaUoff  hadi&eig»'   -'' 
growing  fan  months,  «nd  the  Qofta^AitiMt;  fearing  »0m#«i^^ 
outbre)dc^  prudently  drafted  some  df  the  leading  **  sbspe^stM'^  * 
from  the^fenerial.  body,  nod  seat  them  to^ohn  a^MM^settll^^lir 
at  Van  Diemen's  Land — a  step  most  wise  and  pmid^lM.    Biit^ 
aboiit  midnight  on  SundlQ%  March    4!t^V  &    m^iSSiB^  Wits 
received  in  Sydjiey  frem  Partawiaitta^by  Governor  KiAgi%^ 
theeffeet  that  the  prisdners  emplo5^  on  the  ftsurniis'lfti  thtft '^ 
locality,  had  joittcd  the  Gov^mn^^t  ^n^gi  migagod  cm  tht*' 
roadsiaaid  jmUic  boildhig^  «t  Tbongo^ih  atid^Gattlr^HiiJ^    - 
and   haying    phindcred    the^  settteiS'  bf    tiftli?  arnt&^  arial"  " 
ammtmition,  were^  then  mavohibg  in^^body  npM  FattikrmitsU^  ^ 
comntittii^  seriotas  depredatlon^afid  pkmdefd.    Th^iSovemot^ '  i 
imipediktdy  set-out  for'  thai  sc6nr  of  tlie^l^t«rt»»ct(^aM'3  i 
reached  -Farrionatta  befoone  odayiight  aeott  itiok^iig^o  liifo|i)^i*  i^' 
Johastw., .  with  •  fifty  ^  men  -  of .  the  New-  3<mth'  Wiaiett  ©©tp^jl^'  •  ' 
joinifijaf  hint  ttepe^soon  aftetwa^dsi'   T?hls>$maJi  iorde!'V«»  «f^*'I 
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u  «CBek^i^vtde(l>  ibltt  tworpastids^  ^add  satlied'ott  in  differfent 
il.diiafotionsyilii  tfaehoiM^xrf'tfiatHin^  ^  jwhk  .t)i^  laisuigienis  >and 

'  cCOiiBifcanided  ^ii/tapx  ?|Dhnct9tif^wiacb iMd  faten  joUd^by 
:  jiSQm4oit]?d^ie8fiec|a<bki^tUers^3<)fTthfi  distnbifiMl  jsit'V&bh  the 
?  :  iariucgeifts  a^  {a  splace  oaUedj  the.  iPoada^  Budnnr^  bf^iween 
:  sff^nramalto^>aml)WlRAs(Mu  nE))€bbo()]e.^panmots:T;v(tojfDund 
to':d>^ribetvMeit  aeo^aAfl  ^o^.  stroi^  <a»d  wtil  ^aithedi  ^nd 

,,t'^ismaUi<iD  nUfnlMr^  the^t  decM^d  ip  >gtv!e  tib^m  'bft^Qi  ^nd 
:  >iQ0kiia{ifiaipc«ikiofiio|}ltbe£l9p^  Qi£^iiihitt^^i«ttig.^;TOd  v^^t^ige 
^  gtdimdk  7in6  oi  ibhe  Kingb»dfers»  wilh  a  bc^dses^  <l>trn.  of  a 
r  ihqte||»nisei»ftiof,iupe3Cfr,a^[)wgjtb,  £Kb^ 

being  apparently  to  parley  oniirtaie  torim;  but^  jSfipnjas 
;  ith^wb6Qi»lfictant|ytoae^  the  Majpr  ^z#d  one  ol  lb<sm  and 
;..i|dacpd  AljpiiiU^L  at  hia  bi^».>9!btt^  ^  ifjtiarter^mitSter  in  j^he 
:'  C^rpSiB^nwd:  LliycocJ^  TQn  forWasd  and  .  killed  the  second 
/  mmtrifAih  a.>siteg)e  blow* '  Tft^  ^t|«rf  jaasitfgjjstt  c^t  o^ce 
f . .  i^pwid*  !fift^iti©pi*i^e:ikmcWng,i»rtyiibu4 .  '^Iftr^^w^ts:  4wi  fot 
■,iMt!.jjyi4/ihjfcmttit«jfy:  attd  tbjt,3rtttJfcrs;  rq^jwnedjtim  ftre  ^th 

.  t^A^  90ii  flti4«  >  A  cbfts^  i»ibued  and  wiUSi  Q<]itt^«d:  for 
llbi^^QC  fdtii^^hovkfsi  Msultinig  in  tiM;ca|)tureof,'a  ntinober  of 

lictimpriaaMni^jviiti  .item,  fardvg^;  imto  .Wi^daor,!  as  also -was 
the  body  of  the  slain  leader,,  which  ^^a^^the  santie  night  hvlng 

3  of^JsJEr^iiof  thi^ 'pid^lic.  stcmei  in  the  toWa  as  jl  wajfning  to 

.VtQtbem.  Within.  tM' next  few  days  many  of.  the  taaurgeht$ 
who  had  escaped  death  or  capture  gave  tbeoiselves  up  to  the 
authorities  ;  those  who  had  been  captured  with  arms  in  their 
hands  were  summarily  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged ;  while 
others  of  the  insurgents  received  minor  punishments,  some  of 
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them  even  being  let  off  widi  a  reprimand  lipdh  profesring 
peoiteiioe  vstd  protnising  to  return <pfied}r  to  tfaeir  work;.!  It 
is  said  that  between  fifty  and  sii^  of  the  insurgmts  n^re 
killed  in  the  affitay,  or  afterward  csecuttd,  aad  that  136 
muskets^  besides  a  number  of  pistids,  wwotdBf  tnd  ^otfaer 
weapons,  were  taken  from  the  army  of  a  day.  it  is  to  be 
feired,  however,  that  the  gallows  did  more  execution  thu 
the  bullies  of  the  soldiery.  Holt  dedaris  that  many  of  the 
insurgents  who  were  arrested  after  the  one-sided  struggle  at 
the  Ponds  were  brou^^t  before  an  impremptu  oourt>martial, 
wh^e  it  was  arranged  that  lots  should  be  drawn  ftwn  «iiat 
and  that  every  third  man  whose  name  was  drawn  should  be 
hanged.  Many  fine  young  men,  he  sa}^,  were  strung  up  Kke 
dogs,  and  it  was  cmly  when  the  Governor  arrived  on  the  totoe 
that  the  butchery  was  stayed. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  suspicions  entertained  by  tiie 
authorities  concerning  Hcdt's  connection  with  the  iqirising 
were  all  at  &ult.  Some  of  the  prisoners  had  said  th«t  HbH: 
was  to  lead  them,  they  having  been  doubtless  so  informed  by 
the  authors  of  the  outbreak,  and  Holt  was  called  t>e6>re.tiie 
Governor  to  make  his  defence.  His  Bxce^ncy  evidently  did 
ndfc  place  much  rdHance  in  the  story  ot  the  accusM^  for  after 
hestfing  his  statement  he  dismissed  him  with  the"  words  ^-^ 
"  Go  home,  rir,  and  take  care  of  yourself,  or  I  will  hang  yoti !" 
He  wen^  home,  but  Portly  afterwards  the  Governor  caused 
his  removal  to  Norfolk  Island. 

As  previously  stated,  Holt  remained  in  exile  for  about 
fourteen  3rears,  wlwn  he  received  a  fiili  pardon  and  retusted 
to^his  native  land. 
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'    VntLIAM-HBHSY  BAItBER,  THE  ATTQRNEX^ 

.  An   IipNi^lWTr^AK  TRANSFORTftD    FOR  IflFJ^ 

One  of  the  most,ir!^|iiarkfJ4e  cases  tp  he  ^nmd  on  the 
mOQids  ireliites  to  4  weU4a-do  English  attorney  and  solicitor^ 
t^a^ied  WiUiam  Henry  Barber,  who  was  transported  for  ISe 
f^/an  i^ence  of.  which  he  was  afterwards  proved  to  be 
ont^f^  iaaoc^t.  The  stoi:y  pi  his  conviction,  his  sufferings 
oo^lhe. voyage  and  9^  the  pe^al  settlenoent  of  Norfolk  Island 
ti»'Wlucb  he  wi^  s^».aiMl  <rf  tl^  ^sequent  success  of  his 
nfhtU  tp  establish  hi^  im^ocence,  reads  like  a  romaQce.  It  is 
^Aong  6t<M:y»  ^auul  I  Inive  experienced  some,  difficulty  in 
9rf Mgua^  the  eyei^s  in  proper  chrcMiological  order,  but  the 
reader  will  not  require  to  stretch  imagination  to  fill  up  zny 
,|$I4^  that  may  appear. 

in  the  year  1343  a  series  of  gigantic  frauds  in  connection 
ffith;  the  estaites  of  deceased  persons  were  discovered  in 
A^OiMWi  and  a  criminal  prosecution  was. instituted  against 
Jo^hlia  ?|etcheri  whq  waf  a  retired  surgeon  and  a  man  of 
fNTop^y  worth  from  ,3^10,000  to  £20^)00 \  William  Henry 
9<irb«r^  an  attprpey  and  solicitor  in  biisiness ;  Mrs.  Dorey, 
Hu  Sanders  a^cl  Mr&  Sanders^parties  who.had  acted  as 
personators  in  the  cases.  Another  ^^lan,  named  Griffin  was 
Odgi^ally  i^dict^y  but  hc^  was  admitt^  as  Queen's  evidence, 
and  escaped  pimishment*.  The  frauds  had  extended  over 
4owc  ye^M^  ^md  the  chaxjges  brought  against  the  accused  werp^ 
forging  and  uttering  three  wills  and  a  bond  coo\nected;with 
letters  of  administration. 

The  Crown  proceeded  with  only  two  of  these  cases,  and 
in  each  one  secured  a  conviction  against  the  parties  named» 
irilh  the  exception  of  Barber,  who  was  apquitte^  on  thp 
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first,  but  convicted  on  the  second.  The  sentences  passed 
uponrtli^  loisdileris.  isi^e,  xfir^oHoftva  i-^ffl^tcter^  ttmijifPfHtioa 
for  life ;  Barber,  transportation  for  life ;  Sanders,  transpor* 
tation  few  scVett  years ;  Mrs.  D6rey,  two  years'  Imptlsonment ; 
Mrs.  Sattttet^,  tivtty^ars'nrtiprisorinieAt. 

Ptt>m  the  evidence  elkited  Wt  the  trial,  it  appeai^^MMt 
Fletcher  ttriats  acquainted  ^wtCh  an  officer  in  ibe  Bd^iAi^el 
England  who,  for  a  consideration,  supplied  fern  yxlMi 
information  concerning  the  stock  held  for  perdo&s  ^^riv^hlM 
notefeitned  the  dividends  payaWe  thereon  for  a  tmatbtif4>i 
years.  The  law  was  that  after  tfae-exl:^  olteft  yeat«4rMi 
the  date  of  thfe  payment  of  the  Wst  dividend  f[  tid  tkdin  wife 
made  for  payment  the  stock  was  invested  with  tte 
Commissionets  for  the  ^ationaH  Defrt,  and  becafti^  ^liyb 
money,  and  this  friendly  bfficial  appears  to  hfate  kept  Ftet^SttsIr 
posted  concerning  the  moneys  which  were  I  fifcdy^  tobieM^ 
hand^  over  to  the  Commissioners,  and  *^Ffetchfe%  ^^d^lorged 
wills  and  other  documents,  would  ^tck  to  obtain  posteession  «f 
the  money,  fn  several  cases  he  sn^cefeded^  b^t  his^«ratid*^ffeife 
at  iast  discovered.  The  case  for  connecUen  -^itii  -  ^y^ 
fiarber  wasconvi(!^ted  and  transported,  nmy  be  gathereif<fil!^ 
a  concession  made  by  Sanders  to  his  solicitor,  hut  Whi^^  *$I9S 
not  used,  as  the  Crown  refused  to  accept  hkn  as  4^e6ii% 
evidence.    TPhis  man  said : — 

"It  must  have  b^en  about  June,  iSj^iz^  or  perhaps*  a '^tfe 
latfcr  inthaf  year,  I  received  a  letter  from  Fleti:her,i^3^foriiiiflg 
me  that  he  had  received  iiiteDi^^ee  from  hJs*riettd  4t^tfife 
Bank  of  England  of  something  very  good  aAd  requesM^mb 
to  see  him  as  early  as  possible.  Accordingly,  I  pf%cee3^'tb 
tidndbn  and  Went  to  his -house,  where  heanfo^rmedi^e  his 
irfend  had  gi^eti  him  the  particulars^  of  a  case  whieh  ka*>ndt 
gonetothecommissfoners*,  that  itstoidd  in  theiiameof-^^ 
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>£kDaic^  £[nitil^stBset,«|Cheisea  ptbot  he^  F^etoher,  bad-  flbade.  a 

^^tettLaoitaaQ^whalearer  ofaayfsudi  peosoti;  that  he  had  seen 
.'Aii^ldjspbslinaai  mho  Im&ltt'&v^Q^B^  Ibfefers  thcve  amuiD^erDf 
.^5«ak8^^|tfsfli^(iighcenr1him .nioM9atoJ^^  ail'iirionAaflion  he 
f»40Bl(|>nbutiriNid  (i4>tiBmedii«Di»(Whdifever;  as  ^e  scuh-^vtrias 
ir^wnsidcl-aMebfaeithou^hl^ltndglib^ctr  mlprmk  tx>  take^hS'-osBe 
'raai}ijted;;^I^^aiilii  Mkmldiqsdbioro^  ftf^Yail  on  he^  ti^dc^to. 
c^iUott  ikttttBaiterithMJEFlittthi^baM^Ttod^  be  soiklvhe 
rj9Bmla^^  maMQdixq«k{eaii4>teibtiie«ikS0]of  Slack,  amd/a^itiiid 
baribmiedaifin  lutjfairxitttiailaewiattfeBciiotre^  tbetewers  pdrsotis 
.>of.iiiftUiai»elkL  iBvti^  <he  Uionqiht  to  <try  th«^.  I  pMiatt^dbd 
itUbrfty  b«t).co«iduncit.i£ad  4me^th«taas^wered  ^theidesocqitiAn 
vgirMkiby)  Ftetdi^r*  -'^^'-Ki^  i^^vtiiaq '.Flletciiet  inh^mid^^Ttit 
othatzdiis  ibioiiiiiatioa  ^^as-toithe  MixM&ig  effect  t-^Ana  Stmk 
xIj^)B•al'sidilkve<fiajd«l^^Ktpn;  la^l  thiajtfane  it  mw  JntaiQkiiMif 
vtfadiHght  aysrttvcouIdjbtiidicxmrtfMdvJtkat  infbtmaldcm'dliocdd 
ob^f^Hte  to(t&i  owner  txpoti'io^ipt  of '  a  bontis,  to  be  di>ri>ded 
9biE3(veeB>«9|C{  taid  '¥lmtt\i»^^  WhSb  ^iiese  inquiries  w<i?e  in 
Lydof^&'htfdrmatkMLlceacftiklt.Ftetth^  hi^MeAd  at  the 

I  BanktiiktTtiie  stoek  Mud^beetn^ttan^l^iM^to  the^  Co»inQl3s$€ln^s 
iM#  the  JMu<«4aci  iijf  tiM  N«itidttal'<t>elk ;  ^iltd  laflet^  a'faMg 
/^eohsultdtidli  it'W»s40termihdd  to  try  ^^d-dbtciln'tbe  mdMy 
i>fcbni.ihe0O6ni«b9eiodei«  4i5(>ii;^ails «|if]«es^«0!»a1^oii.  Pleleher 
i^^Ultine^hkt  it^fi^jpeqred'i^fl&^Atin^stdk^'iti  wh^se  name^^e 
Ijeft<>ck  .JiflEdl  stobd,^'^^^  «ii»>^f  ^tw0  6i6t%r6  v^hfO  hftd  ^oick 
vhsaeste^  ai^b6  8araeaoe6u9il^  Chat'lihere  had  been  a  poi/^r 
ofiattMrn^  granted  by  ^hetwtMiisttfrS'to  a  Mr.  I^ulriie,  M^hotn 
Bkldibt  iaad  asceftained  wa»  a*  paitne)?,  but  who  tumfifont 
9tb  b^eibeen  pudeik  iki^the  iiotise>dF  )J«ne6,  Loyd  &  4B<y. ;  thiit 
uthei  sister  >ltadi>maitried^  a  Cs^^n  J^s^deph  Foskett^  who^^oon 
.'4ifteirihisi.matiia{ge.li2ai  iseld  cfttt;  that  Hulme  had  i^eoeived 
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tbft  dividends  to  185s,  about,  vUch  period  he  appeuoi  to 
b«ve  died*  We  therefore  pfocttved  lhe;Aniiy  List  aod  &Mt&d 
the  itarae  of  Captatn  Foskett ;  but  theM  beiq|^  no  addccos 
:  given,  he  being  on  half  pay,  Fletdwr  said  he  had  a  pmaa 
sin  tfaeAnay  Pay  Ofice£r«Hi  whom  hecould  peAaps olitain 
a  Foskett's  address.  Flsteher  spumed  to  town^  and  same 
d^uNTt  tdiie  afterwards  writes  to  me»  bis  friend  at  SonttEaet 
.  House  g»ring  htm  ibt  aaaae  of  Captain  Foskelt's  agent,  fimn 
whom  be  had  been  enabled  to  find  that  hevtsided  at  King's 
Laai^y,  which  is  on  tlie  Uoeof  the  Birmingham  Raihogr* 
I  riiauM  have  previous^  mtetioaed  >  that  Fletcher  liad 
obtained  with  other  inEformatton  of  his  frisAd  at  ^he  Baidc,  oft 
a^amall  slip  of  paper,  a  £ac  simile  of  ihe  hamdwritiag  of  Aim 
Slack,  taken  from  the  power  of  attorney  granted  l^  hes  and 
her  sister  to  Mr.  Htilme.  Fletcher  and  myself  wrat  to 
:  XtMi^y  S^utioni  and  there  on  inqtni^  we  found  that  Gaptastt 
Foskett'iifesideQce  wasnoivei^/fMr  off.  Wegot  a  laifavay 
policeman  to^go  into  the  viUage;  bgr  giving  him  a  slnlfiaf  to 
sp^id,  be  might  beenahled  tt  meet  wkh  some  p^nontorgi^ 
him  infi>rnai[ation  requtsed,  vi«.,  if  Cn^aiit  Foakefct's  wtin  hfd 
a.  mter,  md  >if  so,  hername^and  re^idoice.  Fletcher  and- 1 
toqtk.  tea  prepared  4>r  us  at  the  railwi^  station^  CNur 
Q^essenger  soon  returned  with  ;tbe  -  intelbgenoe  that  her l^d 
iKiet  with,  the  coachman  el  Captain  Fosk^;  that  he  hid 
t^ken  him  to  a  public  bouee,  and  hid  partaken  of  s(»ne  beer 
with  him,  and  from  whom,  he  learned  that.  Mrs.  Fosketl  kad 
a^«fter,  who  was  living-  in  the  lannly,  said  was  generally 
known  tp  them  as  Miss  Nancy.  Witik  this  infnrmatiim  I 
returned  with  Fletcher,  to  U>wn.  We  had  no  doi;d>t  but  tins 
lady  was  the  pers^i  we  bad  been  to  kmg  in  pursnit  dE;  tte 
nea^  diffculty  now  was^  how  to  get  an  introduction*  so  as  to 
be  able  to  turn  our  knowledge  of  wh4t  tiie  lady  wasendtled 


to  t^  thtf  4)esl  accoqnt  (ftnr  noW  that  wc  had  riWwte  the 
<6seeyer3^ihat  Atr  was  Ihrhig^  «fl  mite»i^  of  pfocee^Btig  by 
p«r60iifttiok».«(«re  given  up).  At  lefigth  it  was  settterf  flifet 
Fletc;)i^^cukl^ply  thrdi^  Baiti<eii,  fer  that  pi!iFp6§ei  ISid 
fritl^tbi9>tii»^rstandtng  I  left  Lo^donu  Fletcher  eameaigiflSn 
to  Bristol  and  ixAd  me  the  re&vlh  of  Barbet^s  Inqturied,  and 
lOao  that  it  was  Barber's  oi»nion  that  it  ^d  not  relate  to 
her>  but  to^some  other  Ann  Stack.  Pleteher  sftid  there  ebifld 
nowbeiKx^tacle  in  the  way  of  my  wife  talMng  the  case  in 
luuid,  Fletolier  theo  produced  isome  paper  without  wii^er- 
n»ark,  and  I  wrote  a  will  of  Aim  Slack,  frcmi  a  copy  proi&ced 
by  Fletcher;  and  before  Fletdier  left  Bristd,  which  he didfn 
aboi^  a  week  after,  he  todc  an  adverttsen^dnt  to  VertierSj  the 
newsvemior,  in  Hig^-street,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Batk  imi 
ChtUmhmn  GazetUi  a  copy  of  which  paper  I  forwarded  to 
Fletdier,  by  his  desire,  in  London;  ahd,  as  agreed  on,  thy 
w^  took  lodgings  in  Westgite-^ildings,  Bath,  %here  she 
answered  the  advertisement  by  letter,  from  a  copy  given  to 
her  by  Fletcher  as  Jane  Sla)dc.  Barber  returfled  an  ansS^r 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  conduct  her  business,  as  It  was 
pi^obahle  that  he  could  be  of  a^istance  to  her.  My  wife 
proceeded  to  London,  saying  she  was  about  to  pay  a  vi^  to 
her  sister.  On  Mrsi  Sander's  arrival  in  town  she  took  up  her 
residence  with  her  sister,  Fletcher  of  course  calling  to  see  her, 
Fletcher  went  to  the  General  Register  Office  in  Somer^t 
House,  and  discovered  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the 
register  which  I  caused  to  be  made  in  Bath,  fcur  the  name 
S4»peared  to  have  been  Stack  instead  of  Slack.  Fletcher 
stated  to  me  that  he  saw  the  Registrar-General,  who  infcHrmed 
him=  of  the  error,  and  advised  its  cdrrection,  for  which  purpose 
Mrs*  Dorey  ai^  my  w%  w^t  to  Bath,  had  an  interview  with 
the  Registrar  and  Superintendent,  who  would  not  alter  the 


I  ^^m-^mm^  %fh«W»r  fix>n?^i3beick«p,  sitting  ihe^mror,aiid 
r^^mH^Hw  te'»e^in«^n*>vii,  whpfeAw3pmdktdjn|H»€Wrtfcd 

:  i^yM^ap^tHgHl'  :  i^^stid?to  doisooandtald  dirvfasAAt^SLititt 
.fi^9j^n^  fetth^  fCOfeeding^  ^.li.  iirafe  s^  ieiigth.a#r«gfed 

;v«)^^',^K9a6 7$ilMl%ti  ^h^ttldob^^mtiifsr  dh  •dbdkBba  or  ^Fimiioo. 

.  i^il^llfr  4lHLniyq^  i«Ci«|^(l>£i0llMq,  aodJaftnr  joome  reiscwch 

-fi^^  the^ria^^iUP*  iir5Mifl/t6vtilflike£thfcregistryy  ^vriik^  I 

ic^  ^^r  caJUi;l«.*W5«iiitt»iMrait.  the*  JBebirtrai^'he  b^gmg 

^  ^t^  as  I  wn^^nkiOiftfKtb  wtuun  t&Bf2stQ|;Mndiwidiedit4ote 

.  401^  tj^t^ght.    ffif tdwiriaftawwji&ca^     Ihe^ifiBtwiir's 

afi^^pr<)ow5e(i  aipe;ftifc^t»*5ithi  ncgistryidi  AAn,  Slacks,  iteafth 

gbe    disguised   Jieflp^lf,  Tsfit^    a  iighifCololMd- ringlet   feoat, 

--iWW^ing^  the   gwaHrf  "fJirt   of-  lier   ffeoB^  a   dosi  bbnaet, 

,^ppeg|a<^s  Aadl  a 'vf»ii--&>jAisg3tiM  {guii^hM'sb^  alwajis  wbre 

v>^eQ  jshe.webt  tafitobec^office>;DdctcB:'sC<mimonv€r  it|ie 

Bml^    Tfee   fiditidtts  wiHr  w^Ach  was  first  madfe-^inromg 

vdl^v^od  th«  stook  to^  jAfifi.Sbtdt,  of  Bath,  it  nonr^oaihe 

..a(gc^§sary;^«^  ajfroA  wdUiiSlMHild  be  prepared,, and^^^was 

r4nite»4#!d  to^^^y  ^  j^  fdtihBt  purpose;  bwt  after^iflie 

.discov^yol  th^.>^retf.  i^   the  cegi&feer  at    Bith   ^mA^Hie 

latefifionni^t  (rf  the  p^rooeeditgs  there/ 1  wrofe.  ai^iprio 

-Elarbpf  and  ©aicliam  ^attwnej^  in  pa^toe^up)  on  the.papct^of 

Ja»e  Siaqk^  ^tatiflg  thai  Jia^ie.Slacfc  <Kd  not  think  t&eAan 

SlA^kf  as.advfartised,  had  refetteroeto  liar,  and  thai  Lwas 

inati;4A€j^.tO  $ay  ttiat.sbe  had  ooosulted  ber  scdicitbr,  Jbnd 

theif44me  de^lio^  codling  qb  .  them)  or  laldng  any-  feirtber 


names'  Ik  coi^seqaescb  Vrf t  thitr  Mtlel?,  Fletf^er-TvicRdd  molt 
allerw  mMx)  |wite  the  newficttttotts^^crtH,  feariflf  Jthi3t  BariMtr 
should  disfa^ar  a  <  ^iihii^t«t;jr' in  tt^  ^ritifig;  hiT'themibre 
wi*dd  juiyrTOfei-ifauld^ga  Mys?t>D6i«i^  tt>  writ^tfee  will*  . 
wHiek^sh^<ftA  Mi$.  i  DDt!^  frtq^OH^j^  caltodl^  ko^^s^  heraatP.  ^ 
herk»lgiiijg^'g4fies»iBy  in  tlie^veiii^g;  'Fletcher  alsoire^eiAly:^ 
caHlrigJ^-biit  no  oihei^'petscfti  virfftddlier." 

thd<^^1l>^  bi^  the  iime  had  licN^^irt^^*  Idiy  ^him  tb  l«do^eilcl jn 
pelfofi^Va'  itfa^  \vihith  r43Qttfed'4»  ]ki§^  ^|»g  t^Y¥vli:tiNl^'9rf«k 
FAmtm  and'  hfe  iriffliig  tdol^;   *T«el^«um  it?  the'  bsfnk  i*Mete  ^ 

an^Flkbhet  having' g^e  to  Bar^rMd  %^rti)ed  hhii  tbift 
he%id  ^eceeA^d  afb^  long  oeb^di'  in  cllSbG^^e«rhlgthe  ^^v^r;^ 
at  Wilis'  sifike'  tihie  reqnesthig  hbri  to  adt  i*n  haVit%'tte  kvM 
prokedj^^the-latt^  ^gftiaM  }^ /#ll}&i^^s.  Mtdi-SMidi^$' 
waSHcfewductfa  by  I^letcher,  who  femdglft  -fo^wattd  the  fo^f^t 
wiHi  .a»rf  e^tiAc^f  it  to  flaA«*i  'A  tbp^  <rf  the  wifi  wa^ 
maafe-byoneorthecferks  itt  the^o^  ^hat  ^v^St^ 

dodfiJ  fiirtber  -wtnb  HfMi  IVfesf.   Sfthdets,   who  was  in  d6tep* 
mourning,  and  app^red  a  vety  re»peetable  personagCi  td  hb^' 
prditfcr*.    Thewill  was  theh^  prdveii  in  the  a^uaf  way,-n6t'  a 
do^l«s^lp^atfajg' td.dross  the  ntSnds^f  any  of  those  throfclg^ 
wh6sfe  ^atid^  the  (foemiient  h^  to  pass.    After  about  ■  the* 
usifia^tfee  fot  jp^Vihgtfee  wSl,-  thef  j^obktfe^was  fc^wai»ded  tfr 
B2a5fe^r%«*ted|fed^5^  <he  San*:  of  Eii^ftted,  where  th^  a^^ifl^ 
tirf«'tkken*in  a^'of  unfeiaim^^^vittends^i^apsed— abolft'tt- 
fot1«i%Kf-^uHiigJ#Mch  the'mnk-scfntihi^ia  the  dodimrt^ 
andi^mf«*ll  in^ the-claHn ;  "a«4lr  whidi - the^  notified  llaltf 
they  i*6fe^pe*fed^sfe^sficd,  and  the  claimant  ^ias-M  llbetty 
to  ^Sftkl^th  the  siodr  whenever  ^She  tflioi^ht  proper;    Barber' 
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then  j^ad^  the  xbcumtnle  €wte  to  Mrs,  Saikbrs^  wJm. vent 
'  to:lhe  Bftidcand  ikow  out  Hie  vhole  «>f  the  moaey*  SandcfS, 
in  .his  cozifiessiQiiy  nurr^es  suocioctly  the  jsubsequent  pro- 
ce«ding9<  He  says :— •*  My  jvifo  retwoed  to  her  lodgitig^  Ja 
Fr;UKis-stceet,  Tottenham  Qpurt  Road,  after  getting  tbt 
money  at  the  Blunk*  wbe^e  she^  procured. eome  j^e&efibaoeQl 
for  Fletcher,  he  beingr  he  ^id,  qtite  fatigued- i&r<^Ei  hmg 
anxiety  and  fasting  thropghput  the  day ;  af^  he  finished  his 
fefMflt,  my  wife  divided  the  money  'm  the  €£ame  tnann^  in 
whidb  it  had  been  divided  in  Hiint's  case^  In  tfae^i^QuTi^cl 
Oi^eber  or.  Novembef  last,  (majiy  ^oonths  eller  the^  ^v^oa  of 
the  spoils)  my  wife  f^ceiyed  two  letters  from  Fletcher,  giviof 
m^  to  understand  that  iqquii^  were  ^^mg  On  m  the  Bajott 
abmit.this  affair ;  this  infiormatioQ  he  procured  from  hh  friend 
Mr*  Christmas^  the  clork  in  the  Bank  of  ;9agian4.  The  first 
tinie  I  saw  any.^cppjit  of  what  toc^  place,  in  the  li&^siiMi 
House  was  a  v^y  short  paragraph  in  the  Brifioi  M^i^ct^ry*  I 
read.it  to  my  wi^  who  he^me  very  mu/^b  alfeeted,  a^d  at 
last  beoHne  so  Ul  that  I  fe^^se^  her  }ife  to:  be  mi  daager. 
Afrer .  the  case  of  Mary  Hunt  ca^e  out>  be&re  tht  magistrates, 
Mr*  and  Mrs.  Porey  visited  n^  in  Bostojl;  and  persuaded  me 
to  go  forward  and  make  a  full  confession  of  al\  I  knew.** 

J  The.  money  obtained,  from  the  Bank  by  means  at  the 
forged  documents!  amounted  to  between  £h90(^^pd)^^QSip$ 
and^  in  another  ^atement  of  Sanders',  in  which  he  giiMis4lie 
history  of  the  concQction  of  t^A  fraud,  the  mon^  w;^s  d^^m 
to  have  been  thus  di^ributed  :-^'' The  anaptmt'appeafUl^M 
Barber*s  charges  did  not  exceed  £2$tmi  Sanders  thinkf  tbil 
included  the  proctor's  diarges;  then  Sanders  paid  the  biokif 
an4  j^oceeded  to  get  the  notii«  which  he  had  neoeived  from 
hun  changed  into  gold ;  and  then  he  took  a^cab^  and  wei^  1^ 
Miss  Richard'a  lodging  in  jpean-atreet.  S<rfwv  ii*ere,  in  the 
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coitfrat  of  die  cvening»  FktKdunr  ciitie»  acocsnpaniecl  >by  hie 
dai^(ht«r«  After  tea  Ftetoher  and  Sanders  adjoutoed  into 
adotber  rMm^  \i4iere,  after  deduetihg  for  chajrges  each  party 
had  .  inoorredt  Fletch^  tocdt  /s  per  oent.  on  thm  igrm^ 
aimmnti  fi>r  his  Mend  hi  the  Bonk  of  England,  and  Sandets 
took  ^j0  whkh  he  aAenvavda  f|aiw  to  Miss  Hawks  lor  hm 
troulde,  and  all  other  daima  bdn^  taken,  Fletcher  and 
SandiMrs  equafly  divided  the  rsnaiiiuiig  two  portions,  Fisher  ^ 
takiaip  cme,  and  Sauidera  the  other,  tasd  they  divided  mbbat 
;^  i^oo4>etwec»  tiienr/' 

H0W  the  for^^^iies  camtt  tofae^isoovered  is  not  renmled 
in  tbe.Jiapeiis  before  mfe^  bak  it  f^a^  doubdess  through  Hie  ^ 
pNper  person  yvntting  in:  tmr  dainiito  tha  money.    'Hie  Bi^ 
autfaorib^e^ai^^ared  to  Jmve  a^edaMrith  remarkable  looseness  ' 
as  cn^t^dians  of  the  moneys  wfakfa  bad  beoi  esitnisted'  to  j 
tbcfo^    It  iwas  proved  th«t  tii^faad  years  previpady  paid  the  . 
div»l«dtf  in  Miss  Slack's  oa»siorMr.  Hnlmov  to.whpm  she  ^ 
httd  i^enlLpowet  of  attaum^;  hot,  akfaougfa  they  <had  this 
poner^  oC  attorney  in  their  possessimi,  bcarkig  the  signattore  of 
Mi8»  Slaitk,  they  did  not  compare  that  signature  with  'HYm 
silgnafiuce  on  the  wtU  produced  by  Mrs.  Sanders,  in  which 
case  tbey  wooM  have  been  able  at  once  to  detect  the  forgery* 
Further  than  this^  there  were  two  amoimts  mvested  in  the 
same  nanw-^^one  of  ;£'3,50o  and  the  other  of  ;^6,6oo-*-and 
akhoi^only  the  lesser  sum  was  mentioned  in  the  will  aiid 
daimed  by  Mrs.  Sanders  (it  appears  that  Fletcher  was  under 
thfrhBpt)es8ion  tdiAt  the  larger  sum  belonged  to  a  second  Miss 
Slack)  tliehr  sttQ>icion  was  not  arous^ ;  yet  they  a^^ually 
mitft  have  knoima  at  tl^  time  that  ^e  owner  of  the  stock  was 
entitled  to  £iOfOOOy  as  was  prwved  by  thek  marking  **  dead  " 
opposite  <lhe  entries  in  the  Bank  books  when  acting  upon  the 
prabate.    Aa  Barber  v«7  tersely  put  it  bdfiore  the  Select 
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podaao^edDftfe  j^j(]p^0do,-T^<ji'tiisfff  sliwolihatctiie/'propertp&lEd' 
boooipvQBii^  undet'j^oQo^aiii^  altftadgl^tlidyl'iaiV^byTt^'wfii 

thitff:tlieiotibtei^m>ta>i^6jl6wil^»Afayprrffliit1y  bdak^faifgD^ak^  . 
ydt<  thefiuik  expces^ed  jkh^risMises.  satisfied  ittth'  the  dkiirr, ' 
and  ];»£dil'ov^  the  £^ySOoi  liaavmg  thd  ;^6,6bo  Ski  <;tieQ"iiwii 
hdnd^.*  '  ft'ivvks  sdt  luntil  sdtoef>tbnei'dftsr:tbafc  tiie>BAf^ 
authorities  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  !tliail"'^affe<^'{Wa.& 
BJiyAm^i  sfdrai^e  kt^  ito i^rsfoiidsd.  legate' '<^  'iVikn^^^ck^ 
entitled  wsutar  iriA  to^aU-  het^  poofpejeiji,  doinfiiig^ ^m^^ihef 
£ifSid&  stiOidin^tii  th8rl>odhs  otthe  Baijk)  tHa^in'Stoshoatd- 
YiXwtrTasbo&kiD  £-6^600  otove^  j^ad  tbisrk>teeMsp(:app€to«ral|| 
ther  rboreabrmge^whto  it  licihisideTedfthat  iii<the'iab^)rfth«^ 
HbiHtl  foigeiies^thej  did  ^tSist^ifditiuiiibt^yTthsmida&ft  ^t^ 
tlffi^  siispbcted  the'^fehuiil&odsa  ol  thbdciii&pfeut  hbf^thr^' 
attdldcil^  6f  Fldtoher^ifds  btodght^nto  £aH  play.  Me^aetmatly 
hied  'a'^KU  in  .Ghanctry  .for  the  false  ciahnaiit;  i^ated^the 
aftdayits^  whida  wece  attooococted  fiaudtdfeo^^-^weri' 
refefitod  to  the  Attdtney-ISeiiefr^of  tbe^  dlry  <aft^wards  iionf 
Can)|^eH)y  amd  the  Attorney)-G«narai  ^vias  perfdotl}^  saeti^hed 
wkh  the^a£[kiaTi(ts  so  ccnicocted^aiul  ooastnted  to-tEfe  mdte^r 
bting-paid  i)d  the  daibxaQt;  :tM&  €ocw(  pf  Chamiety  madnngpttti; 
otfder  Upon  the  Bank'to  pay  the  aaafiotBi^,  wrbicti^  wit'  paid>. 
aoedrding^y.  .  /    ^        .     i  .  "/•    f -  .<'  . 

IfMhea  the  fcMf^eviesr  Tv«l:eds6GoveE^d  in  ^AflddirijiaekiQ  casn^'  • 
hoiirevtev  tb»  Bdsrk  :^et  -vigardosiy  tor  work<^te<diBecf^et^tMr 
pecpetiFatctos,  amd  tise^  (wenr,:aK/ doubt, ;^lyK  as8i8ldd)ty  M!rv 
Chi&shfa^s,  whose  assiitadcfe  tv  Flatchecf  (kMii'j)£dvW'do- 
vahilabie^  It .isoody  on^ ^knsfh^rpcHhe^is  thalitiae  sdbsApffint' 
adt«inRof  the^atehothitspv^dpe^acd "to  tihatt  cUtk  cUb  be^ 
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xmderstood.  The  Bank  denied  that  he  was  an  accomplice, 
and  put  him  forward  as  a  credible  witness  at  the  trial,  and 
one  not  to  be  suspected,  although  he  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  he  received  from  Fletcher  several  hundred  pounds  for 
information  he  had  supplied,  and  without  which  information 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Fletcher  to  operate  so 
successfully  upon  the  stock  invested. 

Fletcher  and  Barber  were  arrested,  the  former  being 
charged  with  forging  wills  and  a  bond,  and  the  latter  with 
uttering  them  in  connection  with  letters  of  administration. 
Mrs.  Dorey  and  the  man  Griffin,  (whose  connection  with  the 
affair  is  not  clearly  shewn  in  the  only  papers  available  to  me) 
were  also  arrested.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanders  sought  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  until  the  others  were  tried,  but  although  they 
managed  to  elude  the  officers  of  justice  for  two  months,  they 
were  eventually  captured,  and  the  whole  of  the  parties  named 
were  brought  to  trial.  Griffin,  as  already  stated,  preserved 
his  liberty  by  turning  Queen's  evidence ;  but  the  others  were 
convicted  and  sentenced,  as  already  recorded. 

Concerning  Fletcher's  guilt  there  could  not  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  the  conviction  of  Barber  may  be  cited 
as  one  of  the  grossest  cases  of  miscarriage  of  justice  that  has 
ever  taken  place.  British  indignation  against  the  real 
perpetrators  of  the  wrong  was  so  intense  that  British  vision 
was  warped,  and  those  concerned  in  administering  British 
justice  could  not  recognize  the  difference  between  a  skilful, 
designing  knave  and  the  innocent  attorney  whom  he  had 
employed  to  carry  out  his  nefarious  designs.  To  make 
matters  worse  for  poor  Barber,  his  partner  in  business,  who 
could  have  given  valuable  evidence  to  prove  that  Barber's 
actions  were  bona  fide  throughout,  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
could  not  be  found  to  be  brought  as  a  witness,  he  having  been 
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frightened  beyond  measure  for  l^is  owo  safety,-  thinking,  -tj^^t 
he  might  he  brought  into  trouble  with  his  partner  if  ^he  did  uot 
hide.  The  Crown  also  treated  him  unfairly.  Th^e  were 
four  indictments  preferred  against  hina,  but  those  relating  to 
two  of  the  cases  of  fraud  were  not  brought  forward,  sdthough 
hie  pleaded  hard  to  have  them  proceeded  with,  as^rting  that 
if  those  cases  were  investigated  they  would  throw  great 
light  upon  the  case  upon  which  he  was  convicted.  He  also 
pleaded  hard  to  be  tried  apart  from  Fletcher,  but  this  request 
was  also  disregarded ;  the  shadow  of  Fletcher's  criminality 
rested  upon  him  and  he  was  condemned  to  share  Fletcher's 
punishment. 

As  to  what  followed  the  conviction  I  will  allow  Barber 
to  tell  in  his  own  words.     Here  is  his  unvarnished  tale  : — 

"After  the  trial  (1844)  I  remained  about  a  week  at 
Newgate.  I  was  then  sent  to  Millbank ;  I  was  chained  by 
the  leg  to  a  doubly-convicted  felon,  and  in  that  state  I  was 
sent  to  Millbank.  On  ray  arrival  there  I  was  kept  in  a 
solitary  cell  for  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was 
removed  on  board  a  convict  ship,  and  I  was  passed  down  by 
a  boat  from  Millbank  to  Woolwich ;  there  I  was  handcuffed 
and  chained  to  half  a  dozen  other  men,  and  in  that  condition 
I  was  taken  on  board  the  convict  ship  at  Woolwich.  After  a 
day  or  two  the  chains  were  taken  off ;  then,  after  another  day 
or  two  they  were  put  on  again,  and  after  about  six  days  lying 
at  Woolwich  the  voyage  commenced.  We  went  a  consider- 
ali^ie  distance  out  to  sea  chained  by  the  leg,  and  keeping  on 
those  chains  night  and  day  my  leg  became  excoriated  by  the 
pressure  on  the  ankles  ;  and  from  the  awkwardness  of  getting 
into  the  hammock  with  those  chains  on,  they  hurt  me  at 
that  time  very  much.  The  voyage  lasted  about  four  months. 
I  dp  not  say  that  I  was  treated  with  unusual  severity  on  the 
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YQyagjB ;  I  si^ffeirfsd  ^eve^e}>^,  but  not  more  (h^n  r  coridd  be 
avoii4ed;  I  h^i  ]to  clean  the  deck  and  %Q.'l4o  many  djujties 
which  were  not  v^ry  pleasant,  but  I  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  on  the  part  of  the  officers  on  board.  The  chains  did  not 
remain  on  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  but  'vvere  taken 
off  the  whole  of  the  <x)nvicts  after  w.e  got  weU  out  to  e^a — I 
think  after  the  fourth  day.  There  was  a  guard  of  50  m««i  on 
board.  I  wa$  treated  precisely  as  the  other  convicts  yfere^ 
There  were  200  convicts  on  board.  I  slept  in  the  same  place 
"vy^ith  them  ;  we  were  divided  into  messes,  according  as  we 
happened  to  go  down  into  the  hold ;  as  we  happened  to  go 
down  we  wer^  chalked  on  the  back  and  divided  into  riiesses 
of  eight,  and  those  eight  men  formed  one  m^ss,  sitting  round 
a  sort  of  table  for  the  r^st  of  the  voyage.  At  the  termination 
of  the  voyage  we  were  landed  at  Norfolk  Island.  On  piy 
being  landed  upon  the  Island,  I  was  put  into  a  barrack 
where  th^re  were  220  other  prisoners,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  great  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  sudden  change  in  the 
diet,  I,  with  about  50  others  of  the  ship's  company,  was 
invalided.  We  had  to  be  examined  by  the  medical  pifl&cer, 
and  the  medical  officer  ordered  myself  and  others  not  to  go  to 
work  for  that  day;  we  were  desired  to  go  into  >vhat  was- 
called  the  lumber  yard,  and  Major  Childs,  the  Conwnandant 
(that  was  my  first  interview  with  him),  on  his  coming  down 
to  the  station,  inquired  about  the  men  who  had  arrived  by 
our  ship,  the  *  Agincpurt,'  and  on  hearing  that  there  were  a 
great  many  who  had  not  gone  to  work,  h^  desired  to  see  them, , 
and  as  he  stood  by  the  principal  office  near  the  gateway  of  the. 
barrack  yard,  about  40  or  50  of  us  ha4  to  pass  by  him  in 
sin^e  file.  About  ten  of  th^  men  had  passed  by  hira: 
unnoticed.  Whjsn  1  came  up,  I  of  course  lifted  my  cap  ofif  ray; 
head  respectfully  to  him,  and  he  immediately  said,  *  Let  this- 
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man's  hair  be  cut/  Now,  my  hair  had  been  cut  the  very  day 
before,  as  all  the  men's  had  when  they  arrived  on  the  island. 
Then  he  asked  *  How  is  it  that  you  have  not  gone  to  work  ? 
I  said  *  I  was  ordered  not  to  go  to  work,  sir.*  *  Hold  yoi*r 
tjongue,  sir ;  go  in,  sir  (there  was  a  gateway  standing  open, 
and  he  had  a  cane  in  his  hand) ;  I  wiM  see  to  you.  Mister 
Barber — I  will  see  after  you.'  I  mention  this  in  order  to 
show,  from  my  first  arrival  in  Norfolk  IsJand,  the  kind  of 
feeling  which  was  uniformly  shewn  towards  me  by  the 
Commandant.  Applications  were  made  on  behalf  of  other 
-convicts  of  the  better  educated  class  for  appointments  as 
clerks,  or  their  services  to  be  employed  as  clerks.  I  was  so 
applied  for  by  persons  who  would  have  taken  me  as  clerk. 
Lieutenant  Lloyd  was  on  board  the  ship  I  went  out  in  and 
had  seen  me  throughout  the  voyage ;  I  had  been  of  use  on 
board — in  fact,  I  had  prevented  a  mutiny  on  board,  and  the 
surgeon-superintendent  reported  very  favourably  of  me.  I 
merely  mention  that  to  shew  that  I  arrived  on  the  island  with 
very  favourable  testimony,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  I  was 
treated  in  the  peculiar  way  I  was.  I  was  applied  for  by 
Lieutenant  Lloyd  as  clerk,  and  immediately  afterwards  by 
two  other  gentlemen;  but  the  applications  were  in  every 
instance  refused  by  the  Commandant.  The  authority  I  have 
for  stating  that  is  this — the  gentlemen  who  had  applied  for 
me  reported  it  to  me.  *  I  have  applied  for  you.  Barber,  but 
the  Commandant  will  not  allow  it.'  Mr.  Commissary-General 
Smith  applied  for  me  as  clerk  and  also  as  hut  keeper,  but 
that  also  was  refused,  and  then  he  applied  for  me  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  bag-mender  at  his  own  place,  which  was 
refused.  In  the  Commissariat  department  they  have  a  great 
many  sacks  or  bags  which  were  always  requiring  repairs,  and 
:great  many  men  are  employed  in   mending  them,  and  he 
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applied  that  I  should  be  appointed  a  bag-mender,  which  was 
refused.     Mr.  Rogers,  the  chaplain,  and  a  magistrate  of  the 
island,  applied  for  me  to  be  his  servant,  bat  that  was  refused,, 
and  another  man  who  came  out  in  the  ship  with  me,  and  wha 
had  been  doubly  convicted,  was  allowed  to  be  his  servant. 
The  duty  of  a  servant  to  a  gentleman  is  to  clean  his  house,, 
black  his  boots,  clean  his  knives,  cook  his  provisions,  and 
wash  for  him,  for  there  were  very  few  female  servants  on  the 
island  at  that  time ;  and  all  the  duties  which  are  required  of 
a  servant  would  have  been  an  immense  relief  to  me,  when 
contrasted  to  the  duty  which  was  assigned  to  me.     I   was 
ordered  to  be  a  wardsman.     There  are  three  stations  on 
Norfolk  Island — one  called  *  The  Settlement,'  another  called 
the  *  Cascades,'  and  another  called   *  Longridge ;   they  are 
equi-distant,   about    three    miles;   in    the   Settlement    is    a. 
barrack,    which    will    receive     about     200    inmates.      The 
prisoners  are  locked  in  that   dormitory  from   about   dusk   at 
night    until    daylight    in    the  morning ;  there  is  no  outlet 
whatever,  and  therefore  for  their  occasions,  tubs  are  placed 
in  the  avenues  between  the  tiers  of  sleeping  berths,  for  their 
use ;  the  duty  of  a  wardsman  is  to  keep  these  men  in  order 
at  night,  to  prevent  battles  taking  place  between  them  if  he 
can,  and  other  misconduct ;  and  if  it  take  place  he  is  held 
responsible  for  it ;  it  is  considered  that  he  ought  to  have 
prevented  it,  so  that  he  is  placed  in  peculiar  jeopardy ;  it  he 
allow  it  to  take  place  he  may  be  punished  by  being  flogged  ; 
if  he  interfere  he  may  very  likely  be  killed  (which  often  took 
place),  or  have  an  eye  knocked  out,  or  suffer  some  other 
personal  violence  from  the  savages  (for  they  are  no  less)  who 
are  located  there :  many  are  murderers,  many  are  there  for 
unnatural  crimes,  and  a  great  many  for  burglaries,  and  other 
offences  of  the  deepest  dye.    They  were  some  of  the  very 
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worst;  of  the  Norfolk  Islanders;  some  who  had  beeii 
trarispbrted  for  murder  and  manslaughter,  and  he'avy  crimes,  ^ 
froih  England,  and  some  colonially- convicted  men — men  who 
had  committed  new  crimes  after  their  sentences  and  after 
their  arrival  in  the  colony.  I  had  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
all  night  entirely  by  myself.  In  the  morning  my  duty  tvas  to 
take  those  tubs  which  were  on  the  first  floor,  as  it  might  be 
called,  down  stairs  through  the  barrack  yard,  before  all  the 
meii,  and  before  several  of  the  prisoners  who  li^d  come  out 
in  the  ship  with  me,  who  were  comfortably  dressed,  perfectly 
clean,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  just  to  marshal  the 
men  and  write  in  the  office.  I  had  to  take  those  tubs  down 
before  the  officers  and  prison  clerks,  who  stood  at  the  door, 
and  I,  almost  naked,  passed  to  and  fro  arid  take  them  down 
to  the  sea,  empty  them  there,  thoroughly  clean  them  out, 
take  them  back,  and  then  I  had  to  scour  the  ward  on  my  hands 
and  knees;  arrange  all  the  hammocks  of  the  men,  and  if  all 
that  Was  riot  done  tb  their  satisfaction,  I  was  liable,  and  very 
frequently  did  receive'  violent  abuse  and  threats  fbr  not 
having  adjusted  a  man's  hammock  just  according  to  his  ta^te, 
oV  I  had  not  dealt  with  the  tubs  as  he  fancied  they  ought  to 
be  d^alt  with.  Ido  not  qualify  the  isxpfessioh  With  reg'ai'd  tb 
murderers;  there  Were  A  great  number  o^  murderers  on  the 
island.  It  seefns  rather  an  anomaly,  but  some  of  the  most 
dreadful  murders  I  ever  heafd  of  had  been  committed  by  men 
iti  Norfolk  Island.  The  men  had  been  cotivicted  of  either 
murder  or  manslaugfhter,  and  their  sentences  had  been 
commuted.  Sometimies  a  man  had  only  got  off'  upon  a 
pbint  of  law.  I  may  perhaps  mention  6ne  case,  thsLt  cK 
Augustus  Dalmas,  who  cut  the  throat  of  a  lady  he  was 
<iourting  ;  he  was  convidted,  and  senteticed  tb  d^ath,  but  after 
his  sentence  it  was  pretended  by  his  friends  that  he  Wa^ 
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insane  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed.  I  was  the  sole 
attenciaht  over  fhese  men,  and  remained  in  char^  of  the  226, 
having  to  'iraif  upon  fliem  as  well  as  prevent  crimes!  I  had 
to  make  the  hammocks  and  clean  the  rooms  for  these  220 
fnen  without  any  assistance  whatever.  I  believe  there  had 
been  an  inquiry  in  thfe  case  of  Auj^ustus  Dalfnas,  atid  there 
"^as  a  medical  report  that  he  was  not  insane,  but  there  was  a 
idTth%r  report  made  by  sbme  officials,  which  restirted  in  th6 
sentence  being  commuted  to  transportation  for  life ;  and 
Augustus  Dalmas,  alter  he  came  oh  the  island,  was  indulged 
aEhd  petted,  and  placed  in  a  position  of  exceeding  luxury  in 
comparison  with  niihe.  After  I  had  dbhe  my  work  in  the 
course  of  the  day  I  was  able  to  get  a  little  sleep ;  perhaps  my 
wott  began  at  5  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  I  could  get 
fhtough  all  the  cleaniiig  arid  preparing  for  the  men  against 
the  evening,  by  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  day  ;  then  between 
that  and  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  got  some  sleep ; 
that  was  all  the  sleep  I  coiild  -^et.  Tins  went  ori  for  twelve 
months  and  rather  more — riot  always  ih'  trie  same  ward,  tiut 
sometimes  it  Longridge,  and  sometimes  at  the  othief'^^ta^n, 
the  Cascades.  I  was  sixteen  mbhihis  in  the  W£(rds,  atid  lOxxi 
months*  at  ff^Id  labour,  except  whin  I  was  cafri^d  to  the 
hbsprtali  whicW  I  frequently  was,  in  consequence  of  tfjfie'fouf 
liature  of  fhe  ^oicky  \^hich  affected  my  health  so  hilicli.  I 
daiieyay  I  may  have  been  in  tne  hbspital  altbgether  six  or 
sbven  we^ks  at  cfiffererit  tiriies.  The  work  I  had  to  do  in  the 
fields*  was  to  break  up  the  ground  with  a  very  heavy  hoe ; 
^ach  man  in  a  gang  had  the  same  task.  The  gang  I  was 
placed  in  wis  the  heavy  gang,  in  whicli  the  strongest  men 
were  placed,  and  each  man  had  to  do  a  specified  quantity. 
i  had  to  do  the  same  as  very  strong  and  powerful  men.  I 
T^as  frequently  in  a  broiling  sun,  and  at  other  times  during  a 
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tropical  rain.  I  was  exposed  to  these  altenations  in  the 
course  of  one  day ;  I  would  sometimes  be  as  wet  as  if  I  had 
come  through  a  river,  and  in  an  hour  after  that  I  would  ber 
dried  up  to  a  cinder.  I  was  not  chained  at  work — ^the  men 
were  not  chained  on  the  island  unless  they  committed  some 
offence  upon  it,  which  of  course  I  never  did.  I  had  an 
overseer  named  Lane,  who  had  been  twice  convicted ;  his^ 
business  was  to  do  nothing  but  see  that  we  worked  ;  he  did 
nothing  else  all  the  time  he  was  on  the  island ;  he  was  well 
known  to  be  a  most  cruel  man,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Commandant  was  known  to  have  what  was  called  a  dowfk 
upon  me,  all  the  subordinate  officers  under  whom  I  came 
treated  me  accordingly ;  they  had  their  cue,  and  when  I  was^ 
at  field  work  in  a  gang  they  had  an  eye  upon  me ;  if  I  stood 
up  for  a  moment  to  relieve  myself,  he  immediately  called  out 
*  no  straight  backs  ;*  if  w«  did  not  go  on  with  the  work  to  the 
overseer's  satisfaction  we  were  liable  to  be  ffogged.  I  was  at 
field  labour  about  four  months.  Fletcher  was  not  put  to  the 
same  labour — on  the  contrary,  he  was  employed  as  medical 
dispenser  ;  when  I  was  ill  he  had  to  make  up  and  serve  me 
with  the  medicine,  although  it  was  well  known  there  was  the 
greatest  hostility  between  us,  and  we  never  spoke.  He  was 
medical  dispenser  on  the  Cascade  station,  and  had  a  hut  ta 
himself,  with  superior  bedding  and  rations ;  and  what  was  a 
most  important  thing,  he  had  a  separate  sleeping  apartment 
at  the  time  when  I  had  every  morning  to  empty  40  tubs,  and 
to  clean  out  every  one  of  those  tubs.  Upon  one  occasion 
when  leaving  the  hospital,  being  barely  convalescent,  I  had 
been  ordered  by  Dr.  Graham  to  stone- breaking,  as  a  task  less 
severe  and  unwholesome  than  my  ordinary  employment;  I 
was  sitting  by  the  roadside  breaking  stones,  and  Major 
Chiids  came  up  to  me  and  said  *  What  do  you  do  here  ?'     I 
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said  'Sir,  I  am  ordered  by  the  medical  superintendent  to 
break  stones.*  He  said  *  I  will  not  have  that,*  and  went  up 
to  the  station  and  gave  his  orders  that  I  should  immediately 
go  back  to  the  ward.  He  came  in  and  said  *  What  is  your 
objection  to  cleaning  the  ward  ?*  I  said  *  I  have  made  no 
objection ;  it  is  destpying  my  health,  but  I  have  made  no 
objection ;  I  do  it,  I  get  ill,  I  go  to  the  hospital  and  come 
back  again ;  I  have  made  no  objection.*  He  said  *  How 
does  it  injure  your  health  ?*  I  observed  that  it  was  the  most 
loathsome  and  disgusting  thing  that  could  possibly  be,  and 
even  harder  work  would  be  cheerfully  performed  in  place  of 
a  task  so  nauseous  and  l^miliating.  He  laughed  and  asked» 
*  How  does  it  injure  your  health  ?*  I  said  *  Independent  of 
the  exhalations,  from  the  commencement  I  have  got  wet  feet 
every  morning,  from  going  out  in  the  heavy  dew.'  He  said 
«  Then  put  your  shoes  on.*  I  said,  *  That  is  of  no  use ;  they 
soon  get  filled  with  water.*  *  Then  take  them  off!*  and  with 
that  he  made  a  loud  laugh  and  strode  away.  On  another 
occasion  I  was  at  Cascades  under  Lieutenant  Butler,  the 
superintendent  of  the  station,  and  on  going  there  he  applied 
for  me  to  fill  the  office  and  perform  the  duties  of  chapel  clerk 
and  schoolmaster,  there  being  one  or  two  such  persons  at  all 
the  stations,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  that* 
Lieutenant  Butler  im formed  me  he  had  applied,  that  Major 
Childs  had  refused,  and  that  he  assigned  as  a  reason  *  that 
Barber  was  a  public  character,  who  had  been  talked  of  in 
the  newspapers.*  Lieutenant  Butler  pointed  out  to  him  (as 
he  told  me)  that  my  conduct  had  been  unexceptionable,  that 
I  should  be  very  useful,  and  that  there  were  many  persons 
employed  in  the  island  in  that  way;  but  it  was  all  of  no 
avail,  the  Major  ordered  me  back  to  Longridge  station. 
On  my  mentioning  that  circumstance  to  the   magistrate   at 
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6ast'ad6S,  an'd  the  ch^it>i^?n  6^  tfefe  s^tatioii,  Mf.  Rogers,  he 
siaid  'They Will kitf  yoii,  Ba^bet, if  Vou go  taick  t6%ongridge.' 
r  sslid  *  I  hope  riot.'  rfe  r^e^Wm,  ^  Yout  life  oiighi  not  to  be 
Wahtoiily  exposed  in  th^t  Way.'  i  shduld  perKa'p's  explaiiii 
that  there  had  b^en  a  mtirder  6f  unusual  atrocity  comrtiittedf 
on  the  island ;  there  wis  great  difficulty  in  obtaihing  light 
sufficleht  to  shbw  whd  hkd  b6eri  the  perpetrators  of  that* 
offence;  some  facts  bad  come  under  my  own  observation, 
while  I  was  a  Wardsman,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
material  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  at  all  conclusive ;  I 
heard  from  time  to  time  the  progress  that  was  made  in  the 
inquiry,  and  finding  ihat  the  prosecution  of  it  was  likely  to 
be  givefn  up  from  thei  want  of  evidence,  I  then  communicated 
to  ^r.  Naylor,  the  senior  riiagisti"ate  of  the  inland  (who  was 
engaged  with  the  Attorney-general  of  Van  D'ietnen's  Land  in 
investigating  the  matter)  the  facts  which  I  liave  referred  to, 
requesting,  unless  it  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ends 
6{  justice,  that  1  should  not  be  called  upon  to  give  evidisnce ; 
but  s6me  time  afterwards  Mr.  Naylor  cariie  to  me'and  said, 
*  Well,  Barber,  the  facts  you  cbftimunicated  to  iiie  some  time 
ago  I  find  will  be  important.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you 
whether  you  will  attend  as  a-  Witness ;  it  is  my  diity  to 
infetiiict  you  to  do  so;  you  Will  be  s«nt  for  when  tlie  trial 
comes  on,'atid  you  must  come  up  to  Governrrient  Ilbuse,' 
whidii  was  the  residence  of  Major  Childs  at  this  time. 
Accordingly  I  Wis  directed  to  meet  the  Attorney- General  of 
Van  Dierrien's  Land  ;  the  trial  took  place  ;  I  was  caHed  as  a 
witness,  and  the  parties  were  convicted  and  executed.  Now 
the  offende  which  had  been  cdmmitted,  though  most  men  in 
the  island  regarded  murder  with  a  certain  amount  of  terror, 
was  supposed  to  be  extenuated,  as  the  murder  had  been 
fiommitted  on  a  man  who  had  interfered  with  the  prisoners 


m  sheep- §te41ing,  a  thing  which  tfie  prisoners,  or  a  gi?eat 
nfiiWy,  symplafhlsd^cl  \iith;  feeciusi  tfiey  said  they  ^ite' 
deprived  of  their  allotted  rations,  which  was  the  fact — the 
r^tiotii  Which  were  stated  td  be  due  i6  them*  th'ey  did  not  ^et,' 
itidthdseJ  nieh  therefore' thbtight'  it  Wafe  oAly  fair  retaliation  if 
ihty  toiiia  i6t  a^^h^^,  ^nd  ctit  if  uji  and  divide"  it  amongst 
iiieki:'^  The-jjoKifekaA  on  duty  had  interfered  with  th^se 
men,  and  they  murdefi^ed  hifn  utidi^r  d'f curnstances  of  great' 
Bhifaffiy.  Ill  (ioh^eqtience  erf'  tTie  cOhvi6troii  of  those  men, 
whCwete  executed,  tliefr  lifriftiedlate  friends  were  Vindicative, 
aiitl'lihreateilefd  thci  Hvd's  df  the  witne^s^s/  f,  therefore,  under 
ihe!  a'efviceof  Mr.  Rogers,  drew  up  a  te^teSentation  tb  Nfajor 
Childs^of  th6  fact  that  I  wafe  a  marked  man  among  the  friends 
6f  the  two  pefsoh^  who  Ka;d  been  hknged,  and  as  a  ^reat 
triaiiy  of  Vhbft  most'ititimat'e  i^sociate^  were  at  Lbngtld^,  I 
<j6iisitieredr^'life' t^^y  b6  in  datrig^r  if  V  was  ^ent  there. 
Biti  nofwithsliiridhig^  that  teprcfsentraWoh  I  was  seiit  there. 
Ta  show  that  the  idea  of  danger  was  not  a  mere  chimera,  t 
may  state  tha[f  oht  of  the  witnesses  was  murdered,  and  two 
of  thefm  were  riioii  violently  assaulted  and  illtreatedi  One  o'f 
the  \Wtn6^ses  wkfe  taken  espebial  care  of  by  Major  Child^J 
fesf  fte  should  be"  hurt ;  fie  ^as  etii ployed  In  the  garden  bf 
his  private  I'esidente,  slept*  dn  'the  premises,  arid'  Was  taken 
ih€  greatest  possible  bare  bf.  The*  tesiilt  of  Li^iit^iiaht 
Butler's  apphcatton  for  m^  as^  cht^filatiri's  clerk  and  sfchool- 
mast^t  Was,  that  I  was  sent  t*o  Lon^d^e^  fetation,  arid  placed 
iri  the  heavy  gang,  to  work  under  ^he  criiel  bverseer,  L^nei 
From  the  bejginniiSg  Fletche?r  ^-^s  exempted  from  the  Se^Ver'b 
treatment  to  which  I  was  subjected  ;  he  was  employed  nearl;^ 
the  whole  of  the  time  as  medical  dispensed.  For  a  very 
^hort'tinle,  I  think,  he  went  out  a§  bverseer  of  what  is  calleei 
the  ligtit  gang  i  he  ilever  was  in  the  heavy  gang  at  alL     For 
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nine-tenths  of  the  time  he  was  there  he  was  medical 
dispenser.  He  was  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  but  a  very 
strong,  hearty  man.  The  result  of  my  being  sent  back  by 
Major  Childs  to  the  ward  from  breaking  stones  was  that  I 
became  ill  again  in  two  or  three  days,  and  had  to  go  back  to 
the  hospital.  Finding  I  had  been  sent  back  to  the  ward,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  station  next  day,  Dr.  Graham  entered  in 
the  visitor's  book  a  most  indignant  protest  against  it,  stating 
that  he  would  not  answer  for  my  life  (or  some  words  to  that 
effect)  if  that  treatment  was  persisted  in.  Nevertheless,  I 
had  to  continue  in  the  ward  until  sent  back  to  the  hospital. 
There  was  an  end  of  this,  however,  before  I  left.  At  the 
end  of  sixteen  months  I  was  put  into  an  office  in  the 
agricultural  department.  It  occurred  in  this  way :  I  was  in 
hospital ;  Major  Childs  was  passing,  and  the  chaplain  said  to 
him  'There  is  Barber  in  hospital  again.'  *Oh,*  said  the 
Major,  *  He  is  always  in  hospital.*  *  He  will  not  be  in  much 
longer,'  replied  Mr.  Rogers ;  *  you  will  find  he  will  be  in  the 
grave ;  and  I  will  tell  you  who  I  shall  hold  responsible  for  it.' 
The  governor  seemed  ratker  alarmed  at  that,  and  the 
interview  resulted  in  my  being  removed  to  Cascades,  which 
was  considered  a  more  healthy  part  of  the  island.  After  a 
week  I  got  considerably  better,  and  then  I  was  employed  to 
clean  the  wards  there.  I  continued  there  until  Lieutenant 
Butler  applied  for  me  as  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  and  I  was 
then  sept  back  to  Longridge.  I  was  subsequently  taken  out 
of  the  fields  to  go  into  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
agriculture,  on  this  account:  The  duties  were  considered 
very  difficult  and  important ;  there  were  statistical  papers 
and  financial  statements  to  be  prepar^ed  for  the  government, 
and  things  of  that  kind  ;  the  person  who  had  done  that  had 
been  removed  firom  the  island;  they  were  in  considerable 
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difficulty  to  know  who  they  could  get  to  do  it,  and  at  last 
Major  Childs  considered  that  I  should  d©  it.  I  employed 
part  of  my  time  in  endeavouring  to  get  proofs  of  my 
innocence,  and  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Major  Ghilds, 
who  immediately  ordered  the  constable  of  the  island  to  come 
and  seize  all  my  papers.  The  papers  were  taken  and  kept 
from  me,  and  were  not  returned  during  all  the  time  I  was  on 
the  island ;  it  was  only  when  I  received  my  conditional 
pardon,  and  I  arrived  at  Hobart  Town,  I  went  and  applied 
for  them  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  was  forbidden  the  use 
of  writing  materials.  After  my  labour  in  the  field  I  went  to 
the  school,  and  spent  about  three  hours  in  teaching  the  men  ; 
whilst  I  was  there,  when  I  took  up  my  pen  and  was  about  to 
explain  some  diagram,  the  master  of  the  school  came  up  and 
said  *  You  must  not  have  a  pen,  Barber,'  that  was  the  first 
intimation  I  had  that  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  the  use  of 
writing  materials.  I  said  *  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I 
am  merely  sketching  out  a  diagram  for  the  use  of  the  men  in 
my  class.*  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  you  are  not  to  be  allowed 
writing  materials ;'  and  I  ascertained  a  strict  order  had  been 
^ven,  that  if  writing  materials  were  found  in  my  possession, 
they  were  to  be  taken  away.  I  had  been  allowed  the  use  of 
writing  materials  until  Major  Childs  found  out  I  was 
collecting  proofs  of  my  innocence.  I  had  made  representa- 
tions for  the  Home  Government,  and  wrote  letters  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  other  members  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Naylor, 
the  chaplain  of  the  island,  also  wrote  letters  on  my  behalf, 
but  they  did  not  reach  their  destination,  being  suppressed,  I 
presume,  by  the  Comptroller-general  at  Hobart  Town.  I 
addressed  many  letters  to  public  men  in  England — several 
to  Lord  Brougham,  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  and 
acting  in  concert  with   in    matters  of    education,   and    to 
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members  of  Parliament  and  oU;ier  p^r^on^  of  distiiictiojn  aad 
influence,  entreating  tljem  to, inquire  into  my  case;  but  I  da 
not  know  of  any  of  the  letters  written  by  me  or  for  me  having 
ever  reacjied  their  destination.     I  was  at  Norfolk  Island  two- 
years  and  four  months  altogether,  and  when  the  order  came 
to  remove  the  whole  of  what  thqy  called  the  new  prisoners 
sent  from  England  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  I  was  sent  with 
them  in  the  *  Pestonjee  Bomanjee,'  of  which  Dr.  Browning 
had  charge  as  medical  superintendent.     I  was  landed  at  a 
small  bay  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  called   Impression   Bay, 
and  after  I  had  been  there  two  days,  the  superintendent  of 
the  station  intimated  to  me  that  a  conditional  pardon  had 
been  received  for  me.     On  leaving  Norfolk  Island  I  received 
a  certificate  from  the  civil  commandant  who  had  succeeded 
Major  Childs  that  I  had  committed  no  offence ;  no  charge  of 
insubordination    or    of    improper    conduct    had  ever    been 
brought  against  me  there.     Major  .Childs  had  left  the  island 
about  seven  months  before  this;  he  was  dismissed  by  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot,  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Mr. 
John  Price  succeeded  him.     I  had  no  complaint  whatever  to 
make  concerning    Mr.   Price's    treatment ;  I    had    only  to 
complain   of  Major  Childs  and  those  who  acted  under   his 
directions,    who    tormented    me    in   every   way,    I   believe, 
because  they  thought  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Major  Childs. 
All     the    letters    which     I    complain    were    stopped    were 
forwarded    through    the    regular    channels.     On    receiving 
information  that  a  conditional  pardon  had  arrived  at  Hobart 
Town,  I  was  told  *  You  are  now  at  liberty.'     The  superin- 
tendent of  the  station  said,  *You  must  give  in  your  prison 
clothing,'     I  said  *  What  clothes  am  I  to  travel  in  ?     Are  no 
instructions  given  by  the  government  as  to  rpy  getting  away  ? 
I  have  not  a  single  article  of  clothing.'     He  sai4,  '  There  are 


no  ojrder?;  aj^out  that ;  you  w^l  ^ave  to  give  in  your  prison 
clothing ;  there  are  no  orders  about  other  clothing.'  *  How 
am  I  to  travel  ?  I  cannot  leave  without  some  clothes  ?'  I 
was  obliged  to  beg  amongst  the  prisoners,  and  one  or  two 
free  persons  who  were  on  the  island,  for  little  articles  of. 
clothin^^  and  the  superintendent  gave  me  one  or  two 
articles  of  old  clothing.  I  got  covered  in  the  best  way  I 
could;  it  was  rather  a  motley  attire ;  I  then  got  to  Hobart 
Town,  and  I  first  went  and  applied  for  the  conditional  pardon 
which  was  delivered  to  me.  On  my  arrival  there  I  also 
applied  for  the  papers  that  had  been  taken  from  me  at 
Norfolk  Island,  and  then  certain  papers  were  returned  to  me ;  • 
but  many  papers  of  considerable  importance  w^re  not 
amongst  them.  I  inquired  with  reference  to  some  letters 
that  had  not.  been  sent,  and  after  some  delay,  and  a  good 
deal  of  demur,  it  was  admitteed  that  there  were  letters  in  the 
office,  and  they  were  ultimately  handed  over  to  me.  I  put 
the  question  in  this  way,  whether  a  letter  which  had  been  ■ 
received  at  the  office  at  Norfolk  Island  had  been  forwarded 
to  Hobart  Town,  and  if  so,  whether  it  had  been  transmitted 
to  England  ?  If  not,  whether  it  would  be  dehvered  up  to 
me  ?  And  after  a  delay  of  some  days  it  was  delivered  up  to 
me,  and  I  have  it  now.  The  seal  was  broken,  however. 
I  was,  of  course,  entirely  destitute  at  Hobart  Town ;  I  did 
not  know  a  person  in  the  place,  except  one  or  two  who  had 
known  me  at  Norfolk  Island.  One  happened  to  be  the 
chaplain  to  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Rogers),  who  h^d  been  in  the 
island.  He  shewed  me  great  kindness ;  and  I  introduced 
myself  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Sir  Williarn  Denison), 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  Eardley  Wilmpt ;  he  headed  a 
subscription  at  Hobart  Town,  and  by  that  means  I  gpt  to 
Sydney.     I  there  introduced  myself  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
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other  principal  persons  of  the  place;  stated  my  case;  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  Sydney ; 
they  had  before  them   all  the  evidence  upon  which   I   was 
tried,  every  word  of  it :  and  the  confessions  which  had  been 
made  since,  and  the  report  of  the  examinations  of  Fletcher, 
which  had  taken  place  at  Norfolk  Island  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  resulted  in  a  report  quite  favourable  to  me,  and  stating 
that  it  was  beyond  a  doubt  that  if  I  had  had  a  separate  trial 
I  must  have  been  acquitted.     That  report  wis  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Law  Society  of  Sydney.     After  that 
report  was  published,  there  was  a  subscription  entered  into 
in  Sydney,  which  enabled  me  to  proceed  on  my  way  home- 
ward.    I  had  only  a  conditional  pardon,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  take  a  ship  that  was  coming  to  England,  and  I  could  not 
find  any  ship  that  would  undertake  to  land  me  at  Boulogne, 
as  they  would  lose  the  insurance  ;  so  that   I   was  obliged  to 
take  a  very  circuitous  route  to  go  to  France  ;  I  got  a  passage 
in  a  ship  to  Hong  Kong,  and  from  thence  I  got  a  passage  in 
a  ship  to  Madras.     At  Madras  I  availed  myself  of  letters  of 
introduction  1  had  from  the  first  people  in  Sydney  to  the 
judge    and    the   military    secretary  to  the  governor  there, 
Colonel  Browne.     Colonel  Browne  kindly  received  me  in  his 
house    and    I    stayed    with   him   during  the   time   I    have 
mentioned,  about  a  month.     During  that  time  a  subscription 
was  made  for  me,  and  I   was  able  to  pursue  my  voyage 
homewards.     I   came  overland,  and  at  length  got  to  Paris. 
On  arriving  in  Paris  I  introduced  myself  to  Lord  Normanby, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  his  Lordship  sent  for  me  ; 
said  he  had  read  my  papers,  and  added,  that   he  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  of  the  criminal  law  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  England,  and  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but   he  had 
never  met  with  a  case  which  he  thought  so  remarkable  or  so 
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hard  as  mine  :  and  he  said  he  would  certainly  communicate 
with  the  Home  Government  with  regard  to  it.  His  Lordship 
kept  his  word.  As  soon  as  the  session  was  over,  he  managed 
to  secure  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  my  case,  and 
in  November,  1848,  while  I  was  in  Paris,  I  received  a  free 
pardon.  I  then  came  straight  home.  At  the  time  Lord 
Normanby  was  in  communication  with  Sir  George  Grey,  I 
made  an  application  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  a  free  pardon, 
and  it  was  granted  on  the  facts  which  had  transpired  since 
the  trial.  Those  facts  were  the  confessions  which  had  been 
made,  chiefly  by  Fletcher;  but  there  were  also  important 
confessions  made  by  Sanders,  who  was  his  principal 
confederate.  I  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Fletcher  while 
on  Norfolk  Island;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  that 
Fletcher  had  concluded  his  examination  at  the  Mansion 
House,  when  I  was  first  apprehended,  and  I  saw  his  guilt, 
up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  never  spoken  to  him,  except 
in  the  presence  of  officers  when  under  examination.  I  did 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  myself  or  anybody  else, 
endeavour  to  induce  Fletcher  to  make  any  confession  or 
statement  in  my  favour  ;  I  always  held  myself  entirely  aloof 
from  him." 

This  is  the  story  which  Barber  narrated  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  petition  which  he  had  sent  in  praying  for 
redress  ;  and  in  every  particular  his  testimony  was  corrobor- 
ated by  official  records  or  the  sworn  evidence  of  others,  even 
the  vindictive  and  cruel  Major  Childs,  who  was  in  England 
at  the  time,  being  compelled  reluctantly  to  support  Barber's 
story,  although  he  coolly  denied  that  he  had  subjected  the 
convict  to  unduly  harsh  treatment  while  under  his  control  on 
the  island.     Immediately  on  his  return  to  England  Barber- 
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applied  for  his  professional  certificate,  with  the  view  of 
resuming  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  his  application 
was  opposed  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  who 
contended  that  the  granting  of  a  free  pardon  did  not 
necessarily  establish  innocence,  as  it  was  simply  **  an  act  of 
grace  and  mercy."  Barber  was,  in  fact,  called  upon  to  prove 
his  innocence,  and  as  the  judges  required  certain  explanations 
on  a  variety  of  points  which  he  was  not  then  in  a  position  to 
give,  the  opposition  succeeded  and  the  judges  refused  to 
grant  his  certificate.  Five  years  elapsed,  and  Barber  still 
remained  outside  the  pale  of  the  profession  from  which  he 
had  been  so  unjustly  cast,  although  sufficient  proof  of  his 
innocence  had  been  furnished  the  higher  authorities  to  induce 
them  to  extend  to  him  "  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy,"  when 
a  most  fortunate  discovery  was  made.  The  written  narrative 
which  Sanders  had  supplied  to  his  solicitor  at  the  time  of  the 
first  trial  was  unearthed.  When  the  judges  refused  Barber's 
application,  stating  the  certain  matters  upon  which  they 
required  fuller  information,  several  prominent  gentlemen, 
moved  by  a  common  impulse  of  humanity,  and  believing 
thoroughly  in  Barber's  innocence,  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee  to  assist  him  in  prosecuting  his  object,  and  they 
bit  upon  the  idea  that  the  solicitor  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Sanders  might  be  the  means  of  affording  them 
information.  That  gentleman  was  dead,  however,  and  his 
successor,  a  Mr.  Crosby,  was  appealed  to,  to  know  if  there 
were  any  papers  connected  with  Sanders*  case  among  the 
documents  in  the  office.  A  mass  of  papers  was  examined, 
and  among  the  papers  were  found  the  confession  made  by 
Sanders  under  the  heading  of  **  Instructions  for  my  solicitor," 
and  which  I  have  already  given.  In  this  confession,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Sanders  fully  explained  how  Barber  had  been 
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paid  to  take  out  letters  of  administration  in  the  case  of  Ann 
Slack,  without  any  suspicion  that  the  will  presented  to  him 
was  forged.  Mr.  Crosby  made  an  affidavit  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  papers  had  been  found,  and  stated 
also  that  he  had  had  frequent  conversations  with  Sander's 
solicitor,  who  always  said  **  Poor  Barber  was  quite  innocent, 
I  am  sure."  These  papers  were  at  once  brought  before  the 
court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  judges  allowed  Barber  to 
have  his  certificate.  This  was  in  1853,  five  years  after 
Barber's  return  from  Australia,  and  nine  years  after  his 
conviction  and  sentence  of  transportation,  but  it  was  not 
until  1855  that  the  certificate  actually  came  into  his 
possession.  Upon  his  conviction  as  a  felon.  Barber  had 
forfeited  all  his  property,  and  not  having  a  shilling  of  his. own 
when  he  returned,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
consideration  of  benevolent  persons  who  had  faith  in  his 
innocence,  and  who  cheerfully  sent  him  subscriptions.  His 
former  partner,  Bircham,  proved  as  dishonest  as  he  was 
heartless,  for  he  could  never  be  induced  to  render  an  account 
of  the  moneys  collected  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
partnership,  and  never  paid  to  his  partner  one  penny  ot  the 
amount  which  should  have  come  to  him.  When  Barber 
resumed  practice  as  a  solicitor  he  found  that,  notwithstanding 
the  complete  vindication  of  his  innocence,  his  former  trial 
and  conviction  proved  a  bar  to  successful  business.  On  one 
occassion  his  clerk  had  to  attend  before  a  judge  in  Chambers, 
and  although  he  succeeded  in  the  application  he  made,  the 
opposing  attorney  in  the  case,  angry  at  being  defeated,  threw 
into  the  teeth  of  the  clerk  that  "  the  defendant  was  repre- 
sented by  a  convicted  felon."  On  another  occasion  a  party 
had  come  to  his  office  intending  to  make  a  loan  of  money  on 
mortgage,  and  he  was  to  have  prepared  the  securities ;  but 
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on  his  name  being  mentioned  by  the  borrower  to  a  friend,  he 
exclaimed  "  Good  God,  that  is  the  returned  convict,  Barber," 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  the  business,  The  client  said 
"  It  is  very  true  Mr.  Barber  was  convicted  and  has  returned," 
and  he  explained  the  circumstances,  but  the  man  of  money 
said,  **  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  that ;  upon  my  life  I  will 
not  have  my  papers  prepared  by  such  a  person ;  it  is  very 
fortunate  if  the  fact  be  so,  but  I  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  him." 

After  struggling  for  some  time  against  the  evils  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  in  the  name  of  justice,  Barber 
petitioned  the  Parliament  of  England  in  April,  1857,  and  as 
previously  intimated  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  allegations  contained  in  that  petition,  and  to 
consider  and  report  "  whether  any  and  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  reference  thereto."  That  Committee  met  in  June, 
1858,  and  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  Barber,  Major  Childs, 
Rev.  T.  G.  Rogers,  and  Commissary- General  J.  W.  Smith, 
and  having  placed  before  them  all  the  documents  referring 
to  the  case,  they  reported  as  follows  : — 

**Your  Committee  have  inquired  carefully  into  the 
allegations  of  the  petition,  and  find  them  to  have  been 
substantially  proved. 

'*  Your  Committee  have  not  entered  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  whether,  in  the  ptesent  or  like  cases, 
pecuniary  compensation  should  be  grtoted,  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  House  precluding  them  from  recommending 
any  grant  of  public  money.  Your  Committee  cannot, 
however,  forbear  to  state,  that  the  facts  presented  to  their 
notice  in  respect  to  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Barber,  to  the 
siiiFerings  he  endured  during  the  time  his  Sentence  was  being 
carried  out  at  Norfolk  Island,  and  to  his  subsequent  exculpation 
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from  the  charge  on  which  he  was  convicted,  are  so  pecuHar 
as  to  render  his  case  exceptional ;  and  your  Committee  desire 
to  express  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Barber  has  strong  claims 
on  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Crown." 

The  report  was  "  duly  considered  '*  by  the  Government^ 
but  they  could  not  see  fit  to  recommend  a  vote  to  Barber, 
fearing  to  establish  a  -**  dangerous  precedent."  In  1859, 
however,  a  sum  was  placed  on  the  Estimates,  but  was 
withdrawn,  the  Government  giving  the  assurance  that  they 
would  see  if  something  could  not  be  don^  by  way  of  influencing 
the  Bank  of  England.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  nothing 
resulted  herefrom,  for  Banks  like  not/*  dangerous  precedents" 
any  more  than  Governments.  After  long  delay,  a  sum  of 
;^5ooo  was  granted,  but  poor  Barber  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  price  of  his  liberty  and  sufferings.  The  precise 
year  and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known,  but  as  his  name 
cannot  be  traced  in  the  Law  List  after  the  early  **  Sixties," 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  confesssion  made  by 
Fletcher  himself,  who,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  displayed  a 
remarkable  antagonism  towards  Barber,  whom  he  might 
have  cleared  at  the  outset,  had  he  been  so  disposed ;  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  means  by  which  that  confession  was 
obtained  should  be  explained.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
Barber  and  Fletcher  at  Norfolk  Island,  Rev.  Mr.  Naylor, 
the  chaplain  of  the  island,  became  impressed  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  Barber's 
conviction,  and  began  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  case, 
being  led  by  that  inquiry  to  believe  firmly  that  Barber  had 
been  wrongfully  convicted.  He  obtained  from  Barber  a  full 
account  of  his  connection  with  Fletcher  and  his  confreres, 
and  joined  he^tily  in  assisting  Barber  in  collecting  proofs 
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necessary  to  form  the  groundwork  of  an  appeal  to  the  Home 
authorities.  Barber  had  preserved  a  file  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  containing  an  account  of  the  trial,  some  letters 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  his  counsel  at  the  time  of 
the  trial,  and  other  documents,  and  these  Mr.  Naylor  took 
charge  of.  As  chaplain  of  the  hospital  he  was  brought  inta 
very  close  contact  with  the  convict  Fletcher  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  latter  was  lying  very  ill  in  hospital,  Mr.  Smith, 
Commissary-General,  being  with  him  at  the  time,  and  at  that 
interview  Fletcher  made  a  voluntary  statement  to  him  which 
convinced  him  that  Barber  knew  nothing  of  the  hrauds  at  the 
time  they  were  committed.  From  this  beginning  the  two 
gentlemen  named  began  to  inquire  further,  and  closely 
questioned  Fletcher,  and  the  forger,  apparently  with  great 
reluctance,  made  a  confession  clearly  exculpating  his 
unfortunate  fellow  convict.  In  his  confession  Fletcher  said 
**  If  the  application  made  by  Barber  to  be  tried  separately 
(so  that  he  might  have  elicited  the  whole  truth  by  calling^ 
myself  and  the  other  parties  accused)  had  not  been  resisted 
by  the  prosecution,  he  must  have  been  not  only  acquitted, 
but  exonerated  from  the  slightest  culpability.  As  I 
understand  that  it  has  been  stated  I  have  refused  to  admit 
Mr.  Barber's  innocence,  I  feel  called  upon  to  contradict  this, 
and  to  state  that  I  have  only  objected  to  sign  or  declare  that 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  myself.  .... 
If  we  had  not  both  been  tried  together  Barber  must,  as  a 

matter    of   course,   have   been   acquitted Now 

that  all  hope  on  my  part  has  vanished,  I  will  tell  you  that, 
whether  guilty  or  not  myself,  a  clever  counsel  who  might  have 
had  me  under  close  examination  as  a  witness,  must  have 
wrung  out  of  me  such  a  mass  of  facts  as  would  have  entirely 
exculpated  Barber  from  the  charge  of  being  an  accessory  to 
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the  forgery."  After  closely  interrogating  Fletcher  the 
gentlemen  named  had  an  interview  with  Barber,  and 
subsequently  they  brought  the  two  convicts  together,  the 
result  being  that  Mr,  Naylor  and  Mr.  Smith  joined  in  a 
representation  on  Barber's  behalf,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
certificate,  and  this,  together  with  a  memorial  prepared  by 
Barber,  was  handed  to  Major  Childs,  who  forwarded  the 
report  to  the  Home  Government,  through  the  Governor  of 
Van  Diemen*s  Land. 

One  fact  was  brought  to  light  before  the  Select 
Committee  which  shewed  most  clearly  that  Barber's 
innocence  had  been  declared  by  at  least  one  of  the  guilty 
parties  even  before  the  unfortunate  victim  had  reached 
Norfolk  Island.  I'he  very  day  after  Barber  had  sailed  in  the 
"  Agincourt "  with  the  other  convicts,  Sanders,  who  was  on 
board  another  vessel  lying  in  the  Thames,  made  this 
confession,  which  was  handed  to  Barber  by  the  doctor  when 
the  vessel  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : — "  I,  William 
Sanders,  now  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  seven 
years,  and  about  to  leave  my  country,  am  desirous  of 
reiterating  all  my  former  statements  of  my  belief  and 
conviction  of  the  complete  innocence  of  William  Henry 
Barber  of  any  participation  or  guilty  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  late  transactions  in  which  I  or  my  wife  Lydia  Sanders 
were  concerned,  or  that  he  received  one  farthing  more  than 
professional  remuneration.  William  Henry  Barber  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  me  until  introduced  to  him  by  Fletcher,  as 
Thomas  Hunt,  nor  did  I  after  see  him  or  have  any  subsequent 
communication  with  him  until  my  first  examination  at  the 
Mansion  House.  I  make  this  declaration  from  an  unfeigned 
desire  of  doing  all  the  justice  that  in  my  power  lies  to  a 
person    whom    I   have  been  instrumental   in  placing  in   a 
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situation,  of  the  horrors  of  which  I  am  now  so  painfully 
acquainted."  It  was  also  elicited  that  Sanders,  on  his  first 
apprehension,  said  "  I  am  guilty  ;  but  there  is  one  here  who 
is  as  innocent  as  a  child  unborn,"  referring  to  Barber.  A 
further  statement  of  Sanders,  entered  in  the  Hobart  Town 
Indent  book,  was  also  produced,  Sanders  having  made  it  on 
his  arrival  there,  it  being  customary  for  every  prisoner  on 
arrival  to  make  a  statement,  which  was  taken  down  and 
witnessed  by  the  registrar  : — **  I  represented  Thomas  Hunt 
to  get  ;f 1, 210  Three  per  Cent.  Consols;  tried  with  Barber 
and  Fletcher;  they  went  to  Norfolk  Island;  I  was  concerned 
in  two  other  similar  cases ;  I  knew  that  Fletcher  had  been 
concerned  in  these  matters  for  several  years  before  I 
consented  to  take  a  part  in  it ;  it  was  discovered  in 
consequence  of  a  correspondence  with  a  Miss  Slack ;  they 
were  all  unclaimed  dividends,  and  we  represented  fictitious 
persons,  who  were  supposed  to  be  relatives  to  the  parties 
leaving  the  money  ;  Fletcher  has  been  concerned  in  it  for 
upwards  of  fifteen,  years ;  prosecuted  by  the  Government ; 
Barber  knew  nothing  about  the  matter" 

While  acting  as  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  at  Norfolk 
Island,  Mr.  Fielding  Browne  had  Barber's  case  brought 
before  him.  He  perused  the  evidence  taken  at  the  trial,  also 
Barber's  memorial,  the  report  of  Mr.  Naylor  and  Mr.  Smith, 
and  the  several  confessions  of  Fletcher,  Sanders  and  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Dorey  (the  two  women  also  having  testified 
to  Barber's  innocence) ;  and  this  is  what  the  Judge  reported  : 
— ^"  Could  the  jury  have  had  the  advantage  oi  such  an 
investigation  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded  I  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  they  would  have  been  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Barber  must  have  been  as  unconscious  of  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  business  in  which  he   was  professionally 
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engaged,  as  the  proctor,  or  the  stock-broker,  or  any  of  the 
other  gentlemen  through  whose  hands  the  matter  successively, 
passed." 

On  leaving  Norfolk  Island,  3rd  September,  1845,  Rev. 
T.  B.  Naylor,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Sydney,  while  Barber*^ 
case  was  being  inquired  into  there,  as  follows  : — "  On  leaving 
the  island,  of  which  I  have  now  been  for  some  years  the 
chaplain,  I  owe  to  public  justice  the  duty  of  recording  my 
full  conviction  of  the  perfect  innocence  of  William  Henry 
Barber,  now  su£fering  on  it  as  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of - 
transportation.  I  have,  with  increasing  interest,  followed  up 
a  series  of  inquiries  into  circumstances  connected  with  his 
case,  inaccessible  to  the  court  by  which  he  was  tried,  and 
many  of  which  have  subsequently  occurred.  In  addition,  I. 
have  heard  the  reluctant  acknowledgments  of  Fletcher,  the' 
guilty  originator  of  the  frauds,  establishing,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  innocence  of  Barber.  My  efforts, 
shall  continue  for  his  extrication ;  I  deeply  lament  his  truly 
wretched  condition  here,  and  would  gladly  have  seejn  it 
ameliorated.  I  have  never  known  a  prisoner  of  the  Crown 
who  has  been  subjected  to  greater  wretchedness ;  I  rejoice 
to  be  able  to  add,  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  ©f  more 
dignified  suffering,  accompanied  by  invariably  consistent 
conduct.     It  will  afford   me  real  pleasure  to  continue  his 

acquaintance    under    happier    circumstances I 

shall  never  remember  without  shame  and  horror  the- 
wantonness  of  the  insults  and  the  refinements  of  cruelty 
practised  towards  him  at  Norfolk  Island,  from  the  worst 
possible  motives.  I  must  add,  that  his  manly  endurance  of. 
these  enormities  excited  my  admiration  and  esteem  for  him. 
Never  did  any  man  appeal  with  more  justice  to  the 
community  for  assistance." 
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In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
the  jury  who  returned  the  verdict  of  guilty  against  Barber, 
and  sent  him  to  herd  with  felons  of  the  worst  description, 
should,  having  the  confessions  brought  before  them,  sign  a 
declaration  like  the  following  ? — "  If  the  evidence  contained 
in  the  confessions  of  the  said  Joshua  Fletcher,  William 
Sanders,  Georgiana  Dorey  and  Lydia  Sanders,  and  the 
other  facts  which  have  transpired  since  the  conviction  of  the 
said  William  Henry  Barber,  had  been  presented  to  us  at  the 
trial,  and  if  the  explanation  of  apparently  suspicious 
circumstances  could  have  been  given  before  our  verdict  was 
returned,  which  has  since  been  afforded,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  we  should  have  acquitted  Mr.  Barber;  the 
failure  of  justice,  so  far  as  concerns  him,  arose  in  our 
judgment  mainly  from  the  fact  of  his  not  having  had  a 
separate  trial,  and  having  been  thereby  precluded  from 
availing  himself  of  the  testimony  of  the  other  prisoners." 
Yet  there  was  a  man  in  England,  one  of  these  jurymen,  who 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  document,  although 
he  admitted  that  the  evidence,  if  produced  at  the  trial,  would 
have  had  material  weight  with  him.  "  No,"  said  he,  as  he 
buttoned  up  his  coat  over  the  breast  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  contain  a  human  heart,  but  which  in  this  case 
was  filled  with  stuff  of  the  blue  metal  species — "  No !  I  have 
done  with  the  matter ;  I  will  not  trouble  myself  further  about 
it."  Well  was  it  for  poor  Barber,  that  there  were 
Naylors  and  Smiths  in  the  world  to  protect  him  from  the 
cruel  selfishness  and  wretched  inhumanity  of  a  being  such  as 
this. 

THE  CATO-STREET  CONSPIRATORS. 

Judge  Therry,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  refers  to  several 
remarkable  convicts,  and  I  make  no  apology  for  drawing 
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rather  extensively  from  his  interesting  sketches.  In  speaking 
of  the  Cato-street  conspirators,  three  of  whom  became  known 
to  him  during  his  thirty  years*  residence  in  Australia,  he 
says: — 

"The  wicked  design  of  the  conspirators,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  to  massacre  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  as 
they  sat  at  a  cabinet  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby*s  on  23rd 
February,  1820.  Thistlewood,  once  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 
army,  and  about  thirty  other  miscreants,  composed  this  band. 
The  capture  of  these  avowed  assassins  in  a  stable-loft  in 
Cato-street,  and  the  story  of  their  atrocious  designs,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  being  re-told.  The  ringleaders — 
Thistlewood,  Ings,  and  another — expiated  their  guilt  on  the 
scaffold,  but  the  soitences  of  the  other  prisoners  brought  to 
trial  were  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  The  three 
transported  to  New  South  Wales,  whom  I  met  on  my  first 

visit  to  Bathurst  in  1830,  were  S ,  W and  H , 

then  holding  tickets-of-leave  there.  To  them  the  clemency 
of  the  Crown  was  extended  from  a  belief  that  they  were  minor 
participants  in  the  plot,  and  had  been  led  into  it  by  wicked- 
minded  leaders.  Some  of  them  must  have  been  weak-minded 
to  have  listened  to  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  by  the 
ringleaders  to  join  the  conspiracy.    Thistlewood,  I  have  been 

assured,  told  H -,  who  had  been  a  Life  Guardsman,  that 

he  would  make  him  Lord  Chancellor  under  his  provisional 
Grovemment.  On  a  calm  perusal  of  the  trial  at  this  distance 
of  time,  one  cannot  fail  in  being  strongly  impressed  with  a 
belief,  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  that  Edwards,  the 
"spy"  as  he  was  designated,  and  who  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  conspirators  to  the  agents  of  Government 
immediateiy  after  their  several  meetings — might  well  dispute 
with  Thistlewood  the  infamy  of  having  originated  the  idea  of 
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the  intended  massacre.  It  was  the  bad  policy  of  those  days 
to  encourage  spies — vile  hucksterers  in  blood— who,  for  the 
money  they  expected- to  make  by  their  viUany,  made  men  first- 
their  dupes  and  then  their  victims.  Grievous  as  was  their 
crime,  the  three  Cato-street  conspirators  I  met  with  became 

reformed  and  useful  men  in  New  South  Wales.     S still 

survives;  he  was  for  many  years  chief  constable  of  the 
Bathurst  district,  and  was  then  the  terror  of  bushran^rs* 
His  caieer  in  the  colony  shewed  that  the  sparing  oi  his  life 
was  a  humane  and  well-bestowed  act  of  clemency  by  the 
Crown.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  Colonial  Government  for 
having  captured  several  of  those  daring  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  often  after  a  severe  personal  conflict  with  them.  The 
reckless  disregard  of  danger,  that  in  a  bad  cause  made  him  an 
apt  instrument  for  the  deed  that  doomed  him  to  transportation, 
when  engaged  in  a  good  and  righteous  one  made  him  an 

invaluable  constable.     S obtained  a  ticket-of-leave  soon 

afier  his  arrival  from  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  for  capturing  in  a 
single-handed  struggle  Robert  Storey,  the  notorious  bushw 
ranger  of  his  time,  and  many  other  marauders  of  less  note. 
If  it  were  known  that  *the  Cato-street  chief*  (the  name  by 
which  as  chief  constable  he  was  known)  was  in  search  of  the 
plunderers  who  then  prowled  along  the  roads,  they  fled  from 
the  district,  apd  his  name  was  a  *  tower  of  strength  *  to  the 
peaceable  portion  of  the  community.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  the  head  of  a  patriarchal  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Fi A 
River,  at  Bathurst,  surroimded  by  children  and  grand 
children,   all    industrious    persons,  in    the  enjoyment  of  a 

comfortable  competence.     W was  also  for  some  time  an^ 

active  and  brave  constable  under  S •     On  obtaining  the 

indulgence  of  a  ticket-of-leave  he  married,  and  became  the 
fashionable  tailor  of  the  district.    The  sign-board  over  his 
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shop   contained   a   correct  description  in   announcing  him 

*  W ,  tailor,  from    London.'     Of  course,  the   name  of 

Cato-street,  the  last  place  of  his  abode,  was  suppressed. 

"With    H ,    the    Life    Guardsman,    I    came    into 

frequent  contact  afterwards  at  the  Court  of  Requests.  He 
was  a  gatmt,  muscular  man,  upwards  oif  six  feet  high,  with 
large  black  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  and  thick  jet  black 
hair  hanging  in  profusion  over  a  pale  and  rather  forbidding 
T^age.  In  appearance  he  was  the  very  impersonation  of  a 
ecmspirator,  fit  to  have  been  enrolled  under  Cataline.  He 
was  the  principal  baker  in  the  town  of  Bathurst  at  the  titne  I 
visited  it,  and  in  his  conduct  there  gave  no  symptoms  of  the 
ferocity  his  countenance  and  the  patt  assigned  him  in  the 
massacre  indicated.  He  loved  to  litigate  before  me  in  cases 
against  his  customers,  who  complained  that  his  bills  shewed 
great  skill  in  addition,  but  that  they  also  shewed  he  had  been 
but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rule  of  reduction. 
He  was  a  man  of  feeble  intellect,  to  which  he  was  indebted, 
as  expressly  intimated  in  the  commutation  of  his  sentence, 
for  his  life  being  spared.  A  prominent  and  perilous  post  was 
to  have  been  his  in  the  perpetration  of  the  massacre,  and  the 
rising  of  the  citizens  which  Thistlewood  expected  would 
follow  from  it.     A  part  of  the  wicked  work  assigned  to  him 

was  to  go  with  W ,  after  the  massacre,  to  Knightsbridge 

Barracks,  with  which  as  a  Life  Guardsman  he  was  well 
acquainted,  and  to  fling  a  fireball  into  the  straw-shed.  He 
became,  nevertheless,  abroad,  a  well-conducted  man  and  an 
industriotis  baker." 

OLD  DICK  HUNT. 

Judge  Thetry  also  gives  a  sketch  of  Richard  Hunt, 
another  favorable  specimen  of  a  reformed  character,  who  was 
the  accomplice  of  Thurtell  in  the  murder  of  Weare,  which 
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attracted  much  attention  in  England  in  1824  for  its  deliberate 
atrocity.  "  I  was  present,"  says  the  Judge,  "  at  his  trial  at 
Hertford  in  1824,  and  heard  sentence  of  death  passed  upon 
him,  commuted  afterwards  to  transportation  for  life,  as  the 
magistrates  held  out  a  hope  to  him  that  if  he  informed  where 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man  lay,  it  would  operate  favor^ly 
for  him.  It  had  been  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  stone  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pond,  and  without  his  disclosure  might  probably 
never  have  been  found.  Sir  R.  Peel,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  reproved  the  justices  for  holding  out  this 
hope ;  but  deemed  it  advisable  that  magisterial  faith  should 
be  kept  inviolate,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  accordingly 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  Eight  years  after  his 
trial  I  fell  in  with  Hunt  at  the  antipodes.  He  was  there  a 
trusted,  and,  I  believe,  a  trustworthy  storekeeper,  assigned 
to  the  service  of  a  Government  contractor  on  the  Blue 
Mountain  Road.  I  rec<:^;nised  him  at  once,  as  the  mail-coach 
stopped  at  the  contractor's  store,  at  an  early  hour  on  a 
winter's  morning.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a 
contrast  was  presented  in  his  cheerful  and  healthy  count^i- 
ance  to  the  woe-begone  visage  he  wore  in  the  dock  at 
Hertford.  His  conduct  in  the  colony  was  correct,  and  even 
meritorious.  So  unobtrusive  and  humble  was  his  demeanour, 
as  if  every  moment  he  was  abashed  and  sensible  of  the 
great  crime  he  had  committed,  that  he  was  not  even  once 
annoyed  or  taunted  with  a  reference  to  it.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  he  held  the  office  of  Court-Keeper  of  the  Assize 
Court  at  Bathurst,  and  by  his  respectful  demeanour  and 
general  good  conduct  enjoyed  the  favourable  opinion  of  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Shortly  previous  to  my 
departure  from  the  colony,  he  married  the  respectable  widow 
of  a  medical  practitioner  in  Bathurst,  and  by  attention  to  his 
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several  duties  became  quite  an  exemplary  person.  Though 
a  participator  in  the  foul  deed  of  murder  he  was  not  the 
p**rpetrator  of  it  nor  present  at  its  commission.  The  deed 
was  done  by  Thurtell  alone,  who  had  quite  a  death-struggle 
with  his  victim  Weare  before  he  accomplished  it.  As  far  as 
upwards  of  thirty-years  of  a  well-spent  life  could  atone  for 
the  crime  it  has  been  atoned  for  by  Hunt — at  least,  he  has 
approved  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  clemency  of  the  Crown 
by  which  his  life  was  spared.  He  was  living  in  1859,  at  the 
date  of  my  departure  from  New  South  Wales." 

During  his  residence  in  Bathiurst  Hunt  was  the 
"  character  "  of  the  place.  As  Judge  Therry  intimates,  he 
was  a  quiet,  unpretentious  man,  and  diligent  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Before  his  marriage  he  lived  in  Barrack- Lane, 
which  connected  Durham-street  with  Howick-street,  and 
which  for  many  years  was  a  rather  celebrated  thoroughfare 
and  the  place  of  residence  of  some  noted  characters,  male 
and  female.  For  many  years  a  sister  kept  house  for  him,  she 
having  come  out  from  the  old  country  for  that  purpose,  but 
the  tie  between  them  was  broken  when  he  brought  a  wife 
into  the  home,  and  the  sister  disappeared  from  public  view. 
Hunt  had  a  weakness  for  velvet  waistcoats,  and  the  writer 
has  a  clear  recollection  of  his  portly  walk  and  bearing  when 
on  his  way  to  and  from  his  ofl&cial  quarters.  He  possessed  a 
magnificient  baritone  voice,  and  was  a  splendid  singer; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  his  ability  as  a  singer  was  indirectly  the 
cause  of  his  being  mixed  up  in  the  crime  which  led  to  his 
transportation.  But  it  was  only  very  seldom  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  sing,  and  only  his  personal  friends  (who  were 
very  few  in  number)  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  full 
power  of  his  wonderful  voice. 
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KNATCHBULL,   TAWELL,  DILLON,  VAUX  AND 
OTHERS. 

The     "  ReminisGences "     also     contain     the    following 
sketches  of  notorious  characters  : — 

Knatchbull. — <*  Knatchbuirs  case  was  one  that  excited 
much  interest  in  1844,  arising  partly  from  the  honourable 
position  the  man  once  occupied,  and  the  great  respectability 
of  his  connections.     He  was  half-brother  of  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  and  had  himself  been  a  commander  in 
the  navy,  and  in  that  capacity  served  as  captain  of  a  gun- 
brig.     The  career  of  this  desperate  person  must,  no  doubt, 
have  given  pain  to  his  most  respected  family ;  but  it  could 
reflect  no  discredit  upon  them.     The  disgrace  was  all  his  own. 
Knatchbull  had  been  originally  transported  for  picking  a 
pocket  in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  but  at  the  time  he  had  exhausted 
the  generosity  and  kindness  of  his  friends  by  his  profligate 
course  of  life.     In  the  colony  his  career  was  one  of  low  vice 
and  habitual  crime.     The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the 
dock  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sydney,  when  he  was  convicted 
of  forgery  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  Norfolk  Island. 
On  his  way  to  this  penal  settlement,  a  conspiracy  (of  which 
Knatchbull  was  the  leader)  was  formed  by  the  convicts  to 
capture  the  vessel,  not  with  the  wicked  daring  of  pirates, 
but  with  the  low  cunning  of  the  basest  of  criminals.    The 
design  was  to  poison  the  captain  and  crew  with  arsenic,  four 
pounds  of  which  were  concealed  in  a  pillow-case  and  stealthily 
put  on  board.     This  was  to  have  been  thrown  secretly  into 
the    cook*s   galley.     It    was    pre-arranged    that,    with    the 
exception  of  the  conspirators,   the   rest  of    the  crew   and 
passengers  should  be  compelled  to  walk  the  plank,  and  that 
the  vessel   should  then   be   steered   for   an   American  port. 
The    scheme     was    detected     and     defeated.      Afterwards 
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Knatchbull  came  back  to  Sydney,  got  a  ticket-of-leave 
(which  after  the  commission  of  such  crimes  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  to  him),  and  obtained  the  command  from  a 
Sydney  merchant  of  a  small  coasting  vessel  of  about  one 
hundred  tons,  on  board  of  which  the  captain,  mate  and 
sailors,  many  of  them  ex-convicts,  messed  and  lived  together 
on  terms  of  equality.  What  a  falling-oflf,  indeed,  for  a  man 
who  had  once  trod  the  deck  as  Captain  of  a  British  man-of- 
war !  His  guilt  in  the  case  of  murder  for  which  he  was 
subsequently  executed  was  established  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  in  fact,  he  might  be  said  to  have  been  caught  in 
flagrante  delicto.  The  facts  were  shortly  these: — An 
industrious  widow — a  Mrs.  Jamison — with  her  two  children 
about  from  3  to  5  years  of  age,  kept  a  small  shop  in  Margarets 
place,  Sydney.  Mrs.  Jamison  was  reputed  to  be  possessed 
of  money,  which  she  was  saving  for  the  education  of  her  two 
children.  Knatchbull,  in  some  way,  found  this  out.  On  the 
evening  of  the  6th  January,  1844,  he  was  observed  to  be 
lurking  an  hour  about  Mrs.  Jamison's  house ;  this  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  Mr.  Shallis,  who  watched  his  movements. 
He  was  induced  to  do  so  from  having  some  knowledge  of 
Knatchbull,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  was  loitering  there  for 
no  good  purpose.  Observing  that  Knatchbull  had  entered 
the  house  he  ran  up  to  the  door  and  listened.  He  soon 
heard  a  noise  which  he  described  to  be  "like  that  of  breaking 
a  cocoanut  with  a  hammer."  The  house,  the  door  of  which 
Knatchbull  had  fastened  on  the  inside,  was  forcibly  entered 
soon  afterwards  by  the  police-officers.  The  poor  widow  was 
found  insensible,  her  head  dreadfully  cut,  and  blood  copiously 
flowing.  Knatchbull  was  apprehended  inside  the  house,  and 
numerous  circumstances  combined  to  leave  no  shadow  of 
doubt  of  his  guilt.     Mrs.  Jamison  lingered  in  great  agony  for 
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several  days   after  the  infliction  of  several  severe  wounds, 
which  the  surgeon  testified  he  believed  to  be  such  as  probably 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  tomahawk  found  under  her  bed.     Efforts 
were  made  to  save  KnatchbuU's  life,  but  the  case  was  too 
flagrant  to  admit  ot  a  respite,  and  he  expiated  his  guilt  at  the 
usual  place  of  execution  in  Sydney.     On  his  person,  when 
apprehended,   were  found   six   bills  for  £50  each,   three  in 
blank  and  three  filled  up  and  drawn,  in  his  own  handwriting 
on  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull.     These,  of  course,  he  could  not 
negotiate,  for   it  was  well  known  that  the  worthy  baronet 
had  long  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  his  degraded  relative." 
John   Tawell. — **John   Tawell's  case   attracted  much 
attention  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  partly  from  its  cruelty 
in  poisoning   a   woman  who  was  dependent  upon  him  for 
support,  and  partly  from  the  remarkable  mode  of  its  detection. 
A  few  minutes  after  he  had  done  the  deed  he  started  from 
Slough  to  London  by  the  railway  train ;  but  the  train  was 
outstripped  by  the  electric  telegraph,  and  on   his  arrival  in 
London  police-officers  were  in   attendance  at   the   railway 
station,   from   which   he   was  tracked  to   his  lodgings   and 
arrested.     Previous  to  his  transportation,  upwards  of  forty 
years    ago,    his    occupation    in    England    was    that    of    a 

commercial    traveller He   had   been   originally 

transported  on  a  conviction  for  forgery.  The  first  count  of 
the  indictment  charged  him  with  forging  a  bill  for  ;^i,ooo; 
the  second  count,  with  uttering  it,  knowing  it  to  be  forged ; 
and  the  third  with  having  a  forged  bill  to  that  amount  in  his 
possession.  The  two  first  counts,  on  conviction,  would  have 
made  him  liable  to  a  capital  punishment ;  the  last  to 
transportation  for  life.  The  prosecution  was  so  compromised 
that  on  his  consenting  to  plead  *  guilty  *  to  the  last  charge, 
(which  he  did)  the  Crown  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  on  the  two 
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first  counts.  Consequently,  he  came  out  to  the  colony  a 
convict  for  this  offence.  Besides  being  a  commercial 
traveller  for  some  time  he  had  been  in  an  apothecary's  shop 
in  England.  On  obtaining  partial  exemption  from  convict 
discipline  he  became  the  principal  druggist,  and  had  the 
showiest  shop  of  that  kind  in  Sydney  when  I  arrived  there. 
After  a  prosperous  career  he  sold  his  business  to  a 
respectable  chemist  (the  late  Mr.  Foss)  it  has  been  stated,  for 
;^ 1 4,000.     This  sum  he  judiciously  invested  in  buildings  and 

other  pursuits  of  profit He  had  been  once  a 

member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  wore  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  appeared  always  in  a  neat  and  carefully- 
adjusted  costume,  and  his  whole  appearance  and  manner 
impressed  one  with  the  notion  of  his  being  a  very  saintly 
personage.  He  always  sought  the  society  in  public  of 
persons  of  reputed  piety.  I  have  often  met  him  in  the  street 
accompanied  by  a  secretary  or  collector  to  a  charitable 
institution,  whom  he  assisted  in  obtaining  collections  for 
benevolent  purposes.  At  one  time  he  took  up  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  such  an  intemperate  and  silly  spirit  that  he 
ordered  a  puncheon  of  rum  he  had  imported  to  be  staved  on 
the  wharf  in  Sydney,  and  its  contents  poured  into  the  sea, 
saying  that  he  would  *not  be  instrumental  to  the  guilt  of 
disseminating  such  poison  throughout  the  colony.*  At 
another  time  his  zeal  took  an  apparently  religious  turn.  He 
built  in  Macquarie-street,  Sydney,  a  commodious  meeting- 
house for  the  Society  of  Friends A  considerable 

part  of  his  money  had  been  realized  by  bu5ang  up  all  the 
whalebone  that  trading  vessels  at  an  early  period  imported 
into  Sydney.  This  he  sent  to  a  London  house  where  it  was 
manufactured  into  combs,  handles  for  various  brushes,  and 
other   articles  of  domestic    use When   Tawell 
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left  the  colony  he  had  a  considerable  income  arising  from 
rents  and  other  sources,  which  became  much  reduced  by  the 
general  distress  which  pervaded  New  South  Wales  in  1843. 
Seon  after  his  arrival  in  England  Tawell  married  a 
respectable  lady,  who,  it  is  believed,  knew  nothing  of  his 
antecedents.  After  his  marriage  he  felt  the  maintenance  of 
the  female  whom  he  subsequently  destroyed  had  become  an 
inconvenient  burden  to  his  diminished  income.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  a  desire  to  relieve  himself  from  the  expense 
of  supporting  her  was  the  motive  that  led  to  the  perpetration 
of  the  deed  for  which  he  deservedly  suffered.  Since  his 
death  there  has  been  a  disputed  claim  to  a  portion  of  Tawell's 
property  in  Sydney,  involved  in  much  legal  intricacy,  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Crown  reissuing  a  new  grant 
for  some  land  forfeited  by  Tawell*  s  conviction  in  favour  of  his 
widow  and  family." 

Luke  Dillon. — "Luke  Dillon  was  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  good  family.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  death  in  a  case 
of  assault  (capital)  on  a  lady  in  his  own  rank  of  life.  This 
sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 
At  the  time  of  his  trial  in  Dublin,  like  the  late  Yelverton 
case,  it  was  quite  a  sensation  one.  I  was  induced  to  go  on 
board  the  convict  ship  that  conveyed  him  to  New  South 
Wales,  in  consequence  of  receiving  through  him  a  letter  from 
a  friend  at  the  Irish  bar,  Mr.  Richard  Farrell,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Insolvent  Court  in  Ireland,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  Dillon  personally,  but  happened  to  be  present  at 
his  trial.  Mr.  Farrell  was  induced  to  write  solely  from  some 
serious  doubts  he  entertained  on  the  propriety  of  the 
conviction.  That  Dillon's  case  was  morally  bad  and  base  in^ 
the  highest  degree  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  yet  there  was 
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great  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  lady  on  whose  account 
he  was  sentenced  to  death,  that  might,  on  calm  judicial 
consideration,  have  reduced  the  offence  from  the  character  of 
a  capital  crime  to  one  of  seduction  under  aggravated 
circumstances.  Mr.  Farrell  drew  my  particular  attention  to 
the  remarkable  feature  in  the  case,  that  Dillon  and  this  lady 
were  refused  admittance  early  in  the  afternoon  at  a  respectable 
hotel  in  Dublin,  as  they  brought  no  luggage  with  them,  and 
thereupon  they  walked  together  across  the  street,  and  were 
received  at  a  public  house,  where  the  imputed  offence  was 
committed.  Ordinary  discretion  should  have  prevented  a 
lady  so  rejected  from  entering  such  a  place.  The  authorities 
at  home,  on  a  subsequent  review  of  the  case,  formed  a  less 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Dillon's  conduct  than  prevailed  in 
Dublin  during  the  sensation  trial.  A  conditional  pardon  soon 
followed  him  to  the  colony,  which  set  him  at  liberty  within 
the  limits  of  New  South  Wales.  Had  he  remained  a  year  or 
two  longer  he  would  have  obtained  an  absolute  one;  but, 
impatient  of  the  restriction  to  remain  in  the  colony,  he 
escaped,  and  hence  made  his  way  to  Dieppe,  in  France,  but 
never  afterwards  revisited  any  place  within  the  realm  of 
England.  He  was  unobtrusive  and  well-conducted  in  the 
colony,  and  received  much  kindness  from  persons  who  had 
known  his  family  in  Ireland.  I  lately  heard  at  Paris  of  his 
subsequent  career.  He  assumed  a  fictitious  name,  and 
married,  at  Dieppe,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  principal 
innkeepers  of  the  town.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years 
there,  his  career  became  known  to  the  innkeeper,  who  took 
his  daughter  and  their  children  from  him,  and  dismissed  him 
from  the  house.  Soon  afterwards  Dillon  became  insane,  was 
confined  in  a  French  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  there  died  some 
time  ago  in  the  prime  of  life." 
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Vaux's  Case. — **John  Hardy  Vaux  was  an  educated 
convict.  He  had  been  transported  for  life.  After  the  usual 
probationary  course,  he  obtained  a  conditional  pardon,  which 
placed  him  in  the  position  of  a  free  citizen  in  New  South 
Wales,  provided  he  did  not  leave  the  colony.  The  violation 
of  the  condition  of  residence  subjected  him  to  be  remitted  to 
his  first  sentence — transportation  for  life.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  New  South  Wales,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  had  the  hardihood  to  publish  a  book  descriptive  of 
his  career  in  the  colony,  which  attracted  some  attention  in 
London  about  the  year  1828.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  his 
way  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  again  convicted  of  larceny,  and 
transported  for  seven  years  under  the  assumed  name  of 
James  Stewart.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  that  conveyed 
him  to  New  South  Wales,  I  went  on  board  to  see  this  then 
somewhat  remarkable  person.  One  who  has  seen  a  good 
portrait  of  Robespierre  might  easily  imagine,  on  seeing  Hardy 
Vaux,  that  he  had  an  impersonation  of  the  regicide  before 
him.  Like  the  regicide,  too,  his  address  was  very  courteous, 
and  his  voice  was  one  of  a  remarkably  soft  and  insinuating 
tone.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  he  expressed  a  deep 
contrition  for  his  past  life,  vowed  amendment,  and  moved 
one  to  pity  for  his  fate  by  the  silvery  accents  in  which  he 
poured  forth  his  gratitude  for  the  mercy  that  had  been  shewn 
him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  by  his  future  conduct  he 
might  prove  that  it  had  not  been  unworthily  bestowed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  meant  at  the  moment  all  that  he 
had  uttered,  but  so  incapable  had  he  by  this  time  become  to 
resist  any  temptation  to  crime  that  presented  itself,  that 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  arrival,  a  second  time  as  a 
convict,  he  committed  a  felony,  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
work  for  two  years  in  irons  on  the  public  roads.     The  last 
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time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  dock  about  ten  years  ago  accused 
of  a  fresh  crime.  He  was  then  advanced  into  the  decrepitude 
of  old  age." 

The  Nameless  German. — "  A  German  artist,  whose 
name  I  withhold,  as  he  lived  creditably  and  married 
respectably  in  the  colony,  served  his  sentence  in  the  country^ 
and  on  coming  to  Sydney  enjoyed  the  general  reputation  of 
being  an  emigrant.  He  arrived,  though  in  a  different  ship> 
on  the  day  of  my  own  arrival  in  1829.  Both  ships  had  also 
sailed  from  England  on  the  same  day,  about  three  months 
and  a  half  previously.  I  happened  to  be  present  at  his  trial 
at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  where  he  had  a  good  chance  of  a 
favorable  verdict,  until  he  put  an  injudicious  question  to  the 
principal  witness.  The  charge  against  him  was  for  snatching 
a  reticule  from  Lady  Laura  Meyrick's  hand,  on  her  coming 
out  of  the  Opera  House.  In  the  reticule  was  a  small  scent- 
bottle,  which  the  witness  said  sh^  believed  was  her  property* 
The  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  the  stolen  bottle,  however, 
was  weak,  until,  unfortunately  for  himself,  the  prisoner  put  a 
question,  inquiring  the  grounds  of  her  ladyship's  belief.  The 
reply,  was,  *  Because,  as  you  may  see,  my  husband's  crest 
and  the  initials  of  my  name  are  engraved  upon  the  stopper 
of  the  bottle.*  The  adage  that  *  when  a  man  is  his  own 
counsel  he  has  a  fool  for  his  client'  could  not  be  more 
completely  illustrated.  He  was  immediately  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  This  person 
had  taught  drawing  in  several  high  families  in  England.  He 
cultivated  his  art  in  the  colony  with  some  success."  (The 
learned  judge  in  this  case  left  off  right  on  the  borders  of  a 
joke.  If  this  artist-convict  served  any  portion  of  his  time 
in  the  Government  employ  he  had  a  large  amount  of  drawing 
to  do,  but  a  handcart  was  the  solitary  "artist's  material'* 
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supplied  to  him  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  There  were 
many  "high-class"  artists  of  this  kind  in  New  South 
Wales,  who  were  taught  drawing  to  perfection  in  the  State 
school,  free  of  charge). 

Mais  and  Fitzgibbon. — "  Mais  and  Fitzgibbon  may  be 
numbered  amongst  the  remarkable  convicts.  Their  cases 
furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  very  unsuitable  mode  of 
disposing  of  convicts  on  arrival,  arising  from  inattention  to 
their  classification.  If  it  had  been  designed  to  place  these 
convicts  in  a  position  in  which  they  might,  with  the  utmost 
facility,  repeat  the  crimes  for  which  they  had  been 
transported,  and  almost  be  tempted  into  their  commission,  no 
more  convenient  place  could  have  been  selected  than  the 
service  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Mais,  a  man  of  dark 
colour,  from  the  isle  of  France;  the  other,  Fitzgibbon,  a 
native  of  Belfast,  were  transported,  in  1829,  for  life,  both 
for  the  crimes  of  forgery.  They  were  clever  and  well- 
educated  convicts.  They  were  assigned  as  clerks  to  the 
Commissariat  Department  stationed  at  Liverpool,  then  a 
large  dep6t  for  convicts;  furnishing  road  parties,  varying 
from  twenty  to  forty  in  number,  for  the  repair  of  the  public 
thoroughfares.  These  parties  were  scattered  in  detachments 
over  a  range  of  about  twelve  miles,  in  different  directions 
from  the  town.  Mais  and  Fitzgibbon  thus  occupied  a 
position  of  trust  similar  to  that  of  commissariat  clerks. 
They  had  access  to  all  the  printed  forms  of  the  office,  and 
with  the  facilities  which  that  access  afforded,  concocted  this 
very  ingenious .  and  successful  fraud.  They  prepared  a 
nominal  list  of  five-and-twenty  fictitious  persons,  and 
described  a  road  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  they  gave 
a  fictitious  name,  where  these  men  were  represented  by  them 
to  be  engaged  at  daily  work.    The  road  and  the  road  party 
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only  existed  on  paper.  In  order  to  complete  their  fraud  it 
was  necessary  to  forge  the  signatures  of  six  or  seven  persons ; 
first,  the  signature  of  the  contractor  to  a  draft  on  the 
Commissariat,  who  was  supposed  to  supply  the  party  with 
provisions;  and,  secondly,  signatures  to  the  receipts  of 
several  persons  for  small  payments,  which  that  carefully 
conducted  branch  of  the  public  service  requires  previous  to 
the  pa)rment  of  money.  So  successfully  were  those  numerous 
signatures  imitated,  that  all  the  witnesses  whose  names  were 
forged  admitted  on  the  trial,  that  if  the  signatures  alone  had 
been  submitted  to  their  inspection,  unconnected  with  the 
documents  to  which  their  names  had  been  attached,  they 
would  have  believed  them  to  be  genuine  signatures.  In  the 
instructions  I  received  as  counsel  for  their  defence,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  artistic  mode  in  which  these  signatures 
were  executed.  Apprehensive,  however,  that  to  disclose  the 
mode  may  not  come  under  the  head  of  *  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,'  I  forbear  firom  describing  the  process  resorted 
to.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  one  that  furnished  a  more 
exact  resemblance  of  handwriting  than  photography  can 
supply.  In  the  case  of  Mais  and  Fitzgibbon  the  proof  aliunde 
was  quite  irresistible.  In  their  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
folly  of  the  criminals  led  to  the  detection  of  the  crime. 
These  persons  obtained  a  week's  leave  of  absence,  and 
proceeded  to  Sydney.  They  there  got  equipped  by  a 
fashionable  tailor,  and  for  a  few  days  passed  themselves  oflf 
as  gentlemen  of  fortune.  The  police,  however,  attracted  by 
their  obtrusive  appearance  in  public,  soon  brought  their 
career  to  a  close,  though  not  until  they  had  succeeded  in 
defrauding  the  Commissariat  of  several  hundred  pounds. 
A  small  portion  of  the  money — the  fruit  of  their  fraud — was 
foimd  upon  them  when  they  were  apprehended.    They  were 
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tried  at  the  Campbelltown  Assizes  of  1830,  and  subsequently 
suffered,  being,  I  believe,  the  two  last  persons  in  the  colony 
who  underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  this 
offence,  to  which  soon  afterwards,  in  conformity  with  the 
law  in  England,  was  attached  the  mitigated  punishment  of 
transportation." 

The  "  Knave  of  Diamonds.'* — "  Bushell — known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  the  *  Knave  of  Diamonds  * — was  a  convict  of 
very  varied  accomplishments.  He  spoke  German  and 
French  as  fluently  as  English.  His  knowledge  of  German 
facilitated  the  commission  of  the  fraud  for  which  he  was 
transported.  Personating  a  Prussian  baron,  well  moustached 
and  disguised  in  suitable  costume,  he  gave  an  order  to  an 
eminent  jeweller  (Hamlet)  to  provide  him  with  diamonds  to 
the  value  of  several  thousand  pounds.  Whilst  the  order  was 
in  process  of  execution  he  gave  another  order  to  a  jeweller  to 
provide  him  with  low-priced  imitation  diamonds,  and  to 
prepare  a  box  similar  to  the  one  containing  the  pure  ones. 
Afterwards  by  extraordinary  dexterity,  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  his  visits  to  Hamlet,  he  contrived  to  substitute  the  mock 
box  for  the  real  and  valuable  one,  and  with  it  escaped  to  the 
continent,  where  he  was  detected  with  either  the  diamonds  or 
the  proceeds  he  obtained  from  the  pawnbroker  to  whom  he 
had  transferred  them.  I  have  not  met  with  a  report  a 
Bushell's  trial,  but  this  is  the  tale  of  his  adventures  current 
in  the  colony.  Bushell  had  a  voice  quite  equal  to  Lablache, 
to  whom  in  size  and  person  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance. 
He  was  the  principal  singer  for  many  years  at  our  theatres 
and  concerts  in  Sydney.  There  he  made  a  respectable 
connexion  by  marriage,  and  led,  I  believe,  a  reputable  life. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago  in  easy  circumstances." 
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THE  CASE  OF  WILSON  AND  TATTERSALL. 

In  1834  three  convicts  took  to  the  bush  near  Sydney  and 
caused  not  a  little  sensation  by  their  depredations.  The 
names  of  tv^^o  of  them  v^rere  Wilson  and  Tattersall,  the  former 
being  a  villain  of  the  worst  type,  as  cruel  as  he  was  un- 
principled. He  had  been  transported  for  life  to  the  colony  for 
burglary,  and  his  life  was  one  long  series  of  crimes  of  violence, 
his  own  death  on  the  gallows  forming  a  fitting  sequel  thereto. 
The  offence  for  which  he  and  his  companion  bushranger, 
Tattersall,  were  executed  was  murder  of  the  most  deliberate 
kind.  The  three  men  had  evaded  arrest  for  some  time  and 
appeared  to  have  been  known  to  one  of  the  leading  barristers 
of  the  colon}^,  Dr.  Wardell,  who  also  had  made  a  reputation 
as  a  vigorous  writer  on  current  events.  This  gentleman 
lived  at  Petersham,  a  few  miles  from  Sydney,  on  his  own 
estate,  and  it  was  a  frequent  custom  of  his  to  ride  round  his 
estate  in  the  early  morning.  During  one  of  these  riding 
excursions  he  fell  in  with  the  three  bushrangers.  He  was 
unarmed  at  the  time,  and  contributed  to  his  own  destruction 
by  a  most  foolhardy  act.  Addressing  Wilson,  the  leader  of 
the  gang,  he  told  him  to  "come  along  with  him,"  and 
attempted  to  drive  the  bushrangers  forward  for  arrest. 
Wilson  warned  him  off,  but  Wardell  persisted  in  his  effort  to 
arrest  them,  and  although  Wilson  called  to  Tattersall  to 
bring  him  his  double-barrelled  gun,  which  was  concealed  in 
the  bushes  a  few  yards  distant,  he  still  stood  his  ground. 
The  gun  was  brought,  and  Wardell  then  appeared  for  the 
first  time  to  realise  his  danger.  Seeing  the  gun  pointed  at 
him  he  called  out  "  Surely  you  will  not  fire  on  an  unarmed 
man?"  Wilson  simply  replied  "  Won't  I !"  and  immediately 
fired,  killing  Wardell  on  the  spot.  The  horse  galloped  home, 
and  a  search  having  been  instituted,  Wardell's  dead  body 
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was  found  next  day  at  the  spot  where  he  received  his  death- 
wound.    A  few  days  afterwards  the  three  bushrangers  were 
captured,  and  at  the  trial  the  third  member  of  the  gang 
turned  approver,  the  whole  of   the  circumstances  of   the 
tragedy  thus  being  revealed.     On  being  called  upon  in  the 
usual  way  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not    be 
pronounced  upon  him,  Wilson  shewed  by  his  words  and 
actions  that  he  was  utterly  callous  and  brutal.     He  inveighed 
against  the  counsel  who  had  defended  him,  declaring  that  he 
was  a  "  spooney,  and  had  only  been  sent  to  pump  him  ;"  and 
upon  his  comrade  in  crime,  Tattersall,  declaring  that  "  he 
had  no  part  in  the  actual  murder,  and  that  he  had  only 
obeyed  the  bidding  of  Wilson,  who  would  have  taken  his  own 
life  if  he  had  not  handed  him  the  gun  when  desired  to  do  so," 
he  turned  upon  Tattersall,  knocked  him  down  in  the  dock, 
and    attempted    to   trample   upon    him,    and    it    was  with 
difficulty  that  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  rescued  from  his 
violence  by  the  officers  of  the  court.     Before  his  execution 
Wilson    declared    that   during    the  trial    he  several    times 
intended  to  leap  over  the  dock,  seize  one  of  the  swords  which 
were  hanging  outside  the  jury  box  (the  jury  was  composed  of 
seven  military  officers,  who  had  hung  their  swords  near  the 
dock  before  taking  their  seats),  and  rush  at  the  Chief  Justice 
who  tried  the  case  and  cut  oflf  his  head  on  the  Bench.     He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  reprobate  of  the  worst  class,  Tattersall 
being  executed  with  him.     The  third  bushranger,  who  had 
turned  approver,  was,  twenty  years  afterwards,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  his  wife  under  circumstances  of  great  brutality, 
but  the  jury  who  tried  the  case,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
presiding  judge,  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
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JOHN  LYNCHES  CASE. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  brutal 
depravity  ever  recorded  is  that  of  a  convict  named  Lynch, 
who  was  transported  from  Cavan,  Ireland,  1831,  for  robbery, 
his  sentence  being  fourteen  years.  In  the  same  ship  there 
came  out  with  him  to  the  colony  his  father,  under  transporta- 
tion for  life,  his  crime  being  manslaughter.  Four  years  after 
his  arrival  in  the  colony.  Lynch  was  placed  upon  hifi  trial,  in 
company  with  other  men,  for  the  murder  of  a  fellow  convict 
on  an  estate  near  Berrima,  where  they  had  been  all  engaged. 
The  man  had  been  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  and  his  body 
had  been  placed  on  a  fire,  the  murderers  endeavouring  by 
this  means  to  destroy  evidence  of  their  crime.  The  evidence 
against  Lynch,  as  the  one  who  had  taken  the  prominent  part 
in  the  deed  of  blood,  was  very  strong,  but  through  one  of  the 
principal  witnesses  for  the  Crown  appearing  in  the  witness 
box  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication  as  to  make  his  testimony 
valueless,  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  were  acquitted.  This 
witness  was  overseer  on  the  estate  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  and  ten  years  afterwards  was  himself  tried  for 
murder. 

Lynch  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  1842,  eleven  years 
after  his  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  he  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  a  man  named  Londregan,  and  being  convicted,  was 
hanged.  The  story  of  his  worst  crimes  is  best  told  by 
himself.  The  day  before  his  execution  he  made  the  following 
confession  before  Mr.  Bowen,  Police  Magistrate  of  Berrima. 
He  first  minutely  detailed  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  murder  of  two  persons  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  and 
whose  company  he  joined.  These  two  persons  (a  white  man 
and  a  black  boy)  were  driving  a  dray  belonging  to  Mr.  T. 
Cowper,  laden  with  bacon  and  other  articles  for  the  Sydney 
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market.  Lynch  killed  them  both  with  an  axe  as  they  lay 
asleep,  hid  the  bodies  under  a  heap  of  stones,  proceeded  to 
Sydney,  and  sold  the  articles  on  the  dray  in  Sydney.  On  his 
return  to  the  country  with  the  empty  dray,  he  said  he  fell  in 
with  the  two  Frazers  (father  and  son),  and  he  thus  coolly 
narrated  what  followed  : — 

**  While  encamped  at  BoUand's,  at  the  stone-quarry,  the 
two  Frazers  came  up  with  Bawtree's  horse-team  and  dray. 
We  sat  together  by  the  fire,  had  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and,  as 
usual,  I  told  them  as  many  lies  as  suited  my  purpose,  and 
managed  to  get  from  them  an  account  of  the  whole  of  their 
and  their  master's  concerns,  as  well  as  of  the  valuable  load 
they  had  on.  But  I  had  then  no  intention  of  doing  them  any 
harm.  We  travelled  together  next  day,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
aflford  them  great  assistance  in  getting  on  their  tired  horses, 
for  neither  of  them  could  drive  well,  and  I  was  clever  in  the 
management  of  draft  cattle.  We  encamped  in  Bargo  Brush, 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a  cart  with  two  men  and  a 
woman  afterwards  joined  us.  When  we  were  all  lying  down, 
and,  I  believe,  all  but  myself  asleep,  a  man  on  horseback  rode 
up  and  made  particular  enquiries  about  Mr.  Cowper's  dray, 
describing  it  exactly,  and  telling  the  whole  history  of  its 
appearance,  as  well  as  that  of  the  driver  and  the  black  boy. 
I  lay  still  and  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  Frazer,  the  old  man, 
got  up,  between  asleep  and  awake,  and  answered  something 
at  random.  The  rider  then  asked  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
inn,  and  went  on.  *  Whew !'  said  I,  *this  is  sharp  work — 
this  will  never  do — I  must  get  rid  of  this  dray  and  get  another 
somehow  ?'  I  had  the  whole  night  to  think  over  the  matter 
and  to  form  my  plans.  So  in  the  morning  I  went  under  the 
pretence  of  looking  for  my  bullocks,  but  in  reality  of  driving 
them  away  into  a  deep  gully.     I  strangled  the  dog  belonging 
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to  Mr.  Cowper's  bullock- driver,  and  stayed  away  long  enough 
to  allow  the  other  cart  with  the  two  men  and  the  woman  to 
leave,  knowing  that  the  Frazers — who  seemed  greatly  to 
desire  my  company  from  the  assistance  I  could  give  them  in 
managing  their  teams — would  wait  for  me.  When  I  returned 
I  told  them  that  my  bullocks  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
I  had  no  doubt  they  had  gone  to  their  own  home,  up  the 
country  beyond  Berrima.  I  consulted  with  them  what  I  had 
best  do,  and  we  agreed  that  I  should  leave  my  dray  there, 
since  it  was  nearly  empty,  and  go  on  with  them  for  the 
bullocks,  as  they  offered  to  take  the  few  things  I  had  on  their 
dray.  We  encamped  for  this  night  in  a  flat  on  the  other  side 
of  Cordeaux*s  Hill.  In  the  morning  young  Frazer  went  over 
the  hill  to  get  the  horses,  and  I  volunteered  to  go  with  him 
and  assist.  It  was  cold,  and  I  put  on  a  pea-jacket,  not  to 
keep  me  warm,  however,  but  to  conceal  an  axe  which  I  held 
under  my  arm.  When  I  got  up  to  young  Frazer  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  opportunity  I  wanted.  I  gave  him 
one  crack  on  the  head,  and  he  just  dropped  like  a  log  of  wood. 
If  people  knew  how  easy  it  is  to  take  away  life,  things  of  this 
sort  would  happen  oftener.  I  then  returned  to  old  Frazer, 
who  remained  with  the  dray,  and  began  yarning  to  him. 
After  a  time  he  began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of 
*  WuUy.'  I  had  my  axe  all  right,  but  would  not  strike  until 
I  could  make  all  sure.  At  last  he  turned  his  head,  and  down 
he  went.  The  next  business  to  attend  to  was  the  getting  rid 
of  the  bodies.  I  dragged  the  old  one  some  yards  out  of  the 
way,  lest  persons  passing  through  the  flat  might  come  upon 
it,  and  then  returned  to  the  body  of  the  son.  With  a  spade 
I  got  from  the  dray  I  dug  a  hole  and  buried  him ;  afterwards 
I  buried  the  father  in  the  same  manner. 
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"  By  the  time  I  had  finished,  the  day  was  far  advanced, 
so  I  thought  it  better  to  stop  there  for  the  night.     By  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  I  got  to  Mulligan  s.     I  had  no  notion 
of  trusting  them,  or  indeed  anybody,  so  I  amused  them  with 
an  account  of  my  being  hired  to  drive  up  the  dray  for  a 
gentleman  in  Sydney.    The  family  consisted  of  the  old  man 
Mulligan :  Mrs..  Mulligan,  who  lived  with  him,  but  was  not 
his  wife ;  her  son,  a  lad  of  about  eighteen ;  and  her  daughter, 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen.     Mrs.  Mulligan,  seeing  chests  of  tea 
on  the  dray,  said  she  was  out  of  tea,  and  proposed  to  buy  a 
chest  of  me.     At  first  I  reminded  her  of  the  bad  faith  they 
had  kept  with  me  before,  but  pretended  at  length  to  bargain 
with  her.     But  this  was  only  my  craft,  you  should  know,  for 
I  had  no  notion  of  letting  her  have  any  of  the  property ;  I 
only  wanted  to  know  how  much  money  they  hid  in  the  house. 
She  said  she  had  £(^.    We  did  not  come  to  any  agreement, 
but    I  let  them  hope  they  would  get  some  of  my  master's 
property.     The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  I   pulled  out  a 
note  {£i)  and  sent  to  Gray's  public  house  to  treat  them.     In 
the  evening  we  drank  together  and  got  very  sociable,  but  I 
took  care  not  to  drink  much.    Well !  thoughts  were  in  my  head, 
and  the  time  was  coming  on ;  I  began  to  feel  very  disturbed 
and  walked  out  of  the  hut.     It  was  a  clear  though   cold, 
windy  night ;  I  looked  up  at  the  bright  moon,  and  I  prayed 
to  Almighty  God  to  direct  me !     I  said  to  myself  "  I  am  an 
injured  man,  and  the  Mulligan's  have  defrauded  me  what  I 
perilled  life  and  liberty  to  obtain.    That  fellow,  when  I  was 
starving  in  the  Berrima  Iron   Gang,  has  often  passed  me 
without  so  much  as  giving  me  a  shilling,  when  he  had  many 
pounds  in   his  hands  which  were  justly  mine.     And  now, 
would  it  not  be  right  that  they  should  lose  all  they  possess,  as 
a  judgment  upon  them  for  withholding  his  own  from  the  poor 
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prisoner  ?  Heaven  guide  me,  and  point  out  to  me  what  to 
do  !'  Well,  I  went  into  the  house  again,  and  we  had  another 
glass  of  rum  round.  Now,  it  was  a  cold,  windy  night,  so  I  took 
up  the  axe  and  said  I  would  go  out  and  cut  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  wood  for  the  fire,  if  John  (meaning  the  young  man) 
would  wheel  them  in.  We  went  out  and  had  some  talk 
whilst  I  was  cutting  up.  He  said  that  Mulligan  was  an  old 
man,  that  he  should  leave  the  farm  at  his  death,  and  that 
God  Almighty  would  soon  take  him  away,  adding,  that  if  he 
did  not  he  (John)  would,  mayhap,  give  him  a  helping  hand. 
I  was  shocked  to  hear  him  speak  in  this  way,  knowing  how 
near  he  was  to  his  own  departure  out  of  this  world ;  so  I 
said  *  Ah,  John,  you  should  not  speak  in  this  way,  you  do  not 
know  what  may  be  in  store  for  yourself.'  At  this  time  he 
had  taken  two  loads  in  the  barrow,  and  was  come  for  the 
third.  I  had  just  finished  my  work,  so  I  took  the  axe,  gave 
it  a  back-handed  swing  against  his  skull,  and  threw  it  down. 
I  threw  a  quantity  of  boughs  over  the  body,  and  went  back 
to  the  hut.  We  had  another  glass  together,  and  the  mother 
inquired  for  her  son.  I  said  he  had  offered  to  go  into  the 
bush  to  see  if  my  horses  were  right.  After  a  time  she  began 
to  wonder  that  John  did  not  come  back,  and  to  be  very 
fidgetty.  This  bothered  me.  She  also  mentioned  a  dream 
she  had  the  night  before.  She  thought  she  had  an  infant 
child,  and  that  she  had  seen  this  child  horribly  mangled  and 
covered  with  blood.  I  hated  this  old  woman,  for  she  used  to 
toss  cups  and  balls,  and  could  foretell  things.  Well,  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  she  must  go  to  the  door  and  cooey. 
She  cooeyed  for  John,  but  no  John  came;  and  at  last  she 
would  not  even  drink.  Then  old  Mulligan  said  *  Perhaps  the 
lad  is  lost  in  the  bush,'  and  took  his  gun  outside  to  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  him  as  to  the  position  of  the  hut.     It 
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did  not  suit  me  to  have  neighbours  drawn  to  the  house,  so  I 
said  to  Mulligan,  *  You  had  better  not  fire,  people  will  come, 
perhaps  the  police ;  and  if  we  are  to  deal,  it  won't  answer 
that  the  dray  should  be  seen  here.'  *  Truth,  lad,  that's  a 
right  thought  of  you,'  he  answered,  and  instead  of  firing 
folded  his  arms,  holding  the  gun  with  the  muzzle  pointing 
up.  Well,  there  was  no  quieting  the  old  woman,  and  I  had 
my  eye  upon  her  inside,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  standing 
by  Mulligan  outside.  I  saw  her  take  out  a  large  knife,  and 
conceal  it  on  her  clothes,  and  then  give  it  to  the  little  girL 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  had  left  the  axe  on  the 
ground  when  I  had  cut  the  wood,  but  my  own,  with  which  I 
had  had  such  good  luck  with  the  other  four,  was  in  the  dray  v 
but  then,  how  to  get  it  without  showing  my  intent  ?  But  I 
never  was  at  a  loss  in  the  scheming  line,  so  I  pretended  that 
a  dog  I  had  got  was  troublesome,  and  took  him  to  tie  him  to 
the  wheel  of  the  dray  ;  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  axe,  and  placing  it  unperceived  under  my  thick 
coat.  By  this  time  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  bewitched, 
would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  going  outside  and 
looking  for  her  son.  She  went  towards  the  spot  and  began 
moving  the  boughs  which  covered  the  body.  Now  or  never 
thought  I.  I  prayed  to  God  to  help  me!  determined  to 
proceed  or  perish  in  the  atttempt,  and  kept  my  eye  upon 
Mulligan,  who  was  close  beside  me.  He  turned  his  head — 
one  blow  and  down  he  went.  I  then  went  towards  the  old 
woman  ;  she  was  in  the  act  of  returning,  having  found  her 
son's  body ;  but,  playing  the  cunning,  she  said  "  Lord  I 
what  brings  the  police  here  ?  there  are  three  of  them  getting 
over  the  fence."  1  was  not  to  be  gulled  that  way,  so  I  gave 
her  my  foot,  which  staggered  her  and  then  brought  her  down. 
None  now  remained  but  the  little  girl ;  the  poor  little  thing  had 
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never  done  any  injury,  and  I  was  really  sorry  for  her.  I 
went  into  the  hut  where  she  remained,  and  I  said  to  her 
*  Now,  my  little  girl,  I  will  do  for  you  what  I  would  not  for 
the  others,  for  you're  a  good  girl;  you  shall  have  tei^ 
minutes  to  say  your  prayers.* " 

"  Here,''  said  the  magistrate,  "  Lynch  paused,  as  if  he 
had  a  difficulty  in  going  on.  I  suppose  it  might  have  been  a 
feeling  of  remorse,  and  I  could  easily  imagine  that  the  scene 
of  the  child  begging  for  life  must  have  been  a  most  pitiable 
one.  I  therefore  ended  the  pause  by  saying — *  In  short,  you 
killed  her,  and  with  the  axe  ?'  He  said  *  I  did,'  upon  which 
I  bid  him  proceed." 

**  I  now,"  he  proceeded,  **  began  to  consult  with  myself 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  bodies.  If  I  buried 
them  in  a  frequented  neighbourhood  like  that,  it  was  likely 
that  the  graves  would  be  discovered.  There  were  plenty  of 
wombat  holes  near  at  hand,  but  it  would  be  troublesome  to 
carry  all  the  bodies,  and  the  native  dogs  might  pull  them 
partly  out.  I  felt  an  aversion  to  the  thought  of  burning  the 
bodies  of  my  tellow-creatures — it  seemed  suck  inhumanity ;  but 
then  I  considered  that  the  poor  things  could  feel  nothing,  ancj 
that  it  was  little  odds  to  them  whether  they  were  burned  or 
buried.  I  therefore  put  them  on  a  heap  of  logs  close  to  the 
house,  where  the  Mulligans  had  been  burning  off  a  piece  for 
potatoes.  When  the  fire  was  well  made  up  I  w^s  surpi:isf;<J 
to  see  how  the  bodies  burned.  They  flawed  up  as  if  they 
were  so  many  bags  filled  with  fat.  It  was  an  awful  thing  to 
stand  alone  in  the  dead  of  night  and  see  the  four  bodies 
burning  to  ashes.  By  mprning  there  was  nothing  left  tut  a 
heap,  like  of  slacked  lime ;  I  took  it  up  in  ray  hand  and 
buried  it  in  another  part  of  thie  paddock.  I  may  have  left^ 
perhaps,  some  ends  of  bones  behind.     I   then  burned  th^ 
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greater  part  of  the  Mulligan's  clothes,  and  made  such 
alterations  to  the  house  as  I  judged  necessary — for  I  had  stiU 
a  difficult  card  to  play,  and  must  satisfy  the  neighbourhood 
that  I  had  become  rightfully  possessed  of  the  farm,  horses 
and  cattle,  (At  the  trial  for  Londrigan*s  murder.  Lynch 
applied  to  the  judge,  Sir  J.  Dowling,  to  have  these  horses  and 
cattle  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  counsel ;  but  the 
application  was  refused). 

"  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  Gray's  inn,  and  ask 
to  see  him.  On  his  coming  out  I  inquired  of  him,  with 
seeming  concern,  what  sort  of  a  man  Mulligan  was  in  his 
dealings.  I  knew  his  answer  would  be  an  inquiry  why  I 
asked.  I  said  that  I  had  just  come  from  Sydney,  where  I 
had  met  Mulligan  and  concluded  a  bargain  with  him,  but 
that  he  had  failed  to  deliver  the  cattle  as  he  had  promised. 
Knowing  by  Mulligan's  papers  the  persons  to  whom  he 
probably  owed  money,  I  took  care  to  go  to  them  and  make 
similar  inquiries.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  look  down  upon 
me  as  a  kind  of  flat,  and  that  Mulligan  had  taken  me  in.  I 
acknowledged  that  I  had  lent  him  a  valuable  mare  which 
had  cost  me  eighty  guineas,  and  pretended  to  look  very  blank 
when  it  was  hinted  that  perhaps  I  might  never  see  my  mare 
again.  Some  thought  that  the  whole  thing  was  made  up 
between  Mulligan  and  his  landlord.  Smith,  for  some  fraudulent 
purpose  of  their  own. 

**  I  then  went  to  Sydney,  called  at  the  Gazette  office  and 
pretending  to  be  Mulligan,  paid  for  an  advertisement  in  his 
name,  to  the  effect  that  his  wife  having  absconded  from  her 
home,  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  her  debts.  I  then 
wrote  several  letters  in  his  name  to  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  farm,  being  chiefly  arrangements  about  money 
matters,  for  I  had  collected  enough  of  his  affairs  to  be  able 
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to  word  them  in  a  suitable  manner.  When  I  returned  ta 
Wombat  Brush  all  these  things  were  told  to  me  as  so  much 
news,  and  I  appeared  to  be  a  victim.  I  afterwards  wrote  a 
letter  to  myself,  in  Mulligan's  name,  as  from  lUawarra,  and 
employed  a  man  to  put  it  for  me  in  the  Campbelltown  post 
office,  and  this  I  shewed  about.  The  stupid  fellow,  however^ 
not  knowing  my  meaning,  put  it  in  Liverpool  instead,  and 
thus  the  postmark,"  he  added  smiling,  "  enabled  you,  Sir,  to 
detect  the  trick  after  I  was  apprehended.  But  it  answered  well 
with  the  neighbours.  A  man  on  the  next  farm,  who  at  first 
troubled  me  with  a  great  many  awkward  questions,  was  at 
length  so  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  that  he  wanted  me  to 
marry  his  daughter. 

**  I  have  mentioned  these  things  all  at  once  to  account 
for  my  being  allowed  to  enter,  without  dispute,  into  possession 
of  Mulligan's  property.  I  succeeded  in  throwing  dust  inta 
everybody's  eyes.  Even  the  officer  of  the  mounted  police 
and  his  three  troopers,  who  called  at  the  hut  a  few  days  after 
the  murder,  went  away  quite  satisfied.  But  before  I  took  all 
these  steps  I  went  down  to  Appin,  with  a  light  cart  and  twa 
of  Bawtree's  horses,  to  fetch  up  Barnet  and  his  wife,  who 
had  been  fellow-servants  with  me  at  McEvoy's  there.  I  had 
promised,  when  I  parted  with  them,  if  I  met  a  situation  they 
would  like,  I  would  let  them  know.  I  accordingly  described 
to  them  the  Mulligan  family,  and  hired  them  in  Mulligan's 
name.  I  left  them  the  cart  and  one  horse  to  bring  them  up» 
I  selected  them  because  they  were  immigrants,  and  simple 
people.  They  would  believe  anything  you  told  them.  I  had 
no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  accounting  to  them  for  the  absence 
of  the  Mulligan  family.  I  told  them  that  Mulligan  and  his 
wife  had  had  a  row,  and  that  he  had  turned  her  out,  and 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  Five  Islands  and  hide> 
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on  account  of  a  horse  found  in  his  possession  which  was  all 
wrong. 

**  I  was  now  comfortably  settled,  made  improvements  on 
the  farm,  determined  to  clear  and  fence  an  additional 
paddock,  and  intended  to  live  honestly  and  do  ever3rthing  fair 
and  square ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  the  country  to 
settle  things  with  Smith,  the  landlord.  He  was  a  knowing 
shaver,  but  I  was  at  least  as  deep  as  he,  so  we  arranged 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  us  both. 

"  Returning  home  on  one  occasion  from  Sydney,  on  the 
1 8th  February  last,  I  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  Razor 
Back.  In  the  morning,  while  on  the  point  of  starting,  I  was 
met  and  accosted  by  a  strange  man,  who  seemed  very  free 
and  open  in  his  conversation,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  it  might  not  be  known  where  he  was 
going.  *  Why,'  I  said,  *  you  do  not  look  like  a  bushranger.' 
VNo,'  said  he,  *  Fm  an  immigant  from  Ireland,  and  have 
just  quarrelled  with  my  wife,  and  have  sworn  never  to  live 
with  her  again.'  I  wanted  a  man  to  help  to  put  up  some 
fencing.  Now  this  was  a  strong-built  man,  and  had  the  look 
of  a  good  man  for  working,  and  being  simple  enough  to  all 
appearance,  seemed  just  the  fellow  to  suit  me.  I  spoke  him 
fair,  and  after  some  more  talk,  I  hired  him  for  six  months  for 
£1^,  This  was  Kerus  Londrigan,  the  man  on  whose  account 
I  am  about  to  suffer.  At  the  time  I  speak  I  had  not  the 
most  distant  intention  of  doing  him  an  injury.  We  proceeded 
together  towards  Berrima.  I  gathered  more  from  him  on  the 
way ;  he  said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  earned  together  as 
much  as  £S  per  week,  up  the  country,  during  the  last 
harvest.  On  my  saying  that  it  was  a  large  sum,  he  said  that 
he  could  work  against  any  man,  and  his  wife  was  accustomed 
to  work  too.     She  used  to  bind  the  sheaves  for  him  ;  on  his 
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parting  with  her  he  had  stuck  to  the  money.     I  said  *  Is  she 
your  lawful  wife  ?'     He  replied  *  Yes.'     *  And  can  you,'  said 
I,  *  defraud  your  own  lawful  wife  of  the   money  she  has 
hardly  earned  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow  ?     I  would  myself 
take  a  musket  and  rob  upon  the  highway,  sooner  than  be 
guilty  of  such  cruelty.'     I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  her 
some  of  his  money,  but  he  was  obstinate.     When  we  passed 
Holland's,  where  his  wife  was  staying,  I  saw  her,  while  he  hid 
himself  under  some  clothes  in  my  cart.     I  then  again  tried  to 
pursuade  him  to  give  his  wife  her  own  proper  share,  since  he 
had  parted  from  her,  as  he  declared,  for  ever.     But  he  had 
no  feeling  for  her,  and  my  heart  began  to  turn  against  him, 
and  to  feel  a  hatred  of  him  as  a  selfish  and  hard-hearted  man. 
When  we  got  to  Cripps'  he  hid  himself  again ;  and  on  my 
asking  all  about  it,  as  we  got  on  the  road,  he  gave  me  an 
account   of    his    having   accused    Mr.    Cripps,    before    the 
magistrate,  of  stealing  a  bundle  he  had  left  at  the  house. 
From  his  account  I  perceived  he  was  a  kind  of  lawyer,  and 
fond  of  Court.     Besides,  on   getting  better  acquainted  with 
him,  I   found  be  was  by  no  means  simple,  as   I   at   first 
supposed ;  but  had  a  great  deal  of  cunning  about  him.     I 
was  sorry  that   I  had  hired  him,  and  would  have  got  rid  of 
him  at  once ;  but,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  having  nothing 
about  me  but  orders,  which  I  could  not  get  cashed  at  Stone- 
quarry,  I  had  borrowed  a  one-pound  note  from  him.     Towards 
sundown,  two  men  with  bundles  joined  us  on  this  side  of 
Nattie  Bridge,  and  expressed  their  intention  of  camping  with 
us  for  the  night.     But  this  did  not  suit  me,  so  that  I  spoke 
roughly  to  them,  on  which  they  were  offended  and  went  on. 
We  encamped  (Londrigan  and  I)  on  the  spot  well-known  to 
you,  sir,  and  then  I  began  to  think  what  I  should  do  ;  I  was 
greatly  agitated  and  could  not  close  my  eyes,  while  the  other 
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fellow  slept  like  a  pig.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  If  I  took  this 
fellow  with  his  law  to  the  farm  with  me,  it  would  certainly  be 
my  ruin ;  for,  after  using  his  wife  as  he  had  done,  he  would 
not  stop  at  informing  against  me.  Ev^n  if  I  got  money  in 
Berrima  (which  I  could  do),  and  paid  him  his  £2^  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  to  be  off,  he  would  have  me  up  to  court  for 
a  breach  of  agreement,  and  then  the  magistrate  might  ask 
questions.  We  had  been  seen  together  by  so  many  people 
on  the  road  that  there  would  be  great  risk  in  killing  him  ;  but 
everything  considered,  it  seemed  the  safest  and  best  plan 
after  all.  He  deserved  it  for  his  ill-usage  of  his  wife,  and  he 
had  some  money  in  his  pocket,  although  it  was  not  for 
his  money  that  I  killed  him.  I  passed  the  night  thinking 
over  these  thoughts ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  after  having 
put  to  the  horse,  I  set  my  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  a 
powerful-made  man,  I — small  as  you  see  I  am  ;  and  he  had 
boasted  to  me  that  since  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old 
he  had  never  met  a  man  that  could  throw  him.  Well !  my 
man,  thought  I,  I  fancy  I  shall  be  able  to  settle  you, 
notwithstanding  your  fine  limbs.  He  had  just  set  down  the 
tomahawk,  with  which  he  had  been  cutting  up  a  little  wood 
to  make  a  fire.  I  took  it  up  without  his  perceiving  me, 
thinking  *  Now  I  must  mind  what  I  am  about ;  for  if  I  do 
not  hit  him  fair,  and  he  tackles  me,  I  shall  be  done.'  He 
sat  astride  on  the  long  log  on  which  our  fire  was,  smoking  his 
pipe,  thinking  of  nothing  ;  his  head  was  a  little  turned  from 
me ;  I  gave  him  one  blow,  and  he  fell,  and  then  another  when 
he  was  down,  but  the  first  settled  him.  I  then  hid  the  body 
under  some  bushes,  where  it  was  found  next  day,  stripping 
off  all  the  clothes  to  the  shirt,  and  hiding  them.  I  intended 
to  have  returned  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could,  and  bury 
the  body  ;  but  my  time  was  come,  and  I  can  Jsee  the  hand  of 
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God  in  my  detection — for  I  well  remember  taking  off  the 
belt  (the  discovery  of  which  in  my  house  was  the  strongest 
thing  against  me  at  the  trial)  and  throwing  it  into  a  small 
hole  of  water  ;  but  afterwards  perceiving  the  end  of  it  above 
the  water,  and  fearing  to  leave  it  there,  I  pitched  it  into  the 
cart,  and  never  thought  of  it  since.  This  was  Sunday :  I 
returned  home ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  I  was  apprehended  by 
your  orders.  You  know,  sir,  how  by  degrees  everything  then 
came  out.'* 

It  is  questionable  if  there  has  ever  been  placed  on  record 
a  confession  of  bloody  deeds  more  horrible  in  its  calm 
devilishness  than  this.  "  It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  be 
informed,"  says  Judge  Therry,  "  that  this  wretched  criminal 
died  with  the  same  reckless  indifference  about  his  own  lite 
with  which  he  had  taken  the  lives  of  others." 

BLACKSTONE'S  CASE. 
A  less  horrible  record  of  individual  pursuit  of  crime, 
apparently  from  sheer  love  of  it,  is  that  of  the  case  of  a 
convict  named  Blackstone,  although  the  impulse  towards 
wrong-doing  in  that  case  appears  to  have  been  quite  as 
strong  as  that  which  moved  Lynch  to  his  terrible  deeds  of 
blood.  Blackstone  was  transported  to  the  colony  for  burglary 
— then  a  capital  offence,  but  in  his  case  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  planned  the  Bank  robbery  in  Sydney,  for  which  he,  being 
a  blacksmith,  manufactured  the  jemmies,  crowbars,  and  other 
instruments  used  in  making  the  tunnel  underground.  The 
robbery  remained  undetected  for  years,  but  Blackstone  having 
been  convicted  of  another  burglary  shortly  after  its  perpetration 
and  transported  therefor  to  Norfolk  Island,  he,  after  having 
been  there   for   about   eighteen    months,   intimated    to  the 
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authorities  that  if  released  from  his  sentence  he  would  tell  all 
about  the  bank  robbery.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  as 
informer,  and  upon  his  evidence  his  former  confederates  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  not 
carried  out,  it  being  decided  that  the  evidence  ot  an 
approver,  himself  a  convicted  felon,  was  not  legally  admissible. 
Blackstone  was  to  receive  ;^ioo,  a  free  pardon,  and  a  passage 
to  England  as  a  rewaid  for  bringing  this  extraordinary 
burglary  to  light,  but  the  burglar  passion  was  so  strong  upon 
him  that  a  week  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  in  which 
his  passage  had  been  secured  he  was  again  detected  in  a 
burglary  at  a  store,  and  for  the  third  time  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  histories 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  early  history  of  the  colony, 
and  they  will  serve  to  shew  how  fruitful  of  evil  in  its  worst 
form  was  the  system  of  transportation  and  its  penal 
attachments  to  the  Antipodes.  The  following  brief  reference 
to  cases,  culled  hap-hazard  from  the  criminal  records,  wiD  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  old  leaven  was 
working  for  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  system  was 
abolished : — 

In  1 80 1  a  great  fraud  was  perpetrated  in  the  official 
books  and  records  by  convict  clerks  who  had  access  thereto. 
They  manipulated  the  books  containing  the  names  and 
sentences  of  prisoners,  and  when  the  frauds  were  discovered 
it  was  seen  that  the  periods  of  transportation  in  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  cases  had  been  altered  to  make  them 
appear  less  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  forgers  received  ;^io 
to  £1 2  from  each  prisoner  in  consideration  for  the  accommo- 
dating work. 
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At  the  Criminal  Sessions  in  1822  no  less  than  thirty-four 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death,  the  offence  for  which  they 
were  condemned  being  principally  bushranging. 

In  1827,  the  "  Naval  Officer,"  as  the  person  who  acted 
as  Collector  of  Customs  was  then  called,  was  found  to  be  a 
defaulter  to  the  tune  of  nearly  ;^i  4,000. 

In  September,  1828,  the  Bank  of  Australia,  in  George- 
street,  Sydney,  was  robbed  of  £ts^  in  British  silver,  2,030 
dollars,  ;^i4,50o  worth  of  notes,  and  a  large  number  of  bills, 
Tlie  robbers  got  into  the  bank  by  excavating  from  a  house 
across  the  street.  This  was  the  offence  of  which  Blackstone 
made  confession. 

In  1834,  two  women,  Sarah  Macgregor  and  Mary 
Maloney,  cruelly  murdered  their  master.  Captain  Waldron, 
to  whom  they  were  assigned  at  lUawarra.  They  were  tried 
and  convicted,  but  were  respited  until  the  pleasure  of  His 
Majesty  was  made  known,  when  their  sentences  were 
conimuted  to  three  years'  imprisonment. 

In  the  same  year  two  lads  named  Lovett  and  Anderson 
were  returning  from  the  races  near  Mount  Rennie,  when 
they  discovered  the  body  of  a  man  named  James  Hamilton. 
The  man  had  been  strangled  and  his  bowels  ripped  open. 
A  convict  named  Kilmartin  was  afterwards  executed  for  the 
crime. 

In  1839  ^  surgeon  in  Sydney  was  fined  £yi  for  illegal 
dissection. 

In  April,  1854,  Dr.  Alexander  Cuthill,  a  well-known  and 
popular  medical  practitioner  in  Sydney,  was  shot  by  a 
Ipnatic  named  Gray  while  returning  in  his  gig  to  town  from 
Cook^s  River.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  on  the 
first  of  the  following  month.  Gray  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,   but    his  sentence  was   afterwards  commuted  to 
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fifteen  years  imprisonment,  the  first  three  in  irons.  Dr. 
Cuthill  left  a  legacy  of  ;^io,ooo  to  the  Children's  Destitute 
Asylum,  in  Sydney,  and  the  bulk  of  the  money  was  expended 
in  the  erection  of  the  Asylum  at  Randwick. 

A  notorious  criminal  named  "Captain"  Neville,  who 
was  undergoing  a  sentence  of  32  years'  penal  servitude, 
headed  the  first  outbreak  of  prisoners  at  Williamstown  (Vic.) 
in  1856.  During  the  outbreak  he  killed  a  boatman  named 
Owens  by  striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  hammer.  For 
this  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in  Melbourne  in  November, 
1856,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted,  arid  he  strangled 
himself  in  gaol. 

George  Williams  and  Frank  Britten  were  tried  by 
special  commission  at  Darlinghurst  for  robbery  of  the 
Bathurst  mail  in  November  1862.  On  this  occassion 
Arundel  Everett  was  robbed  of  £^  and  Owen  M  alone  of  over 
;f  900,  the  property  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
men  were  sentenced  to  15  years'  hard  labour,  the  first  year  in 
irons. 

In  February,  1863,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the 
western  escort  between  Big  and  Little  Hartley,  by  a  party 
of  five  or  six  armed  men.  They  fired  upon  the  coach  as  it 
reached  a  blockade  of  logs  which  had  been  thrown  across  the 
road,  shooting  one  of  the  horses  dead  and  slightly  wounded 
Sergeant  McClure.  The  attempt  was  not  successful, 
however,  and  the  escort  proceeded  on  its  way  after  being 
detained  on  the  road  for  about  half  an  hour. 

A  ticket-of-leave  man  named  William  Munday,  ali(i% 
Collins,  in  1868,  committed  five  brutal  murders  at  Conroy's 
Gap,  16  miles  from  Yass.  He  got  up  in  the  night  and  killed 
with  an  axe  a  shepherd,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  hut  with 
him.     A  man  named  Smith,  who  was  sleeping  in  a  room  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  hut,  hearing  the  noise,  got  up,  but 
Munday  quickly  killed  him  with  a  pair  of  shears.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Conroy  also  heard  the  noise  of  the  struggle  and  ran  into 
the  room,  dnd  they  also  fell  before  the  stroke  of  the  shears. 
Next  morning  a  shepherd  named  White,  who  slept  in  a 
detached  hut,  came  over  to  Conroy's  house,  but  he  was  met 
t)y  Munday,  who  disabled  him  with  the  shears  and  then 
struck  him  down  with  the  axe.  The  murderer  afterwards 
confessed  that  he  intended  also  murdering  Conroy's  son,  but 
he  was  absent  that  night  and  thus  escaped.  The  reason 
assigned  by  Munday  for  the  murders  was  that  he  was  badly 
treated  whilst  in  Conroy's  employ  as  a  shepherd.  He  was 
tried  at  Goulburn  and  executed. 

And  here  this  long  chapter  of  dark  and  bloody  deeds 
must  close. 


CHAPTER  XXL— THE  LASH. 

HOLT*S  STORY — SIR  HENRY  HAYES — THE  SNAKES  OF  VAUCLUSE — 
A  HORRIBLE  SIGHT — GOVERNOR   BOURKE*S    REGULATIONS  RB 

FLOGGING PROTESTS     BY    MAGISTRATES    AND     MASTERS — A 

FEW    RETURNS — RECORDS     FROM     BATHURST — THE    **  CAT  " 
DESCRIBED. 

^O  better  idea  of  what  a  flogging  meant  in  the  early 
_  days  can  be  given  than  is  conveyed  in  the  description 

^  ^^^    furnished  by  Holt.     Here  is  his  story : — 

**  We  marched  to  Toongabbe,  where  all  the  government 
transports  were  kept,  who  were  called  out  to  witness  the 
punishment  of  the  prisoners.  One  man,  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
was  sentenced  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes,  and  the 
method  of  punishment  was  such  as  to  make  it  most  effectual. 
The  unfortunate  man  had  his  arms  extended  round  a  tree, 
his  two  wrists  tied  with  cords,  and  his  breast  pressed  closely 
to  the  tree,  so  that  flinching  from  the  blow  was  out  of  the 
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question,  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stjr.  Father 
Harold  was  ordered  to  put  his  hand  against  the  tree  by  thiB 
hands  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  two  men  were  appointed  to 
flog,  namely,  Richard  Rice,  a  left-handed  man,  and  John 
Johnston,  from  Sydney,  who  was  right-handed.  They  stood 
on  each  side  of  Fitzgerald ;  and  I  never  saw  two  threshers  in 
a  barn  move  their  flails  with  more  regularity  than  these  two 
man-killers  did,  unmoved  by  pity,  and  rather  enjoying  their 
employment  than  otherwise.  The  very  first  blows  made  the 
blood  spout  from  Fitzgerald's  shoulders ;  and  I  felt  so 
disgusted  and  horrified  that  I  turned  my  face  away  firom  the 
cruel  sight.  One  of  the  constables  employed  to  carry  into 
effect  this  tremendous  punishment,  came  up  to  me  and 
desired  me  *to  look  on,  at  my  peril.'  I  frowned  at  the 
monster  with  disdain,  and  told  him  I  would  demolish  him  if 
he  attempted  to  interfere  with  me.  Mr.  Smith  then  advanced 
and  asked  the  fellows  who  had  gathered  about  me  what 
authority  they  had  to  take  any  notice  of  me ;  upon  which 
they  walked  off.  I  could  only  compare  these  wretches  to  a 
pack  of  hounds  at  the  death  of  a  hare,  or  tigers  who  torment 
their  victims  before  they  put  them  to  death ;  and  yet  these 
fellows,  I  venture  to  assert,  were  arrant  cowards;  for 
cowardice  is  always  equal  to  cruelty — fellows  who  daxfi  not 
face  a  brave  foe,  but  would  cut  a  submissive  captive  tX> 
mince-meat. 

"  I  have  witnessed  many  horrible  scenes,  but  this  was 
the  most  appalling  sight  I  have  ever  seen.  The  day  was 
windy,  and  I  protest,  that  although  I  was  at  least  fifteen 
yards  to  leeward  from  the  sufferers,  the  blood,  skin  and  fl<esh 
blew  in  my  face  as  the  executioners  shook  it  off"  from  theijr 
cats.  Fitzgerald  received  his  whole  three  hundred  lashes,- 
during  which  Doctor  Mason  used  to  go  up  to  him  occasionally 
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to  feel  his  pulse,  it  being  contrary  to  law  to  flog  a  man 
beyond  fifty  lashes  without  having  a  doctor  present.  I  never 
shall  forget  this  humane  doctor  as  he  smiled  and  said  *  Go 
on  ;  this  man  will  tire  you  both  betore  he  fails.*  During  the 
time  Fitzgerald  was  receiving  the  punishment,  he  never 
uttered  a  groan  ;  the  only  words  he  said  were  *  Flog  me  fair  I 
ao  not  strike  me  on  the  neck.'  When  it  was  over  two 
constables  took  him  by  the  arms  to  help  him  into  the  cart. 
He  said  to  them  *  Let  my  arms  go,*  and  struck  each  of  them 
iu  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  his  elbows,  and  knocked  them 
both  down ;  he  then  stepped  into  the  cart  unassisted,  as  if  he 
had  not  received  a  blow.  The  doctor  remarked,  *  That  man 
has  strength  enough  to  bear  two  hundred  more.' 

"  The  next  prisoner  who  was  tied  up  was  Paddy  Galvin, 
a  young  lad  about  twenty  years  of  age  ;  he  was  also  sentenced 
to  receive  three  hundred  lashes.  The  first  hundred  were 
given  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  cut  to  the  bone  between 
the  shoulder  blades,  which  were  both  bare.  The  doctor  then 
directed  the  next  hundred  to  be  inflicted  lower  down,  which 
reduced  his  flesh  to  such  a  jelly  that  the  doctor  ordered  him 
to  have  the  remaining  hundred  on  the  calves  of  his  legs. 
During  the  whole  time  Calvin  never  even  whimpered  or 
flinched,  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  have  done 
so.  He  was  asked  *  where  the  pikes  were  hid;'  Galvin 
answered  that  he  did  not  know,  and  that  if  he  did,  he  would 
not  tell.  *  You  may  hang  me,*  said  he,  *  if  you  like  ;  but  you 
shall  have  no  music  out  of  my  mouth  to  make  others  dance 
upon  nothing.*  He  was  put  into  the  cart  and  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Three  other  men  then  received  each  one  hundred 
lashes,  and  they  sang  out  lustily,  from  firsit  to  last.  They 
were  all  from  the  County  of  Cork,  and  lived  near  Sir  Henry 
Browne  Hayes's.** 
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The  Sir  Henry  Hayes  here  referred  to  lived  at  Vaucluse, 
near  the  entrance  of  Sydney  Harbour,  subsequently  the 
residence  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth.  He  held  the 
office  of  Sheriff  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  was  tried  in  1801  for 
the  abduction  of  Miss  Pike,  a  wealthy  Quaker  lady.  His 
sentence  was  death,  but  it  was  afterwards  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life,  and  hence  his  appearance  in  the 
colony.  The  case  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  station  in  life  of  the  parties.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  Sir  Henry  evaded 
capture,  and  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension. 
Grown  weary  of  hiding  he  one  day  entered  the  shop  of  a 
hairdresser  in  Cork,  named  Coghlan,  and  said  that  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  surrender  himself,  Coghlan  might  get  the 
reward  by  giving  him  up.  In  1812  he  left  the  colony  for 
Ireland,  having  received  a  pardon.  Referring  to  his  case, 
Bennett  says : — "  There  is  a  singular  story  current  respecting 
him  which  is  implicitly  believed  by  the  more  ignorant  part 
of  the  old  colonists  to  the  effect  that  finding  his  place  at 
Vaucluse  much  infested  with  snakes,  and  firmly  believing 
that  these  reptiles  could  not  exist  in  Irish  soil,  he  sent  home 
for  several  casks  of  that  article,  which  he  scattered  over  the 
place.  His  faith  in  his  native  land  and  its  patron  saint  was 
amply  rewarded,  for,  says  the  story,  a  snake  has  never  been 
seen  at  Vaucluse,  from  that  time  to  this  !" 

But  to  come  back  to  the  subject  of  floggings.  In  every 
convict  centre — every  ship,  gaol,  barracks,  road  or  mountain 
stockade,  settlement  or  station — wherever  human  backs 
offered  scope,  the  lash  was  freely  plied.  Whether  the  floggings 
were  severe  or  not  depended  in  great  measure  upon  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  scourger,  and  upon  the 
means  of  bribing  him  to  **put  it  on  light,"  possessed  by  the 
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individual  upon  whom  he  had  to  operate.  A  novelist  of  the 
school  most  given  to  blood-curdling  details  of  crime  in  its  very 
worst  aspects,  could  not  wish  for  a  better  field  for  research^ 
sensational  and  thrilling  incidents  bein§  his  object,  than  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Australian  history.  And  he  need  not 
travel  beyond  the  court-yards  in  the  chief  centres  in  his 
search  for  sanguinary  material ;  for  here,  in  the  olden  time^ 
horrors  indescribable  furnished  the  food  of  those  who  were 
compelled  to  attend  them.  Let  me  give  one  story  which  has 
already  appeared  in  print.  It  is  told  by  the  eye-witness  of 
the  scenes  described,  and  one  of  the  chief  convict  settlements 
in  the  interiojr  furnished  them,  he  being  at  the  time  on  a 
visit  to  the  court.  On  his  way  thither  he  had  to  pass  the 
triangles,  which  had  been  in  use  that  day ;  and  he  says : — **  I 
saw  a  man  walk  across  the  yard  with  the  blood  that  had  run 
from  liis  lacerated  flesh  squashing  out  of  his  shoes  at  every 
step  he  took.  A  dog  was  licking  the  blood  off  the  triangles, 
and  the  ants  were  carrying  away  great  pieces  of  human  flesh 
that  the  lash  had  scattered  about  the  ground.  The  scourger*s 
foot  had  worn  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground  by  the  violence  with 
which  he  whirled  himself  round  on  it  to  strike  the  quivering 
and  wealed  back,  out  of  which  stuck  the  sinews,  white,, 
ragged,  and  swollen.  The  infliction  was  loo  lashes,  at  about 
half-minute  time,  so  as  to  extend  the  punishment  through 
nearly  an  hour.  The  day  was  hot  enough  to  overcome  a 
man  merely  standing  that  length  of  time  in  the  sun,  and  this 
was  going  on  in  the  full  blaze  of  it.  Hpwever,  they  had  a 
pair  of  scourgers  who  gave  each  other  spell  and  spell  about, 
and  they  were  bespattered  with  blood  .like  a  couple  of 
butchers." 

Whatever  else  the  magistrates  and  masters  and  overseers 
omitted,  they  were  most  active  in  ordering  and  applying  the 
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lash.  The  whistle  of  the  cat's  tails  through  the  air  made 
their  music,  and  their  sleep  would  have  been  uneasy  had 
their  ears  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  victim's  cries  at  some 
period  of  the  day.  The  flogging  period  was  at  its  worst 
when  Governor  Bourke  arrived,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work 
to  curb  the  blood-thirsty  propensities  of  the  class  most  given 
to  the  use  of  the  lash.  An  Act  was  passed  for  restraining 
magistrates  from  ordering  more  than  50  lashes  to  their 
convict  servants;  but  the  humane  Governor's  atttempts  to 
assuage  suffering  and  preserve  a  measure  of  justice  met  with 
stout  resistance  from  the  men  who  for  many  years  had 
exercised  full  sway.  In  1834  a  number  of  land-owners  and 
magistrates  in  the  Hunter  River  and  other  districts  petitioned 
the  King,  over  the  head  of  Governor  Bourke,  on  the  subject 
of  punishments  awarded  and  inflicted  upon  offending 
ccMivicts,  complaining  that  the  Governor  had  passed  new 
regulations  restricting  the  number  of  lashes,  'and  modifying 
the  character  of  the  **  cat,"  to  the  injury  of  the  masters  and 
the  encouragement  of  disobedience  in  the  convicts. 

His  Excellency  replied  to  this  in  a  strong  despatch,  and 
furnished  statistics  from  Police  Magistrates  and  others  who 
witnessed  the  floggings,  in  proof  of  his  contention  that  50 
lashes  were  sometimes  too  many  to  give  to  oiTenders,  much 
more  100.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  returns  furnished  to  his 
Excellency : — 

**  John  Green,  absconding,  50  lashes.  Appeared  to  suffer 
much,  bled  freely,  and  fainted  after  punishment. 

**  William  Truelove,  neglect  of  duty,  50  lashes.  Bled 
greatly  and  appeared  faint  and  exhausted. 

"  Calvin  Sampson,  stealing,  50  lashes.  Blood  flowed  at 
the  4th  ;  the  convict  cried  out  at  the  i8th  and  continued 
cirying  for  succeeding  lashes ;  his  skin  was  terribly  torn  and 
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blood  flowed  during  the  whole  of  the  punishment.  1  his  man 
groaned  much  and  prayed  while  suffering  punishment ;  anc} 
afterwards  declared  that  he  would  never  come  again.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  he  was  sufficiently  punished  at  the  25th  lash. 

**  Daniel  Alone,  neglecting  duty,  50  lashes.  Cried  loudly 
at  the  second  and  repeated  his  cries  at  every  lash ;  at  the 
12th  blood  flowed  largely,  and  the  prisoner  seemed  to  suffer 
intense  agony.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  man  was  sufficiently 
punished  at  the  25th  lash. 

"John  Denning,  neglect  of  duty,  25  lashes.  Cried  out  at  the 
first  lash  and  continued  crying  loudly.  At  the  6th  the  flesh 
was  laeerated  considerably,  blood  was  drawn  but  did  not  flow. 
It  is  my  decided  opinion  he  was  sufficiently  punished,  and 
that  the  number  of  lashes  this  man  suffered  had  as  much 
effect  as  100  lashes  would  have  had. 

**  William  Robinson,  drunk  and  making  away  with  part  of 
his  dress,  50  lashes.  He  cried  out  at  every  lash  ;  the  skin 
was  lacerated  at  the  1 2th  ;  the  blood  appeared  at  the  20th  ; 
the  man  suffeied  intense  agony.  Twenty  lashes  would  have 
been  an  ample  warning  to  him. 

**  David  Hennan,  stolen  property  in  possession,  50  lashes. 
Had  been  flogged  12  months  before  ;  he  flinched  much,  but 
neither  cried  nor  spoke. 

**  William  Smith,  insolent,  &c.,  50  lashes.  This  man  was 
flogged  two  years  ago;  he  flinched  much  throughout  the 
punishment ;  the  skin  was  lacerated  and  the  blood  appeared 
at  the  24th  lash ;  he  seemed  to  suffer  great  pain,  evinced  by 
his  suppressed  groans ;  blood  ran  at  the  45th  lash  ;  he  cried 
out  "  domino  !"  when  finished. 

And  so  on  through  a  list  of  nearly  200,  the  magistrate  in 
whose  presence  the  floggings  were  given  attesting  the  record. 
Among  the  scourged  were  a  number  of  boys,  and  this  is  the 
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record  concerning  one  of  them  : — "  Edward  Scandrake, 
feigning  sickness,  25  lashes.  He  received  50  lashes  last 
Monday  week,  but  was  never  flogged  before ;  his  breech  was 
sore  from  the  last  punishment ;  blood  came  at  the  first  stroke ; 
he  screamed  dreadfully  at  every  lash,  blood  streaming  from 
the  old  wounds ;  complained  bitterly  of  the  treatment  at 
Carter's  Barrack's  (Mudie's  place)  and  wished  someone 
would  examine  into  it ;  indeed,  all  the  Carter's  boys  make  the 
same  complaint/* 

Among  others  came  the  following  return  from  Bathurst : 

**  Police  Office,  Bathurst,  October  3rd,  1833 

**  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  29th  August,  on 
the  subject  of  corporal  punishments  by  order  of  the  court  of 
petty  sessions,  wherein  I  am  directed  to  superintend  the 
punishments  for  the  month  of  the  September,  and  to  report 
thereon,  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  transmit  the  monthly 
return,  with  my  remarks  made  at  the  time,  from  personal 
observation ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  latter  part  of  your 
communication,  beg  to  add,  that  the  standard  instrument 
(which  was  used  in  every  case)  in  size  and  weight,  when 
applied  with  sufficient  force  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to 
the  purposes  required,  if  a  little  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  manufacture  thereof.  I  have  noticed  that  the  extremities 
of  the  cord  speedily  become  loose  and  open,  from  the  very 
slight  manner  in  which  they  have  been  secured ;  this  ought 
to  be  remedied,  and  the  cord  generally  twisted  tighter, 
otherwise  the  amount  of  bodily  injury  inflict  ad  by  bruising 
will  be  greater  than  intended,  and  that  by  laceration  less.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  eff'usion  of  blood  is  a  certain 
criterion  whereby  to  determine  the  extent  of  bodily  injury 
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endured  from  scourging.     The  mode  of  counting  and  taking 
due  time  between  each  lash  has  always  been  practised  here. 
**  I  have  the  honor,  &c. 

THOMAS  EVERNDEN,  J.P. 

**  Superintendent  of  Police. 
"  The  Hon.  The  Colonial  Secretary." 

**  Return  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Petty  Sessions  at  Bathurst,  from  ist  to  30th 
September,  1833,  inclusively  in  the  presence  of  Thomas 
Evernden,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Superintendent  of  Police. 

"  I.  John  Murphy,  ship  Hercules,  destroying  his  master's 
property,  50  lashes.     Circular  not  received  at  this  date. 

"2.  William  Powell,  Lady  Hare  wood,  absent  without 
leave,  50  lashes.     Ditto,  ditto. 

"3.  James  White,  Albion,  insubordination  and  absent 
without  leave,  50  lashes.  Much  bruised,  laceration  and 
bleeding. 

**  4.  John  Mahoney,  Jane,  making  away  with  his  slops, 
25  lashes.     Bruised  and  laceration,  but  no  bleeding. 

"5.  John  Thacker,  Surry,  neglect  of  duty,  50  lashes. 
Bruised,  lacerated  and  blood  drawn. 

**6.  Christopher  Jennings,  Captain  Cook,  disobedience 
of  orders,  25  lashes.     Ditto,  ditto. 

**  7.  George  West  wood,  Malabar,  drunkenness  and 
riotous  conduct,  50  lashes.     Ditto,  ditto. 

**  8.  John  Kjiggins,  Lord  Melville,  drunkenness  and 
absent  without  a  pass,  50  lashes.     Ditto,  ditto. 

"  9.  Samuel  Jolly,  Katherine  Stewart  Forbes,  drunken- 
ness and  fighting,  25  lashes.     Ditto,  ditto. 

**  10.  John  Callaghan,  Asia,  absconding,  50  lashes. 
,  Ditto,  ditto. 

**ii.  John  Mahoney,  Jane,   striking  overseer  and  dis- 
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obedience  of  orders,  50  lashes.     Ditto,  ditto. 

"Joseph  Hughes,  Georgiana,  absconding,  50  lashes. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

"13.  Robert  Burns,  Eliza,  neglect  of  duty,  50  lashes. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

"  14.  William  Robinson,  Mary,  absconding,  50  lashes. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

"  15.  Edward  Jenkins,  Burrell,  drunkenness  and  rioting, 
50  lashes.     Severely  bruised,  laceration,  but  very  little  blood. 

**  16.  John  Major,  Katherine  Stewart  Forbes,  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  50  lashes.     Ditto,  ditto,  blood  drawn. 

"  17.  Joseph  Slaughter,  Katherine  Stewart  Forbes, 
disobedience  of  orders,  2nd  offence,  75  lashes.  Ditto,  much 
lacerated,  ditto. 

*<  18.  William  Hopkins,  Waterloo,  neglect  of  duty,  25 
lashes.     Ditto,  lacerated,  ditto. 

**  19.  Cornelius  Sweeney,  Waterloo,  stealing  a  pair  of 
shoes,  50  lashes.     Ditto,  ditto  freely. 

**  20  Robert  Burns,  Eliza,  neglect  of  duty  and  dis- 
obedience, 25  lashes.     Bruisgd,  ditto,  ditto. 

"  N.B. — The  above  punishments  were  all  properly 
infticted." 

The  flogging  instruments  used  at  this  time  were  marked 
with  the  regulation  stamp.  The  handle  was  about  2  feet  long ; 
there  were  five  lashes  of  whipcord,  each  lash  having  six  or 
seven  knots  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  magistrates  and  superin- 
tendents who  were  appealed  to  reported  that  the  weapon  was 
sufficiently  heavy  to  do  the  cutting  work  required — one  man 
declaring  that  he  never  superintended  any  flogging  but  what 
the  skin  was  cut  in  the  fourth  blow.  Yet  these  precious 
slave  drivers  wished  for  heavier  strokes  and  more  of  them  ! 
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From  this  time  forward  until  the  break  up  of  the  convict 
system  there  was  a  manifest  improvement ;  but  no  one  can 
glance  at  the  old  records  and  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the 
potency  of  the  "  cat-o'-nine-tails  "  as  an  instrument  of  torture 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  to  whom  the  adn^nistration  of 
justice  meant  no  more  nor  less  than  the  infiictioa  of  heaviest 
punishment  for  slightest  offiftnces.         .  .. 


CHAPTER  XXIL— EXECUTIONS.     ^ 

A   BLOODY  LlSTr— HAWGING  RECORD  FOR   THREE  VftARB-— ELESSHD 
:    REDUCTION — FROM      1 7     YEARS     TO    70 — THE     TREE     STILL 
STANDING. 

bT  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  thing  that  ^be  earUer  records  of 
executions  lived  only  in  the  memories  of  the  First 
Fleetcrs.  The  list  if  preserved  would  have  l;>een  a 
most  bloody  one,  and  we  may  be  thankful  tbat  the  dark 
curtain  of  forgetfulness  has  been  drawn  pv^r  the  |xicture  that 
was  never  committed  to  p^per.  The.  records  that  do  stand 
relating  to  later  days,  are  all  too  dark  ^ukI  hosjirible  to  find 
place  here,  but  the  totals  of  thr^e.of  the  int^r^Qjediate  years 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the.  Obatury  may  be 
given,  as  they  will  furnish  some  slight  ide^of  the  important 
part  the  hangman  play^in  the  a4aiim6tratiQqpf  justice. 

In  1826  there  were  executed  in  the  penid  colonies  of 
Australia  53 criminals;  in  1827  there  w^e5Q^  ,and  in  1838 
there  were  50 — being  an  annuai  av^raige  of  one  man  in  every 
thousand  of  the  population,  which:  at  that  time  did  :not 
number  more  than  50,000  souls.  But  with  the  cj^s^tion  of 
transportation  the  average  began  to  drop,  aod  it  is  pleasing 
to  read  that  during  the  years  1856-7-8  (the  fiiist  y^ars!pf 
responsible  government)  only  five  <:apital  sentence  wore 
carried  out  in  New  South  Wales. 
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The  following  is  one  black  leaf  which  the  reader  who 
<lesires  to  know  the  worst  may  just  glance  over  before  he 
passes  on: — 

In  1 815,  a  convict  named  Styles  was  executed  at  Sydney 
for  the  murder  of  Thomas  Roberts. 

In  1827,  an  aboriginal  of  the  Bathurst  district  named 
Black  Tommy  was  executed  in  Sydney  for  murder. 

In  1829  John  Holmes  was  executed  in  Sydney  for  setting 
fire  to  a  bam  beldhging  to  James  Bein. 

In  1830  a  young  desperado  named  Tiemy,  aged  only  17 
years,  was  executed  in  Sydney.  When  on  the  scafibld  he 
threw  the  executioner  with  himself  to  the  ground  ;  the  fcwrmer 
being  much  bruised  by  the  fall  could  scarcely  be  i^rsuaded  to 
feiish  his  tatsk. 

A  soldier  of  the  39th  Regihient,  named  Brenttan,  was 
'-shot  at  Da*wes'  Battery,  Sydney,  under  Court  Martial  sentence, 
on  April ^h,  1832. 

In  >fay,  T834,  Kilmartin,  a  convict,  was  executed  in 
Sydney  for  muMer.  In  the  same  3fear  John  JehMns  and 
Thomas  TktftHrsdatlc  were  ex«cut*d  in  Sydney  for  the  murder 
ct  the  fannous  Dr.  Wardell. 

From  the  ^<tor  1828  to  1837  the  huniber  of  eriminials 
execJutied  in  the  colony  was  327.  Of  these  65  wereiree,  and 
^62  bond.  The  religion  of  the  free  thus  disposed  of  is  set 
down  as:  Pr(3rfe9tatits  26;  Roman  CathoHcs,  36^  Petgan,  2; 
:<:)ne  being  an  aboriginal.  Of  the  convicts  execiit6d  122  wei^e 
'^t  down  as  Protestants,  138  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  2  as 
tmcertain. 

In    183$    thfere   Hvere    executed    in   Sydney: — ^WiUialfti 

'  TJlottis,  for  murder ;  Joseph  Saunders  and  Peter  Scullion,  for 

ttiurder    and    robbery;  George    Carey,    for    having    stolen 

property  in  his  possession ;  George  Gorman  and  Alexander 
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Telford,  for  murder ;  Janles  Davis,  Llewellen  Powell,  Jahiids 
Lynch,  and  Charles  Clipp,  for  murder;  and  Archibald 
Taylor,  for  felony. 

In  1840  there  w^re  executed  in  Sy^niiy  :-i-John  Hiint  for 
murder;  Thomas  Whitton,  for  mutder  and  arson;  Enoch 
Bradley,  for  rfturd^r;  Thdmas  Legg,  for  tape;  William 
Newman  and  Jahies  Martin,  for  murder;  James  Mas6n,  for 
hiing  ^oi^s^ory  to  murder;  dnd  Mich^al  Hintilgan,  idr 
muMer. 

In  1^841  Michael  Bradley  was  executed  for  riiur-der  "it 
Newcastle ;  Patrick  Curran,  la  notbiious  bushranger,  w«is 
executed  at  Sydney,  for  the  murder  of  an  overseer ;  and 
George  Stroiiii  and  Robert  Hudson  were  ekecuted  at 
Berrima,  for  muitkr. 

In  1842,  Patrick  Clearham 'suJBGered  (leath  at  iBerrima, 
as  also  did  John  Lynch,  aiias  Dunleaxy,  for  the  murder  of 
LSndtfegan.  The  Ikfet-hiam^d  ^^iiriinal  c6hfe$^6d4hkt  he  had 
committed  eight  other  murders,  ^I^tin  Beech  apd  Lucretia 
Dunldey  were  also  executed  at  Berdma,  for  murder,  and 
Thomas  Horner,  for  the  same  crime  was  executed  at 
Newcastle. 

In  1843,  there  were  executed  at  Newcastle: — George 
Wilson,  for  shooting  with  intent ;  George  Fortesier,  for 
murder ;  Melville,  Harry  and  Therramitable  {three 
aboriginals),  for  murder. 

In  1844,  four  murderers  were  ha|iV'^d  at  Port  Macquarie, 
their  names  being  Benjamin  Harris,  Mary  Thornton,  Joseph 
Vale  and  Benjamin  Stanley.  John  Knatchbull  w^s  e3f#cii^d 
in  Sydney  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Hj5tiry 
Atkins,  for  murder,  at  Berrima. 

In  1845,  John  Viddal,  John  Abeam  and  James  Fiti- 
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;,patrick,  for  murder,  the  two  former  in  Sydney  and  the  latter 
in  Newcastle. 

In  1846,  William  Shea  suffered  for  murder  at  Newcastte. 

In  18481  Patrick  Ryan  suffered  at  tha  same  place  for 
murder.  Charjies  Henry  Maohie  was  executed  for  rape  at 
Bathurst  on  November  loth  of  the  same  year. 

Nearly  every  subsequent  year  furnished  i^s  victims  for 
the  gallows,  and  at  the  present  day  the  rope  and  tte 
executioner  still  form  part  of  the  punitive  machinery  of  the 
,  State.  Even  the  strongest  public  protests  cannot  secure  the 
abolishment  of  capital  punishment. 


CHAPTER   XXIIL— EMANCIPISTS. 

MAKING   GOOD   HISTORY — CRIMINALS   BECOMING  MORE  CRIMIKAL 

—  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  BAD  GOVERNMENT  —  REFORMATION 
PRONOUNCED  HOPELESS — DISCIPLINE  TENDING  TO  DEGRA- 
DATION— HOW  PRBEDOM*  WAS  OBTAINED — ^FAULTY  RECORDS 
— ASSISTING  EMANCIPISTS  TO  SETTLE — ^WIPING  OUT  THE 
STAIN  —  POPULARITY-HUNTING  GOVERNORS  —  REDEEMING 
THE  PAST — BENEFITTING  THE  COLOI*IY — ACQUIRING  WEALTH 
AND  POSITION — ^^40,000  A  YEAR— HOW  THEY  DID  IT — THE 
FIRST  SQUATTEHS-^-^RIGIN  OF  THE  SYSTEM — THE  STRUGGLE 

FOR    COMMUNAL  RIGHTS — FREE  AND    FREED    IN    CONFLICT 

GOVERNOR  MACQUARIE'S  GOOD  WORK — ELEVATION  TO  THE 
MAGISTERIAL  BENCH  —  REDFBRN's  CASE  —  EMANCIPIST 
ATTORNEYS — NEW  CHARTER  OF  JUSTICE — JUDGE  BENT 
OBJECTS — COMMISSIONER  BIGGE's  REPORT — JUDGE  FIELD 
TO  THE  RESCUE — A  PUBLIC  MEETING  AND  ITS  RESULTS — 
MACQUARIE'S  ADVOCACY — A  SOLID  PHALANX — THE  OLD 
LINES  SWEPT  AWAY — A   MAN   MEASURED  BY   HIS  OWN  WORTH 

—  JUDGE  THERRy'S  TESTIMONY^— FOOLISH  BOASTING  — 
DEATH  OF  THE  EVIL— A  THREEFOLD  EMANCIPATION, 

[HOSE  convicts  who  obtained  an  absolute  or  conditional 
pardon,  or  who  had  become  free  by  the  expiration  of 
their    sentences,    were    termed    "  emancipists  *'    or 
**  expirees."     It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Governor 
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Phillip  publicly  addressed  the  convicts  who  came  out  with 
him  in  the  First  Fleet,  shortly  after  the  landing,  he  pointed 
out  to  them  that  their  well-being  in  the  future  rested  entirely 
with  themselves — that  in  a  new  land,  under  new  conditions, 
and  separated  by  broad  seas  frdm  all  the  old'  vicioUs  associa- 
tions which  had  surrounded  them  when  they  made  the  false 
step  which  led  to  their  transportation,  they  would  have 
abundant  opportunity  of  making  good  history,  as  individuals 
and  as  a  class.  Similar  advice  was  giveil  at  different  tim^s 
by  succeeding  Governors  to  the  prisoners  upon  their  entry 
into  the  "land  of  exile,"  and  the  words  of  ad'^c^  and 
encouragement  thus  offered  did  not  fall  Upon  unheeding  ears, 
although,  as  the  darker  pages  of  this  history  testify,  thousands 
of  the  criminals  who  heard  them  became  inore  criminal, 
giving  full  play  to  every  evil  propensity  of  their  nature,  anH 
from  choice  or  compulsion  becoming  tenfold  more  **  childre«i 
of  hell "  in  the  new  land  than  they  were  in  the  (dd. 

Under  a  proper  plan  of  treatment,  such  as  that  which 
would  have  been  followed  had  all  Governors  who  ruled  been 
of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  that  really  good  man, 
Governor  Phillip,  and  if  the  authorities  across  the  sea  had 
received  better  instruction  and  advice  from  their  officials 
here,  reformation  would  have  been  a  general  rather  than  a 
singular  thing.  But  if  the  authorities  in  England  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  reforming  the  criminals  by  transporting  aiAi 
treating  them  as  they  were  transported  and  treated,  the 
experiment  failed  most  egregiously.  One  gentleman  of  large 
experience  when  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Ccwnmittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835,  said:  "  Reformation,  it 
all  events,  if  that  be  one  object  of  punishment,  i6  on  the 
present  plan  hopeless  ;  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  nearly 
all  the  tendencies  of  the  plan  are  the  other  way."     Another 
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gentleman  said :  "  By  transportation  the  prisoners  are  all 
made  bad  men  instead  of  good  ;  it  is  shewn  by  official  reports 
that  scarcely  any  are  reformed  ;  and  human  nature  does  not 
stand  still — if  not  improved,  it  gets  worse." 

I  have  already  shewn,  in  an  imperfect  way,  how  in 
thousands  of  cases  '*  good  men  were  made  bad,  and  bad  men 
worse,"  by  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  on 
the  voyage  out  and  after  their  arrival.  Xhe  "  discipline  " 
tended  directly  to  degradation  all  along  the  lines,  whether 
being  enforced  in  the  ship's  hold,  in  the  convict .  barracks,  in 
the  chain  gangs,  at  the  penal  settlements,  or  under  the 
assignment  system.  It  will  be  a  slight  relief  to  turn  for  a 
short  time  to  the  contemplation  of  whatever  little  good  came 
out  of  this  gigantic  evil,  although  we  cannot  overlook  the 
Act.  that  that  gwd  arose,  not  out  of  the  system  pursued,  but 
in  spite  of  it. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  "time"  to  which  the  convicts  had 

b^en  sentenced,  their  freedom  was  obtained  and  they  were  at 

rliberty  either  to  return  to  England  or  to  settle  in  the  colony. 

,  This  W4S  the  regulation,  but  it  was  not  always  carried  out, 

!the  official  records  being  so  faulty  in  some  cases  that  doubts 

^^cmCerning  the  time  at  which  the  sentence:  expired  could  not 

be  settled  until  word  could  be  received  from  the  Home  office. 

f'But  a  delay  of  a  year,  or  even  two,   did  not  trouble  the 

i  Colonial  authorities  much,  whatever  trouble  it  inay  have 

brought  to  tte  individual  most  concerned.     If  the  liberated 

convict  elected  to  remain  in  the  colony  he  received  a  grant  qf 

land — ^40  acres  if  unmarried,  and  if  married  a  portion  for  his 

.  wife  a^  each  child.    Tools  and  stpck  from  the  Government 

stores  were  also  loaned  to  him,  and  victuals  for  eighteen 

months.     How  maay  substantial  1*  inheritances "  have  been 

built  up  in  this  way  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  if  the 
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men  who  obtained  their  freedom  did  not  succeed  in  making 
themselves  comfortable  and  wiping  out  the  stain  of  previous 
wrong-doing  the  fault  was  all  their  own,  especially  those  of 
them  who  lived  in  Governor  Macquarie's  time,  when  every 
assistance  was  afforded  them  to  rise  in  the  social  scale. 

The  advantages  given  to  men  who  served  their  sentences 
were  also  extended  to  those  who  were  pardoned  or  emanci- 
pated by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  possessed  the  power , 
as  we  have  already  seen,  of  granting  absolute  or  conditional 
pardon,  and  not  a  few  favours  were  bestowed  on  individuals 
to  whom  favour  ought  not  to  have  been  shewn.  In  some 
years  as  many  as  150  pardons  were  granted  to  convicts 
immediately  on  their  landing,  without  reference  to  their 
characters  or  merits.  A  popularity-hunting  Governor 
possessed  splendid  opportunities  of  bagging  the  game  he 
sought. 

Many  convicts — and  especially  those  who  had  been 
transported  for  trifling  offences — as  soon  as  they  became  free 
by  servitude  or  received  a  pardon,  at  once  set  about  the  work 
of  building  up  good  reputations,  a  task  which  many  of  them 
accomplished  so  successfully  that  in  after  years  they  were 
found  the  honoured  heads  of  respectable  families,  living  lives 
of  uprightness,  honesty  and  purity,  patterns  of  goodness  to 
many  of  their  fellows  who  made  a  boast  of  their  virtues  and 
claimed  superiority  by  reason  of  their  having  had  a  better 
birthright  and  having  come  to  the  colony  at  their  own  free 
will.  The  colony  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  thrift  and  industry, 
the  perseverance  and  unselfishness  and  public  spirit  of  these 
men  and^their  descendants,  who,  spite  of  sneers  and  insults 
and  injury  from  the  "pure  merinos,"  steadily  worked  their 
way  upwards  until  they  had  redeemed  the  past  and  won  for 
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themselves  places  of  honour  which   many  of  their  fellows 
more  favorably  circumstanced  had  failed  to  reach. 

But  wealth  could  not  then  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
virtue  any  more  than  it  can  now.     Among  the  emancipists, 
as  early  as  1835,  were  to  be  found  some  individuals  who  had 
Attained  to  great  wealth.     One  is  said  to  have  made  as  much 
as  ;f40,ooo  a  year.     The  emancipists  who  acquired  wealth 
thus  early  generally  commenced  their  career    by  keeping 
public    houses,    then    lending    money    on    mortgage,    then 
obtaining    landed    property    and    large    herds,    the    latter 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  stolen  cattle  which  they  had 
purchased      As  a  case  in  point  Dr.  Lang  mentions  that  of  an 
individual  whose  yearly  income  was  something  enormous. 
He  had  been  transported  about  the  end  of  the  last  century 
for  stealing  geese  on  the  commons  of  Yorkshire.     He  began 
his  career  as  a  prisoner  in  the  employment  of  Government, 
building  the  gaol  at   Parramatta.     At   that  time  rum   was 
allowed  to  convicts,  but  he  was  a  temperate  man,  and  sold 
his  ration  of  spirits,  thus  accumulating  some  money.     When 
he  became  free  he  was  able  to  set  up  a  public  house  and  keep 
a    horse    and    gig — the    height    of    respectability    in  those 
days.     On  one  occasion  a  female  emancipist,  who  also  had 
amassed  money,   engaged  him  to  drive  her   to   Parramatta 
from  Sydney,  and  this  led  to  an  acquaintance  which  resulted 
in  marriage,   and  the  united  property  of  the   united   pair 
became  something  very  large.     At   the  period   referred  to 
there  was    no    regular    market    in    Sydney.     The    farmers 
brought  their  loads  of  wheat  and  other  produce  to  the  town, 
and  made  exchanges  with  persotis  who  paid  them  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  commodities  that  they  required.     The 
farmers  were  chiefty  emancipists,  who  had  obtained  grants 
of  land  near  Windsor,  and  who  were  as  a  body  an  ignorant 
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and  dissolute  lot.  They  mostly  frequented  the  house  of  the 
emancipist  mentioned,  where  they  would  remain  drunk  for 
days,  unconscious  of  what  they  had  spent  or  given  away. 
When  recovered  from  their  **bout'*  they  were  frequently 
-charged  by  their  host  a  sum  far  exceeding  their  means  of 
pa)rment.  Cralit  was  always  given,  however,  on  condition 
that  the  debtor  would  sign  a  warrant  of  attorney,  a  stock  of 
wl?ich  warrants,  ready  filled  up,  was  kept  on  hand.  These 
instruments  were  drawn  up  by  convicts,  for  in  those  days 
amongst  that  class  only  could  be  found  persons  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  legal  profession.  When  the 
farmers  were  once  in  the  spider's  nest,  the  rest  was  easy. 
They  were  obliged  to  visit  him  always  and  deal  with  him, 
and  when  their  debt  had  sufficiently  increased  he  dispossessed 
them  of  their  estates,  and  by  this  means  at  one  time  held  a 
great  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  yet  young 
colony.  And  this  man  was  but  the  type  of  many,  whose 
biggest  stock-in-trade  were  the  rum-cask  and  the  pocket- 
screw.  The  greater  portion  of  the  emancipist  class,  however, 
in  earlier  years,  were  labourers  and  small  shopkeepers.  If 
they  were  industrious  they  had  every  opportunity  of  making 
an  honest  living  ;  but  the  majority  retained  their  habits  of 
profligacy  and  became  even  more  worthless  and  dissipated 
than  they  were  as  Government  servants  or  assignees.  They 
were  the  cattle-stealers,  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  the 
keepers  of  sly-grog  shops,  and  the  **  squatters  "  of  the  early 
days — for  the  term  "  squatter  "  had  a  different  meaning  then. 
It  was  Governor  Macquarie  who  originated  the  emanci- 
pist party.  He  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  colony  was 
founded  for  the  sake  of  convicts,  and  not  for  emigrants,  and 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  wealthier  emancipists 
into  the  society  of  his  officers,  clergy  and  other  "  respectable  " 
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inhabitants  of  the  colony,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make 
magistrates  of  some  of  them.  And,  let  the  truth  be  known, 
many  of  them  were  better  qualified  to  be  magistrates,  better 
qualified  to  be  clergy  (if  mcwrals  count  many  pdnts  in  the 
qualification),  and  better  entitled  to  the  term  "  respectable  '* 
than  some  of  those  then  occupying  such  positions,  and  who 
turned  up  their  eyes  in  holy  horror  at  Governor  Macquarie's 
action.  The  party  was  a  strong  one,  numbeiring  in  1834 
between  15,000  and  16,000,  while  the  free  population  did  not 
much  exceed  21,000 ;  and  of  the  latter  number  a  considerable 
portion  were  probably  connected,  either  by  parentage  or 
marriage,  with  persons  who  had  been  prisoners  of  the  Crown, 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  ccmnected  story  of  the 
struggle  in  which  the  emancipists  were  compelled  to  engage 
to  secure  a  recognition  of  their  legal  rights  and  civil  status. 
During  the  decade  1810-1820  a  fierce  battle  raged  between 
the  settlers  and  military  attachments  or  offshoots,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  freed  convicts — the  emancipists — on  the  other, 
and  if  the  latter  had  been  one  thousandth  part  as  vile  as  they 
were  made  out  to  be  by  the  former,  there  would  have  been 
left  on  record  an  account  of  a  battle  between  two  contending 
forces  in  which  arguments  had  been  pointed  with  steel,  or 
clinched  by  powder  and  shot.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  for 
the  free  settlers  that  the  men  upon  whom  they  looked  with 
eyes  so  full  of  scorn  and  upon  whom  they  heaped  so  many 
insults  were  subject  to  reason  rather  than  passion ;  otherwise 
there  had  been  much  violence  and  bloodshed. 

Governor  Macquarie,  from  the  first  year  of  his  arrival 
(1809)  appears  to  have  set  himself  to  the  task  of  repressing 
the  influx  of  free  settlers  and  encouraging  the  emancipists, 
his  desire  being  to  raise  up  from  among  this  latter  class, 
whose  numbers  were  ever  increasing,  a  powerful   army  of 
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friends.  He  could  not  forget  how  his  predecessor  had  been 
deposed  by  a  few  wealthy  military-rww-ciyil  colonists,  and 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could  only  rely  upon  their 
friendship  while  he  sliced  the  public  cake  amongst  them ; 
hence,  he  turned  to  the  other  class,  and  erred  on  the  other 
side  by  giving  many  of  them  favours  which  they  did  not 
deserve,  and  which  in  many  cases  wrought  evil  instead  of 
good.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  former  governors  to  give 
grants  of  land  to  those  only  of  the  freed  persons  whose 
characters  were  good,  but  he  is  said  to  have  bestowed  farms 
upon  all  whose  sentences  had  expired,  without  discrimination  ;, 
and  many  of  these  men  soon  got  rid  of  the  land  thus  given^ 
exchanging  it  for  a  few  quartz  of  rum  to  their  more  **  canny  " 
neighbours.  Others,  however,  made  good  use  of  their 
opportunities,  and  by  patient  industry  and  perseverance,, 
continued  to  add  to  their  possessions,  quietly  won  the 
favour  and  respect  of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded^ 
and  prepared  themselves  for  discharging  all  the  obligations 
of  good  citizenship.  These  men  found  in  Macquarie  a  good 
and  powerful  friend.  He  fought  for  them  and  showed  them 
how  to  fight — on  the  land,  in  the  market,  in  the  Court,  and 
even  at  the  seat  of  Government  across  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  and  effective  blows  which 
Macquarie  made  at  the  wealthy  free  colonists  and  their 
military  friends  was  the  elevation  of  emancipated  convicts  of 
moderate  ability  and  good  character  to  the  magisterial  bench*. 
The  first  emancipist  raised  by  him  to  this  position  was 
Andrew  Thompson,  who  died  shortly  after  his  appointment.- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  answer  to  an  objection 
to  this  man's  elevation  that  Macquarie  made  the  cutting 
remark  that  there  were  only  two  classes  in  the  colony  for  him 
to  choose  from  when  looking  for  possible  magistrates — ^thosd^ 
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who  had  been  transported  and  those  who  ought  to  have  been. 
The  breach  between  the  wealthy  free  settlers  and  the 
emancipists  was  made  still  wider  by  Macquarie  making  a 
second  appointment  of  the  same  kindf  although  the  act  was  not 
by  any  means  an  ill-advised  one,  the  emancipist  raised  to  the 
magistracy  on  that  occasion  being  Mr.  Redfern,  a  surgeon, 
whose  character  was  of  the  highest.  But  he  had  been  a 
convict.  He  had  been  transported  when  quite  a  youth,  for 
having  shewn  sympathy  with  the  seamen  at  the  mutiny  of 
the  Nore,  he  being  at  the  time  assistant -surgeon  in  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  fleet.  He  was  a  young  man  of  spirit  and  spoke 
out  about  the  wrongs  of  the  seamen.  His  utterances  were 
**  reported  "  to  his  superiors,  who  accused  him  of  complicity 
with  the  mutineers.  He  was  placed  upon  his  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  that  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  and  shortly 
after  he  reached  Sydney  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Though  a  convict  he  was  a  gentleman  still,  and 
after  his  eniancipation  he  lived  as  a  power  for  good  in  a 
community  where  goodness  was  a  somewhat  scarce  com- 
modity. It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  punished  as  an  example, 
at  a  time  of  great  national  excitement,  for  an  offence  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  scarcely  have  been 
noticed  at  all.  But  when  Macquarie  appointed  liim  to  the 
magistracy,  tlie  "  Pure  Merinoes "  who  occupiea  the  seats 
of  honour  were  like  to  burst  with  the  swelling  of  offended 
dignity.  They  could  not  gainsay  Redfern's  ability ;  they 
could  hot  question  his  honesty  ;  they  could  not  deny  that  in 
"toiidiict  he  had  been  all  that  a  gentleman  ought  to  be ;  but 
4ie1iad  been  forced  for  a  tmie  to  rriix  with  "scabby  '*  sheep 
*~he  was  an  .emariC|ipist,"and  ttieir  stainless  garments  must 
iS(5t  oe  ^oilea'by  contact  with  such  as  he  !     Redfern  served  as 
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a  magistrate,  nevertheless,  and  if  any  damage  resulted  from* 
the  commingling  of  the  pure  with  the  impure,  it  all  fell  upon 
him. 

The  better  disposed  and  more  intelligent  members  ot  the 
emancipist  class,  when   they  found   that   they  had  each  a 
strong  partizan  in  the  Governor,  began   to  claim  privileges 
which    had    hitherto    been    denied    to    them    as    a    body. 
Whatever  they  may   have  been,  they   were  now  free  men, 
and  they  determined   to  entorce  their  claims  to  all  that  other 
free  men  enjoyed.     Up  to  this  time  (about  1814)  very  few,  if 
any,  members  of  the  legal   profession  had   looked   towards 
Botany  Bay  as  a  likely  field  for  remunerative  employment, 
and  most  of  the  legal  work  between  contending  parties  had 
been  done  by  emancipist  attorneys — for,  marvellous  to  relate, 
in  those  early  days  it   was  possible  for  even  attorneys  to  be 
criminal !     When  the  lawyers  who  had  been  transported  had 
gained  their  freedom  they  became  useful  members  of  colonial 
society.     The  courts  of  Justice  in  the  colony  up  to  the  year 
1 81 2   were   those   which    had    been   established    under   the 
authority    of    27    George    III,    at   the    foundation    of    the 
settlement ;  the  members   (or  jury)   of  the   court   being  six 
military    officers,    with    a    judge-advocate,   or    his   deputy, 
presiding.     The  officers  composing  the  court  were  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  and  the  court  could  only  assemble  on  his 
summons.     The  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows : — The 
prosecutor  conducted  his  own  case  and  the  witnesses  were 
heard  in  open  court.     In  all  cases  the  verdict  of  five  out  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  court  was  taken,  the  judge- advocate 
deliberating   with   the  jury   in   secret   and   delivering   their 
verdict     when     the     doors     were     opened.      Under     such 
circumstances,  who  can  wonder  that  there  should  be  more 
military  law  than  <*  even-handed  justice."     In  181 2,  however, 
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^  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  colony  was  held, 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  Bligh's 
deposition,  and  the  complaints  which  were  made  to  the 
British  Government  concerning  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps  and  their  friends.  The  outcome 
of  this  inquiry  was  the  issue  of  a  new  charter  of  justice  which 
called  two  courts  into  existence,  termed  the  Governor's 
Court  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  was  simply  a 
modification  of  the  old  court,  and  consisted  of  a  judge- 
advocate  and  two  assessors,  nominees  of  the  Governor,  its 
jurisdiction  being  restricted  to  civil  causes  in  which  the 
property  in  dispute  did  not  exceed  £s^.  The  Supreme 
Court  consisted  of  a  judge,  appointed  under  the  King's  sign 
manual,  with  two  magistrates  as  assistants  or  assessors, 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  court  had  all  the  powers 
incident  to  a  court  of  record,  and  could  nominate  its  own 
officers  and  clerks.  It  possessed  a  three- fold  jurisdiction — 
an  ordinary,  an  equity,  and  an  ecclesiastical  —  being 
empowered  to  administer  justice  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  practices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England. 

The  first  judge  of  this  Supreme  Court  was  Jeffrey  H. 
Bent,  who  arrived  in  the  colony  with  his  commission  in  1814, 
but  it  was  not  until  May,  1815,  that  the  court  was  formally 
established,  and  when  it  was  established  it  could  not  operate 
practically  on  account  of  Bent's  antipathy  to  the  emancipist 
attorneys,  who,  as  I  have  said,  were  the  only  available 
**  advocates"  in  the  colony.  When  the  Supreme  Court  was 
established  a  number  of  these  attorneys,  who  had  become 
free  by  servitude,  claimed  the  right  to  practice  in  it,  and 
Governor  Macquarie  supported  their  claim.  They  formally 
petitioned  the  Governor  on  this  behalf,  and  when  the  judge 
was  about  to  open  the  court  the  attorneys  presented  to  him  a 
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letter  from  the  Governor  strongly  recommending  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  practice  in  the  court.  But  the  judge 
pulled  down  the  ears  of  his  wig  and  ref"<=ed  to  listen, 
although  the  two  assessors  (who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor)  were  favourable  to  granting  the  prpyer  of  the 
petitioners.  The  judge  then  delivered  his  soul  on  the  subject 
and  concluded  an  offensive  address  to  the  court  in  the 
following  words  ; — 

**  It  is  with  considerable  regret  I  have  to  state,  that  the 
undue  steps  resorted  to  with  regard  to  thesp  petitioners  have 
in  some  degree  prevailed,  and  that  gentlemen  have  been  found 
who  have  thought  proper  to  differ  from  me  on  a  point  of  pure 
professional  feeling  and  practice,  and  to  say  that  those 
persons,  whom  they  confess  it  is  a  disgrace  to  admit  to  their 
tables  or  to  suffer  any  part  of  their  families  to  associate  with, 
are  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  situation  of 
attorney  in  his  Majesty's  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding 
gentlemen  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Crown  for  that  purpose. 
I  do  now  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  not  admit  as  attorneys 
of  this  Court,  nor  administer  the  oaths  to  persons  who  have 
been  transported  here  as  felons.  It  is  contrary  to  law,  and 
no  circumstances  and  no  necessity  can  exist  so  strong,  in  my 
mind,  as  to  induce  me  to  do  it." 

There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  good  deal  of  **  professional 
feeling  "  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  Judge  Bent  was  concerned, 
and  the  assessors  and  the  judge  at  once  began  to  argue  the 
point  with  considerable  heat,  the  result  being  that  the  court 
adjourned  sim  die  before  any  business  had  been  transacted. 
The  Governor  then  took  the  matter  to  head  quarters.  He 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Earl 
Bathurst),  and  contended  that  Judge  Bent's  action  was  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  policy  which  guided  his 
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administration,  and  with  the  salutary  measures  he  had 
initiated  in  the  colony  for  the  reformation  of  the  convicts, 
Earl  Bathurst  upheld  the  Governor  in  the  stand  he  had 
taken,  and  the  high-toned  judge  was  peremptorily  told  to 
vacate  his  position  and  recross  the  seas.  In  the  despatch 
recalling  him,  Judge  Bent  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that 
his  conduct  had  evoked  **  the  high  displeasure  of  his  Royal 
Highness,"  and  that  his  conduct  "  could  admit  of  no 
justification."  Thus  Macquarie  gained  another  victory  on 
behalf  of  the  emancipists. 

Speaking  of  this  quarrel,  Commissioner  Bigge,  in  his 
report  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  remarks  as  follows 
concerning  the  position  taken  up  by  the  emancipists : — 

**  I  have  detailed,  more  at  length,  the  events  to  which 
this  question  has  given  rise,  because  they  will  enable  your 
lordship  to  form  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  affected  the  situation  of  the  emancipated  convicts,  and 
to  account  for  those  feelings  which  now  separate  them  from 
the  free  classes.  Those  of  the  former  have  been  greatl}^ 
excited.  Their  ambition  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
manner  in  which  their  conduct,  as  well  as  tl^eir  exertions, 
have  been  viewed  and  rewarded  by  Governor  Macquarie. 
The  same  feelings  have  been  disappointed  and  exasperated 
by  the  events  of  the  late  trials  to  which  I  have  adverted ; 
and  no  compromise  is  now  to  be  expected,  as  long  as  they 
are  left  in  a  state  of  uncertain  dependence  upon  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  any  individual  for  the  enjoyments  of  the 
rights  to  which  they  have  considered  themselves  entitled. 
Both  parties  look  upon  each  other  as  intruders.  The  free 
settlers  considering  that  the  rank,  as  well  as  the  rights,  of  the 
emancipated  convicts  should  be  always  k^pt  in  subordination 
to  their  own  ;  while  tlie  emancipated  convicts  loojc  upon  no 
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title  to  property  to  be  so  good  or  so  just  as  that  which  has 
been  derived  through  the  several  gradations  of  crime^ 
conviction,  service,  emancipation,  and  grant.  Both  parties 
are  equally  disposed  to  depreciate  the  pretensions  of  each 
other,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  great  body  ot  the 
emancipated  convicts  do  not  partake  of  the  ambition  of  tiieir 
leaders ;  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  protection  from 
oppression  and  insults  and  due  encouragement  in  their 
undertakings ;  and  that  they  feel  great  indiiference  about 
their  admission  either  to  public  offices,  or  to  any  other  rank 
in  society  than  that  which  their  own  industry  and  good 
character  will  justly  and  naturally  procure  for  them.  In  the 
encouragement  of  marriage  amongst  the  convicts,  Governor 
Macquarie  has  shewn  the  most  anxious  disposition  to, 
improve  their  mora}s  and  condition  ;  and  in  admitting  them 
to  society,  if  his  selection  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
most  judicious,  or  his  mode  of  introducing  them  the  most 
successful,  he  has  certainly  had  to  contend  with  prejudices 
of  a  very  powerful  kind  in  the  free  population.  These 
prejudices  are  now,  I  fear,  too  deeply  fixed  to  be  removed  ; 
and  the  ambitious  feelings  of  the  hiffher ,  cl^ss^s  of  emanci- 
pated convicts  have  been  too  long  encouraged  and  cherished^ 
to  expect  from  them  .  either  submission .  or  conciliation • 
Governor  Macquarie  has  thus  left  to  hjis  successor  the 
difficult,  and  I  may  even  add  the  hopeless,  task  of  bringing 
back  to  their  proper  and  just  standard  the  pi^eten^ions  of  two 
large  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kew  South  vyales,  without 
giving  to  the  on^  party  a  suppos^cl  ground  of  triumph,  and 
without  inflicting  upon  the  other  too  lafg^  a  measure  of 
vexation  and  disgrace." 

This  testimony  was  as   near  (Ijie  centre  point  of  just 
balance  as  could  be  expected  from  a  man' wiiose  Sympathies 
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were  naturally  )vith  the  men  under  whose  mahogany  (or 
cedar)  he  was  accustomed  to  place  his  feet.  There  must 
have  been  some  virtue  in  the  emancipists  as  a  class  to  have 
drawn  anything  but  condemnation  from  an  official  who  was 
everlastingly  being  button-holed  aud  ear-wigged  by  their 
deadly  foes.  But  truth  will  force  its  way  sometimes  even 
through  channels  that  are  half-choked  by  prejudice.  It  did 
so  in  this  case. 

The  struggle  in  which  the  emancipists  engaged, 
endeavouring  to  secure  a  recognition  of  their  claims  to  the 
privileges  of  free  citizenship,  and  to  establish  their  legal 
rights  and  civil  status,  extended  over  a  long  period.  Judge 
Bent  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Barron  Field,  also  an  English 
barrister,  but  it  was  a  case,  as  far  as  the  emancipists  were 
concerned,  of  "  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire."  He  was 
sent  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  disturbed  body  politic  ;  but  he 
put  his  official  fingers  into  the  worst  of  them  and  made  them 
deeper  and  wider  and  more  painful.  He  was  sent  to 
conciliate ;  but  he  created  greater  disaffection.  One  of 
his  first  decisions  aftei  entering  upon  his  official  dutes  was 
that  a  defendant  would  be  allowed  to  plead  a  plaintiffs 
conviction  for  felony  many  years  previously  in  England  as  a 
bar  to  a  civil  action.  This  was  a  legal  doctrine  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  disjointed  times,  and  amounted  to  this,  that 
a  man  who  had  been  convicted  at  any  time  of  a  felony  was 
never  thereafter  to  be  allowed  civil  rights ;  that  even  after 
he  had  atoned  for  his  offence  by  serving  the  full  sentence 
passed  upon  him  by  law  Tie  had  no  right  to  demand  common 
justice  if  any  other  man  wronged  him  in  his  person  or 
property  or  reputation — that  he  could  not  recover  a  debt  or 
resist  an  unjust  claim.  It  was  a  beautiful  doctrine,  but  the 
emancipists  could  not  see  any  beauty  in  it.     By  some  strange 
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freak  of  nature  they  had  come  to  think  that  having  expiated 
their  crime  in  suffering — the  crime  itself,  perhaps,  being  very 
light,  and  the  punishment  very  heavy — no  man  had  any  right 
to  cast  their  former  offences  and  sufferings  in  their  teeth  ;  and 
that  they  were  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
other  citizens.  Queer  mortals  were  these  emancipists — in 
Judge  Field's  opinion ;  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
released  from  chains  when  once  those  chains  had  been 
rivetted.  If  Judge  Field  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  he 
would  have  discovered  that  many  of  these  emancipists  were 
wealthy  and  respectable  men,  ordering  themselves  and  their 
households  in  a  manner  which  the  wealthy  free  classes  might 
have  copied  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  growing 
colony.  He  might  have  learned  also  that  the  majority  of  the 
trading,  mechanical,  agricultural  and  grazing  sections  of  the 
community  were  emancipists  ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  honest,  sober  and  industrious.  But  he  did  not 
inquire,  or  if  he  did  he  shut  both  ears  when  the  answer  was 
given,  and  would  not  listen  ;  therefore  he  sought  to  shut 
them  out  from  all  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  condemn 
them  to  perpetual  bondage  and  disgrace. 

Then  the  emancipists  began  to  work  in  earnest.  They 
petitioned  the  Provost- Marshal  to  call  a  public  meeting  in 
order  to  decide  on  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  relief  from  their  legal  disabilities.  The  meeting 
was  held,  and  was  conducted  in  a  very  loyal  and  orderly 
manner;  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: — **  i. 
That,  by  the  humane  and  benevolent  policy  of  Governor' 
Macquarie — a  policy  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the  mother  country 
— the  emancipated  colonists  had  been  encouraged  and 
protected,  had  created  and  acquired,  ktid  were  now  possessed 
oJ,  the  larger  mOiety  of  the  property  of  the  colony,  and  were 
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becoming  the  middle  class  of  society  therein  (they  mig^lt  with 
justice  have  laid  claim  to  higher  station).  2.  That  6:0m  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  up  to  Aprils  1820,  it  had  been 
held  and  acted  upon,  that  persons  arriving  in  the  colony, 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  afterwards  obtaining 
their  pardon,  either  by  service  of  the  term  or  otherwise, 
might  acquire  and  possess  landed  and  other  property,  and 
enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  of  free  citizens.  3.  That  by  a  late^ 
determination  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Engljand, 
and  acted  upon  lately  in  the  Courts  of  Civil  jurisdiction  in 
the  colony,  whereby  it  had  been  declared  that  conditional  and 
absolute  pardons  granted  by  governors  of  the  colonies  were 
of  no  effect  to  the  parties  holding  them,  in  restoring  them  to 
the  legal  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  any  civil  right,  until  their 
names  should  have  been  inserted  in  some  general  pardon 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  the  vital  interests  of  the 
emancipated  colonists  had  been  exposed  to  infinite  prejudice 
and  danger,  and  their  restoration  to  their  rights  as  citizens 
protracted  beyond  the  period  that  either  justice  or  policy 
could  require.  4.  That  this  state  of  the  law,  in  its 
consequences,  also  affected  a  very  Cx-nsiderable  part  of  the 
property  of  the  emigrant  colonist,  because  the  titles  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  property  possessed  by  the 
emigrant  class  had  been  derived  through  and  from  the 
emancipists.  5.  That  the  meeting,  taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  resolves  to  address  the  Thrope  and. 
Parliament  by  petition,  humbly  praying  for  such  relief  ^$| 
their  situation  and  circumstances  might,  in  the  wisdom  of  the- 
Sovereign  a^d  the  justice  of  the  British  Parliament^  ^eem  to 
merit  at  their  hands." 

The  resolutions  were  forceful,  being  bf^^ed  upon  .truth 
and  justice.     Governor  Macquarie  espoused  the  cause  pf  the 
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petitioners,  and  demanded  that  the  Home  Government 
should  afford  them  justice,  at  the  same  time  denouncing  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  the  free  settlers  who  were  standing 
between  them  and  their  rights.  This  is  how  he  spoke  of  the 
latter  in  one  despatch ; — '*  A  few  free  settlers  had  certainly 
honoured  the  country  so  far  as  to  establish  themselves  in  it ; 
they  accepted  land  and  stock  from  the  government ;  these 
they  had  taken  care  to  increase,  and  by  disposing  ot  the 
meat  at  the  public  store,  and  by  trafficking  with  the  convicts 
and  others,  had  become  possessed  of  property  to  a  large 
amount ;  but  it  was  only  lately  these  gentlemen  had  com- 
menced cultivation ;  nor  was  the  government  yet  indebted  to 
them  for  any  assistance  in  the  supply  of  grain,  but  in  so 
small  a  proportion  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice."  This  was 
written  in  1820,  and  the  governor  shewed  that  at  that  time 
the  emancipists  had  92,618  acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
and  owned  40,643  head  of  horned  cattle  and  221,079  sheep. 

This  strong  advocacy  of  Governor  Macquarie  bore  good 
fruit.  The  legal  barriers  between  the  two  classes  were  broken 
and  the  emancipists  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  rights 
which  other, Aee  men  in  the  .colony  possessed.  But  the 
removal  of  the  social  barrier  which  separated  the  two  classes 
was  a  different  matter.  However  frequently  they  might  be 
compelled  to  come  together  in  public  and  commercial  life,  ^ 
tbe  wealthy  free  settlers  and  the  officers  and  ex-officers  were 
determined  that  the  emancipists  should  not  come  within  tl^e 
circle  of  their  private  domain.  But  every  day  added  to  th^ 
number,  wealth  and  strength. of  the  emancipists;  a^d  when, 
a  few  years  later,  with  the  assistance  of  the  free  inamigraats  . 
and  settlers  whp  were  as  sick  of  officialdom  and  a  Brumma- 
gem aristocracy  as  the  convicts  were  who  had  suffered  so 
much  at  theit;  hands,  they  moved  together  in  one  solid : 
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phalanx  to  break  down  oppressive   rule  and   bring  in   full 
freedom,  they  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations. 

The  exciting  story  of  the  succesful  struggle  of  the 
emancipists  to  obtain  popular  rights  and  privileges  must  be 
read  elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  before  the 
last  batch  of  convicts  who  landed  in  the  colony  had  completed 
their  sentences,  the  earlier  emancipists  or  their  descendants 
were  scarcely  known  as  a  distinct  class ;  and  in  later  years 
not  a  few  of  them  were  found  occupying  chief  places  in  the 
private,  social,  and  public  life  of  the  colony,  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  benefit  to  the  land  which  called  them  citizens. 
In  time  the  old  lines  which  existed  were  swept  away,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  exclusivists  vied  with  the  descendants  of 
the  emancipists  for  places  of  honour  in  every  department  of 
public  life,  and  whether  success  or  failure  attended  their 
efforts,  no  man  dare  taunt  them  with  having  sprung  from 
those  **  patriots  "  who  were  said  to  have  "  left  their  country 
for  their  country's  good.'*  They  have  occupied  seats  on  the 
judicial  bench  ;  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Legislature  their  voices 
have  been  heard  ;  they  have  done  good  service  in  the  pulpit, 
on  the  press,  and  in  the  extensive  fidd  of  commerce.  Every 
door  was  open  to  them  if  they  possessed  the  desire  to  enter  ; 
and  provided  they  possessed  the  quaKfications  of  personal 
merit,  and  ability  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  public  did  not 
care  to  ask  whether  their  sprang  from  men  who  came  out  free 
or  from  men  who  had  been  transported,  and  to  whom,  in  the 
words  of  Governor  Macquarie,  **  New  South  Wales  owed  its 
existence  as  a  colony.*'  And  to-day  these^  questions  are  not 
asked,  the  worth  of  every  man  being  measured  by  what  he  is 
hiftiself,  and  not  by  what  his  father  or  his  grandfather  was 
before  him.    Who  is  there  will  say  that  any  wrong  has  been 
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done  by  following  this  rule  in  the  past,  or  that  any  wrong 
will  result  from  following  it  in  the  future  ? 

Speaking  of  the  reformation  of  convicts  Judge  Therry 
says — and  every  word  he  wrote  on  this  subject  bears  the 
impress  of  truth  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  the 
dreadful  exhibitions  of  crime  in  our  Supreme  and  Crimina^ 
Courts,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to  testify  that  amongst 
the  thousands  transported  to  New  South  Wales  many  became 
reformed  and  really  good  men.  This  reformation  was  mostly 
observable  in  that  class  of  convicts  who  were  sent  out  for 
offences  that  did  not  partake  of  the  character  of  base  crime, 
such  as  burglaries,  highway  robberies,  &c.  Transported 
political  offenders  were  usually  a  class  of  persons  whose  moral 
characters  stood  little  more  in  need  of  reformation  than 
ordinary  citizens  at  home.  Muir  and  Palmer — names 
Scotland  now  reveres  amongst  those  of  her  patriot-martyrs — 
and  many  exiled  for  political  offences  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  were  of  this  class.  The  machine- breakers  from 
Dorsetshire,  transported  about  1833  for  destroying  mills,  were 
generally  as  well-conducted  men  as  emigrants  of  the  same 
rank  of  life.  These  men  had  been  erroneously  led  to  believe 
that  they  would  secure  high  wages  by  the  destruction  of 
machinery.  They  had  been  betrayed  into  these  acts  of  folly 
and  violence  by  mischievous  leaders.  From  the  stain  of 
moral  guilt,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  they  had  been  free  before 
their  arrival,  and  so  they  continued  to  the  end.  Most  of 
them  saved  their  little  earnings  during  the  period  of  their 
bondage,  and  not  a  few,  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
returned  to  England  with  a  considerable  amount  of  property. 

"Even  in  the  class  of  the  more  depraved  convicts 
transported  for  serious  crime,   the  instances  of  a  reformed 
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character  were  numerous  and  gratifying.  London  pick- 
pockets and  convicts  from  Dublin,  Liverpool,  arid  the  large 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who,  from  their  childhood 
upwards,  had  been  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  had  led  lives 
of  habitual  crime,  if  not  from  principle,  from  obvious  motives 
of  interest  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  independant  in  a  land 
of  abundance,  altered  their  course  of  conduct  and  became 
industrious  members  of  society.  They  knew  nothing  on  their 
arrival  beyond  the  criminal  practices  in  which  they  had  been 
trained.  Being  men,  however,  not  devoid  of  intelligence, 
they  quickly  acquired  skill  in  some  industrial  pursuit  during 
their  period  of  service  in  the  emyloyment  of  masters  to  whom 
they  were  assigned.  The  useful  and  not  difficult  arts  of 
sowing  and  ploughing,  and  shepherding  and  herding  cattle, 
they  soon  mastered.  Many  became  rough  mechanics,  and 
quite  adepts  in  putting  up  a  hut  and  farm  buildings,  and 
constructing  farm  fences.  Others  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
various  works  of  handicraft.  Some  became  excellent  stone- 
cutters ;  many  made  hats  from  the  fibre  of  the  cabbage  tree — 
a  cooler  covering  for  the  head  than  the  Leghorn  or  any  other 
straw-plaited  hat  of  European  manufacture.  These  hats  are 
universally  worn  in  the  colony  (1863).  In  short,  they  all 
became  acquainted  with  some  useful  art  or  pursuit  by  which 
they  could  earn  an  honest  livelihood." 

Among  a  certain  class  of  the  old  emancipists,  however, 
years  ag6,  there  existed-  no  desire  to  bury  all  the  past  in 
forgetfulne5s.  They  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  word 
**  lag  "  during  the  days  when  two  out  of  every  three  persons 
to  be  seen  in  street  or  field  were  emancipists  or  ticket-of-leave 
men,  that  they  always  appeared  to  take  a  pride  in  narrating 
incidents  connected  with  their  lives  <*  in  the^  public  service.' 
Take  one  instance  which  occurred  in  a  country  town   in  the 
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southern  part  of  the  colony,  since  rendered  famous  as  the 
colonial  home  of  an  unsuccessful  claimant  to  the  Tichborne 
estates.  An  old  identity,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  district, 
was  about  to  take  his  departure  for  England,  and  a  banquet 
was  given  in  his  honour.  Many  old  friends  of  the  guest  were 
present,  and  while  they  drank  his  health  in  champagne  of  the 
best  brand  they  lavished  sweetest  flattery  upon  him.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  sparkling  wine  one  of  the  company,  in 
particular,  gave  full  play  to  his  powers  of  oratory,  and  worked 
himself  into  a  state  of  watery  eloquence.  With  tears 
streaming,  he  mourned  over  the  departure  about  to  take  place, 
which  he  exclaimed  was  more  than  a  loss  to  the  magisterial 
bench,  to  the  district,  to  society,  to  the  colony,  to  our  nation ; 
it  was  also  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  world.  Moreover,  the 
orator  considered  that  the  mother  country  had,  when  their 
guest  left  it,  suffered  a  loss  which  could  never  be  balanced. 
Then,  as  a  grand  peroration,  the  eulogist  made  a  fatal  attempt 
to  quote  something  apropos  in  poetry,  vigorously  giving,  as 
far  as  his  memory  served  him,  the  lines 

Brave  patriot  he  ;  for  be  it  understood. 

He  left  his  country  for  his  country's  good. 

This  burst,  of  enthusiasm  struck  a  kindred  chord  in  the 
inflated  breast  of  a  BacchanaHan  who  was  sitting  amongst 
the  audience  and  who,  with  an  earnestness  which  carried 
conviction  to  all  who  heard  him,  bawled  out,  in  a  blast ~of 
words  and  whisky,  "  Right,  ole  fell-er-sh  ;  he  was-sh  lagged 
with  me  25  years  a-ago." 

But  there  is  none  of  this  sort  of  thing  now,  and  there  has 
not  been  any  of  it  for  many  years.  The  fathers  were 
emancipated  froni  the  enforced  service  to  which  they  had 
been  condemned,  and  the  children  have  been  emancipated 
from  the  reproach  of  the  stain  of  convictism — except  in  cases 
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where  the  taint  breaks  out  afresh  in  viciousness  that  was 
inherited  ;  and  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  to-day  are  as 
intelligent,  as  industrious,  as  honest,  as  morally  pure,  and  as 
prosperous  as  any  community  under  the  sun.  It  is  not  often 
that  evil  things  die  early,  and  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age  that  from  a  burthen  of  shame  so  deep,  suffering  so  intense, 
and  crime  so  black,  Australia  should  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time  have  struggled  into  a  nation  so  thoroughly  healthy, 
energetic  and  sound-hearted. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— CESSATION  OF  TRANSPORTA- 

TION. 

FIRST  MOVEMENT  MADE  BY  BOURKE — MAGISTERIAL  AUTHORITY — 
PROTESTS  AGAINST  DISCONTINUANCE — ASSIGNMENT  REGU- 
LATIONS— THAT  SYSTEM  ABOLISHED — HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
COMMITTEE     RECOMMEND     CESSATION — A    LOCAL    COUNTER 

MOVEMENT — GOVERNOR      GIPPS'      ANNOUNCEMENT FULL 

FREEDOM  SETS  IN — INTERESTING  TABULATED  RETURNS — 
GENERAL  CENSUS — POLICE  AND  GAOLS — IMMIGRANTS — 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  VAN  DIEMEN*S  LAND  STILL  CONTINUED 
— THE  AGITATION  IN  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  FIGHT  OUXiSIDE 
— MONSTER  MEETING — THE  ANTI-TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUE 
ITS  EFFORTS  AND  SUCCESSES — UNMISTAKABLE  LANGUAGE — 
THE  SYSTEM  SWEPT  AWAY — THE  STAIN  WIPED  OUT — THE 
COLONY  OUTGROWS  ITS  ORIGIN — A  GRAND  FUTURE. 

[HE  growth  in  numbers  and  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
emancipists  was  attended  by  an  outreach  towards 
freedom  in  every  direction,  and  the  efforts  of  this 
increasingly  powerful  class  to  secure  the  individual  and 
communal  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  had  been 
strangers  since  their  arrest  and  trial  in  the  old  country,  were 
ably  seconded  by  the  men  who  had  voluntarily  crossed  the 
sea  in  search  of  fortunes.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  struggles  in  which  these  men  engaged  in  the  days  when 
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Darling  and  Bourke  held  the  reigns  of  gubernatorial  power* 
Those  struggles  were  continued  with  more  or  less  success 
until  as  a  class  the  emancipists  were  recognised  as  an 
important  portion  of  the  body  politic,  having  equal  rights 
with  those  who  had  no  record  against  them  in  the  oflScial 
books  of  either  the  old  world  or  the  new  ;  and  as  the  time  at 
last  arrived  when  the  British  Government  ceased  to  send 
convicts  over  the  sea  to  the  colony,  under  circumstances  now 
to  be  shortly  detailed,  the  unchecked  operation  of  the 
regulations  under  which  conditional  and  other  pardons  could 
be  secured,  together  with  the  also  unchecked  operations  of 
nature,  death  ridding  the  land  of  those  who  were  not  other- 
wise set  free,  ultimately  delivered  the  colony  from  the 
reproach  and  the  burden  of  convictism,  and  lifted  the 
inhabitants  into  the  condition  of  an  absolutely  free  people. 

The  reform  effected  by  Gov^nor  Bourke  in  the  system 
of  assignment  was  the  first  movement  in  the  direction  of 
abolishing  transportation.  This  frank  and  generous  man  did 
more  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  convicts  under  the 
system  of  slavery  which  obtained  when  he  arrived  in  the 
colony  than  any  of  the  Governors  who  exercised  power  while 
New  South  Wales  continued  a  penal  colony.  As  I  have 
already  shewn,  when  Bourke  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
magisterial  authority  and  masters'  powers  had  reached  their 
highest  exercise  in  the  direction  of  arbitrariness  and  cruelty, 
Qn  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice  at  this  period, 
Judge  Therry,  in  his  **  Reminiscences "  says  : — **  Much  of 
the  maladministration  of  the  law  may  no  doubt  be  attributed 
to  the  improper  materials  of  which  the  magistracy  at  an 
early  period  was  composed.  Many  of  its  members  had  been 
commanders  and  mates  of  convict  and  other  ships  and  of 
small  coasting  vessels ;  and  the  *  rough-and-ready-justice  *  qf 
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tHe  quarter-deck  was  transferred  to  the  fnagisterta!  benches 
of  New  South  Wales.  Not  a  few  were  needy  and  selfish 
settlers,  who  sought  to  extort  by  the  lash  the  maxttnum  of 
labour  from  prlsoiiers  assigned  to  thein.  ...  At  the 
)^6ti6d  to  which  I  allude,  this  magi^ttate  of  the  territory — a 
High-sounding  title-^wsls  a  little  magnate  of  the  land.  His 
powers  were  large  atid  almost  irresponsible,  as  far  as  related 
to  his  rul6  over  the  convict  population.  A  facility  for  the 
abuse  of  it  was  afforded  by  a  prevalent  practice  of  enter- 
taihihg  the  complaints  of  masters  against  their  assigned 
servAtits  ih  th^  private  reSid^ces  of  magistrates,  where  they 
were  ejtertipt^ttom  public  criticism.  Justice  in  such  cases  was 
admirii^tered  somewhat  after  this  fashi6n  :  A  person  in  the 
positibn  of 'a  magistrate  had  usually  from  thiifty  to  forty 
convicts  assiglied  to  hi^  set  vice;  hrs^iieighbour,  a  magistrate 
also,  living  about  tttt  or  fifteen  miles^  diStaiit  from  him,  may 
have  had  about  as  rrfany  more.  For  the  sake  of  ilMstration 
these  magi'strateis  may  paiss  under  th^  well-known  names  of 
Jones  and  Brown,  whilst  the  convicts  of  each  may,  for  our 
present  purp(5se,  be  recognised  under  the  generic  name  of 
Robinson.  Well,  on  Monday,  the  day  appointed  for  trial, 
Jones  brir^gs  five  or^ix  Robinsons  befbre  Brown,  oh  a  charge 
of  *  insubordination,'  a  grave  offence,  ptiriishable  by  the  lash, 
though  of  what  constituted  the  offence  of  insubOrdtnation  no 
i6gal  definition  hais  ever  yet  been  given.  It  might  mean 
anything*: — sometifrtds  a  refusal  to  doMtMible  W(I«"k  ;  a  hasty 
word;  a  look  of  dissatisfattfe>n,^  or- of  constructive^ disrespeict ; 
Whatever,  in  fact,  Johes'  thitiks  fit  to  call  insubordination,' 
Brot^n  decides  to  constitute  the  crinie  of  insub<nrdination. 
On  being  duly  convicted  in' the  parl6ur  of  Brown,  nobbdy  by 
but  the  accused,  the  accuser,  the  witness  under  examination, 
tod  the  judge,  the  latter  ustially  concurring  in  the  reasonable- 
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ness  of  this  legal  interpretation^  five  or  six  Robinsons  are 
ordered  to  the  triangle,  to  receive  a  flogging,  from  25  to  50 
lashes,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  three  or  four  times. 
On  the  following  Mondqty,  Brown  in  his  turn  brings  a 
number  of  his  Robinsons  before  Jones,  who  to  preserve  a 
consistency  in  judicial  decision,  awards  a  like  punishment  for 
like  offences.  On  each  Monday  the  Court  (it  was  called  a 
Court)  being  over,  the  accusing  magistrate,  Jones,  shares  the 
hospitality  of  the, presiding  justice.  Brown  ;  a  few  friends  are 
invited  to  meet  him,  and  a  jovial  evening  is  spent.  Vice  versa  : 
On  the  following  Monday,  Jones  in  his  turn  becomes  the 
dispenser  of  the  lash,  and  the  giver  of  the  feast." 

This  was  the  state  of  things  existing  December,  1831, 
when  Bourke  arrived.  His  predecessor.  Governor  Darling, 
either  had  not  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  remedy  the 
evil.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  prevent  any  extension  of 
the  system,  for  it  is  said  that  he  resisted  an  application  made 
by  some  magistrates  and  others,  by  petition,  to  increase  the 
extensive  powers  of  punishing  which  they  already  possessed. 
So  we  see  that  it  was  possible  for  even  a  Governor's 
conscience  to  be  easily  satisfied.  But  the  Joneses  and  the 
Browns  found  a  different  man  in  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  The 
true  metal  of  manliness  was  heard  to  ring  in  his  administra- 
tion. He  abolished  parlour  courts  and  swept  away  the  whole 
system  of  mutual  accommodation  by  white  slave-driving 
magistrates  in  the  interior,  abridging  the  authority  of  single 
magistrates  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
such  a  scene  as  that  described  by  the  author-judge,  and 
checking  the  himger  for  white  slaves  which  consumed  the 
men  who  were  classed  as  **  settlers."  He  framed  and 
promulgated  rules  regulating  the  number  of  convict  servants 
to  which  each  settler  should  be  entitled  (without  favor)  and 
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the  number  of  lashes  which  should  be  infticted  on  a  convict 
servant  by  a  single  magistrate :  and  his  action  brought  him 
into  high  disfavour  with  the  two  classes  of  colonists  against  whom 
his  repressive  legislation  was  directed,  and  who  had  previously 
obtained  as  many  servants  as  they  chose  to  ask  for,  either  as 
domestics  or  field  labourers,  at  the  mere  cost  of  clothing  and 
maintenance. 

I'he  new  assignment  regulations  were  published  in 
April,  1834.  The  general  principle  introduced  under  them 
was  that  all  male  convicts,  with  the  exception  of  those 
skilled  in  certain  trades,  should  be  assigned  to  masters  in 
proportion  to  the  land  occupied  by  them  under  grant  from 
the  Crown,  or  through  purchase  or  lease,  such  lease  being  for 
a  term  of  which  not  less  than  three  years  remained  unexpired , 
but  no  person  was  to  receive  convicts  in  respect  to  land  upon 
which  he  should  not  reside  or  maintain  a  free  overseer.  The 
men  were  to  be  assigned  according  to  a  scale  which,  for  40 
acres  gave  one  servant ;  for  100  acres,  three  ;  for  200,  four  ; 
for  300,  six ;  for  400,  eight ;  for  640,  or  one  section,  ten  ;  for 
every  additional  160  acres,  not  exceeding  two  sections,  one  ; 
for  every  additional  section,  two.  Under  this  arrangement 
any  man  who  held  a  maximum  estate  of  2,560  acres  would 
receive  for  the  first  section  ten  men  ;  for  the  second  section, 
four ;  for  the  third  section,  four ;  and  for  the  fourth  section, 
two — making  in  all  twenty.  The  result  of  this  new  system  of 
assignment  was  to  destroy  a  monopoly  imder  which  the 
proprietors  and  lessees  of  large  areas  of  land  had  been  able 
to  secure  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  convict  labour  of 
the  colony,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  smaller  holders,  to  whom 
such  labour,  owing  to  their  limited  means,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  who  put  that  labour  to  the  best 
possible  account.     The  enmity  of  the  wealthier  portion  of 
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the  colonists  whose  rule  was  thus  broken  followed  Bourke  to 
the  last  day  of  his  residence  in  the  colony,  but  it  was 
powerless  to  injure  him,  and  he  received  full  compensation 
for  all  their  insults  and  attacks  in  the  hearty  support  accorded 
him  by  the  mere  numerous  class  of  liberals,  who,  with 
Wentworth  at  their  head,  recorded  "  their  entire  and  cordial 
approval  of  the  wise,  disinterested,  liberal,  just,  paternal  and 
constitutional  policy  "  which  had  marked  his  government. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1837  a  despatch  was 
received  by  the  Governor  from  Lord  Glenelg  directing  him 
to  discontinue  the  assignment  of  convicts,  but  immediate 
effect  was  not  given  to  that  despatch.  In  answer  to  inquiries 
from  the  same  quarter  at  the  same  time.  Governor  Bourke 
stated  that  from  4,000  to  5,000  convicts  might  be  profitably 
employed  on  public  works  in  the  colony,  under  the  control  of 
military  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers ;  but  with 
characteristic  wisdom  he  added,  that  if  the  abolition  of  the 
assignment  of  convicts  were  resolved  on,  it  should  without 
doubt  be  gradual,  as  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  accustomed 
supply  of  labour  would  produce  much  distress.  After  events 
fully  justified  his  recommendation. 

About  this  time  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  transportation 
generally.  Voliupinous  evidence  was  taken,  and  an  exhaustive 
report  was  prepared  and  published.  That  report  recom- 
mended that  the  sending  of  convicts  to  New  South  Wales 
and  to  the  settled  districts  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land  should 
cease  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  for  transportation  should  be 
substituted,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour ;  and  that  in  future  convicts  should  be  sent 
only  to  settlements  where  there  were  no  free  people,  and  from 
which  free  people  might  be  excluded  ;  also,  that  convicts  who 
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were  punished  abroad  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
settlement  whither  they  had  been  transported  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  means 
to  that  end  being  furnished  them  by  the  government. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  report  in  the  colony 
(1839)  ^  public  meeting  was  held  in  Sydney,  with  a  view  of 
counteracting  some  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  it. 
A  petition  to  Parliament  was  adopted,  praying  that  transpor- 
tation might  not  be  discontinued.  The  petitioners  contended 
that  this  means  of  punishment,  followed  by  the  usual  course 
of  colonial  discipline,  particularly  as  connected  with  private 
assignment,  was,  if  well  regulated,  the  best  penal  discipline 
which  could  be  devised,  since  it  finally  removed  the  convifct 
from  scenes  and  associations  to  which  otherwise  he  might  be 
tempted  to  return.  They  pointed  out  that  in  congregating 
the  convicts  together  in  large  numbers,  which  would  be  the 
result  if  assignment  were  abolished,  a  spirit  of  fellowship  was 
engendered  which  led  the  convicts  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
distinct  class,  rendering  them  less  fit,  by  this  exclusion,  to 
return  to  society  after  their  sentences  had  expired;  while 
assignment,  by  shewing  the  convict  the  contrast  between  His 
own  position  and  that  of  the  free  servant,  was  productive  of 
reformatory  results,  besides  those  which  attended  his  removal 
from  evil  associations.  They  admitted  that  the  penal  systear 
did  not  work  so  well  as  was  desirable ;  but  they  thought  that 
this  was  owing  to  a  defective  discipline,  and  not  to  any  fault 
in  the  plan  of  management — the  chief  errors  being  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  was  occasionally  an  excess  of  punish- 
ment, and,  on  the  other,  frequently  t09  much  laxity  of 
discipline.  To  shew  the  salutary  effects  of  transportation  as 
a  general  system  of  penal  discipline,  they  referred  to  the 
preponderance  of  crime  in  France  over  that  which  prevailed 
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in  Eugland.  As  a  proof  tbftt  no  contOirainating  effects 
followed  from  transportation,  they  urged  that  during  the 
preceding  seven  or  eight  yoars  the  colony  had  undei:;gone  a 
great  improv^nent  in  its  morals ;  and  having  pointed  out 
that  convict  labour  enabled  the  coloijists  4jo  pay  for  immigra- 
tion, and  so  prevented  the  introduction  of  coolie  labour,  they 
prayed  Parliament  to  postpone  its  j&nal  decision  on  the 
subject  for  twelve  uaoaths. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  Governor  Gipps 
r^eived  further  intim&tjon  erf  the  intentions  of  the  Hpme 
Government,  and  reported  that  he  h?id  publicly  announced 
the  important  fact  "  that  transportation  had  ceased."  The 
reader  would  only  be  w^ried  by  the  narration  of  the  whole  of 
the  dry  details  of  the  proceedings  iipmediatiely  attending  the? 
discontinuance  of  transportation  to  the  colony.  It  was  for 
the  authorities  in  the  Colonial  Office  across  the  sea  to  advise 
and  direct  and  act ;  it  was  for  th^r  servant  the  Governor  in 
New  South  Wales  to  carry  out  their  wishes ;  it  was  for  the 
people  of  the  colony  to  acc^t  with  as  good  ^race  as  possible 
the  decisions  of  the  men  sixteen  thousand  miles  away  who, 
until  the  principle  of  self-gQv,ernment  began  to  work  in  the 
colony,  exercised  supreme  control  of  public  concerns  at  the 
Antipodes.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  people 
generally  were  favourable  to  the  discontinuance  of  transpor- 
tation. Those  who  sought,  from  motives  of  aggrandisement, 
to  keep  up  the  stream  of  convicts  were  not  by  any  means 
numerous,  and  their  eftort  to  induce  the  Home  Government 
to  "  reconsider  the  subject "  was  unsuccessful,  as  also  was  a 
subsequent  attempt  to  assist  that  Government  in  the  efforts 
to  renew  the  system  which  was  now  abolished.  Freedom  in 
its  fullest  form  set  in  in  New  South  Wales  towards  the  close 
of  1839 — ^just  fifty-one  years  after  Governor  Phillip  landed  on 
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the  shores  of  Botany  Bay  with  the  first  cargo  of  convicts — 
the  last  ship  to  discharge  her  chained  felons  being  the  Eden, 
which  entered  Sydney  harbour  in  November  of  that  year. 

A  few  figures  here,  culled  firom  decaying  documents, 
shewing  the  numbers  of  convicts  brought  across  the  sea,  may 
not  prove  uninteresting : — 

From  1795  to  the  end  of  181 1  forty-six  ships  were 
employed  carrying  convicts  to  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
total  number  landed  by  them  was: — men,  4,318;  women, 
1,840;  of  these  387  males  and  40  females  died  on  the  voyage. 

From  181 1  to  1815,  thirteen  ships  arrived,  bringing  2,885 
males  and  588  females — total  3,473 

During  the  years  1817-20,  inclusive,  870  males  and  496 
females  were  transported. 

The  number  of  ships  employed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  transporting  convicts  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  firom  1789  to  1837  was  528,  at  an  expenditure 
under  the  naval  department  of  ;^2,786,9io  9s.  7d. 

The  following  is  a  return,  as  complete  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  records,  of  the  number  of  convicts  transported  to 
New  South  Wales  from  1787  to  1841,  when  transportation  to 
the  colony  practically  ceased : — 


Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1787 

564 
994 
2,121 
314 
1 
36 
163 
324 
287 
608 
257 
166 
944 
271 
494 
379 
196 

*m 

197 

731 

673 

496 

819 

865 

1,103 

1,337 

2,038 

2,766 

2,904 

3,442 

2,639 

866 

651 

1,666 

1,715 

2,086 

2,341 

3,171 

2,781 

2,129 

2,763 

3,498 

2,704 

3,423 

.  3,156 

2,892 

2,740 

1,566 

2,113 

478 

192 

245 

286 

64 

"59 
201 
43 
94 
50 
50 
87 
184 
130 
136 
200 
106 
97 
332 
121 
140 
99 
167 
119 
232 
101 
102 
190 
227 
226 
121 
291 
67 
119 
261 
100 
602 
371 
493 
444 
604 
381 
638 
467 
179 
668 
633 
333 
728 
461 
461 

766 

1789 

1,239 

1791 

2,407 

1792 

868 

1793 

1 

1794 

94 

1796 

364 

1796 

367 

1797 
1798 

^^^^ 



381 
668 

1799 

307 

1800 

" 

263 

1801 



1,128 

1802 

••«.•.••.•••••..•■••..>••••••••••••••••*•• 

401 

1803 

630 

1805 

679 

1806 

301 

1807 

97 

1808 

629 

1809 

318 

1810 

871 

1811 

672 

1812 

662 

1813 

988 

1814 

1,097 

1815 

1,204 

1816 



1,439 

1817 

2,228 

1818 

2,992 

1819 

3,130 

1820 

3,563 

1821 

2,930 

1822 

913 

1823 

770 

1825 

1,916 

1826 

1,816 

1827 

2,587 

1828 

2,712 

1829 

3,664 

1830 

3,225 

1831 

2,633 

1832 

3,134 

1833 

4,136 

1834 

3,161 

1885 

3,602 

1836 

3,824 

1837 

3,426 

1838 

3,073 

1839 

2,293 

1840 

2,674 

1841 

939 

Totals 

70,928 

12,362 

88,290 
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Subsequently  to  1840,  the  criminal  stream  which  flowed 
into  New  South  Wales  was  directed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
which  had  now  become  the  receptacle  for  nearly  all  the 
transported  criminals  of  Great  Britain.  E^ch  succeeding 
year  increased  the  force  of  the  vicious  torrent,  thitherward, 
and  in  the  space  of  four  years — 1841  to  1844  inclusive — no 
less  than  17,000  convicts  were  landed  there ;  the  free  colonists 
being  far  outweighed  in  numbers  by  the  freed  and  the  prison 
population.  On  January  ist,  1843,  the  total  population  of 
Van  Diemen*s  Land  amounted  to  57,420  souls.  Of  these 
20,332  were  prisoners,  the  remaining  37,088  consisting  of 
emancipists,  children,  and  a  reduced  proportion  of  adult  free 
colonists.  During  the  two  succeeding  years — 1843  and  1844 
— r8,469  prisoners  were  added  to  the  population.  Tra;nsporta- 
tion  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  continued  until  1853,  up  to 
which  period  67,655  convicts  had.  been  sent  to  that  island, 
56,042  being  males  and  11,613  females.  From  that  period  to 
1668  convicts  were  sent  only  to  Western  Australia,  that  colony 
having  received  9,718,  all  males.  The  total  sent  out  to  each 
colony  therefore  stands — 

New  South  Wales — to  1841         ...  ...     83,290 

Van  Diemen's  Land — to  1853 •••     67,655 

Western  Australia— to  1 868"        ...  ...       9,718 


(jrand  Total  160,663 

A  general  census  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was 
completed  during  1841,  two  years  after  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales  hadceased,  and  from  this. it  appeared  that 
the  total  population  of  the  colony,  including  the  province  of 
Pprt  Phillip  (Victoria  not  being  at  that  time  a  separate 
colony)  was  130,856.  Of  these.  .87,298  were  males,  43,558 
females.     There  were  4,477  landed  proprietors,  merchants, 


X 
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bankers  and  profeBsional  men ;  1,774  shopkeepers  and  retail 
dealers;  10,715  mechanics  and  artificers;  12,948  shepherds; 
9^825  domestic  servants ;  and  72,317  persons  not  classified. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  numbered  73,725; 
of  the  Roman  X^atholic  Church,  35;69o;  Presbyterians, 
I3»i53;  Wesleyans,  3,^37;  other  "Dissenters,"  1,857; 
Mahomedans  and  Pagan,  207.  Of  the  male  population 
18,802  were  married;  and  66,366  sin^e;  of  the  female, 
17,551  were  married,  and  26,007  single.  Of  the  free  males, 
14,819  were  bom  in  the  colony,  30,745  had  arrived  free,  and 
i5>7^  were  free  by  servitude.  Of  the  free  females,  14,630 
were  bom  in  the  colony,  2^,158  had  arrived  free,  and  3,637 
were  free  by  servitude.  Of  the  male  prisoners,  5,843  held 
tickets  of  leave,  6,658  were  in  government  employment,  and 
1,838  in  private  assignment.  Of  the  entire  male  population, 
3,707  were  under  two  years  of  age  ;  6,633  were  two  and  under 
seven  ;  6,306,  seven  and  under  fourteen ;  6^045,  fourteen  and 
under  twenty-one ;  53,381,  twenty-one  and  under  forty-five; 
7,212,  forty-five  and  under  sixty;  1,884,  sixty  and  upwards. 
Of  the  female  population,  3,967,  were  under  two  years  of 
age;  6,581,  two  and  under  seven;  5,864,  seven  and  under 
fourteen;  4,882,  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one;  19,513, 
twenty-one  and  under  forty-five;  2,175,  forty-five  and  under 
sixty ;  576  sixty  and  upwards.  The  total  population  of  the  Port 
Phillip  district  was  11^728.  Of  these  4479  resided  in 
Melbourne,  3,241  in  the  county  of  Bourke,  1,891  in  the  district 
of  Western  Port,  454  in  the  Glenelg  district,  and  1,260  in  the 
county  of  Normanby. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  V.  Dumas,  Clerk  in  the 
Convict  Department,  Sydney,  dated  June,  1850,  there  appears 
the  following  passage  concerning  the  80,000  prisoners  who 
had    been    sent   to  the  c^ny : — "  38,000   are  now    filling 
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respectable  positions  in  life,  and  earning  their  livelihood  in  the 

most  respectable  manner Of  the  residue,  death 

and  departures  from  the  colony  will  account  for  the  greater 
part,  and  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  only  370  out  of  the 
whole  are  now  undergoing  punishment  of  any  kind."  He 
meant,  of  course,  the  punishment  attaching  to  the  oflfence  for 
which  they  had  bten  transported,  for  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  sentence  was  not  always  the 
last. 

Simultaneously  with  the  stoppage  of  transportation,  there 
arose  in  the  colony  an  agitation  against  the  continuance  of 
the  system  which  had  been  established,  and  under  which  the 
whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  police  and  gaols  of  the 
colony  was  cast  upon  the  colonists.  The  residents  in  Sydney 
petitioned  the  Council  and  the  Governor  against  such 
appropriation  of  the  local  funds,  and  prayed  that  one-half 
the  expenses  of  police  and  gaols  should  be  borne  by  the 
mother  country,  and  the  remainder  met  by  a  tax  of  £5  for  all 
assigned  convicts,  mechanics  and  others  employed  in  the 
towns,  and  £2  for  all  shepherds  and  others  employed  in  rural 
and  pastoral  pursuits.  Subsequently  a  motion  on  these 
grounds  was  brought  forward  in  the  Council,  but  it  was  not 
passed,  the  Conservative  element  in  the  only  House  of 
Legislature  then  existing  being  too  strong  for  such  a  radical 
reform.  Shortly  after  this  the  first  well-defined  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  colcmists  to  secure  representative  govern- 
ment was  made,  but  that  subject  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 

The  regimental  force  in  the  colony  was  considerably 
reduced  on  the  discontinance  of  transportation.  Instead  of 
two  regiments,  stationed  previously  in  Sydney,  the  staff  of 
one  regiment  and  three  or  four  companies  were  found 
sufficient   for    military    purposes*    The  large  commissariat 
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establishment  was  also  greatly  reduced ;  and  Sydney  assumed 
more  the  appearance  of  a  "  city  of  civil  inhabitants."  The 
change  spread  to  the  Country,  and  long  before  the  evil  of 
convictism  disappeared  from  public  view,  that  other  evil  of 
militaryism  had  died,  never  more  to  be  revived.  A  large 
body  of  trained  policemen  were  brought  from  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  to  the  colony,  and  these  did  better  service 
as  preservers  of  order  under  the  new  conditions  of  life  than 
ever  red-coated  soldiers  could  do,  under  moustached, 
epauletted,  military  martinets. 

The  interval  between  1840  and  1846  was  not  marked  by 
any  very  striking  event  necessary  to  record  in  a  narrative 
dealing,  as  this  does,  simply  with  the  convictism  of  the 
colony ;  but  many  important  movements  were  initiated,  the 
trend  of  which  was  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  freedom, 
and  commercial  and  political  elevation.  The  already  large 
free  population  was  supplemented  by  a  steady  stream  of  men, 
women  and  children  whose  names  had  not  been  enrolled 
among  gaol  records  and  whose  voyage  across  the  sea  was  not 
the  result  of  a  sentence  of  transportation  issued  by  judicial 
lips.  During  the  latter  part  of  Governor  Gipps*  administra- 
tion extraordinary  efforts,  which  it  is  not  requisite  should  be 
here  described  in  detail,  were  made  to  swell  the  population 
by  the  importation  of  people  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
as  immigrants,  and  during  the  six  years  following  the  cessation 
of  transportation  about  50,000  immigrants  were  brought  to 
New  South  Wales  at  the  colony's  expense,  the  funds  to 
defray  that  expense  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  public  estate. 

Two  months  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Fitzroy  there 
was  a  revival  of  the  Anti-transportation  question.  The 
Governor  received  a  despatch  from  the  new  Secretary  of 
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State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Glacktone,  in  which-  there 
occvrred  the  following  passage  >--\  While  her  Majesty's 
government  were  desirous  to  lessen  the  number  of  x:onvictfi» 
annually  seat  to  Van  Diemen'Sj  Land,  th^y  w^e  also  disposed 
to  doubt  whether,  even  independent  of  afty-  regard  to  the. 
state  of  things  in  that  cQlony»  it  was  to- be  desired  that  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  transported  convicts  from  New  South 
Wales  should  continue."  jIn  another  part  of  the  despatch 
the  promise  which  had  been  made  by  the  Home  Government 
that  no  more  convicts  should  be  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
was  referred  to  as  merely  a  "report."  "You  are  aware," 
wrote  Gladstone  to  the  Governor,  "that  the  practice  has 
been,  for  some  years  past,  to  exclude  New  South  Wales  from 
the  sentence  of  transportation  passed  in  this  country,  aad 
that  this  practice  is  commofUy  rapprted  to. rest  on  nothing  less 
than  a  promise  from  her  Majesty's  Government^  made  in  or 
about  the  year  1839,  that  transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
should  cease."  Although  this  document  was  marked 
"Private  and  Confidential,"  Fitzroy  laid  it  before  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  that  body,  being  composed  of 
nominee  and  elected  members  who  for  the  most  part  were  men 
who  had  made  or  were  making  fortunes  through  the  cheap: 
labour  afforded  by  the  convict  system,  manifested,  a 
disposition  to  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wentworthi  a  select  c<Mnmittee  of  the 
Council  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  t& 
Governor  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzrqy,  of  date  3Pth  ApHl, 
respecting  the  renewal  of  transportation*"  That  Committee 
brought  up  an  exhaustive  report,-  in  which,  afta:  referring  to 
the  fact  that  New  South,  Wales  .was  subject  to  the  "  indirect 
inundation    of    conviptism "    through    the    continuance    of 
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transportation  to  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  they  set.  forth  their 
conclusions  in  the  following  words:— **  This, being  the  true 
state  of  the  question  laised.for  the  decision  of  the>collonist&. 
and  the  House,  byj  the  despatch  under  consideration,  the 
committee  had  arrived  at  the  canclusion  that  the  onfy  safe, 
alternative  left  to  the  colony  wasjto  accede  to  the  proposition, 
thdt  a  modified  and  carefully,  regulated  introduction  of. 
convict  labourers  in  New  South  Wales,  or  into  some  part  of 
it,  might,  under  existing: circumstances,  be  advisable."  And 
in  anticipation  of  their  report  being  adopted  and  acted  upon . 
they  submitted  certain  conditions  which  they  proposed,  should 
form  part  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  scheme  should 
be  carried  out.  Amongst  these  were  the  flWlowin^: — (i). 
That  the  transportation  of  male  convicts  should  be 
accomplished,  asja  simultaneous  measure^  with  the  importar 
tion  of  an 'equal  number  of  females' — these  to  consist  of  female 
convicts,  so  far^  as  such  existed,  and  the  balance  to  be  made 
up  of  female  immigrants.  (2).  That  as  a  further  simultaneous: 
measure,  such  transportation  should  be  accompanied  with 
an  equal  importation  of  free  immigrants,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  equal  proportion  as  to  sexesv  (3).  That  the  wives  and 
families  eif  all  convicts  receiving,  permanent  or  temporary 
indulgences \should  be  brought  to  the  colony,  and: be  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  free  immigration.  (4).  That  no  less  than  five 
thousand  male.' convicts  should  be  annually  deported  to  the 
colony.  (5).  That  convict  establishments,  properly  so  called, 
such  as  Norfolk  Island,  Cockatoo  Island,  gangs  of  criminals 
under  colonial  sentences,  and  soon,  should  be  maintained,  as 
hefretoforei  at  the  cost  of  the  British  Treasury.  (6).  That 
two-thuidB  the  expenses  ^f  the  police,  gaols,  and  the  criminal 
administration  of  justice,  shoiikl  be  paid  by  the  home 
government ;  but  that  on  the  relinquishment  of  the  land  fund 
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and  all  other  revenues  or  droits  of  the  Crown  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  governor  and  Legislative  Council,  the  whole 
of  this  branch  of  the  convict  expenditure  should  be  assumed 
by  the  colony,  with  the  view  to  aid  the  British  government 
in  defrapng  the  cost  of  the  free  immigration  stipulated  for  in 
the  conditions.  The  Committee  also  recommended  that  no 
system  of  management  should  be  introduced  thereafter  by 
which  the  convicts  would  be  aggregated  in  masses,  and  also, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  recommendations,  that  the 
assignment  system  should  be  renewed  with  increased 
carefulness. 

But  the  Governor  and  the  Council  were  not  the  people, 
neither  did  they  represent  the  people ;  and  the  colonists  out 
of  the  House,  who  had  just  begun  to  recognise  their  power, 
and  who  guessed  what  the  decision  of  the  conservative 
slave-owners  in  the  Council  would  be,  determined  to  have 
some  say  in  the  matter,  which  was  of  such  vital  interest  to 
them.  The  22nd  October,  1846,  was  rendered  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Colonial  History,  as  the  date  upon  which  the  first 
anti-transportation  meeting  was  held.  Mr.  (afterward  Sir) 
Charles  Cowper  presided  at  that  meeting,  and  two  of  the 
principal  speakers  were  Mr.  Charles  Campbell  and  Rev.  John 
McEncroe  (afterwards  Archdeacon).  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: — "That  this  meeting  has 
heard  with  the  deepest  feeling  of  alarm  and  regret  that  it  is 
proposed  to  renew  the  system  of  transportation  to  this  colony, 
and  they  cannot  conceive  any  circumstances  under  which 
such  a  measure  would  be  desirable  or  justifiable ;"  and  so 
strong  and  genial  was  the  opposition  to  a  return  to 
convictism  that  in  four  days  no  less  than  seven  thousand 
signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  same  purport  were  obtained 
in  Sydney.     Copies  of  this  petition  were  sent  into  the  country 
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districts  and  were  numerously  signed.  On  the  very  day  that 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  brought  up  this  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Council,  but  a  motion  for  printing  it  was 
negatived,  and  the  Council  prepared  to  transmit  the  report 
of  their  Committee  to  the  Home  authorities.  But  the 
anti-transportationists  were  nothing  daunted  by  this 
autocratic  rebuff.  They  immediately  called  another  meeting 
and  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Governor,  setting  forth  all 
the  facts  which  had  transpired  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
and  praying  his  Excellency  to  transmit  official  copies  of  the 
petition  to  England,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
colony  being  again  made  a  penal  settlement.  In  reply  to 
this  the  Governor  said : — **  He  would  forward  the  memorial, 
as  well  as  the  petition,  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  He  could  use  no  influence,  however, 
for  he  had  none  in  the  matter.  His  duty  was  to  report,  as 
impartially  as  he  could,  all  that  he  could  ascertain  respecting 
the  opinions  of  the  colonists.  They  might  rest  assured, 
however,  that  the  Government  did  not .  wish  to  force 
transportation  on  the  colony  against  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  despatch  was  written  in 
good  faith."  We  shall  presently  see  how  very  impartial  was 
the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy — the  **  descendant  of  the 
King." 

Then  followed  a  short  space  of  quasi-tranquility — each 
party  waiting  to  see  the  results  of  its  representations.  The 
**  revivalists  "  held  two  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  demonstration  in  favour  of  transportation,  but  at  each 
condemnatory  amendments  were  carried,  although  the  pro- 
transportationists  found  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
position  they  had  assumed  in  the  scarcity  ol  labour  which 
existed  in  the  colony,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  convict 
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servants  from  the  market.  But  the  colonists  were  prepared 
to  make  large  sacrifices  to  maintain  that  freedom  which  they 
had  enjoyed  for  a  short  season.  They  contended  that  the 
scarcity  of  labour  was  far  and  away  the  least  of  the  two  evils, 
the  convict  system  heing  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  and 
fraught  with  so  much  peril  to  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of 
society,  that  nothing  but  an  inordinate  love  of  money  could 
induce  anyone  to  look  upon  it  without  horror  and  disgust. 
The  residents  at  Port  Phillip,  who  were  then  beginning  to 
agitate  for  separation  from  New  South  Wales,  also  took  the 
matter  up.  Anti-transportation  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
protests  were  entered  against  the  introduction  of  criminals  in 
any  form  or  on  any  terms  into  that  district,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  Legislative  Council  against  the  proposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  unanimously  adopted,  the  petitioners 
contending  that  if  the  revenue  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  lands 
was  properly  applied  there  would  be  no  lack  of  labour,  as  a 
steady  stream  of  emigrants  of  the  desired  sort  would  set  in, 
sufficient  to  meet  every  demand.  Shortly  after  this  (in  May, 
1847),  the  Council  assembled,  and  the  Governor  announced 
in  his  speech  that  he  had  recommended  to  her  Majesty's 
Government  the  immediate  resumption  of  immigration  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  statute  adults,  the  first  ship-load  of 
which  he  expected  would  arrive  towards  the  close  of  the 
year. 

In  the  month  of  August,  ,Mr.  Cowper  revived  the 
question  of  transportation  in  the  Council  by  moving  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  House  **  disapproved  of  the 
principles  and  recommendation  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  on  13th  October  of  the  preceding  year,  respecting 
the  renewal  of  transportation  to  the  colony,  and  desired  to 
record   the  expression  of  its  opinion   that   a  return  to  the 
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system  of  transportation  and  assignment  was  opposed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  community,  and  would  also  be  most  injurious  to 
the  moral,  social  and  political  advancement  of  the  colony." 
Then  the  public  opinion  which  had  been  so  vigorously 
expressed  proved  its  potency.  The  Council  by  a  majority  of 
eleven  to  seven  passed  the  resolution,  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  colonists  to  take  further  steps  in  the  direction 
of  consolidating  freedom.  They  petitioned  the  Council, 
praying  that  immigration  should  be  carried  on  to  a  still  larger 
extent  than  was  spoken  of  in  the  Governor's  speech,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Council  having  in  a  report  subsequently 
presented  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  reviving 
immigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  Council  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  based  upon  that  report,  setting  forth  the  following 
facts  and  propositions: — That  there  existed  an  urgent 
demand  for  labour,  that  this  demand  was  daily  increasing, 
and  was  more  pressing  than  any  that  had  been  experienced 
at  any  former  period ;  that  the  colony  presented  the  means 
for  the  immediate  employment  and  advantageous  settlement 
of  twenty-thousand  persons  in  the  next  twelve  months,  and 
that  the  territoral  revenue  afforded  ample  security  for  even  a 
larger  sum  than  it  was  necessary  to  expend  in  introducing 
that  number ;  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  loan  of  one  million, 
secured  on  the  territorial  revenue  of  the  colony,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  accordance  with 
the  precedent  established  in  the  case  of  Canada,  should  be 
raised  in  England  for  immigration  purposes ;  and  that,  failing 
to  secure  such  guarantee,  the  Council  approved  of  the  plan 
which  had  been  proposed  for  the  issue  of  debentures  secured 
on  the  territorial  revenues,  in  payment  of  immigration. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  in  March,  1848,  the 
Vice-regal    speech    contained  one    short    reference    to    the 
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transportation  question,  **  Connected  with  the  supply  of 
labour  to  the  colony,"  said  his  Excellency,  "he  would  also 
cause  to  be  laid  before  the  House  a  despatch  from  the 
Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey,  setting  forth  the  terms  upon 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  disposed  to  send 
out  exiles  and  ticket-of-leave  holders,  to  be  subsequently 
followed  by  their  wives  and  families ;  and  by  a  number  of 
free  immigrants,  equal  to  the  number  of  such  exiles  and 
ticket-of-leave  holders,  all  to  be  forwarded  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Treasury.  This  proposal  was  made  subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  accordingly 
he  recommended  it  to  their  early  and  attentive  consideration." 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  session.  Went  worth,  who, 
with  his  party,  was  still  burning  with  anxiety  to  taste  afresh 
the  pleasures  of  ** bossing"  prison  servants,  submitted  the 
following  resolution  concerning  this  new  phase  of  convictism  : 
— "  That  the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  3rd  of 
September,  1847,  having  been  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Council,  the  House  was  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Home  Government  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
reformatory  discipline  indicated  therein,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  reception  and  employment  in  this  colony  of  the  classes  of 
exiles  holding  conditional  pardons  sind  tickets-of-leave,  on 
the  terms  in  the  said  despatch  mentioned,  namely,  that  in  all 
cases  the  wives  and  families  of  such  exiles,  together  with  a 
number  of  free  immigrants  equal  to  the  number  of  such  exiles, 
shold  be  sent  out  at  the  cost  of  the  British  treasury.  The 
Council,  however,  urged,  as  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  complete  success  of  the  measure,  that  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  exiles  should  accompany  rather  than  follow 
their  husbands  and  parents,  so  that  the  evils  arising  from  the 
large  aggregation  of  males  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
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vessel,  and  almost  necessarily  in  a  state  of  idleness,  might  be 
avoided,  and  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  the  first  stage  of 
their  probationary  career  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony  might 
not  be  needlessly  endangered  by  a  severance  of  domestic  ties 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  punishment.  The 
Council  would  further  urge  that,  through  the  whole  progress 
of  this  combined  deportation  and  immigration,  due  care 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the  equality  of 
the  sexes,  so  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  evils  which 
were  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  the  worst  feature  of 
the  late  system  of  transportation."  It  is  not  surprising  under 
the  circumstances  then  existing,  labour  being  so  scarce  while 
the  demand  for  it  was  increasingly  great,  that  the  proposal 
to  send  such  convicts  only  as  would  be  already  partly  free  men, 
having  with  them  wives  and  families,  and  with  them  also  an 
equal  number  of  immigrants,  should  meet  with  favour  in  the 
Council,  and  after  a  short  debate  Wentworth's  resolution  was 
carried,  and  a  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his 
Excellency  for  presentation  to  her  Majesty,  for  the 
information  of  her  government. 

Thus  matters  remained  until  January,  1849,  when  the 
anti-transportation  agitation  was  renewed  with  ten-fold 
vigour.  A  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  let  the 
colonists  into  the  secret  that  the  slave-driving  party  had 
forwarded  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  transporta- 
tion direct  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  this  petition 
had  been  sent  away  simultaneously  with  the  obnoxious  report 
of  Wentworth's  Committee,  in  1846.  The  Secretary  of 
State  answered  the  petitioners  through  the  Governor,  and 
intimated  that  the  petition  should  have  been  transmitted 
through  him,  at  the  same  time  informing  them,  however,  that 
he  had  laid  the  p(5tition  "  at  the  foot  of  the  throne."     The 
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indignation  of  the  colonists  at  this  piece  of  underground 
engineering  had  barely  time  to  find  expression  before  another 
despatch,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  was  received,  and  the 
transportation  question  was  brought  to  a  crisis.  The 
despatch  purported  to  be  explanatory  of  the  views  and 
intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  of 
convict  discipline  and  transportation,  and  referred  to  the 
willingness  of  the  l^egislative  Council  to  receive  prisoners  of 
the  Crown,  accompanied  by  immigrants,  sent  out  at  the  cost 
of  the  Home  Government.  The  Secretary  of  State  informed 
the  Governor  that  he  had  thought  of  abolishing  transportation 
altogether,  and  readily  acknowledged  that  after  what  had 
already  taken  place  on  the  subject  her  Majesty's  government 
could  not,  without  the  assent  of  the  colonists,  refuse  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  an  equal  number  of  free 
immigrants  if  convicts  were  sent  at  all  to  New  South  Wales. 
"But,"  the  Secretary  continued,  **on  further  consideration 
of  the  despatch  of  the  Governor,  and  looking  at  the  urgent 
want  of  labour,  as  explained  through  various  means  of 
information,  and  the  great  usefulness  of  convicts  previously 
trained  under  the  system  of  punishment  now  adopted  in 
England,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales  would  prefer,  to  the  entire  abandonment 
of  the  measure  proposed,  the  receiving  a  moderate  number  of 
immigrants,  sent  out  without  charge  to  the  colony."  After 
referring  to  another  despatch  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  the  other  colonies  explaining  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  send  convicts  abroad,  the 
statement  was  made  that  **  if  the  Legislative  Council  of 
New  South  Wales  agreed  to  receive  convicts  on  those 
conditions,  her  Majesty's  Government  would  continue  to  send 
there   a  portion   of  those  whom  it   would   be  necessary  to 
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remove  from  the  country  ;  if  not,  another  destination  must  be 
found  for  them."  The  cunning  secretary  meant  to  break  the 
news  genty,  and  having  proceeded  so  far,  explained  that 
**  As  so  much  delay  would  be  occasioned  in  sending  to  the 
colony  labourers  who  were  urgently  wanted,  if  he  were  to 
wait  for  an  answer  to  this  dispatch,  before  any  measure  for 
the  carrying  the  arrangement  into  operation  were  adopted, 
he  proposed  at  once  advising  her  Majesty  to  revoke  the  Order 
in  Gouncil  by  which  New  South  Wales  was  made  no  longer 
a  place  for  receiving  convicts  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion ;"  but  his  Excellency  was  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  send  to  New  South  Wales  any  convicts 
but  such  as  were  considered  to  be  deserving  of  tickets-of-leave 
on  their  arrival,  and  to  be  also  calculated  to  become  useful  as 
labourers  in  the  colony.  As  an  inducement  for  the  colonists  to 
agree  to  this  arrangement,  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
convicts  so  sent  out  repay  the  cost  of  their  passage  to  the 
colony,  the  fund  so  created  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
free  immigration.  The  meaning  of  the  official  rigmarole  was 
made  plain  by  the  following  sentence  at  the  close  of  the 
despatch : — **  In  the  expectation  that  for  these  reasons  the 
reception  of  convicts  under  this  arrangement  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  colonists,  the  scheme  would  he  acted  upon  till 
an  answer  to  this  despatch  was  received ;  but  if  it  should  then 
appear  that  the  colonists  objected  to  receiving  convicts 
on  these  terms,  no  more  would  be  sent,  and  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  apply  to  Parliament  for  such  a  grant 
for  free  immigration  to  New  South  Wales  as,  with  the 
repayments  of  convicts  previously  sent,  would  be  sufficient  to 
send  out  an  equal  number  of  free  settlers." 

This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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although  at  that  time  it  was  the  manufactory  of  remarkable 
documents.  The  colonists  received  the  news  with  marks  of 
profoundest  astonishment  and  unbounded  indignation,  in 
which  many  of  the  advocates  of  transportation  joined,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  seeking  to  give  expression  thereto. 
They  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
strongest  language,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  have 
convicts  now  sent  to  the  colony  on  any  terms.  A  great  anti- 
convict  demonstration  was  held  in  the  Victoria  theatre,  at 
which  the  Mayor  presided  and  Charles  Cowper,  Robert 
Lowe,  and  Dean  McEncroe  delivered  stirring  addresses,  the 
following  comprehensive  series  of  resolutions  being  adopted : 
— "  That  this  meeting,  having  considered  the  despatch  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to 
his  Excellency  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  of  date  8th  September, 
1848,  in  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  remote  situation  of 
the  colony,  his  lordship  has  announced  his  intention,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  the  colonists,  of  forcing  on  the 
community  transported  felons,  in  direct  violation  of  the  pledge 
contained  in  the  despatch  of  the  23rd  September,  1847, 
namely,  that  in  any  arrangement  for  sending  convicts  to  New 
South  Wales,  her  Majesty's  government  were  prepared  to 
afford  facilities  to  the  wives  and  families  of  convicts  to  join 
them,  and  that  means  would  also  be  provided  for  sending 
out  at  the  cost  of  the  British  treasury  a  number  of  free 
immigrants,  equal  to  that  of  such  offenders,  rasolves — (i.) 
That  as  the  Colonial  office  has  so  unscrupulously  broken 
faith  with  the  colonists,  not  only  in  this  matter,  but  also  in 
reference  to  the  compact  made  during  the  administration  of 
Sir  Richard  Bourke,  as  to  the  police  and  gaol  expenses  and 
territorial  revenue,  this  colony  peremptorily  refuses  to  receive 
the  offenders  of  the  mother  country,  whether  under  the  name 
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of  convicts,  exiles,  or  any  other  designation,  upon  any  terms 
whatever;  (2.)  that  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
public  meeting  assembled,  desire  to  express  their  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  at  the  avowal  made  by  the  Colonial 
Minister,  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  break  a  specific  pledge, 

upon  the  plea  of  temporary  financial  difficulty 

(3.)  that  this  was  not  the  first  instance  which  the  colonists 
have  had  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  solemn  engagements 
entered  into  with  the  colony  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that 
a  repetition  of  such  treatment  was  calculated  seriously  to 
compromise  the  permanency  of  those  relations  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  which  it  was  so  desirable  to 
maintain  ;  (4.)  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested 
in  the  event  of  a  ship  arriving  in  the  harbour  with  convicts, 
to  send  such  vessel  back  to  England ;  (5.)  that  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  be  respectfully  requested  to  call  the  Legislative 
Council  together  without  delay  in  order  that  the  despatch  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  might  be  laid  before  them  for 
consideration."  A  petition  to  the  Queen  was  then  drawn  up 
and  adopted,  in  which  the  protests  made  by  the  colonists  in 
former  years  against  convictism  were  recapitulated,  and  the 
statement  made  that  the  petitioners  **  felt  bound,  humbly, 
but  firmly,  to  represent  to  her  Majesty  that  it  was  their  duty 
and  their  determination,  by  every  legal  and  constitutional 
means,  to  opposed  the  revival  of  transportation  in  any 
shape." 

Similar  petitions  were  prepared  in  Bathurst  and  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  colony,  and  the  agitation  became 
very  widespread  and  earnest.  In  Port  Phillip,  also,  the 
question  was  discussed,  and  as  Fitzroy  just  then  was  paying 
a  visit  to  Melbourne  he  was  importuned  to  use  his  authority 
and  influence  to  preserve  the  southern  districts  from  being 
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made  subject  to  the  curse  of  further  convictism.  During 
1847  two  or  three  shiploads  of  exiles  had  been  landed  at 
Melbourne,  and  found  ready  employment  among  the  residents. 
His  Excellency  promised  that  he  would  strongly  remonstrate 
with  the  Home  government  against  convicts  being  sent  to 
Port  Phillip,  and  in  order  that  none  should  land  there  in  the 
meantime  he  gave  the  superintendent  authority  to  forward  to 
Sydney  any  that  might  arrive.  As  soon  as  Fitzroy  returned 
to  Sydney  he  was  interviewed  in  reference  to  the  promise  he 
had  given  to  the  Melbourne  folk,  and  said  he  had  given  it 
because  he  saw  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
disposing  at  Port  Phillip  of  a  shipload  of  convicts,  sent  out 
with  a  promise  of  tickets  of  leave ;  and  he  assured  the 
deputation  that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Imperial  or  the  local  government  to  continue  transportation, 
even  in  the  modified  form  proposed,  unless  such  a  measure 
met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists.  He  promised, 
further,  to  make  such  representations  **  as  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  any  measures  which  were  in  progress  for 
sending  out  convicts  to  the  colony  to  be  suspended  until  he 
should  have  been  enabled  to  place  the  Secretar}^  of  State  in 
possession  ol  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Legislature  on  this 
subject." 

Shortly  after  this  the  Legislative  Council  assembled,  and 
in  his  opening  speech  the  Governor  said  that  he  had  lost  no 
time  in  transmitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  full  report  of 
the  demonstration  which  had  been  made  by  the  colonists  on 
the  transportation  question,  with  a  request  that  any  measures 
which  might  be  in  progress  for  sending  out  convicts  should 
be  suspended  until  he  was  enabled  to  place  his  lordship  in 
possession  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Council  on  the 
subject ;  he,  therefore,  invited  the  House  to  give  the  matter, 
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"With  all  promptitude,  attentive  consideration.  Within  a 
week  thereafter  Cowper  moved  **  That  an  address  be 
presented  to  the  Governor  respectfully  requesting  that  he 
would  not  cause  any  convicts,  destined  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  district  of  Port  Phillip,  to  be  brought 
into  the  middle  district,  also  that  his  Excellency  would  be 
pleased  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  any  convicts  who  might 
arrive  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson  through  the  distant 
districts  of  the  colony,  where  there  was  no  means  of 
exercising  a  proper  discipline  over  them,  and  where  their 
presence  must  be  injurious,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  the 
immigrant  families  now  proceeding  thither."  (It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  his  speech  the  Governor  had  informed  the 
Council  that  since  the  resumption  of  immigration  in  1848,  no 
fewer  than  fifty-four  immigrant  ships  had  arrived  in  the 
colony,  bringing  out  13,161  souls,  and  seven  additional  ships 
were  then  on  their  way).  Cowper's  resolution  was  defeated 
by  Macarthur  moving  the  previous  question,  which  was 
carried  by  sixteen  to  nine,  the  majority  being  for  the  chief 
part  composed  of  the  nominees,  including  six  government 
officers,  while  eight  ot  the  minority  were  representatives  of 
the  people.  This  fact  gave  emphasis  to  the  movement  that 
was  under  weigh  among  the  colonists  for  securing  a  larger 
degree  of  free  government.  Subsequently  Cowper  moved 
another  resolution,  referring  to  Earl  Grey's  despatch,  **  That 
the  Council  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal  therein 
contained  for  the  renewal  of  transportation,  and  strongly 
protested  against  the  adoption  of  any  measure  by  which  the 
colony  would  be  degraded  into  a  penal  settlement ;  and  that 
the  Council  would  earnestly  entreat  her  Majesty's  government 
to  be  graciously  pleased  to  revoke  the  Order  in  Council  by 
which  the  colony  was  again  made  a  place  to  which  British 
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offenders  might  be  transported.*'  That  resolution  was 
carried  without  dissent,  and  for  once  the  Council  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  the  colonists. 

The  agitation  outside  still  continued.  The  Sydney 
people  had  determined  upon  making  a  grand  demonstration 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  convict  ship  which  had  been  sent 
out  with  the  fresh  batch,  and  in  the  month  of  June  that 
demonstration  took  place,  when  the  "  Harkaway "  arrived 
with  212  male  convicts  on  board.  The  ship  arrived  in  the 
harbour  on  the  Friday,  and  on  the  Monday  following  an 
immense  meeting  was  held  at  the  Circular  Wharf,  about  5000 
persons  being  present,  including  the  leading  merchants  and 
shopkeepers,  who  had  closed  their  establishments  in  order  to 
be  present.  Amidst  pouring  rain  stirring  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  a  protest  against  further  transportation  was 
adopted.  The  grounds  of  that  protest  were  thus  succinctly 
set  forth — Fistly,  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  colonists,  as  clearly  evidenced  by  their 
expressed  opinions  on  the  question  at  all  times ;  secondly, 
because  numbers  among  us  have  immigrated  on  the  faith  of 
the  British  Government,  that  transportation  to  this  colony 
had  ceased  for  ever  ;  thirdly,  because  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  free  colony,  desiring  self  government,  to  be 
made  the  receptacle  of  another  country's  felons ; '  fourthly, 
because  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  sacrifice  the 
great  social  and  political  interests  of  the  colony  at  large  to 
the  pecuniary  profit  of  a  fraction  of  the  inhabitants ;  fifthly, 
being  firmly  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  British  Crown, 
we  greatly  fear  that  the  perpetration  of  so  stupendous  an  act 
of  injustice  by  her  Majesty's  government  will  go  far  towards 
alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  colony  from  the 
mother  country.     "  For   these,"  said   the  people,  **  and    for 
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many  kindred  reasons,  in  the  exercise  of  our  duty  to  our 
country,  for  the  love  we  bear  our  families,  in  the  strength  of 
our  loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  depth  of  our 
reverence  to  Almighty  God,  we  protest  against  the  landing 
again  of  British  convicts  on  these  shores."  It  was  afterwards 
resolved  "  That  it  is  the  urgent  request  of  this  meeting  that 
the  local  government  do  send  the  prisoners  arrived  in  the 
*  Harkaway '  immediately  back  to  England,  and,  if  necessary, 
at  the  expense  of  the  colony," 

A  deputation  was  then  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Governor  with  the  protest  and  resolution,  with  a  request 
that  his  Excellency  would  forward  them  to  the  Queen.  The 
deputation  proceeded  to  Government  House,  but  found 
the  gates  leading  to  the  vice-regal  residence  closed. 
After  some  parleying  with  the  sentry  six  of  the  deputa- 
tion w&ce  admitted  and  they  were  then  informed  that  they 
must  forward  a  copy  of  the  protest  and  resolution  to 
the  Governor  and  wait  upon  him  next  day.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Governor  next  day  informed  the  deputation 
that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  the  protest  to 
England,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  the 
"  Harkaway  "  sent  back  to  England  with  the  convicts.  One 
menber  of  the  deputation  was  proceeding  to  express  regret 
that  his  Excellency  could  not  return  a  more  favourable 
anewer,  when  Fitzroy  discourteously  cut  short  the  conversa- 
tion and  gave  the  deputation  to  understand  that  vice-regal 
ears  could  not  listen  to  any  discussion. 

Subsequently  another  monster  meeting  was  held  at  which 
resolutions  to  be  embodied  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen  were 
passed,  praying  her  Majesty  to  remove  Earl  Grey  from  office, 
and  affirming  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  government 
of  the  colony  should  no  longer  be  administered  by  a  remote, 
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ill-informed,  and  irresponsible  colonial  office,  but  by  ministers 
chosen  from  and  responsible  to  the  colonists  themselves,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 
Another  resolution  was  passed  censuring  the  Governor  for 
the  discourtesy  shewn  to  the  former  meeting  and  its 
deputation,  and  the  mover  of  that  resolution,  stated  that  a 
body  of  mounted  police  were  quartered  in  the  Governor's 
stable  and  that  the  kitchen  of  Government  House  was  filled 
with  soldiers — ready  to  take  action  against  the  populace 
should  his  Excellency  think  interference  was  necessary. 
The  friends  of  the  Governor  subsequently  presented  an 
address  to  him  in  which  they  applauded  his  conduct  and 
expressed  their  "  unshaken  confidence  in  his  Excellency's 
administration." 

The  quarrel  between  the  Governor  and  the  anti-transpor- 
tationists  waxed  hotter  and  hotter.  His  Excellency  stood 
upon  his  dignity,  and  the  colonists  stood  upon  their  rights ; 
but  no  definite  action  was  taken  on  either  side  until  about 
August,  1850,  when  a  copy  of  a  despatch  sent  by  Fitzroy  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  giving  an  account  of  the  two  famous 
Circular  Quay  meetings  was  received  in  the  colony  and 
published.  That  account  was  characteristically  one-sided 
and  untrue.  Fitzroy  described  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  meeting  as  persons  **  who  had  no  stake  or  interest 
in  the  community,"  said  that  the  actual  attendance  at  the 
meetings  did  not  exceed  hundreds,  and  assured  his  lordship 
that  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  transportation  had 
been  seized  **  by  a  small  faction  whose  influence  only 
extended  to  the  mob  of  Sydney,  as  a  pretext  for  wantonly 
insulting  his  lordship,  and  passing  a  vote  of  censure  oi 
himself  (Fitzroy)." 

As  soon  as  this  document  had  been  made  public  an  **  in- 
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dignation  meeting"  was  held,  attended  by  over  4000  persons, 
and  addressed  by  Messrs.  Robert  Campbell,  Henry  Parkes, 
George  A.  Lloyd,  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller  ton  and  others.  A  series  of 
resolutions  to  be  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  were 
passed  declaring  that  his  Excellency  had  grossly  misrepresented 
facts  of  public  notoriety,  traduced  the  character  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  colonists,  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  colony 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  and  that  the  despatch  testified 
Fitzroy's  incapacity  and  unworthiness  to  fill  the  responsible 
office  of  governor  of  the  colony.  The  meeting  also  earnestly 
prayed  her  Majesty  to  remove  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy  from 
his  position  as  Governor,  and  reiterated  the  opinions 
embodied  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  previous  meetings, 
that  the  Government  of  the  colony  should  be  administered 
by  ministers  chosen  from,  and  responsible  to,  the  colonists 
themselves.  Some  of  the  speakers  were  unsparing  in  their 
denunciations  of  Fitzroy' s  conduct,  and  one  of  them  referred 
in  very  plain  terms  to  the  laxity  of  morals  which  characterized 
the  social  life  of  his  Excellency  and  his  two  sons,  and  which 
had  brought  the  high  office  he  held  into  disrepute.  Of  this 
speaker  (Mr.  Edward  Flood)  the  Governor  demanded  an 
explanation,  but  not  receiving  any  reply  he  wrote  to  Flood 
and  denounced  him  as  **  a  liar  and  a  coward."  Flood 
proceeded  against  Fitzroy  in  the  Police  Court,  but  the 
friends  of  the  latter  mustered  strongly  on  the  Bench  and 
dismissed  the  case.  These  magistrates  **  dearly  loved  a 
lord,"  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  shelter  him  from 
the  attacks  of  a  plebeian,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  lump 
of  magisterial  honour  and  purity.  Then  other  of  Fitzroy*s 
friends  outside,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  held  a  meeting 
and  passed  resolutions  justifying  his  conduct  and  denouncing 
the  action  of  the  anti- transport ationists  as  **low  vitipuration 
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and  unfounded  attacks  " — the  outcome  of  the  **  passions  and 
prejudices  ot  that  excited  and  anarchical  element  of  the 
population  which,  if  it  were  allowed  to  gain  the  ascendency, 
would  uproot  in  the  colony  the  foundation  of  property  and 
order."  Wentworth,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
pro-transport atists,  presided  at  this  meeting. 

A  period  of  considerable  excitement  and  unrest  followed, 
but  the  colonists  as  a  body  were  determined  that  their  object 
should  not  be  defeated  by  official  chicanery  or  gubernatorial 
fooling,  and  they  continued  the  agitation  with  a  determina- 
tion that  could  not  be  shaken.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  they  held  another  mass  meeting  in  Barrack  Square, 
Sydney.  Six  thousand  persons  attended,  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  gentlemen  representing  every  section  of  the 
community,  chief  among  them  being  Archdeacon  McEncroe, 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  Rev.  Joseph  Beazley,  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyce,  and 
Messrs,  Norton,  Campbell,  Holden,  Lamb,  Mort,  Piddington 
and  Weeks.  An  elaborate  memorial  to  the  Legislative 
Council  was  adopted,  referring  to  the  breaches  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  praying  that  the 
Council  would  not  refrain  from  giving  their  most  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  the  introduction  of  convicts  into 
New  South  Wales,  under  any  name,  conditions,  or  circum- 
stances whatsoever.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  sympa- 
thising with  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Van  Diemen*s 
Land  at  the  continuance  of  the  system  there  beyond  the 
period  when  the  Imperial  Government  had  promised  it 
should  cease,  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  co-operate  with 
their  brethren  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  every  exertion  to 
procure  the  final  cessation  of  transportation. 

Similar  meetings  were  also  held  in  all  the  chief  centres 
of    population  in    the  colony,    in   Melbourne   and    in    Van 
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Diemen's  Land,  and  the  "  New  South  Wales  Anti-Trans- 
portation League*'  was  formed.  This  unanimity  of  public 
feeling,  this  solid  organization  and  well  directed  effort  of  moral 
resistance,  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  fel^.  And  still  the 
agitation  spread  and  strengthened.  A  n^eeting  of  delegates 
was  held  in  Melbourne  early  in  1851,  the  new  colony  of 
Victoria  having  been  just  previously  proclaimed' amidst  much 
rejoicing,  and  a  General  League  was  formed,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  colonies,  and  imposing  upon  its  members  the 
following  obligations ; — (i).  Not  to  employ  any  persons  who 
might  thereafter  arrive  under  sentence  of  transportation  for 
crimes  committed  in  Europe  ;  (2.)  to  use  all  the  powers  they 
possessed,  official^  electoral,  and  legislative,  to  prevent  th^ 
establishment  of  English  prisons  or  penal  settlements  within 
their  bounds — to  refuse  their  assent  to  any  projects  tm 
facilitate  the  administration  of  such  penal  systems,  and  to 
seek  the  repeal  of  all  regulations,  and  the  removal  of  all 
establishments  for.  that  purpose ;  (3,)  to  support  with  their 
advice,  money  and  countenance,  all  who  might  suffer  in  the 
lawful  promotion  of  this  cause.  At  a  public  meeting 
subsequently  held  a  subscription  was  commenced  with  th^ 
view  to  raising  a  League  fund,  the  maximum  being  fixed  at 
^2Q,ooo,  and  at  the  meeting  thirty-one  persons,  chiefly  heads 
of  mercantile  firms,  put  down  their  names  for  one  hundred 
guineas  each.  What  greater  proof  of  earnestness  in  any 
cause  could  be  desired  ?  And  upon  what  more  solid  ground 
could  appeal  for  relief  from  a  degrading  burden  be  based  than 
the  following — indicated  in  a  series  x>f  resolutions  passed  at  ^ 
meeting  of  the  League  held  in  Sydney,  after  the  delegates 
had  retiHrned  from  Melbourne: — (i.)  That  amongst  thf 
blessings  which  religion  had  bestowed  on  the  world)  it  ha4 
placed  the  intercourse  of  mankind  upon  a  basis  of  est^blish^ 
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duties — duties  which  were  nbt  less  binding  on  nations 
than  on  individuals,  and  that  of  these  there  ¥ras  not  one 
of  greater  obHgation  than  the  duty  of  man  towards  his 
neighbour ;  (2.)  that  the  intradating  by  Great  Britain  of 
these  colonies  by  the  crime  of  the  empire  was  not  only  a 
violation  of  the  duty  which  men  owe  their  neighbours,  but 
was  destructive  6f  those  charities  which  it  behoved  the 
parent  state  and  her  offspring  to  cultivate  and  cherish  towards 
each  other;  (3.)  that  the  meeting  accorded  their  deepest 
sympathy  towards  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  recognised  in 
her  admitted  wrongs,  her  promised  relief,  and  in  the  cruel 
violation  of  that  promise,  additional  incentives  to  increased 
exertion ;  and  they  appealed  to  their  fellow  subjects 
throughout  the  empire,  and  entreated  them  by  their  discretion 
hs  men,  by  their  compassion  as  philanthropists,  and  by 
their  consciences  as  Christians,  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
of  transportation  to  Australia :  (4.)  that  as  parents  they  were 
iyound  by  every  obligation  of  duty  and  affection  to  protect 
their  children  from  the  dangers  incident  to  the  transportation, 
of  offenders  to  these  colonies,  and  they  united  in  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the  Sovereign  and 
people  of  Great  Britdiitt  on  behalf  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  Anti-Transportationists  were  still  in  the  heat  (rf 
conflict  when  an  event  occurred  which  was  destined  to 
completely  revolutionize  colonial  Hfe  in  all  its  relations  and 
interests,  namely,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bathurst.  The  neWs  quickly  spread,  and  being  confirmed  by 
the  exhibition  of  nuggets  and  dust  of  the  precious  metal  in 
Sydney,  a  rush  at  once  set  in  across  the  mountains  to  the 
region  where  the  discoveiy  had  been  made.  The  story 
connected  herewith,  and  of  the  marveHoiis  transformation 
ip<rrought    by    the  finding  of   the  precious  metal    in  other 
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localities  ip  the  West,  will  be -given  in  its  proper  place,  when 
in  Part  V«.of  this  History  the  "Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
West "  is  being  dealt  with.  I  only  mention  it  here  for  the 
purpose  of  referring  to  its  importance  as  a  factor,  in  once  and 
tor  all  setting  the  question  of  transportation  at  rest.  As  one 
early  historian  shrewdly  observes : — **  To  continue  transpor- 
tation to  Australia  now  would  be  to  hold  out  a  premium  for 
the  commission  of  crime.  Hundreds  of  mai,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  would  not  hesitate  to  undergo  a  brief 
period  of  punishment  in  order  that  they  might  find  themselves 
settled  in  a  country  where  gold  was  to  be  found  by  the 
hundredweight.  Then,  in  a  country  where  the  attractions  oi 
the  gold-fields  influenced,  more  or  less  the  entire  population, 
what  guarantee  was  there  that,  in  the  general  confusion,  or, 
at  all  events,  during  the  turmoil  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  some  unusually  rich  mines,  or  during  a  fierce  political 
contest,  so  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  new  condition  of  the 
colony,  prison  discipline  might  not  be  entirely  destroyed,  so 
as  to  let  loose  in  the  colony  the  gangs  of  villains  and 
desperadoes  who  might  fill  the  g^ols,  barracks,  and 
stockades  ?  The  Minister  who,  under  these  circumstances 
would  seek  to  perpetuate  transportation  would  indeed 
deserve  the  severest  reprobation  which  language  could  convey, 
if,  indaedi  he  met  with  no  more  positive  punishment.'* 

During  the  few  months  that  the  question  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance,  th#u8ands  of  free  persons  were  attracted 
to  the  colony,  anxious  and  eager  to  make  rapid  fc^unes  in 
the  ^Mand  of  gold,"  and  these  joined  the  colonists  in  their 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  that  freedom 
which  was  to  become  their  greatest  glory.  In  July,  1851,  the 
receipt  in  the  cokmy  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Earl  Grey  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  based  upon  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
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of  Van  Diemen's  Land  against  transportation,  galvanized 
the  League  into  excited  activity .^  In  that  spetech.Efeirl  Grey, 
referring  to  the  alleged  promise  of  the  Imperial  Government 
that  transportation  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  while  not 
denying  that  some  of  the  despatches  to  the  colony  might  be  so 
interpreted,  contended  that  no  man  could  read  them  as  a 
whole  without  perceiving  that,  from  first  to  last,  "  it  was  the 
view  of  the  Government  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
sentence  of  transportation  was  to  be  inflicted  at  hcone,  it  was 
always  to  form  a  part  of  the  system  that  convicts,  after 
having  undergone  a  large  portion  of  their  punishment  in 
England,  should  afterwards  be  removed  to  the  Australian 
Colonies."  As  a  proof  that  the  sending  out  of  convicts  who 
had  undergone  part  of  their  sentence  at  Portland  and 
Pentonville  had  worked  well,  he  said  that  of  1618  prisoners 
sent  out  between  ist  June,  1849,  and  30th  April,  1850, 
having  tickets-of-leave,  there  were  only  40  whom  it  was  found 
necessary  to  punish,  and  in  those  cases  the  offences  were  of  a 
minor  character.  He  then  proceeded: — "They  had  been 
trained  in  England  to  useful  labour,  and  had  proved  an 
acquisition  to  the  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales,  when  they  calmly  viewed  the  working  of  the  system, 
would,  he  was  persuaded,  see  it  for  their  interest  that 
convicts  should  be  sent  to  some  parts  of  that  celony. 
He  admitted  that  convicts  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Sydfaey, 
Melbourne,  or  any  other  of  the  more  con^derable  towns,  or 
even  to  the  more  thickly-peopled  country  districts ;  but  they 
might  be  sent,  with  immense  advantage,  to  those  large  tracts 
of  country  which  were  now  becoming  covered  with  sheep, 
and  he  hoped  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  would 
come  to  that  conclusion.  .  .  .  He  hoped,  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales  would  not  be  so  blind  to  their  own  true 
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interest  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  as  to  refuse  the 
receiving  of  convicts.*' 

A  meeting  of  the  Australasian  League  was  immediately 
held,  at  which  Cowper,  Parkes,  Josephscm,  Wright,  Norton, 
Kemp,  Campbell,  Archdeacon  McEncroe,  and  others 
delivered  addresses,  and  at  which  a  petition  to  the  Queen 
was  adopted.  After  giving  a  brief  history  of  previous 
proceedings,  the  petitioners  referred  to  the  case  of  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,  and  pointed  out  that  as  all  the  colonies  were 
closely  connected  by  all  the  ties  which  create  a  community  of 
interest  and  feeling,  the  shock  of  oppression  extended  far 
beyond  the  surface  on  which  it  was  inflicted.  Said  they : — 
"  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria  and  New 
Zealand,  had  all  a  direct  and  awful  concern  in  the  issue  of 
this  question.  Sending  convicts  to  Van  Diemen*s  Land  was 
but  as  a  pause  in  the  career,  and  the  sacrifice  of  that  colony 
increased  the  common  danger.  Her  Majesty  would  judge, 
therefore,  with  what  feelings  the  inhabitants  of  the  Australian 
colonies  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  among  them  annually 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  had  spent,  on  an  average, 
seven  and  a  half  years  in  the  condition  of  convicts,  and 
amidst  almost  exclusively  convict  associations.  The 
petitioners  had  still  entertained  the  hope  that  Earl  Grey 
would  have  received  the  reiterated  decision  of  the  constitu- 
tional representatives,  to  await  which  decision  he  himself 
professed  that  the  revocation  of  the  Order  in  Council  was 
alone  deferred,  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  a  complete  change 
in  his  policy  regarding  transportation  ;  but  this  last  hope  had 
been  painfully  dispelled  by  the  language  used  by  his  lordship 
on  15th  March,  1851.  And  the  petitioners  were  compelled  at 
length,  humbly,  birt  firmly,  to  represent  to  her  Majesty  in 
person  that   the  subterfuges,   evasions,   equivocations,    and 
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breaches  of  faith  practiced  towards  those  colonies  by  Earl 
Grey  had  unhappily  destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  lordship's 
administration  of  colonial  affairs. 

'*  They  further  represented  that  they  were  most  solicitous 
that  their  honour  and  happiness  should  be  compatible  with 
the  continuance  of  their  present  political  relations  with  the 
mother  country,  and  the  very  constitution  of  their  League 
prohibited  the  use  by  them  of  other  than  moral  means ;  but 
they  would  not  disguise  from  her  Majesty  the  persulasion  that 
what  was  lately  but  a  grievance  was  ripening  into  a  quarrel, 
and  their  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  transportation  in 
opposition  to  the  united  resolution  of  Australasia  leagued 
together  against  it,  would  peril  the  connection  of  these 
colonies  with  Great  Britain,  and  jeopardise  what  a  wiserK 
policy  might  long  retain,  the  brightest  jewel  of  her  Majesty's 
Crown.  They  submitted,  lastly,  that  when  the  oppressions 
even  of  the  supreme  authority  threatened  desolation,  men 
were  not  to  be  reasoned  out  of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  nor 
would  they  consent  to  sacrifice  their  dearest  interests  for  the 
sake  of  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  those  political  maxims  and 
principles  which  were  originally  established  only  to  preserve 
them.  Wherefore  they  besought  her  Majesty  that  in  order 
to  continue  this  happy  connection  of  these  colonies  with 
Great  Britain,  and  to  secure  the  present  affectionate 
allegiance  of  the  colonists  to  her  Majesty's  person  and 
government,  her  Majesty  would  Be  graciously  pleased  to 
dismiss  Earl  Grey  from  her  councils,  and  to  command  her 
Ministers  to  redeem  the  honour  of  the  British  Crown,  by 
fulfilling  and  maintaining  inviolate  the  pledges  touching 
transportation,  which  had  been  repeatedly  given  by  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  her  Majesty's  name  to  the  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land." 
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In  the  new  Legislature,  two  months  afterwards  elected, 
the  subject  was  brought  prominently  forward,  and  the 
following  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  for  transmission  to 
the  Imperial  Government: — **(i.)  That  thp  Council  having 
had  under  consideration  the  despatch  of  Earl  Grey  to  his 
Excellency  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  of  date  loth  April,  1851, 
and  having  ag^n  deliberated  on  the  whole  question  of 
transportation,  re-affirmed  the  decision  pfjhe  late  Council 
that  no  more  convicts  ought,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  colony.  (2.)  That  the  grave  objections 
hith^tp  urged  against  the  continuance  of  transportation  to 
the  Australian  colcwaies  derived  incre^^ed  weight  from  the 
recent  discoveries  of  productive  gold-fields,  which  having  been 
found  so  Tyi^ely  distributed  throughout  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  might  also  be  reasonably,  expected  to  be 
(J/^veloped  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
(3.)  That  the  Council,  therefore,  convinced  that  the 
trz^n^portation  of  crirninals  from  the  United  Kingdom  would 
entail  on  the  colonies,  and  giore  especially  on  New  South 
Walesj  the  most  serious  moral  and  social  evils,  and  would  be 
wholly  inefjicacious  as  a  secondary  punishment,  protested 
against  its  continuance,  in  any  form  whateyer,  to  any  part  of 
her  Majesty's. Australian  possessions." 

.  A  week  or  two  afterwArds  Fitzroy  forwarded  to  the 
Council  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  he  had  just  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  enclosing  the  revocation,  so  far 
as  New  South  Wales  was  concerned,  of  the  Order  in  Council 
of  4th  September,  1848,  appointing  places  to  which  felons 
and  other  oflFenders  might  be  conveyed.  This  message  was 
received  by  the  House  wi1;h  cheers,  and  the  cheers  were 
re-ephoed  by  the  colonists  as  soon  as  the  news  was  made 
public ;  but  the  victory  was  not  yet  won,  as  Van  Diemen's 
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Land  was  still  open,  and  the  people  were  banded  together  to 
free  the  whole  of  the  Australian  colonies  from  the  stain  and 
curse  of  convictism.  It  was  in  December,  1851,  that  this 
revoking  Order  in  Council  was  transmitted  by  Fitzroy  to  the 
Legislative  Council. 

Subsequently  it  became  known  that  Earl  Grey  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  a  Victorian  delegate  to 
continue  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  on  April 
6th,  1852,  a  meeting  of  the  league,  presided  over  by  Cowper, 
was  held,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : — 
(i.)  "That  so  long  as  Van  Diemen's  Land  continued 
oppressed  by  transportation,  all  the  other  colonies  of  Australia 
are  bound  by  sympathy  and  generosity,  as  well  as  impelled 
by  self-interest,  to  aid  in  her  deliverance  from  this  clinging 
curse,  and  this  meeting  solemnly  pledges  itself  to  unite  and 
assist  the  I'asmanian  colonists  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it« 
entire  aboHtion."  (2.)  **  That  this  meeting  records  its  warm 
expression  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  patriotic 
representative  members  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Legislature  in  the  noble  stand  which  they  have  tak^n  in  this 
important  and  vital  question."  (3.)  "  That  the  determination 
avowed  by  Earl  Grey  to  the  Victorian  delegate,  Mr.  King,  on 
the  25th  November  last,  to  persist  in  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,  and  to  separate  Moreton  Bay  from  New 
South  Wales  for  penal  purposes,  in  breach  of  his  repeated 
promises,  demands  the  indignant  reprobation  of  this  meeting, 
and  they  accordingly  bind  themselves  by  all  they  hold  dear 
and  Sacred  to  resist  to  the  utmost  an  oppression  so  desolating, 
bravely,  solemnly  protesting  that  the  respc«isibility  of  all  the 
consequences  will  remain  with  the  oppressor.*'  These 
resolutions  were  embodied  in  an  address,  to  be  presented  by 
the  President,  in  the  name  of ,  the  meeting,  at  a  conference 
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which  was  about  being  held  in  Hobart  Town,  Tasnaania. 

Eighteen  representatives  attended  this  conference,  Mr. 
Cowper,  the  president  of  the  League,  attending  as  the 
delegate  from  New  South  Wales.  The  whole  question  was 
discussed  during  a  session  extending  over  several  d^ys,  atid 
among  other  things  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  petition  to 
the  Queen  embodying  the  solemn  decision  of  the  whole  of  the 
Colonial  Parliaments  upon  the  subject,  and  to  advertise  their 
proceedings  and  remonstrances  in  the  British  press,  which 
had  been  advocating  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  Two  months 
later  the  citizens  of  Sydney  were  called  together  to  receive 
Mr.  Cowper's  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  gentleman, 
in  summing  up  the  account  of  his  mission,  said : — **  Their 
friends  were  prepared  to  try  every  constitutional  means  of 
obtaining  redress,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  resolved 
to  shew  that  they  were  in  earnest.  They  were  determined, 
under  every  circumstance,  to  be  rid  of  this  withering  curse  of 
convictism.  What  might  be  the  results  of  the  peaceful  and 
constitutional  means  they  used  was  a  question  he  would  not 
enter  upon.  They  would,  at  all  events,  leave  no  means 
untried,  by  remonstrance  and  argument  to  convince  those 
with  whom  lay  the  decision  of  the  justice  of  their  claims." 

Cowper  having  narrated  fully  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  Conference,  the  meeting  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: — (i.)  That  the  meeting  cordially  welcome  the 
president  of  the  League  on  his  return  from  the  conference  at 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  beg  to  convey  to  him  the  expression 
of  their  thanks  for  the  gratifying  manner  in  which  he  has 
accomplished  his  mission.  (2.)  That  they  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  firmness  and  moral  courage  evinced  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  colony  in  reminding  Earl  Grey  of 
his  Lordship's  pledge,  which,  in  their  opinion,  no  less  than 
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in  that  uniformly  maintained  by  the  Australasian  League, 
precludes  his  sending  convicts  to  Moreton  Bay  without  a 
manifest  breach  of  faith,  and  deeply  regret  his  lordship, 
instead  of  feeling  indebted  to  the  Council  for  their  honest 
warning,  should  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  its  application  by 
an  unmeaning  interpretation  of  his  former  language.  (3.) 
That  the  resignation  of  office  by  Earl  Grey  was  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  both  to  the  colonists  of  Australasia  and  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  the  meeting  records  its 
solemn  conviction  that  the  penal  policy  of  that  Minister  was 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disloyalty  throughout  these  territories, 
and  alienating  the  affection  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  (4.) 
That  the  meeting,  while  solemnly  denouncing  the  continuance 
of  transportation  to  any  of  these  colonies,  as  incompatible 
with  the  permanence  of  British  rule  in  Australasia,  earnestly 
protest  against  their  langujage  being  represented  as  that  of 
wanton  defiance,  or  of  anti- British  feeling,  prompted  as  it 
was  by  the  deep  consciousness  that  in  this  case  the  sense  of 
oppression  was  impressed  on  the  whole  of  these  feelings, 
which,  as  a  Briton's  noblest  heritage,  gained  strength 
amongst  the  colonists ;  and  that  if  the  fatal  alternative 
should  continue  to  be  thrust  upon  them,  of  choosing  between 
Britisli  connection  in  name,  and  an  unsuDied  British  character 
in  fact,  the  dictates  of  principle  and  the  onward  course  of 
events  must,  before  long,  lead  to  the  preference  of  the  latter, 
at  any  sacrifice." 

There  was  no  mistaking  language  such  as  this,  coming 
as  it  did  from  a  people  who,  having  tasted  slavery  in  its 
bitterest  form  and  been  partially  relieved  therefrom,  panted 
with  agonized  longing  for  absolute  release  from  the  chains 
which  still  held  them  bound  to  an  accursed  system. 
Simultaneously     they    were    reaching     out     towards     that 
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constitutional  Kberty  which  was  to  make  them  a  self- 
governing  nation,  and; relieve  them  from  the  incubus  of 
political  and  social  establishments  which,  though  paternal 
because  they  were  British,  were  yet  in  an.  important  sense 
distinctively  foreign,  inasmuch  as  they  were  formed  by  a 
Power  which  ruled  simply  for  the  sake  of  wringing  from  the 
people  an  allegiance  thiat  was  valuable  only  on  account  oi 
the  money  it  brought  into  the.  treasury,  the  keys  of  which  it 
held.  At  this  Very  time  the  initial  movements  were  made 
towards  securing  to  the  country  the  absolute  and  inalienable 
right  of  responsible  government,  freed  from  Crown  nomination 
and  class  ascendency ;  and  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  very  year  that  transportation  to  the  colonies  was 
actually  abolished  Wentworth  and  Thomson  proceeded  to 
England  as  a  deputation  charged  with  the  mission  of 
securing  for  the  new  Constitution  Bill  which  had  been  passed 
the  favour  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  Government. 
And  thus  the  year  1854  became  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Australian  history  as  the  time  when  freedom  in  its  fullest 
sense  came  to  the  birth. 

One  of  the  last  despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
received  in  May,  1853,  contained  the  following  cheering 
passage  : — *'  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  unable  to  resist 
the  force  and  justice  of  those  remonstrances  which  emanated 
from  the  Legislature  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
three  colonies,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  announcement  made 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  they  proposed  altogether  to 
discontinue  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  as  early  a  period 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  completion  of  arrangements 
which  were  indispensable  for  bringing  to  a  close  a  system 
which  had  been  so  long  in  operation." 
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Before  the  end  of  that  year  the  colonists  received  with 
joy  the  intelligence  that  the  thing  was  done — that 
the  relief  for  which  they  had  been  sighing  and  Aghting 
had  come — ^that  the  British  Government,  under  the 
strong  force  of  popular  remonstrance  and  threat,  had 
abandoned  the  dem(^alizing  work  of  "creating  a  profli- 
gate  nation,  and  by  continual  fresh  supplies  making  and 
keeping  it  from  generation  to  generation  the  most  hopelessly 
corrupt  community  the  sun  ever  shone  upon."  In  more  than 
one  sense  this  act  was  the  sealing  of  freedom  in  Australia. 
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CHAPTER    XXV.— CONCLUSION. 

Henceforth  the  Australian  colonies  should  be  free 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies,  unhampered  by  aij 
Imperialism  that  recognised  no  higher  use  for  them 
than  a  common  moral  rubbish  heap,  upon  which  cpuld  be 
shot  the  criminal  scum  and  refuse  of  the  old-world  gaols. 
No  longer  would  Australia  be  described,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  in  his  famous  address  in  the  House  of  Lerds,  in 
1840,  described  it — "  a  stronghold  and  seminary  of  wide- 
spreading  and  moral  corruption  ;"  for  by  the  abolishment  of 
transportation  the  springs  of  that  moral  corruption  were 
dried  up ;  and  the  new  sources  of  national  life  which  had  been 
opened  by  the  people  themselves  have  proved  sufficient  in 
their  strength  and  purity  to  at  once  satisfy  every  interna^ 
moral  need  and  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  that  corruption^ 
which  had  been  imported,  and  which  had  been  nursed  and 
nurtured  after  importation,  by  a  system  of  militaryism  which 
was  as  heavy  a  curse  as  the  system  of  convictism  with  which 
it  was  associated,  and  which  it  did  not  long  outlive. 

It  has  taken  time  to  wipe  out  the  stain.  Nearly  forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  self-governing  Australian 
Colonies  (Western  Australia  is  still  governed  from  Downing- 
street)  ceased  to  receive  as  compulsory  residents  men  and 
women  condemned  to  transportation  for  shorter  or  longer 
terms  by  the  judges  of  the  mother  country ;  but  as  some  ot 
those  who  crossed  the  sea  in  custody  were  comparatively 
young,  hene  and  there  an  occasional  **old  haud"  is  to  be 
seen,  who  stiU  bears  the  scars,  moral  and  physical,  inflicted 
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while  subjected  to  the  "  discipline "  which  in  its  best  days 
was  both  bloody  and  brutal.  I  have  known  a  few  of  these 
<*  relics  of  the  past,"  and  not  a  little  of  what  I  have  written 
has  been  the  result,  of  friendly  interviews  with  them,  the 
information  supplied,  in  almost  every  instance,  having  been 
subsequently  put  to  the  test  of  ^comparison  with  Q$dal 
records,  a  few  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  they  having 
escaped  destruction  in  the  fire  which  was  prepared,  under 
authoritative  orders,  to  receive  them.  But  apart  from  these 
isolated  cases,-  these  few  age-marked  records,  and  an 
occasional  rusty  anklet  or  chain  in  the  lumber  yards  of  the 
older  prisons,  very  few  traces  of  the  system  are  now  to  be 
found. 

The  breaking  down  of  colonial-made  legal  barriers 
between  the  emancipists  and  those  who  set  themselves  up  as 
superior  beings  to  whom  only  social  and  public  privileges 
should  be  extended,  and  who  were  distinguished  for  many 
years  by  the  sobriquet  of  **Pure  Merinos,"  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  that  equality  which  made 
individual  and  communal  effort  powerful  in  lifting  the  colony 
clean  out  of  the  degraded  and  degrading  position  which  it 
was  compelled  to  occupy  as  a  penal  settlement.  .  And  when 
the  pernicious  convict  system  and  the  equally  pernicious 
military  system  were  abolished,  the  work  of  self-elevation 
became  comparatively  easy.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  died  out  even  before  the  "  old  hands  "  on  either 
side  were  removed  from  the  scene;  and  before  their 
descendants  had  stepped  into  their  places  no  stranger,  basing 
his  judgment  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  of  correct 
living  was  observed  in  any  department  of  life  in  which 
representatives  of  both  classes  were  to  be  found,  could  have 
distinguished  between  them.     Under  the  operation  of  benign 
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laws,  made  by  a  liberty-loving  people  for  their  own  guidance, 
aided  by  the  opening  up  of  extensive  fields  for  profitable 
labour  on  wonderfully  productive  soil,  there  was  a  marvel- 
lously sudden  dying  out  of  criminal  propensities,  where  such 
existed,  and  a  correspondingly  marvellous  growth  of  those  vir- 
tues which  tend  to  make  individual  and  communal  greatness. 
The  old  days  of  evil  were  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
new  days  ot  good.  Those  who  had  once  worn  the  convict  dress 
and  eaten  convicts*  fare,  by  steady  continuance  in  weD-doing 
won  for  themselves  positions  of  honour,  and  their  former  offences 
being  blotted  out  they  were  received  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  as  men  amongst  men,  their  characters  as  well  as  their 
fortunes  being  in  their  own  keeping.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  line  dividing  the  emancipists  from  those  who  had  come  to 
the  colony  ais  free  men  was  entirely  obliterated,  and  as  one 
after  another  of  the  **  old  hands  "  on  either  side  disappeared 
their  places  were  filled  by  the  "  sons  of  the  soil,"  about 
whose  coming  and  going  their  neighbours  did  not  concern 
themselves,  provided  that  industry,  honesty,  purity  and  truth 
were  preserved  in  their  daily  life.  In  the  necessary 
commingling  of  the  different  classes  no  descendant  was 
banned  because  of  ancestral  wrong-doing ;  neither  was  any  / 
man's  worthlessness  sheltered  by  the  shadow  of  his  father's 
worth.  Whatever  of  praise  and  glory  was  attained  was  won 
by  individual  exertion,  and  shame  and  condemnation  were 
only  cast  upon  the  actual  wrongdoer.  Each  person  was 
judged,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  that  person's  merit  or 
demerit,  and  although  colonial  society  was  not  one  whit 
purer  than  any  other  mixed  community  governed  by  laws  of 
civilization,  it  became  in  a  short  time  marvellously  free  from 
vice,  the  proportion  of  the  criminal  population  of  the  colony, 
after  transportation  had  ceased,  being  less  than  that  of  older 
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and  more  favoured  civilized  communities. 

Ail  things  considered,  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  mother  colony  of  the  Australian  group  since  the  announce- 
ment was  made  from  Government  House,  Sydney,  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Her  Majesty,  that  "  transportation  has  now  ceased  " 
has  been  nothing  <ihort  of  the  marvellous.  New  South  Wales 
has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  a  great  deal  whereof  to 
boast,  and  although  her  patriotic  citizens  cannot,  if  they 
would,  ignore  the  fact  of  the  colony's  original  penal  character, 
fhey  can  challenge  anyone  to  point  to  any  community  under 
the  sun  whose  history  exhibits  such  stirring  and  romantic 
incidents,  or  which  furnishes  such  instances  of  rapid 
growth  and  solid  advancement  in  the  direction  of  ripe 
nationhood.  It  was  surely  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  the 
poet  Thomas  Campbell  sang  of  New  South  Wales,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  on  seeing  emigrants  about  to  embark  for  the 
Kew  Land : 

Untrack'd  in  deserts  lies  the  marble  mine, 

Undug  the  ore  that  *mid8t  the  roof  shall  shine  ; 

Unborn  the  hands — but  born  they  are  to  be — 

Fair  Australia  that  1  shall  give  to  thee. 

Proud  temple-domes,  with  galleries  winding  high, 

So  vast  in  space,  so  just  in  symmetry, 

They  widen  to  the  contemplating  eye, 

With  colonnaded  aisles  in  long  array, 

And  windows  that  enrich  the  flood  of  day. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  task  to  trace  in  detail  the  leaps  and 
bounds  which  New  South  Wales  has  made  during  the  half- 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  bird  of  freedom  beg2|.n 
freely  to  move  its  wings.  Another  must  take  up  that  work 
and  describe  more  fully  the  increase  of  population,  the 
spread  of  settlement,  the  building  of  cities,  the  extension  of 
railways,   the   establishment   of  industries,   and    the  extra- 
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ordinary  success  which  has  waited  upon  undaunted  enterprize 
and  skilfully  directed  energy.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that 
in  material  progress  New  South  Wales  stands  without  a 
peer;  while  its  social  life  exhibits  one  of  the  greatest  and 
grandest  reformations  that  has  ever  transpired  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  From  being  a  huge  unwalled  gaol,  into  which 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  criminals  of  Great  Britain  were  cast, 
it  has  passed  into  a  free  and  prosperous  community,  havfng 
completely  outgrown  its  origin  and  utterly  effaced  the  traces 
of  it ;  and  as  the  last  of  those  old-time  traditions  and  vested 
interests  which  make  for  individual  rather  than  communal 
good  are  abandoned  or  swept  away,  more  bright  will  shine  its 
lustre  as  a  gem  in  the  British  Crown,  or  as  the  head  of  a 
great  political  confederation  of  sovereign  and  independent 
states  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Men  of  small  minds  may  refer  to  early  Australian  history 
with  a  sneer,  but  no  sneer  will  be  able  to  detract  from  the 
merit  which  belongs  to  those  by  whose  efforts  the  colony  was 
lifted  from  the  condition  of  moral  darkness  and  degradation 
which  has  been  imperfectly  depicted  in  this  "  Story  of  the 
Convicts,"  to  the  condition  of  social,  commercial,  and  political 
distinction  which  it  enjoys  in  this  year  of  grace,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  nine. 
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